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The  original  Bnglish  edition  at  about  half  the  London  price. 

The  contributursare  the  leading  writers,  and  the  subjects  the  ablest  and  most  timely  disc uss'ons  of  the  topics 
and  problems  of  the  day.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
criticism. 


*'  This  always  able  monthly/' — The  Central  Methodist. 
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*'  Rich  in  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  economical 
questions/' — The  Dominion  Presbyterian. 
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"The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  not  an  uninterest- 
ing page  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  something  for 
almost  every  taste  and  inclina.tion."—JVestern  Christian 
Advocate. 

V<    V<    N< 

**  It  is  a  leading  review  of  contemporary  life  and  thought; 
its  contributors  are  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the 
day;  its  articles  cover  most  important  subjects  in  the  most 
timely  and  comprehensive  way.  Its  discussions  of  current 
afifairs  and  of  incidents  at  home  and  abroad,  its  summary  of 
recent  science,  its  political  papers  are  notable  contributions 
to  modern  thought,  of  value  to  the  specialist  and  the  general 
reader  alike." — The  Church  Record. 
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*'The  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  monthly  review  in  which 
able  up-to-date  articles  are  gathered.  Its  readings  will  give 
a  cosmopolitan  view  to  one's  thoughts  and  judgments  and 
will   finely    supplement    our  best  American  magazines." — 

Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 

Yearly  subscription  $4. 50;  with  the  Contemporary,  The  Fortnightly  or  The  Westminster  Reviews, 
$S  50 ;  any  three,  $12.00 ;  all  four,  $16.00. 
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*'The  December  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  i 
one  of  those  splendid  specimens  of  important  and  thought 
ful  periodicals  like  which  we  can,  in  this  country,  presen 
nothing.  Its  contents  are  not  only  temporary  in  their  *  *  time 
liness"  but  they  are  also  lasting  in  their  value,  thus  afford 
ing  the  two  great  desiderata  in  publications  of  to-day.  "- 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

The  leading  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  securing  its  title  "  The  Greatest 
Colonial  Minister"  from  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  Guildhall,  Nov.  11,  is 
another  of  those  critical,  impartial  and  adequate  estimates  which  "  Diplo- 
maticus  "  has  presented  to  British  reviewers.    A  digest  of  its  principal  points 
will  soon  be  found  in  the  Transcript.    Two  articles  touch  America  rather 
closely;  the  one  on  "The  Problem   of    Religious  Conversion,"  by   Dr. 
Beattie  Crozier,  being  a  close  review  of  Professor  James's  Gifford  lectures 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  on  "  The  Foreign  Invasion  of  Canada,"  by  A.  S. 
Hurd,  pointing  directly  at  the  movement  of  American  capital  and  men  into 
the  Dominion.    The  gist  of  the  latter  article  has  already  been  cabled  to  this 
country.    It  seems  hardly  to  justify  the  alarm  it  apparently  caused.    Cana- 
dians are  a  rather  too  staid  and  conservative  people  to  be  led  into  disloyalty 
because  of  American  immigration  or  a  growing  French  population.    J.  A. 
R.  Merriott,  in  •*  Socialism  Sub  Rosa,"  reviews  the  1  imes's  warfare  on  mu- 
nicipal trading,  and  demands  the  stamping  out  of  that  socialistic  propaganda 
by  means  of  the  reappointment  of  the  committee  and  broad,  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  the  great  problems  of  local  government.    Mrs.  Stobart  deals  in  neat 
satire  and  keen  logic  when  treating  "Christian  Science  and  Mortal  Mind." 
Mr.  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  K.  C,  explains  "  Why  Ireland  is  Disloyal,"  by  citing 
her  suflfering  and  injustice,  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  home  rule.    Sir  A. 
C.  Lyall  presents  an  interesting  study  of  "  Race  and  Religion,"  making  a 
strong  argument  for  diverse  treatments  and  policies  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  dealing  with  various  races  and  religions  under  her  Dominion. 
Mary  Duclaux  carefully  reviews  "  The  Youth  of  Taine  "  from  a  work  on 
"  H.  Taine,  His  Life  and  Correspondence,"  which  has  already  been  reviewed 
in  the  Transcript.    The  address  of  an  actor,  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  "  On  Preach- 
ing and  Reading  the  Gospel,"  is  an  interesting  though  not  able  paper.    There 
are  several  other  articles  of  value  and  importance,  including  the  third  of  the 
series  by  H.  G.  Wells  on  "  Mankind  in  the  Making." 

Price,  postpaid,  40  cents. 
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2.  IHspaiches  and  Letters  relating  to  the  Blockade  of  Brest. 
1802-1805.  Edited  by  John  Letland.  Printed  for  the 
Navy  Records  Society.    London,  2  toIs.  8^    1899-1902. 

K  May  1803,  when  the  war  that  for  a  space  had  failed 
began  again  to  thnnder,  it  was  the  common  belief  of 
French  and  English  that  the  First  Consul,  soon  to  be 
Emperor,  was  bent  on  carrying  ont  the  long-conceived  plan 
of  invading  England.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  this 
had  been  a  fiivourite  idea  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  the 
republic  had  inherited  it.  During  the  early  yea»  of  the 
Bevolutionary  war,  several  attempts  at  the  invasion  of 
England  or  Ireland  had  been  planned,  some  had  actually 
been  made ;  and  though  they  had  ended  in  disappointment, 
there  were  few  Frenchmen  who  knew  why,  or  who,  in  1803, 
doubted  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Bonaparte,  the  time  for 
success  had  arrived.  In  England,  too,  there  were  very 
many  who  feared  this,  and  the  enormous  muster  of  volunteers 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  general  apprehension  and 
of  the  necessity  the  Government  was  under  of  meeting  it  in 
a  way  that  the  public  could  understand.  It  was  a  political 
rather  than  a  military  provision,  for  in  fact  the  actual  and 
efficient  defence  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to  the  navy. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  whole  coast 
of  France  was  blockaded ;  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Channel, 
the   Bay  of   Biscay,  the    Mediterranean,  it  was  equally 
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impossible  for  French  ships  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
shallow  water  or  the  protection  of  the  coast  batteries.  The 
French  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  about  150^000,  were 
assembled  on  the  coast  fronting  England,  whose  white  cliffs 
many  of  them  could  see  day  after  day,  when  the  weather 
was  clear.  What  they  could  not  see  was  the  obstacle  in 
the  way,  the  absolute  hindrance  to  their  proceeding,  of 
which  Captain  Mahan  wrote  in  lines  that  at  once  became 
classical : — 

*■  Far  away,  Cornwallis  off  Brest,  Co]lingwood  off  Rochefort,  Pellew 
off  Ferrol  were  battling  the  wild  gales  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  that 
tremendous  and  sustained  vigilance  which  reached  its  utmost  tension 
in  the  years  preceding  Trafidgar.  .  .  Farther  distant  still,  severed 
apparently  from  all  connexion  with  the  busy  scene  at  Boulogne,  Nelson 
before  Toulon  was  wearing  away  the  last  two  years  of  his  glorious  but 
suffering  life,  fighting  the  fierce  north-westers  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyon. 
.  .  .  They  were  dull,  weary,  eventless  months,  these  months  of  watch- 
ing and  waiting  of  the  big  ships  before  the  French  arsenals.  Purpose- 
less they  surely  seemed  to  many,  but  they  saved  England.  .  .  .  Those 
far-distant,  storm-beaten  ships,  upon  which  the  Grand  Army  never 
looked,  stood  between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world.' 

The  military  and  naval  •  history  of  these  years  is  thus  of 
the  very  highest  interest  to  both  countries  and  to  all  students 
of  the  art  of  war.     It  includes  the  operations  for  attack  on 
the  one  side  and  for  defence  on  the  other,  which  are  none 
the  less  important  and  impressive  because    the    defence 
proved    so    convincingly   strong  that  the  attack,  though 
carefully  prepared,  was  never  delivered,  and  the  failure  was 
so  absolute  that^  ^  to  save  the  face '  of  the  would-be  con- 
queror, the  theory  has  been  started  that  the  invasion  was 
never  really  intended,  and  that— on  the  part  of  Napoleon — 
the  whole  operation  was  only  a  blind.     To  this  theory  we 
shall  presently  recur,  in  order  to  examine  it  by  the  new 
evidence  now  before  us,  provided,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
General  Staff  of  the  French  army,  and  on  the  other,  by  our 
own  Navy  Records  Society,  to  which  bodies  and  to  the 
comprehensive  labours  of  the  Editors  selected  by  them,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  full,  careful  and,  above  all,  accurate 
detail  of  what  was  prepared  and  what  was  done  on  both 
sides.    That  two  such  works,  each  the  correlative  of  the 
other,  should  have  been  independently  published  at  prac- 
tically the  same  time  is  one  of  those  happy  coincidences 
which  are  almost  peculiar  to  literary  history. 

The  English  volumes  are,  in  the  main,  what  the   title 
denotes — Ihe  documentary  history  of  the  blockade  of  Brest ; 
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bat  the  blockade  of  Brest  was  maintained  by  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Comwallis,  whose  command  extended  from  the 
Breton  coast  to  Bayonne,  and  westwards  as  far  as  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  when  need  was  to  Cadiz  and  Cape  Spartel ; 
so  that  iprtiilst  the  main  action  of  Mr.  Leyland's  story  lies 
with  the  Grand  Fleet  before  Brest,  many  and  important 
episodes  are  referred  to  Bochefort,  Ferrol,  or  other  localities 
within  the  somewhat  wide  limits.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  consists  of  the  official  correspondence  between  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Admiralty,  including  not  only 
Comwallis's  own  letters,  but  also  those  written  to  him  by 
Collingwood  or  Calder  off  Bochefort,  Pellew  or  Cochrane  off 
Ferrol,  and  manj^  junior  officers — captains,  commanders  or 
lieutenants— commanding  detached  squadrons  or  single 
ships,  occasionally  on  service  that  might  be  fairly  described 
as  romantic.  By  the  kindness  of  Colonel  ComwaJlis-West 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  Mr.  Leyland  has  also 
been  able  to  use  the  Admiral's  own  papers,  which — among 
others — ^include  the  semi-private  letters  of  Lord  Melville,  tie 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  thus  to  bring  into  clearer 
light  the  character  of  the  man  whose  greatness  history  has 
hitherto  been  content  to  take  very  much  on  trust,  or  with  a 
carefully  restrained  approval.  It  was,  indeed,  known  that 
as  a  captain  he  had  repeatedly  distinguished  himself,  and 
especially  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  April  12,  1782,  when 
the  capture  of  the  French  flagship  was  mainly  due  to  the 
pertinacity  with  which  ComwaUis  hung  on  to  her.  With 
Bodney's  conduct  in  the  latter  part  of  that  action,  Comwallis 
was  by  no  means  satisfied ;  and  Mr.  Leyland  has  found  a 
copy  of  doggerel  verses,  which,  whether  they  were  composed 
by  ComwsuUs  himself  or  not,  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  so 
that  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  express  his  opinion. 
They  tell  how  the  French  line  was  broken  up,  the  ^  Glorieux ' 
a  wreck,  and  how,  with  a  most  glorious  prospect  before  him, 
the  Admiral  laid  his  main  topsail  aback : — 

The  French  fleet  were  beaten  and  put  to  the  run. 

And  the  Snglish  with  copper  bottoms  looked  on  the  fun. 

To  larboard  a  sweep  did  Hood's  squadron  make. 

And  the  *  Caesar '  and  '  Ardent '  did  both  of  ihem  take. 

Our  chief,  he  lay  quiet,  with  good  ships  around  him — 

Some  willing  to  move,  but — ^^e  devil  confound  him — 

He  made  bo  signal  to  chase,  nor  would  let  others  go.  .  .  . 

A  ship  or  two  pushed  on,  whether  he  wotild  or  no, 

Intent  upon  honoiu'  and  to  conquer  the  foe, 

By  whi(m  the  French  Admiral  and  <  Hector  *  were  taken. 

And  this,  perhaps,  may  save  our  brave  Admiral's  bacon. 
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At  night  he  lay  to  on  the  victorious  field. 
Though  the  poor  beaten  French  were  ready  to  yield. 
Had  a  chief  worthy  Britain  commanded  our  fleet. 
Twenty-five  good  French  ships  had  been  laid  at  our  feet. 

This  is  almost  identical  with  what  Hood  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  the  agreement  of  opinion  and  judgement  on 
this  tactical  question  suggest'S  a  correspondence  of  ability, 
though  not  of  temper.  Cornwallis's  verse  is  not  flattering ; 
but  it  is  of  honeyed  sweetness  in  comparison  with  the  mingled 
vinegar  and  gall  of  Hood's  prose.  As  an  admiral,  Gom- 
wallis  had  never  the  opportunity  of  commanding  a  fleet  in 
action,  and  his  fame  has  rested  principally  on  his  brilliant 
retreat,  with  a  small  squadron,  in  front  of  the  whole  Brest 
fleet,  though  indeed  his  escape  was  largely  due  to  the  French 
Admiral's  want  of  nerve.  It  was,  indeed,  known  that  he 
commanded  in  this  long  and  wearing  blockade;  but  as 
there  was  no  fighting  on  a  grand  scale,  people  have  rested 
content  in  the  belief  that  what  happened  was  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  did  not  tell  of  any  particular  merit. 
How  differently  Nelson  judged  of  him  appears  from  a 
charming  letter  written  from  the  Mediterranean  on  Decem- 
ber 80,  1804,  when  bis  own  watch  off  Toulon  was  drawing 
near  an  end.  It  has  been  now  printed,  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  original  in  the  Comwallis  papers : — 

*  My  dear  Friend, — I  always  feel  happy  in  hearing  from  you,  for 
I  never,  never  shall  forget  that  to  you  probably  I  owe  my  life,  and 
I  feel  that  I  imbibed  from  you  certain  sentiments  which  have  greatly 
assisted  me  in  my  naval  career — that  we  could  always  beat  a  French- 
man if  we  fought  him  long  enough ;  that  the  difiiculty  of  getting  at 
them  was  oftentimes  more  people's  own  fancy  than  from  the  difiicul^ 
of  the  undertaking ;  that  people  did  not  know  what  they  could  do 
until  they  tried  ;  and  that  it  was  always  to  err  on  the  right  side  to 
fight.  I  was  then  at  that  time  of  life  *  to  make  the  impression  which 
has  never  been  shaken.  But  on  the  score  of  fighting,  I  believe,  my 
dear  friend,  that  you  have  had  your  full  share,  and  in  obtaining  the 
greatest  victory,  if  it  had  been  followed  up,  that  our  country  ever  saw. 

'  I  own  I  should  like  to  see  you  with  the  Brest  fieet  well  clear  of 
the  land,  and  from  my  heart  I  hope  that  will  happen.  There  is  not, 
my  dear  friend,  that  man  breathing  who  would  rejoice  more  than 
your  most  attached  and  afiectionate  friend,  Nelson  and  Bronte.' 

The  public  and  private  correspondence  of  CornwalliB 
naturally  forms  the  greatest  and  most  important  part  of  these 
volumes,  but  Mr.  Leyland  has  been  able  to  add  a  few  other 

♦  At  the  time  referred  to  Nelson  was  twenty-two.  Cornwallis  was 
fifleen  year?  older, 
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prirate  letters,  and  lias  also  given  some  of  tbe  more 
interesting  letters  of  Napoleon,  the  minister  of  the  nary 
(Decres),  the  commander  in  chief  at  Brest  (Granteanme)  and 
others,  so  that,  all  together,  we  have  here  a  yery  fbll 
account  of  what  the  western  blockade  really  was  and  how  it 
was  maintained. 

From  the  French  point  of  view  Major  Desbriere  has 
given  an  eqnaUy  detailed  account  of  what  was  going  on  at 
Brest  and  other  ports  from  Flushing  to  Toulon.  In  its 
entirety,  his  work  is  still  more  comprehensive ;  for  though 
the  last  three  and  largest  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  record 
of  aSSEkirs  dtbring  1803-4-5,  the  first  two  relate  the  earlier 
attempts  on  Ireland,  and  naturally  give,  at  very  fcdl  length, 
the  story  of  Hoche's  abortive  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay, 
which  M.  Desbriere,  quoting  from  Mn  Lecky,  believes  to 
have  been  much  nearer  success  than  it  actually  was.  Mr. 
Lecky,  in  fact,  arguing  from  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
time,  has  spoken  of  the  very  serious  trouble  which  would 
have  accrual  to  the  English  Government  had  Hoche,  with 
15,000  disciplined  soldiers,  been  able  to  g^ve  a  backbone  to 
the  jelly-like  mass  of  seething  discontent  and  potential 
rebellion.  But  he  has  enormously  exaggerated  the  numbers 
of  Hoche's  force,  and  has  taken  for  granted  the  statement 
so  often  made,  that  its  landing  was  prevented  only  by  the 
bad  weather ;  he  has  not  noticed  that  the  expedition  sailed 
in  unfavourable  weather  because  the  English  fleet  had 
prevented  its  sailing  when  the  weather  was  fine ;  that  its 
dispersion  and  the  untoward  accidents  of  the  voyage  were 
due  entirely  to  the  fear  of  meeting  the  English  fleet  on  the 
way;  and  that  finally,  those  ships  which,  shattered  and 
storm-beaten,  succeeded  in  reaching  Bantry  Bay,  could  not 
wait  till  the  weather  moderated  because  they  were  in  hourly 
dread  of  the  English  fleet  breaking  in  on  them.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  was  the  threat  of  the  English  fleet — 
not  by  any  means  well  conducted — ^that  overthrew  the 
expedition;  and  M.  Desbriere,  appointed  to  edit  these 
volumes,  on  account  of  his  experience  of  sea  affkirs  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  *  of  English,  ought  to  have  known  this, 
and  been  able  to  understand  it. 

•  The  many  mis-spellings  of  English  words  and  names  might 
saggest  that  '  sa  connaissance  approfondie '  is  intended  more  as  a  com- 
plimentaiy  expression  than  a  heAA  statement  of  i^t,  were  it  not  that 
there  are  also  many  blunders  in  dates  and  in  French  names — personal 
and  geographical;  far  too  many  in  a  semi-official  work  of  this 
character  and  authority. 
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We  do  not,  however^  propose  to  follow  him  into  the 
detailed  story  of  these  earlier  expeditions  or  plans.  The 
interest  of  the  idea  is  concentrated  on  that  great  attempt 
which  seemed  to  be  preparing  daring  the  early  years  of  the 
Napoleonic  war,  till  finally  submerged  in  the  waves  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  The  preparations  at  Toulon  were  as  distinctly 
connected  with  this  as  those  at  Brest  or  the  other  western 
ports,  and  supply  many  most  interesting  pages  to  M. 
Desbridre's  work,  though  the  English  opposition  to  them 
does  not  come  within  Mr.  Leyland's  plan,  having,  indeed, 
long  since  been  given  to  the  English  public  in  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas's  ^  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  Yiscount.  Nelson,'  to 
which  the  present  volumes  are  rightly  described  as  '  an 
^  essential  complement.'  The  two  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  one 
whole,  and  ought  to  be  taken  together  as  the  correlative  of 
M.  Desbriere's  weighty  tomes.* 

The  object  which,  from  the  first,  Cornwallis  had  in  view 
was  to  prevent  the  French  fleet  sailing  from  Brest,  or 
rather,  to  prevent  it  sailing  without  fighting.  His  station 
was  before  Brest,  coming  into  the  Iroise — the  basin  im- 
mediately outside  the  Goulet — when  the  wind  was  light  or 
easterly,  and  keeping  further  to  seaward  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  so  strong  from  the  west  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  French  fleet  to  come  out,  and 
on  the  other,  to  make  it  very  dangerous  for  the  English 
ships  to  keep  near  in.  Occasionally,  and  indeed  in  the 
winter  months  frequently,  they  stood  over  and  sheltered 
themselves  from  the  violent  westerly  gales  in  Torbay,  but 
always  prepared  to  sail  the  moment  the  wind,  veering  to 
the  north,  rendered  it  possible  for  the  French  to  get  out. 
And  thus,  from  May  1803  to  December  1805,  Cornwallis, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants  in  a  few  short 
absences,  kept  such  a  watch  on  Brest  that,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  the  French  fleet  never  ventured  outside. 
We  now  know  from  M.  Desbridre's  pages  what  was  wished, 
ordered  or  suggested  inside  the  port,  whilst  Mr.  Leyland 
enables  us  to  see  how  far  it  was  understood  and  prepared  for. 

Through  all,  the  secrets  of  the  French  Government  were 

*  Contrary  to  the  geoeral  rule  with  French  books,  theee  volumes  are 
exoesaiyely  heavy,  weighing  on  the  average  3  lbs.  apiece.  One  of 
them — ^vol.  iii. — weighs  4  lbs.  8  oz.,  and  is  feir  too  heavy  to  be  held  com- 
fortably in  the  hand  whilst  reading.  Vol.  iv.,  which  weighs  5^  Iba., 
is  happily  divided  into  two,  and  so  makes  the  work  in  five  volumes, 
though  numbered  in  four. 
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wonderfdlly  well  kept.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  life  of 
Nelson  that,  in  1798,  he  was  not  able  to  find  oat  the  destina- 
tion of  the  expedition  to  Egypt — a  secret  so  well  kept  that 
even  the  snperior  French  officers  did  not  know  it  till  after  the 
fleet  had  left  Malta ;  *  and  daring  the  whole  coarse  of  Nelson's 
blockade  of  Tonlon  the  same  strict  secrecy  was  preserved. 
Nelson  had  plenty  of  intelligence,  bat  it  was  always  false^ 
carefully  fabricated  for  his  special  ase.  As  be  did  not  trast 
it,  it  did  not  lead  him  astray,  bat  no  doabt  it  pazzled  him, 
and  kept  him  to  the  last  ancertain  whether  the  French 
fleet,  if  it  got  oat,  was  to  go  to  Egypt  or  Ireland,  to  the 
West  Indies  or  to  the  East,  bat  ^  if  it  goes  to  the  Antipodes,' 
he  wrote,  *  I  follow  it.'  On  the  whole,  he  concladed  that  its 
destination  woald  be  oat  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  most 
probably  Ireland ;  bat  he  hoped  to  bring  it  to  action  before 
it  got  very  far  from  Tonlon.  His  wish  was  to  tempt  it  oat 
by  apparent  slackness ;  and  indeed  the  slackness  was  often 
qnite  real,  for  Nelson  never  had  a  snfficient  force  to  enable 
him  to  keep  ap  the  close,  unremitting  watch  which  Com- 
wallis  did  on  Brest.  As  it  was,  there  were  very  capable 
officers  who  doubted  the  excellence  of  his  particular  method ; 
and  as  early  as  June  11,  1804,  Captain  WMtby,  an  old  friend 
of  ComwaUis,  who  had  just  come  home  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, wrote  to  him,  explaining  and  commenting  on  the 
situation  of  Toalon,  and  continuing : — 

'  From  all  this  I  draw  one  general  conclusion — that  it  is  very  pos- 
fdUe  for  them  [the  French]  to  escape  him  [Nelson].  Upon  the  last 
occasion  they  might  have  got  to  the  West  Indies  or  elsewhere,  without 
the  poflfdbility  of  discovery,  had  they  so  chosen.  .  .  .  They  have  ten 
sail  of  the  line  at  Toulon,  one  at  Cadir,  four,  1  think,  at  Ferrol,  six  at 
Rochefort,  and  twenty,  you  say,  at  Brest,  making,  in  all,  one-and-forty 
sail  of  the  line.  If  Uiey  pass  Lord  Nelson  they  can  relieve  Cadiz, 
Ferrol,  Bochef ort ;  and  if  in  their  way  to  Brest  you  meet  them  some 
morning,  when  they  are  attempting  a  grand  junction,  I  shall  not  be 
surprised.  I  mention  this  to  you  that  you  may  pay  what  attention 
you  choose  to  this  scheme  of  probabilities,  and  have  your  ships  so 
much  in  your  eye  at  daylight  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.'! 

It  is  more  than  interesting  to  compare  with  this  letter  of 
Captain  Whitby's,  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Yice-Admiral 
Laionche  commanding  at  Toalon,  at  aboat  the  same  date : — 

'  Sa  Majesty  Imperials,  voulant  fidre  coucourir  Tescadre  que  vous 


♦  Of.  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1901,  p.  268. 
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commandez  aux  operations  de  la  flotille  destinee  k  porter  une  armee 
de  cent  vingt-cinq  millc  hommea  en  Angleterre,  tous  fait  connaitre, 
par  lea  presentee  instructions.  .  .  .  Pour  arriver  au  but  qui  Ta  vous 
dtre  marqu^,  votre  navigation  se  divise  en  trois  parties  principalea  et 
distinctes.  Votre  depart  de  Toulon,  votre  entree  dans  I'Oc^an  et  votre 
jonction  avec  I'escadre  de  Rochefort,  constituent  la  premiere  partie ; 
votre  depart  de  Rochefort  avec  les  deux  escadres  r^unies  sons  votre 
commanderaent,  et  votre  arrivde  sur  un  point  de  croisi^re  determine, 
constituent  la  deuxi^me  partie ;  et  enfin  votre  navigation  de  ce  point 
de  croisi^re  au  vent  et  k  la  vue  de  la  rade  de  Cherbourg  constitue  la 
troisieme.' 

They  go  on  to  speak  in  minute  detail  of  these  three  parts. 
The  ships  are  to  be  provisioned  with  victuals  and  stores  of 
all  kinds,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  keep  the  sea  for  fully 
four  months.  All  communication  with  the  shore,  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  service,  is  forbidden ; 
and,  morning  and  evening,  the  men  are  to  be  exercised  at 
the  guns.  Whenever  the  enemy  is  in  sight,  the  ships  are 
to  get  under  way,  or  pretend  to  do  so,  so  that  he  may 
become  careless  about  it,  and  keep  further  off,  especially  if 
he  thinks  he  knows  the  destination  of  the  French  fleet,  as  to 
which  pains  are  to  be  taken  to  deceive  him.  Pilots  for 
Sicily  and  for  Egypt  are  to  be  embarked,  and  if  this  is 
judged  too  transparent  a  trick,  letters  can  be  sent  to  Corsica 
ordering  such  pilots  to  be  got  together — *et  vous  feriez 

•  partir  le  bateau  porteur  de  votre  d^p^che  dans  des  circon- 

*  stances  telles  qu'il  ne  put  ^viter  de  tomber  au  pouvoir  de 
^  Tennemi.'  And  so,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  and  favourable 
opportunity,  the  squadron  is  to  get  under  way  by  night, 
and,  keeping  the  closest  possible  order,  take  the  shortest 
and  quickest  route  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  call  off  Cadiz 
for  the  *  Aigle,'  if  the  weather  permit  her  to  get  out,  but 
if  not  to  proceed  without  her,  and  keeping  well  out  to  sea, 
thirty  or  at  the  very  least  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  land, 
go  round  Cape  Finisterre,  past  Ferrol,  release  the  squadron 
at  the  lle'd'Aix,  and  take  up  a  station  in  latitude  48''30'  N. 
and  longitude  12**  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  During 
the  whole  voyage  the  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  squadron's  nationality  and  route  becoming  known. 
Neutrals  are  to  be  hailed  in  English;  English  ships  that 
become  prizes  are  to  be  sunk  after  their  crews  have  been 
taken  out. 

*  Quant  aux  butiments  de  guerre  que  vous  pourriez  rencontrer,  il 
importe  essentiellement  qu'ils  ne  puisaent  reconnattre  la  force  et  la 
direction  de  Tescadre,  ni  Tobserver  en  suivant  sa  route.  .  .  .  Mais, 
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oette  croiaiere  n'ajaDt  d'autre  objet  que  de  Tons  placer  ear  iin  point 
ooLvenable  d'oii  vous  puissiez,  k  la  &yeur  d'an  bon  TODt,  voiis  porter 
rapidement  dans  la  Manche,  avec  la  presque  certitude  d'^viter  Tescadre 
de  lord  ComwalliF,  qui  eat  la  seule  dont  la  rencontre  puisse  ^tre 
dangereoae  pour  la  Totre ;  d^  que  lea  rents  a'eleveront  avec  apparence 
de  stability  .  •  .  youb  vous  porterez,  avec  toute  la  yitesse  dont  yos 
Taisseauz  sont  susceptibles,  sur  Cherbourg '  .  .  • 

where  he  would  receive  further  instructions  for  his 
guidance.*  The  whole  order  ought  to  be  carefully  read  in 
its  minute  detail,  which  seems  more  clearly  than  anything 
else  to  show  Napoleon's  mind  at  the  time.  M.  Desbri^re 
thinks  that  it  may  have  been  written  in  May  or  June  1804, 
but  had  certainly  not  been  sent  by  July  2,  and  was  probably 
not  sent  at  all.  If  not^  a  letter  embodying  the  same 
instruction,  but  in  fewer  words  and  with  less  detail,  was 
written  on  July  2.  In  it,  as  in  the  other,  Latouche  was  ordered 
to  pass  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Bochefort,  add  the  ships  there  to  his  squadron,  raising  it  to 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  and  then  *  with- 
^  out  anchoring,  without  losing  a  moment,  either  passing 
^  round  Ireland  or  coming  up  the  Channel,  appear  off 
*  Boulogne.  Que  nous  soyons  maitres  du  d^troit  six  heures, 
^  et  nous  serons  maitres  du  monde.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  throughout  these  instructions  the 
one  measure  indicated  as  essential  to  success  is  evasion: 
everywhere  the  enemy  is  to  be  avoided ;  if  sighted,  he  is  to 
be  deceived  and  escaped  from,  never  to  be  fought  with  and 
crushed.  On  this  point,  the  teaching  of  history  is  emphatic 
and  single-voiced :  a  strategy  of  evasion  can  lead  only  to 
disaster,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  the  more  curious  as  so 
totally  at  variance  with  Napoleon's  own  practice  on  land. 
Latouche,  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  is  to  escape,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  from  the  watch  which  often  could  not 
muster  more  than  seven ;  he  is  to  avoid  Ferrol,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  blockading  force;  the  enemy's  squadron  off 
Hochefort  may,  perhaps,  be  crushed  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  but  it  is  more  important  to  beguile  them  by  a 
false  route ;  with  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  he  is  to  come  into 
the  Channel,  or  go  north  about  to  the  Narrow  Sea,  taking 
the  utmost  care  to  avoid  Comwallis,  who  with  fifteen  ships 
is  already  occupied  in  watching  Ganteaume  and  his  twenty- 
three  ships  in  Brest.  A  victory.  Napoleon  frequently  wrote, 
would  be  useless ;  the  ships  as  they  came  to  Boulogne  must 

♦  Deebrifere,  iv.  3-8. 
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be  sound  and  effectiye,  not  in  need  of  repair,  as  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  It  is  extraordinary  that  he  never  realized 
that  after  a  battle  of  thirty- nine  ships — if  the  junction 
could  be  effected — against  fifteen,  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  fifteen  would  necessarily  raise  the  blockade,  and  that, 
with  the  resources  of  Brest  behind  them,  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  thirty-nine  would  be  speedily  refitted. 

From  the  merely  historical  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
perhaps  of  more  interest  to  note  the  evidence  which  these 
instructions  and  this  letter  afford  of  Napoleon's  intention  in 
the  summer  of  1804 — evidence  that  does  not  rest  on  any 
assertion  of  his,  which  might  or  might  not  be  made  with 
intent  to  deceive,  or  yet  on  any  operations  open  to  the 
world,  which  might  be  a  blind,  or  for  beguiling  traitors  into 
giving  false  information,  but  on  confidential  orders  known 
only  to  Latouche  and  to  Ganteaume.  No  argument  or 
assertion,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  possibly  upset  this  proof 
that  in  June  and  July  1804  it  was  Napoleon's  intention  to 
invade  England  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  that  his  prepara- 
tions had  &at  objective  distinctly  in  view.  Was  this  a  new 
idea?  In  the  confidential  letter  of  July  2,  already  referred 
to,  he  says:  *Entre  Staples,  Boulogne,  Wimereux  et 
^  Ambleteuse,  deux  nouveaux  ports  que  j'ai  fait  construire, 
^  nous  avons  1800  chaloupes  canonni^rea,  bateaux  canonniers, 
*  p^niches,  etc.,  portant  120,000  hommes  et  10,000  chevaux ;  * 
and  on  previous  pages  Major  Desbri^re  has  given  detailed 
accounts  of  the  gathering  of  troops  and  of  the  building  of 
the  boats,  together  with  excellent  plans  of  the  works  at  the 
new  porte.  Many  of  the  boats,  pinnaces  or  praams  were 
heavily  armed,  and  everything  points  to  the  intention  of 
carrying  over  the  troops  in  these — by  stealth  and  evasion, 
if  possible ;  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary. 

For  the  evasion,  the  long  nights  of  winter  were  needed, 
as  Bonaparte  had  suggested  to  the  Directory  in  March 
1798;*  and  now  with  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he 
laboured  to  give  the  idea  effect  in  his  own  way.  This  was 
public ;  all  France  and  all  Europe,  including  England,  knew 
of  it.  Politicians  certainly  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
threat,  and  in  France  the  soldiers  believed  that  their 
opportunity  was  at  hand.  In  England,  the  popular  alarm 
was  a  true  cry  *  To  arms ! '  and  the  volunteers  mustered  by 
their  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but  neither  in  England,  nor 
indeed  in   France,  did  the   sailor-men  think  much  of  it. 

♦  C£  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1901,  p.  253. 
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Pellew  openly  said  so  in  the  House  of  Commons,  considering 
the  passage  of  the  boats,  in  fiEkce  of  Keith's  squadron  in  the 
Narrow  Sea,  quite  impossible;  and,  with  a  bitter  hamoor 
peculiarly  his  own,  St.  Vincent,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiral^,  is  said  to  have  snarlcMl,  ^  I  don't  say  the  French 
^  can't  come ;  I  only  say  they  can't  come  by  sea.' 

It  is  thus  quite  permissible  to  urge  that  Bonaparte  was 
able  to  take  a  naral  view  of  the  situation ;  that  his  public 
declarations  were  purposely  false ;  that  the  extended  opera- 
tions were  a  mere  blind^  and  that  the  very  costly  excavation 
of  harbours,  old  and  new,  was  to  form  shelters  for  the 
privateers  and  small  cruisers  who  were  to  worry  the  English 
trade.  On  the  other  hand  we  refuse  to  believe  the 
statement — made  by  Napoleon  himself  in  after  years — that 
the  troops  were  assembled,  the  *  Grand  Army '  organised  and 
disciplined  to  the  point  which  made  it  the  marvel  and  terror 
of  Europe,  solely  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  the 
Austrians,  with  whom  France  had  then  no  quarrel ;  or  that 
when  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
hiB  enemies,  Bonaparte  frittered  away  his  resources  in 
preparing  to  meet  a  hypothetical  enemy.  The  story  is 
altogether  ^too  thin,'  and  is  contradicted  not  only  by  its 
intrinsic  improbability,  but  by  the  formal  order  of  Decr^s, 
which  concludes : — 

'  Cette  grande  operation  n'a  pas  ^t^  coQ9ue  par  le  Premier  Consul 
sans  qu'il  edt  profond^ment  calculi  lea  chances  de  son  succ^,  et  tout 
marin  qui  oonnait  les  c6te8  respectives  con9oit  que  pour  ce  succ^  il 
ne  &udra  que  perseverance  dans  I'attente  du  moment  opportun  pour 
porter  un  coup  decisif.  Peu  de  lieues  nous  s^parent  de  I'Angleterre, 
et  quelle  que  soit  la  surveillance  prdsum^e  de  sea  croiaieres,  elles  ne 
peuvent  ae  |»opo8er  cette  continuity  de  mesures  et  de  concoura  des 
elements  necessaires  pour  fermer  la  route  k  une  flotille  qui  sera  aid^e 
de  I'avantage  de  sa  situation,  de  la  multiplicity  de  sea  mojens,  et  de  la 
velocity  de  son  appareillage.'  * 

This  order,  which  was  clearly  drawn  up  by  Bonaparte,  not 
by  Decr^,  in  whose  name  it  was  issued,  cannot  be 
considered  a  mere  blind,  and  may  be  taken  as  positive 
evidence  that  in  the  winter  of  1803  the  scheme  was  not 
mere  pretence.  Major  Desbri^re,  however,  after  describing 
the  whole  in  exact  detail,  pooh-poohs  it  as  being  neither 
new  nor  original,  and  thus  quite  unworthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation by  a  man  of  Bonaparte's  genius.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  scheme  very  similar  to  that  of  1803  was  proposed  in 
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1798  and  again  in  1801.  By  these,  M.  Desbrifere  thinks, 
Bonaparte  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  faulty  nature  of 
the  design ;  but  in  fact  the  conditions  were  very  different, 
for  in  1803  Bonaparte  wielded  the  whole  power  and 
controlled  the  treasury  of  France,  whereas  in  1801  he  was 
still  feeling  his  way,  and  had  neither  the  political  nor  the 
military  strength  to  carry  it  out,  and  in  1798  he  was  the 
servant  of  the  Directory.  M.  Desbri^re  thinks  it  right  to 
ignore  these  conditions,  and  summing  up  Bonaparte's  share 
in  the  plan  of  1798,  he  puts  forward  the  most  astounding 
proposition  that  was  ever  made  by  an  historian.  He 
says : — 

'  Le  role  do  Bonaparte  dans  son  court  passage  au  commandement  de 
I'arm^e  d'Anglcterre  et  le  fond  m^nie  de  ses  intentions  ont  ^t^  tr^ 
diversement  appr^ci^.  U  y  a  dans  toute  cette  affaire  beaucoup  de 
choses  qu'on  ne  peut  s'expliquer.  Or,  Thypothese  de  fautes,  d'erreurs, 
de  maladresses  absolument  incompatibles  avec  le  plus  grand  g^nie  de 
rhistoire  devant  dtre  ^cart^e,  il  ne  reate  que  des  motifs  personnels. . .  .*♦ 

To  Major  Desbri^re  the  argument  has  appeared  so  sound 
that  he  repeats  it  with  reference  to  the  ^  conception '  of 
1803  :— 

'  Si  celle-ci,  quelque  audacieuse  qu'elle  puisse  se  r^v^Ier,  pr^sente 
des  chances  de  succ^,  on  pourra  continuer  a  prater  an  Premier  Consul 
le  d^sir  sincere  de  la  faire  aboutir  et  persister  k  croire  qu'il  en  a  efiec- 
tivement  poursuivi  la  r^lisation.  Mais  si,  au  contraire,  ii  devient 
Evident  que  le  projet  est  insuifisant,  faux,  qu*ii  p^che  par  la  base,  il 
sera  absolument  impossible  de  Tattribuer  au  plus  grand  g^nie  de 
rhistoire,  et  ii  ^udi-a  chercher  ailleurs  les  motifs  de  sa  coiiduite.'t 

We  are  not  now  writing  an  appreciation  of  Napoleon's 
character  or  genius ;  but  we  suppose  that  M.  Desbri^re  is 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  but  some  evil  spirit 
in  his  form,  who  afterwards  led  the  great  army  into  Bussia 
without  providing  for  its  food,  its  clothing,  or  its  retreat. 
Major  Desbri^re's  military  opinions  are,  fortunately,  of 
greater  value  than  his  historical  or  biographical  estimates, 
and  he  is  quite  clear  that  the  conception  of  1803  was  a  pre- 
destined failure.  When  the  winter,  with  its  long  nights, 
came  on,  the  boats  were  not  ready,  and  such  as  were  could 
not  be  trusted  at  sea  in  the  seasonable  weather.  It  would 
seem  that  Bonaparte  was  already  becoming  conscious  that 
his  darling  project  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  fancied, 
and  a  letter  of  December  1,  1803,  from  Ganteaume,  then 

♦  Desbri^re,  i.  388.  t  Ibid.  iii.  805. 
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prifet  maritime  at  Toulon,  accelerated  his  conviction,  and 
gave  a  new  torn  to  his  '  conception ' : — 

<  I  do  not  think  it  absolutely  impossible/  ¥rrote  Ganteamney  '  for  a 
yiolent  gale,  such  as  we  have  every  winter  in  the  Channeli  to  clear 
oor  coast  of  the  enemy's  ships  appointed  to  keep  watch  on  and  beat 
back  our  flotilla ;  for  a  calm  following  the  gale,  as  is  common  enough, 
to  &Tour  the  passage  of  the  flotilla ;  or  for  the  dash,  courage,  and 
good  fcrhme  of  our  troops,  once  landed,  to  sweep  everything  before 
them ; — mais  ce  que  je  consid^re  comme  extraordinairement  difficile, 
c'est  de  pouvoir  conserver,  sans  accident  et  sans  de  grandes  avaries,  un 
nombre  prodigieux  de  petits  b&timents  accumulds  n^cessaireraent  dans 
lea  ports  pendant  la  grosse  temp^te  qui  doit  ^carter  Pennemi,  pour  lea 
avoir  prets  et  en  ^tat  de  recevoir  la  troupe  au  premier  et  seul  moment 
fiivorable ;  car,  ce  moment  perdu .  Pennemi  est  encore  k  notre  porte  et 
toute  tentative  eat  inutile.* 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  very  great  difBculty  of  getting 
sach  an  enormous  number  of  boats  to  sea  in  one  tide ;  and, 
as  tbe  time  of  bigh  water  was  different  in  the  several  ports, 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  over  the  army  in  one  united 
body,  sufficient  to  stand  up  against  the  enemy,  who  had  been 
so  long  warned,  and  would  be  fighting  for  their  hearths  and 
homes : — 

'  Tenter  dans  une  nuit  obscure  de  tromper  la  surveillance  de  Tennemi, 
et  hasarder  le  passage  lorsqu'il  ne  sera  pas  d^finitivement  ^cart^  de  nos 
c6te8  et  du  canal  que  nous  devons  traverser,  me  paratt  presque  impos- 
sible. •  .  .  Ne  peut^n  pas  craindre  qu'apr^s  lea  grandes  lenteurs, 
suites  naturelles  de  la  confusion  et  du  tumulte  qui  r^gnent  dans 
Pobscurit^,  particuli^rement  k  la  mer,  le  jour  ne  surprenne  notre  flotte 
k  mi-chemin  et  sons  le  canon  des  armements  ennemis,  sans  qu'elle 
puiase  esp^rer  de  regagner  le  port,  ni  atteindre  la  c6te  d'Angleterre  ? 
La  surv^llance  des  Anglais,  en  fait  de  marine,  dans  les  temps  ordi- 
naires  et  dans  les  guerres  pr^c^dentes,  nous  a  parn  parfois  tenir  du 
prodige ;  que  ne  doit-elle  pas  ^tre  en  cette  occasion  ?  •  .  .  Je  regarde 
i'expldition  de  la  flotille,  sinon  comme  impossible,  mais  comme 
extr^mement  chanoeuse  et  dont  le  succ^s  ne  pent  avoir  lieu  que  par 
quelque  grand  ^v^nement  impossible  k  pr^voir.  .  •  .' 

All  these  are  the  rational  objections  of  a  sailor  who  could 
see  the  difficulties  to  which  a  soldier — even  one  of  the 
greatest — was  blind;  and  then,  thinking  perhaps  that  an 
absolute  condemnation  of  a  step  favoured  by  the  Mrst  Consul 
might  be  impolitic,  he  suggested  that  a  flying  squadron 
might  be  able  to  escort  the  flotilla,  not  by  evasion,  but  by 
force.     For  such  a  squadron — 

*  Peut-^tre  n'e{lt-il  pas  ^t^  impossible,  quoique  la  chose  soit  fort 
difficile,  de  se  porter  dans  la  Manche  inopin^ment,  et,  apr^s  avoir 
employ^  diveraes  faussea  routes  pour  donner  le  change  k  Tennemi, 
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surprendre  lea  croiseurs  stationn^s  devant  Boulogne,  dontje  ne  suppose 
pas  la  force  au-dessus  de  quelques  vaisseaux  et  quelques  frigates,  lea 
^carter  du  canal  non  pendant  huit  heures  seulement,  mais  pendant 
quarante-huit.  Cette  tentative,  je  le  r^p^te,  aerait  eztrdmemmit  bardie, 
extr^mement  p^rilleose,  roais  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'elle  puiase  toe  jng^ 
impraticable  par  des  marins.'  * 

In  this  suggestion  Bonaparte  saw  an  escape  from  the 
embarrassment  of  the  flotilla  design,  and  appropriated 
it  with  such  readiness  that  M.  Desbri^re,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  admit  that  his  hero  could  be  in  error,  or 
that  any  mere  sailor  could  see  further  into  the  problem, 
maintains  that  the  new  proposal  was  really  Bonaparte's, 
but  that  he  had  allowed  Ganteaume  to  fathom  his  inten- 
tions. For  such  an  opinion  there  is  no  valid  evidence, 
and  all  presumption  is  against  it.  Granteaume's  criticisms 
on  the  winter  flotilla  are  those  of  a  sailor ;  his  suggestion 
of  convoying  the  boats  by  a  special  squadron — avowedly 
a  very  dangerous  pis-oiler — is  still  a  sailor's;  whilst  from 
flrst  to  last  every  scheme  put  forward  by  Bonaparte  has 
the  certain  mark  of  emanating  from  a  man  very  ignorant 
of  everything  relating  to  the  sea.  But,  in  fact.  Major 
Desbri^re,  in  the  excess  of  his  Bonapartism,  is  very  far  from 
consistent;  and  the  bases  of  his  belief,  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  may  be  summarised  as — first,  the  several  projects 
for  the  invasion  of  England  were  so  evidently  unsound,  that 
it  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  Bonaparte's  superb  genins 
could  have  seriously  entertained  them ;  and,  second^  the 
several  projects  were  certainly  the  conception  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  measures  devised  for  carrying  them  out  have  the 
stamp  of  his  genius  and  indomitable  will.  We  will  readily 
admit  that  the  projects  were  unsound,  but  there  can,  we  think, 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Bonaparte  did  very  seriously 
entertain  them.  That  he  spent  long  and  anxious  months  in 
planning  the  measures  for  carrying  them  out  is  also  certain ; 
but  his  share  in  the  conceptiou,  which  has  attracted  the 
greatest  notice,  was  modifying  a  scheme  which — in  Gkin- 
teaume's  words — was  ^extrSmement  hardie,  extrSmement 
^  p^rilleuse,'  into  one  which  was  absolutely  impossible. 

We  have  seen  that  in  July,  1804,  Napoleon  was  intent  on 
bringing  the  united  squadrons  from  Toulon  and  Bochefort 

♦  Desbri^re,  iiL  632-4.  This  interesting  and  remarkable  letter,  now 
first  printed  fix>m  the  Archives  Nationales,  is  headed,  in  ^ror, '  Au 
g^n^ral  Ganteaume,  pr^fet  maritime  It  Toulon.'  The  heading  clearly 
should  be,  ^  Le  g^n^ral  Ganteatime  au  g^n^ral  fionaparte.' 
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into  the  Narrow  Sea,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  this 
wonld  have  been  attempted  but  for  the  death  of  Latonche- 
Tr^TiUe  on  August  19.  The  delay  in  appointing  Yillenenve 
as  his  successor,  and,  possibly,  as  M.  Desbri^re  suggests, 
the  coronation /e^e«,  suspended  the  proposal  for  some  months. 
M.  Besbri^  adds :  ^  Ce  n'est  peut-Stre  assez  dire,  et  il  est 

*  infiniment  probable  qu'a  cette  6poque  Napoleon  a  pens^ 
'  non  pas  seulement  a  remettre  I'exp^dition,  mais  k  y 
'  renoncer  compl^tement.'  He  thus  holds  that  the  sending 
c^  the  Toulon  and  Bochef  ort  squadrons  to  the  West  Indies 
in  1805  had  no  reference  to  any  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  but  was  distinctly  a  raid  on  the  English  colonies ; 
and  he  dwells  on  the  wording  of  the  orders  sent  to  Yilleneuve 
on  December  12, 1804 — detailed  orders  for  his  conduct  in 
the  West  Indies,  for  meeting  the  Bochefort  squadron  at 
Martinique  and  taking  it  under  his  orders,  and  for  returning 
to  Prance.     *  Vous  atterrirez  sur  le  Perrol,  vous  d6bloquerez 

*  la  division  aux  ordres  du  capitaine  Gourdon,  qui,  forte  de 

*  cinq   vaisseaux  et  de   deux  frigates,  sera  prete  a  vous 

*  rejoindre,  et  vous  rentrerez  a  Eochefort.'  *  What  was  to 
follow  was  not  stated,  though  Napoleon's  memorandum  to 
Decr^,  of  December  14,  refers  explicitly  to  making  *  a  land- 
^  ing  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere ; '  t  &i^d,  in  any  case,  it  was  not 
with  these  orders  that  Yilleneuve  finally  sailed,  but  with 
others,  sealed,  which  are  not  now  given.  We  may,  how- 
ever, fairly  judge  of  their  tenor  by  Napoleon's  letter  to 
Greneral  Lauriston,  commanding  the  troops  of  the  squadron, 
dated  April  18,  1805,  reprinted  from  the  *  Correspondance 

*  de  Napolfen ' : — 

'J^^prouve  une  petite  contrariety,  c'est  que  Tamiral  Ganteaume, 
herm^riquement  bloque  et  contrari^  par  des  calmes  constants,  n*a  pa 
encore  sortir.  .  .  .  J'ai  peine  k  croire  qu'il  ne  fasse  pas  dans  ces 
huit  jours  un  coup  de  vent,  puisque  nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore  au 
15  avril.  Cependant,  s'il  en  ^tait  autrement,  et  si,  d'ici  au  10  mai, 
il  ne  pouvait  partir,  je  me  trouverais  con  train  t  de  le  retenir.  tTen 
feraifl  pr^venir  I'amiral  Vilieneuve  par  deux  frigates  que  je  lui  exp^ 
dierais.  .  .  .  Aujourd'hui  .  .  .  je  fais  partir  le  g^n^ral  Magon  avec 
deux  vaisseaux  et  800  hommes;  et  si,  un  mois  apr^  rarriv^  du 
g^o^ral  Magon,  vous  n'avez  re9U  aucune  des  frigates  que  je  vous 
aural  exp^di^,  et  que  Tamiral  juge&t  k  propos  et  prudent  de  re* 
toumer  en  Europe,  mon  Intention  est  que  vous  op^riez  votre  retour 
gar  le  Ferrol;  vous  y  trouverez  15  vaisseaux  fran9ai8  et  espagnols 
tout  pr^ts.  Avec  ces  85  vaisseaux  vous  vous  pr^senterez  devant 
Brest,  oh.  Ganteaume  vous  joindra  avec  21,  et,  avec  oette  force 


Deabri^re,  iv.  277.  t  Ibid.  iv.  279. 
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de  plus  de  50  yaisseaux,  vous  vous  pr^senterez  dons  la  Mancbe  et  me 
trouverez  k  Boulogne.'* 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Yilleneuve,  in  almost  the 
same  terms;  and  on  April  17  Decrfes  wrote  to  Villenenve, 
explaining  more  f  ally  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  West  Indies 
while  waiting  for  Gunteanme,  and  continuing  : — 

'  Si  I'amiral  Ganteaume  vous  rejoint  aux  Antilles,  vous  devrez  ^bre 
pr^par^  k  le  suivre  imm^diatement  avec  les  forces  des  deux  puissances ; 
mais  si  le  temps  donn^  par  I'Empereur  est  expir^  sans  qu'H  ait  paru, 
Yos  instructions  nouvelles  yous  tracent  reparation  que  yous  avez  k 
faire  j  usque  devant  le  Ferrol.  •  •  •  Les  escadres  du  Ferrol  ^tant 
reunies  a  votre  arm^,  yous  arriverez  brusquement  sur  Brest ;  yous 
trouverez  probablement  18  4  19  vaisseaux  anglais  sur  Ouessant;  vous 
les  d^truirez  autant  qu'il  sera  possible ;  vous  ferez  seulement  entrer 
une  frigate  k  Brest  pour  pr^venir  Tamiral  Ganteaume  de  votre 
prince,  mais  Tarmee  n'y  entrera  pas.  .  .  .  L*arm^e  de  Brest  r^imie  k 
la  vdtre,  et  sous  votre  commandement  g^n^ral,  fera  route  avec  I'arm^ 
espagnole  pour  se  rendre  devant  Boulogne.  ,  ,  Arriv^  devant 
Boulogne,  vous  y  trouverez  TEmpereur  en  personne,  et  lui-mSme  vous 
fera  conuaitre  ses  intentions  ult^rieures  .  .  .  Du  succ^s  de  votre 
arriv^e  devant  Boulogne  dependent  les  destinies  du  monde.  Heureux 
Tamiral  qui  aura  eu  la  gloire  d'attacber  son  nom  k  un  ^v^nement  aussi 
memorable,' t 

These  were  the  last  orders  which  Villeneuve  received  before 
his  return  to  Europe,  and  on  these  he  must  have  acted,  had 
not  Calder  intervened.  Major  Desbri^re  considers  that  the 
order  to  go  off  Boulogne  was  altogether  a  new  thing — not 
at  all  a  modification  of  the  order  to  Latouche  in  the  previous 
July,  but  conditional  on  Villeneuve's  bringing  off  Ushant  a 
squadron — *  a  elle  seule  tr^s  sup^rieure  a  ce  que  lord  Com- 

*  wallis  avaifc  r^uni  on  pourrait  r^unir.'  There  is  here,  he 
says,  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  Emperor's  intentions  ; 
several  battles  are  foreseen  as  certain — one,  at  any  rate,  off 
Ferrol,  another  off  Brest.     *Cela  revient  a  dire  que  la 

*  descente  en  Angleterre  ne  sera  tent^e  que  si  de  grandes 
'  victoires  navales  ont  donn6  k  la  France,  unie  a  I'Espagne, 
^  la  domination  de  la  mer.'  Naturally,  when  the  way  was 
to  be  cleared  by  force,  the  force  became  part  of  the  project ; 
and  if  it  failed,  the  project  could  not  be  carried  further. 
But  the  probability  of  victory  was  only  arrived  at  by 
supposing — as  was,  indeed,  Napoleon's  custom  in  naval 
matters — ^that  the  enemy  was  going  to  do  everything  that 
would  favour  the  interests  of  France,  and  to  leave  undone 

♦  Desbrifere,  iv.(v.)  509.  t  Ibid.  iv.  (v.)  516. 
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whatever  might  be  prejudicial  to  them*  Decr^,  who,  though 
a  courtier,  ootdd  not  forget  that  he  had  been  a  seaman,  and 
had  had  some  personal  experience  of  Nelson  and  Nelson's 
ways,  wrote  on  June  1  a  long  comment  on  the  news  from 
England,  and  showed,  first  of  all,  the  probability  that  Nelson 
with  eighteen  ships  luid  already  met  Yillenenve  with  twenty. 
In  this  case  *  le  sort  en  est  jet^,  et,  d'ici  k  quinze  jours, 
'  le  dien  des  batailles  aura  prononc^.'  But,  secondly,  if 
Yilleneuve  succeeded  in  avoiding  this  battle — ^the  inference 
as  to  Decr^'  opinion  of  what  would  otherwise  happen  is 
pretty  clear — the  English  squadron  off  Ferrol,  warned  by  a 
&st  sailing  frigate,  will  Ml  back  off  Brest,  where  Nelson 
himself  wUl  join  Gomwallis,  bringing  the  numbers  of  the 
English  fleet  to  forty-four  or  fifty,  to  oppose  Villeneuve  with 
forty-nine,  French  and  Spanish,  of  which  the  French  ships 
and  those  with  Gravina  were  effective ; 

<  mais  il  y  a  19  vaisaeaux  espagnols  sortant  du  port  pour  la  premiere 
Ibifl,  commandos  par  des  capitainea  peu  exerc^,  m^ocrement  arm^. 
£t  j'avone  que  je  ne  sais  ce  qu'on  peut  oser  le  lendemain  de  leur 
appareillage  avec  cette  partie  si  nombrense  de  la  Hotte  oombin^.'* 

Though  Major  Desbri^re  does  not  explicitly  say  so,  he 
seems  to  imply  that  this  remarkable  letter  is  only  a  draft — 
that  was,  perhaps,  not  sent.  It  is,  in  Setct,  very  probable 
that  Decr^s  was  not  too  eager  to  point  out  to  Napoleon  that 
the  whole  project  was  based  on  misconceptions  of  the  actual 
conditions,  and  was  doomed  beforehand  to  failure.  Yillenenve 
did,  indeed,  escape  Nelson  off  Martinique ;  but  he  fell  in  with 
Calder  off  Cape  Finisterre ;  and  if  he  had,  afterwards,  ven- 
tured north,  he  would  have  come  off  Ushant  with  a  combined 
force  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  to  meet  Com* 
wallis  with  a  force  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  over- 
whelmingly so  in  point  of  quality.  By  turning  south,  he 
postponed  his  destruction  for  another  two  months.  But 
Major  Besbri^re  speaks  with  contempt  of  those  historians 
who  represent  Napoleon  as  burning  with  impatience  for 
Yilleneuve's  arrival  in  the  Channel.  The  first  of  these 
historians  is  Napoleon  himself,  and  the  representations  occur 
in  letters  to  Yillenenve,  belated  indeed,  but  before  he  Imew 
of  Yilleneuve's  approach  to  Europe.  One  sentence  from  such 
a  letter,  dated  July  26 — four  days  after  the  battle  off  Cape 
Finisterre — will  be  almost  sufficient  illustration  of  this :— - 

'  Mon  intention  est  que  vous  ralliez  k  Cadix  les  vaisseaux  etpagnob 
qui  8*y   trouvent,  que   vous   d^barquiez   yos   malades,  et   que,   lani 

♦  Desbri^re,  iv.  (v.)  599. 
VOL.  OXOVII.   NO.  OOCOUI.  0 
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fi^jooxner  k  Cadix  plus  de  quatre  jours  au  plus,  vous  remettiez  k  la 
yoQe,  V0U8  voos  reportiez  sur  le  Ferrol,  youb  yous  joigniez  aux  15 
vaioaeaux  oombin^s  qui  sont  dans  cette  rade,  et  qu'avec  toutes  ces 
forces  r^unies,  yous  yous  portiez  deYant  Brest  et  de  Ik  deYant 
Boulogne,  ou,  si  yous  me  rendez  mattre,  pendant  le  seul  espace  de  trois 
jours,  du  Pas  de  Calais,  et  aYee  Taide  de  Dieu,  je  mettrai  un  terme 
aux  destins  et  k  Texistence  de  TAngleterre.  .  .  .  150,000  bommes, 
un  Equipage  complet,  sont  embarqu^  k  Boulogne,  Etaples,  Wimereux 
et  Ambleteuse,  sur  2,000  b4timents  de  la  HotiUe  qui,  en  d^pit  dea 
croisi&res  angiaises,  ne  forment  qu'une  eeule  ligne  d'embossage  dans 
toutes  les  rades,  depuis  Staples  jusqu'au  cap  Gris-Nez.  Yotre  seul 
passage  nous  rend,  sans  chances,  maitres  de  TAngleterre.'* 

But  a  month  later,  August  22,  he  wrote  again  : — 

'  J^espere  que  yous  ^tes  arriY^  k  Brest  Partez  et  ne  perdez  pas  un 
moment,  et,  aYec  mes  escadres  r^unies,  entrez  dans  la  Manche. 
UAngleterre  est  k  nous.  Nous  sommes  tous  pr^ts,  tout  est  embarqu^. 
Paraissez  24  heures  et  tout  est  termini.* 

And  to  Gkinteanme,  on  the  same  date : — 

'  VilleneuYe  a  appareill^  du  Ferrol  le  10  aoiit,  mais  n*est  effectiYe- 
ment  parti  que  le  14,  afin  de  yous  rejoindre  k  Brest.  ...  II  me  parait 
qu'il  doute  si,  joint  aYec  yous,  il  ne  pa^sera  pas  plusieurs  jours  k  Brest 
pour  se  raYitailler.  .  .  .  Mon  intention  est  que  yous  ne  souffriez  pas 
qu'il  perde  un  seul  jour,  afin  que,  profitant  de  la  superiority  que  me 
donnent  50  Yaisseaux  de  ligne,  yous  mettiez  sur-le-champ  en  mer 
pour  remplir  YOtre  destination,  et  pour  yous  porter  dans  la  Manche 
aYec  toutes  yos  forces.  .  .  .  Partez  et  Yenez  ici.  Nous  aurons  Yeng^ 
six  sidles  d'insultes  et  de  honte.  Jamais,  pour  un  plus  grand  objet, 
mes  soldats  de  mer  et  de  terre  n'auront  exposd  ieur  Yie.'f 

No  evidence  of  Napoleon's  intentions  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  could  be  stronger  than  these  confidential  letters,  which 
were  certainly  meant  to  be  acted  on.  But  the  more  conclu- 
sive the  evidence,  the  more  heavily  must  Major  Desbri^re's 
very  telling  argument  recoil  on  Napoleon's  military  reputa- 
tion. By  an  elaborate  table  of  musters,  he  shows  that  in 
the  beginning  of  August  there  were  nothing  like  150,000 
men  in  or  near  the  places  named  by  Napoleon.     He  says  : — 

*  Dans  ces  premiers  jours  d'aodt,  o^  la  situation  est  critique,  oh,  les 
historiens  ont  repr^sent^  Napol^n  attendant  fi^Yreusement  Teacadre  de 
VilleneuYe  qui  doit  balayer  les  croiseurs  anglais  et  laisser  libre  le 
passage  pendant  les  quelques  heures  demand^  par  TEmpereur,  quelle 
est  la  force  de  cette  arm^e  qui  pretend  coiiqu^rir  I'Angleterre  k  elle 
seule^  puisque  le  passage  sera  fatalement  ferm^  derri^re  elle?  £n 
voici  le  calcul : —  .  .  .  .  En  r^sum^,  et  c'est  la  chose  capitale,  td 
VilleneuYe  ^t«it  arriv^  avec  une  eacadre  devant  Boulogne,  et  aYait 

♦  Desbri^re,  iv.  (v.)  671-2.  t  Ibid.  iv.  (v.)  811-12. 
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oavert  la  route  k  la  flotille,  il  pouvait,  du  1®'  an  15  aoiit,  1805,  sortir 
des  quatre  ports  d'Ambleteuse,  Wioierenx,  Boulogne,  et  Staples, 
90,000  BoldatB  et  2,700  chevaux.  Napol^n  a  ^t^,  sans  conteste,  le 
plus  grand  organisateur  que  le  monde  ait  vu.  Si  done  dans  une 
organisation  essentielle  pour  la  r^ussite  de  son  entreprise,  ou  I'ordre  et 
la  rapidity  de  rembarquement  6taient  des  facteurs  de  premiere  im- 
portance, son  g^ie  s'est  complu  k  des  syst^mes  simplement  sym^- 
triques,  ne  repondant  en  lien,  ni  k  T^tat  r^i  des  troupes  et  services,  ni 
aux  mojens  d*embarquement  accumul^s  dans  les  ports,  on  pent  vrai- 
ment  se  demander  s'il  a  jamais  voulu  s^rieusement  effectuer  un  depart 
Bubit.'* 

Bat  as  the  evidence  of  Napoleon's  intentions  is  clear, 
incontrovertible,  the  proof — according  to  the  method  of 
Euclid — is  that  Major  Desbri^re's  assumption  is  false,  and 
that  Napoleon,  far  from  being  infallible  in  all  matters 
relating  to  war^  was,  on  the  contrary,  quite  incapable  of 
appreciating  either  the  possibilities  or  the  difficulties  of 
naval  strategy ;  and  that,  when  his  passions  were  strongly 
moved — as  by  his  rage  against  England — notwithstandmg 
his  nndoubted  powers  of  organisation,  he  saw  things  as  he 
wished  them  to  be  rather  than  as  they  were.  Major 
Desbri^re's  inability  to  see  this  limitation  of  his  hero's 
genius  is  the  one  f  weak  point  in  what  is  otherwise  a  most 
excellent  work,  important  to  all  as  a  contribution  to  military 
history,  and  to  us  as  the  detailed  account  of  operations  in 
which  we  were  mainly  interested. 

Next  to  this  unbounded  belief  in  Napoleon's  genius  and 
truth,  what  has  rendered  possible  the  extraordinary  notion 
that  the  invasion  was  never  really  intended  is  the  way  in 
which,  from  time  to  time,  the  details  of  the  plan  were 
changed.  But  these  changes  did  not  affect  the  main  idea. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  literary  history  of  fifty  years 
ago  may  remember  in  ^ Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  a  story  of  a 
self-seeking  old  negro,  who  defended  himself  from  a  charge 
of  being  a  turncoat  on  the  ground  that  the  end  he  had  in 
view — ^his  own  interest — was  always  the  same.  *  Suppose,' 
he  said,  ^  I  want  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  haystack.  I  try  on 
'  one  side,  but  can  find  nowhere  to  set  the  ladder,  so  I  go 
^  to  the  other  side,  and  there  I  get  up.'  This,  he  argued, 
was  true  consistency.  England  was  Napoleon's  haystack ; 
and,  though  he  never  found  where  to  place  his  ladder,  he 
spent  a  large  part  of  three  years  in  seeking.     First  of  all, 

*  Desbri^re,  iv.  (v.)  465-6. 

t  Always  excepting  the  carelessness  with  which  the  proof-sheets 
have  been  read. 
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he  vdsbed  to  cross  bj  eyasion  in  the  long,  dark,  and  stormj 
nights  of  winter.  A  great  number  of  boats^-gnnboats  and 
others — were  prepared,  many  of  them  heavily  armed ;  for 
he  supposed  that  even  if  the  evasion  partially  failed  they 
might^  to  some  extent,  fight  their  own  way.  When  nn- 
willingly  convinced  that  the  boats  could  not  live  out  a 
winter  gale,  nor  pass  either  by  evasion  or  their  own  force, 
the  idea  of  a  light  squadron — as  suggested  by  Granteaume — 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  ships  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Keith,  may  have  been  entertained  for  some  little  time. 
It  had,  perhaps,  more  of  the  elements  of  success  in  it  than 
any  other,  but  it  was  based  on  the  getting  the  sufficient 
light  squadron  together  and  at  sea.  'nil  this  was  done  the 
proposal  could  not  be  tried,  and  by  July,  1804,  it  had  been 
so  far  modified  that  the  light  squadron  had  become  the  whole 
Toulon  fleet,  reinforced  by  such  ships  as  might  be  at  Cadiz 
and  by  those  at  Bochefort.  But  Toulon  and  Bochefort  were 
closely  watched,  and  though — as  was  proved  some  months 
later — it  was  quite  possible  for  either  squadron  to  get  out 
separately,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  get  to  sea 
together ;  and  the  death  of  Latouche-Tr6ville  seems  to  have 
put  an  end  to  this  idea. 

Then  came  the  suggestion  of  appropriating  the  naval 
power  of  Spain — numerically  strong,  though  weak  in 
efficiency.  That  Spain  had  no  quarrel  with  England  was 
an  insignificant  detail,  when  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was 
Napoleon's  slave.  The  addition  of  the  Spanish  ships  to  the 
French  modified  and  enlarged  the  scheme.  There  was  a 
considerable  squadron  at  Cartagena,  another  at  Cadiz, 
another  at  Ferrol,  where  were  also  several  French  ships. 
Out  of  which  situation  of  affairs  sprang  the  conception 
which  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  held  from  the  beginning, 
but  was  really  formed  in  the  very  end  of  1804  or  the 
beginning  of  1805.  The  three  French  squadrons  from 
Toulon,  Eochefort,  and  Brest  were  to  get  out  as  they  best 
could  by  themselves  and  meet  at  Martinique ;  the  Toulon 
squadron  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Spanish  ships  from 
Cartagena  and  Cadiz;  and  all  together,  numbering  some* 
thing  like  seventy  ships  of  the  line  of  battle,  were  to  return^ 
release  the  ships  at  Ferrol,  sweep  the  English  off  the  sea, 
and  render  the  passage  for  the  army  safe  and  easy.  This 
scheme,  gigantic  in  its  entirety,  was  confused  with  others 
which  from  time  to  time  were  entertained.  The  Brest  fleet 
was  to  get  out  and  land  some  15,000  men  in  Bantry  Bay  or 
in  Lough  Swilly  ;  and,  whilst  the  English  Government  was 
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distracted  by  the  revolation  in  Ireland,  the  fleet  coming  off 
Boulogne  was  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  150,000  soldiers 
who  were  to  decide  the  destinies  of  England.  The  proposing 
or  ordering  of  some  new  scheme,  differing  from  its  prede- 
cessors in  some  important  details,  was  of  almost  monthly 
occurrence ;  so  that  it  is  not  altogether  so  strange  as  it  at 
first  seems,  that  the  intention  of  invasion  has  been  denied 
by  many  capable  men,  as  by  M.  Desbriere ;  though  the  vast 
mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  collected,  dispassionately 
weighed,  seems  to  us  to  render  absolutely  certain  what  was 
before  only  a  very  strong  presumption. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  remarkable  ability  with 
which  the  French  Government  concealed  its  designs ;  but  in 
respect  of  those  of  the  projected  invasion  this  ability  was 
l&i^ly  assisted  by  the  continual  change  of  plan.  Even  so, 
our  leaders  were  not  so  ignorant  as  has  been  supposed.  It 
has  been  very  generally  said  that  they  were  completely 
hoodwinked  by  the  superhuman  cleverness  or  the  devilish 
cunning  of  Napoleon.  This  is  by  no  means  correct.  To 
judge  of  another  man's  intentions  before  he  begins  to  act 
is  necessarily  difficult,  and  may  be  impossible :  but  an  ex- 
perienced horseman  knows  what  his  horse  is  going  to  do 
oefore  he  does  it;  the  glint  of  his  antagonist's  eye  tells 
a  boxer  or  a  fencer  what  is  coming  next;  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  Comwallis  shows  that  he  and  the  Admiralty 
had  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  was  going  on  at  Brest, 
Ferrol,  or  Bochefort,  and  were  thus  able  to  form  a  general 
conception  of  what  was  intended.  Nothing,  indeed,  comes 
out  more  plainly  than  the  excellence  of  what  we  may  call 
Comwallis's  Intelligence  Department,  whose  work  was 
carried  on  under  the  greatest  difficulties  and  most  commonly 
with  very  inadequate  means.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  to 
find,  from  the  official  returns  now  printed  by  M.  Desbriere, 
how  correct  were  the  returns  furnished  to  Comwallis  by  the 
frigates  and  small  craft  which,  at  great  risk,  stood  close 
in  and  examined  the  numbers,  positions,  and  state  of  the 
French  ships,  or  visited  such  neutral  vessels  as  came  out, 
and  sifted  tiieir  reports,  which  were  always  under  suspicion 
of  being  specially  prepared  for  English  consumption. 

In  IVance,  too,  as  in  England^  there  were  some  no-nation 
scoundrels  who  made  their  profit  out  of  the  losses  and 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  and  sold  to  the  hostile  Govern- 
ments such  information  as  they  could  pick  up.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  commodity  to  be  suspected ;  for  not  to  dwell  on 
the  possibility  of  the  fellow  being  an  honest  man,  acting 
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the  part  for  his  country's  advantage,  or  the  probability  of 
his  being  doubly  a  traitor,  a  paid  spy  is  bound,  by  the 
incidence  of  his  trade,  to  show  value  for  money  received, 
and,  if  he  has  no  news,  to  manufacture  some.  The  first 
necessity  for  the  Government,  then,  was  to  sift,  compare, 
and  examine  such  reports  as  they  received,  and  by  care  and 
caution  they  did  not  go  £Eir  wrong  in  their  conclusions. 
Napoleon,  whose  estimate  of  the  acumen  of  the  English 
Government  was  very  low,  believed  that  they  were  made  to 
be  gulled  and  would  greedily  swallow  any  lie  that  he  pre- 
pared for  them.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  Admiralty 
was  exceedingly  well  served,  and  that  the  several  admirals, 
especially  the  commanders-in-chief,  were  men  of  exceptional 
ability,  so  that  the  false  intelligence  was  manufactured  in 
vain ;  and  as  Cornwallis  in  the  Western  seas,  like  Nelson 
in  the  Mediterranean,  laid  down  the  rule  of  acting 
only  on  certain  knowledge  or  his  own  instincts,  he  could 
not  come  to  much  harm.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
accuracy  referred  to  is  given  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  to  Cornwallis  on  October  13,  1803,  in- 
forming him  that  they  had  received  intelligence  'of  the 
'  preparations  making  by  the  enemy  in  the  ports  of  Brest 
*  and  Lorient,  with  a  view  to  a  descent  on  Ireland.'  He 
continued : — 

'  The  source  from  which  this  iDtelligence  has  been  obtained  is  of 
that  description  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  that  the  expe- 
dition will  be  attempted  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  presents 
itself  to  the  enemy  for  so  doing,  either  by  the  absence  of  the  squadron 
luider  your  command  from  its  station,  or  of  its  being  from  any  circum- 
stances  so  reduced  in  point  of  numbers  as  may  induce  the  enemy  to 
risk  an  attack  from  it  Their  Lordships  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  of 
importance  to  the  public  service  that  I  should  call  your  immediate 
attention  to  the  object  of  the  enemy,  as  pointed  out  in  the  intelligence 
above  mentioned,  and  that  such  a  disposition  for  a  part  of  your 
squadron  should  be  made  as  may  under  the  different  circumstances 
be  best  adapted  for  defeating  the  enemy's  designs,  whenever  he  may 
make  an  attempt  to  carry  them  into  execution.'  * 

The  letter  goes  on  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  numbers  and 
stations  of  the  ships  and  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  both 
by  Cornwallis  and  by  Lord  Gardner  at  Cork,  with  whom 
Cornwallis  was  to  act  in  concert.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  this  detail  here  further  than  saying  that  it  so 
completely  answered  the  intended  purpose  that  the  proposed 

♦  Ley  land,  i.  174. 
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expedition  ne^er  came  off.  It  is,  of  coarse^  open  to  anyone 
to  say  that  onr  6o7ernment  were  being  fooled,  and  that 
no  snch  expedition  was  really  intend^.  If  so,  more 
Frenchmen  tiian  Englishmen  were  being  fooled,  and  among 
them  some  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  cei^tain  that  daring 
October  and  November  troops  were  assembled  in  Brittany 
on  this  pretext,  and  that,  in  a  detailed  order  dated 
December  4,  1803,  and  signed  by  Bonaparte,  we  have : — 

*  Le  oorpe  de  troupes  rassembl^  k  Brest  et  destb^  k  ae  porter  en 
Irlande  aera  commandl  par  le  g^n^ral  Angerean,  qui  prendni  le  titre 
de  g^^ral  commandant  en  chef  le  camp  de  Brest.  D  ne  porterm  le 
titre  de  g^n^ral  en  chef  de  Tarm^  d'Irlande  qn'au  d^barqaement  dans 
cette  He.  .  .  .  Le  corps  dn  g^n^ral  Augereau  sera  compost,  ssToir  : 
.  .  •  .  £nfin  d'mi  bataillon  iriandaia ;  ce  qui  fera  en  tout  envinm 
13,000  k  14,000  hommes.  .  .  .  Un  second  corps  form^  k  Rochefort  se 
r^mura  sous  le  commandement  du  g^ndral  Augereau,  ce  qui  lui  fera 
une  force  de  24,000  k  25,000  hommes.  Comme  Texp^tion  dirknde 
a  besoin  d'embarquer  un  grand  nombre  de  fusils,  11  iaut  connattre.  .  .  . 
11  faadrait  que  Ton  piit  embarquer  de  30,000  k  40,000  iusils.'  * 

This  idea  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  from  Brest  continned 
for  a  fall  year  and  longer,  but  was  latterly  mixed  with  the 
gathering  at  Boulogne.  On  September  29,  1804,  we  have 
Napoleon  writing  to  Decr^  about  the  transports  which  were 
to  carry  18,000  men  from  Brest  to  Lough  Swilly.  How  they 
and  the  fleet  which  was  to  escort  them  were  to  get  oat  is 
not  stated.  That  they  were  to  get  oat  is  the  working 
hypothesis.  Bat  the  landing  in  Lough  Swilly  is  only  the 
beginning — the  first  act. 

'  L'escadre  doit  done,  apr^  s'^tre  renforc^  de  tons  lea  bona  mate- 
lots  des  six  transports,  entrer  dans  la  Manche,  se  porter  sur  Cherbourg, 
receToir  14  des  nouvelles  de  la  situation  de  I'arm^  derant  Boulogne, 
et  fororiser  le  passage  de  la  flotille.  Si,  arriv^  devant  Boulogne,  les 
Y&ktB  ^taient  plusieurs  jours  contraires  et  Tobligeaient  k  passer  le 
dtooit,  elle  devrait  se  porter  au  Texel ;  elle  y  trouverait  sept  Taiaseaux 
hollandaia  et  25,000  hommes  embarqu^  les  prendrait  sous  son  esoorte 
et  les  conduirait  en  Irlande.  Une  des  deux  operations  doit  r^ussir 
.  .  .  Lorsque  I'escadre  sera  sortie  de  Brest,  Lord  ComwalUs  ira 
Pattendre  en  Irlande.  Lorsqu*il  saura  qu'elie  est  d^barqu^e  dans  le 
Dord,  il  reriendra  Tattendre  k  Brest ;  il  ne  feut  done  pas  y  retoumer. 
Si  mtoe,  en  partant  d'Irlande,  notre  escadre  trouvait  lea  vents 
fiiTorables,  elle  pourrait  doubler  I'l^Icosse  et  se  presenter  au  Texel. 
Lorsqu'elle  partira  de  Brest,  les  120,000  hommes  seront  embarqu^  k 
Boulogne  et  les  25,000  au  Texel.  lis  doivent  rester  embarqu^s  tout 
le  temps  que  durera  I'exp^tion  d'Irlande.'  t 

♦  Desbri^re,  iH.  420^1.  t  Ibid.  iv.  192-8. 
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And  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  October  17,  Lord 
Mel?iIIe  was  writing  to  Cornwallis : — 

*  Of  late  ibere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  and  restlessness  in 
IrelaDd,  from  which  we  conjecture  that  the  disaffected  spirits  in  that 
conntry  have  recently  received  some  additional  assurances  of  support 
from  France.  You  probably  will  be  likely  to  know  sooner  than  any 
person  when  there  are  any  appearances  in  Bre^  harbour  indicative  of 
any  effort  to  get  from  thence.  But  indeed,  independent  of  any  intelli- 
gence, I  never  have  had  a  doubt  that  if  an  attempt  seriously  to  invade 
die  king's  dominions  at  home  is  meant  to  be  made,  the  object  must  be 
Ireland.  ...  As  Brest  is  the  place  to  be  chiefly  watched,  I  remain  in 
the  opinion  .  .  .  that  exclurive  of  the  blockades  of  Rochefort  and 
Ferrol,  you  must  never  have  less  than  a  blockading  force  of  sixteen 
sail  of  the  line  under  your  immediate  command.* 

In  addition  to  this  the  force  with  Gardner  was  being 
strengthened  to  at  least  ten  sail  of  the  line ;  so  that  ^  I  cannot 
^  help  thinking  that  an  attempt  to  invade  Ireland  must  be  a 
'  very  desperate  undertaking,  and  can  only  end,  if  attempted, 
*  in  the  ruin  and  discomfiture  of  their  fleet.'  * 

Another  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  which  the 
English  had  much  better  information  than  might  have  been 
supposed,  much  better  than  Napoleon  suspected,  was  the 
difficulty  which  Ganteaume  experienced  in  manning  his 
ships.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  create  a  fleet,  which 
grew,  whilst  Cornwallis  was  watching,  from  four  ships  of  the 
line  to  twenty-one ;  but  without  Cornwallis*s  permission  no 
exertion  could  make  seamen.  On  November  2, 1804,  Lord 
Melville  wrote : — 

*  As  to  the  state  of  the  French  fleet  in  point  of  manning,  it  is  a  point 
certainly  incapable  of  being  precisely  ascertained,  but  I  am  led  to 
believe  it  is  inadequately  manned  from  various  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  although  the  French  got  back  at  the  peace  a  great  number 
of  their  seamen,  they  have  since  had  very  little  commerce,  and, 
without  that  source  to  feed  it,  there  will  always  be  infinite  difficulty 
to  furnish  the  supply  of  seamen  to  any  fieet.  Secondly,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  those  immense  fiotillas,  to  which  they  have  turned  so 
much  of  their  attention,  must  exhaust  the  great  body  of  their  seamen. 
And  lastly,  I  understood,  by  the  reports  which  came  from  your  own 
fieet,  that  when,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
French  fieet  came  down  Brest  water,  apparently  with  a  view  of  sailing, 
they  were  obliged  to  man  that  detachment  of  their  fieet  by  taking  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  men  from  the  remaining  ships.'  t 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Cornwallis  knew  all  this  and 
much  more  a  great  deal  better  than  Melville,  though  he  did 

•  Leyland,  ii.  95-7.  t  Ibid.  ii.  119^20. 
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not  find  it  necessary  to  write  much  about  it;  and  the 
knowledge  must  cerbunly  ha^e  lessened  the  strain  of  the 
blockade.  In  point  of  fact  quite  half  of  the  French  ships' 
companies  seem  to  hare  been  soldiers,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  sailors  only  in  name.  Kapoleon  never  wearied 
impressing  on  Ganteanme  the  necessity  of  exercising  the 
men  at  the  great  guns  and  at  general  quarters ;  and  from 
time  to  time  Gant^ume  reported  that  they  worked  the  guns 
exceedingly  well  in  smooth  water,  but  that  he  doubted  if 
they  would  be  good  for  much  in  a  seaway. 

'  Tou8  les  homines ' — he  wrote  on  September  14, 1804 — '  que  nous 
avont  k  bord  aont  parfaitement  exerc^  au  canon ;  ils  se  battraient  bien 
dans  une  belle  mer,  mais,  s'il  fallait  manoeavrer  avec  le  mauvais  temps, 
nous  serioDS  fort  embarrasses.'  ...  * 

As  the  greater  number  of  these  men  had  never  been  to 
sea  at  all,  it  may  be  imagined  that  it  was  not  only  the  guns 
that  would  have  been  usdess  in  anything  like  bad  weather, 
and  that  the  ships  themselves  would  have  been  in  great 
danger.  What  they  might  be  expected  to  do  in  presence 
of  an  enemy  inured  to  the  sea  by  the  long  blockade, 
Ganteanme  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  Napoleon  then  or 
Major  Desbri^re  now,  who  heads  a  chapter — ^  L'immobilit^ 
de  Granteaume.' 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Spaniards  if  they  could 
have  resolved  to  imitate  Granteaume's  immobility;  but 
though  their  incompetence  at  sea  was  nearly  as  great,  the 
pressure  vras  brought  more  home  to  them  and  they  were 
sacrificed.  The  immediate  causes  of  our  war  with  Spain 
have  never  before  been  so  fully  explained  as  now  by  Mr. 
Leyland.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France  the 
Spanish  neutrality  at  Ferrol  had  been  little  more  than 
nominal ;  the  French  ships  of  war  lay  there,  and  their  men 
marched  through  Spain  as  through  allied  or  subject  terri- 
tory. The  actual  breaches  of  neutrality  in  favour  of  the 
French  were  reported  in  many  letters  from  Pellew  and 
Cochrane,  who  successively  commanded  the  squadron  off 
Ferrol,  watching  it  as  if  it  was  an  enemy's  port.  Letters 
from  Frere,  the  Minister  at  Madrid,  show  his  great  and 
increasing  irritation  at  the  paramount  infiuence  of  the 
French.  This  was  indeed  personal  with  Godoy,  but  as  he 
was  practically  the  dictator,  it  affected  all  official  life.  On 
January  28, 1804,  Frere  wrote  to  Pellew : — 
*  This  Court  have  it  in  contemplation  to  send  out  a  considerable 

*  Lejlandyii,  69. 
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reader  of  this  extended  correspondence — the  very  different 
tone  of  the  writers.  Melville,  Comwallis,  and  his  colleagues 
always  speak  of  the  French  in  terms  of  respect — foolish  as 
many  of  their  schemes  were,  from  the  naval  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  serionsness,  a  sense  of  gravity  about  their  letters 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  Napoleon,  who 
always  writes  of  the  English  admirals  with  a  more  or  less 
covert  sneer :  they  are  always  about  to  do  something  which 
will  open  the  position  and  put  the  game  entirely  into  his 
hands;  or,  if  they  do  not  do  this,  they  are  stupid  fools  who 
do  not  do  what  clearly  they  ought  to  do.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  ordering  the  landing  in  Lough  Swilly,  he  laid 
it  down  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Comwallis,  on  hearing 
of  the  landing,  would  take  his  fleet  off  Brest,  so  as  to  leave 
the  Channel  open.  Of  course,  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
have  done  no  such  thing;  his  station  would  have  been 
exactly  where  Napoleon  did  not  want  him,  covering  the 
fairway  of  the  Channel.  Similar  instances  are  everywhere. 
Here  are  a  few.  When  Missiessy  slipped  out  of  Bochefort 
in  January  1805,  Cochrane,  from  off  Ferrol,  was  detached  in 
pursuit  and  followed  straight  to  the  West  Tndies.  Napoleon 
wrote  that  he  would  go  to  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  then  to 
Madeira ;  '  et  si  a  Mad^re  il  ne  trouve  point  de  renseigne- 
<  ments,  il  ira  aux  Grandes  Indes :  c'est  tout  ce  qu'un 
'  amiral  et  un  officier  g^n^ral    sens4  doit  faire  dans   sa 

*  position.'  Again^  on  the  escape  of  Villeneuve  from  Toulon, 
he  wrote  that  the  English  were  weakening  their  fleet  off 
Brest,  so  as  to  prepare  new  squadrons  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  ^Bient6t  ils  enverront  des  escadres  aux  deux  Indes. 
'  Soyez  certain  que  nous  n'avons  pas  afiaire  a  un  cabinet 

*  pr^voyant  * ;  or  again,  on  June  9,  to  Decrfes : — 

'  II  serait  tr^  possible  que  les  Anglais,  ayant  envoy^  15  vaisseauz 
aux  Grandes  Indes,  arm^s  et  ^quip^s  k  neuf,  eussent  fait  partir  en 
roeme  temps  Nelson  pour  I'Am^rique.  Je  suis  d'opinion,  cependaat, 
que  Nelson  est  encore  dans  les  mers  d'Europe.  Le  sentiment  le  plus 
naturel  est  qu*il  devrait  etre  rest^  en  Angleterre  pour  se  ravitailler  et 
verser  ses  Equipages  sur  d'autres  bdtiments ;  car  ses  vaisseaux  ont 
besoin  d'entrer  dans  le  bassin,  et  son  escadre  peut  etre  consider^e 
comme  6tant  en  tr^s  mauvais  ^tat.  .  .  .  Yenons  aux  operations  de 
Tescadre  de  Rochefort :  les  Anglais  d^tacheront,  sans  nul  doute,  quel- 
ques  vaisseaux  pour  courir  sur  cette  escadre ;  mais  ils  ne  rentreront 
pas  k  Ouessanf.  Yotre  d6faut  est  de  calculer  comme  si  les  Anglais 
^taient  dans  le  secret ;  il  faut  calculer  comme  doit  le  faire  rAmiraut^ : 
100,000  hommes  sont  k  Boulogne;  7  vaisseaux  de  guerre  sont  an 
Texel  avec.  une  arm^  de  80,000  hommes,  et  une  escadre  de  22  vais- 
seaux de  guerre  est  dans  le  port  de  Brest.  ...  Si  I'Angleterre  est 
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p^n^tr^  du  jeu  serieux  qu'elle  joae,  elle  doit  d^bloquer  Brest ;  mais  je 
ne  sais  pas  en  v^rit^  quelle  esp^ce  de  pr^ution  elle  peat  prendre 
ponr  Be  mettre  k  Tabri  de  la  terrible  chance  qu'elle  court.  Une  nation 
est  bien  foUe,  loraqu'elle  n'a  point  de  fortifications,  point  d'arm^e  de 
terrey  de  Be  mettre  dans  le  cas  de  voir  arriver  dans  son  sein  une 
ann^  de  100,000  bommes  d'^lite  et  aguerris.  YoUk  le  chef-d'oeavre 
de  la  flotille  !  Elle  codte  de  Targent,  mais  il  ne  faut  ^tre  maitre  de  la 
mer  que  six  heures  pour  que  I'Angleterre  cesse  d'exister.'  * 

Many  other  passages  might  be  brought  forward,  but  the 
sense  is  always  the  same — the  English  are  too  stupid  to  see 
what  they  ought  to  do.  We  must  suppose  that  the  Emperor 
found  this  persistent  depreciation  of  the  English  to  ser^e 
some  purpose ;  this  affectation  of  believing  that  the  measures 
which,  one  after  another^  foiled  his  plans  and  defeated  his 
efforts,  were  mere  blundering  accidents,  resembling,  we 
might  almost  say,  the  exploits  of  Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  as 
related  by  himself,  which  nevertheless  won  him  honour,  rank, 
and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

A  question  of  present  and  everyday  interest,  one^  too, 
frequently  discussed  by  naval  officers,  is  whether  in  any 
future  war,  and  in  view  of  the  use  by  the  enemy  of  sea  mines 
and  torpedoes,  blockades,  similar  to  those  of  the  past,  will 
be  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  every  blockade 
has  had  its  own  peculiar  character ;  and  perhaps  when  naval 
officers  doubt  the  possibility,  they  are  thinking  more  of  the 
blockade  of  Cronstadt  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  coast  of 
the  Confederate  States  forty  years  ago,  or  of  what  they  can 
imagine  a  blockade  under  steam  if  torpedoes  were  not,  than 
of  Uie  blockades  of  Toulon  or  Brest  in  our  old  wars  with 
France.  But  the  close  blockade  of  Cronstadt  at  anchor  was 
only  maintained  during  the  light  nights  of  summer ;  as  the 
nights  got  darker,  the  fleet  moved  down  the  Gulf.  Similarly 
the  close  blockade  of  the  Confederate  coast  was  possible  only 
againsfc  the  naval  impotence  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  off 
Brest  nor  Toulon  was  a  blockade  at  anchor  ever  attempted. 
On  November  6,  1804,  Cornwallis,  commenting  on  some 
suggestions  by  Captain  Hurd,  a  man  distinguished  as  a 
surveyor,  wrote : — 

'  A  few  chosen  two-decked  ships,  when  called  the  advanced 
squadron,  have  occasionally  anchored  off  the  Black  Rocks.  Some  of 
our  bravest  captains  in  the  last  war,  I  have  been  told,  got  into  three- 
decked  ships  to  avoid  such  service.  Would  Captain  Hurd  place  the 
whole  squadron,  chiefly  composed  of  three-deckers,  in  such  an 
alarming  situation  ? '  t 

•  Desbri^re,  iv.  (v.)  610-11.  t  Ley  land,  iL  123. 
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Hurd  suggested  that  the  whole  fleet  might  safely  anchor 
in  Dooarnenez  Bay,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns.  No 
such  anchorage  could  now  be  found ;  but  even  in  1804 
Comwallis  did  not  consider  the  suggestion  advisable,  and 
never  adopted  it.  Anchoring  close  in,  if  judged  excessively 
dangerous  then,  would  be  still  more  so  now,  and  would 
scarcely  be  attempted  except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. But  under  way  and  in  the  offing,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  with  proper  care,  torpedo-boats  could  be  any 
serious  danger  and,  as  yet,  submarines  have  not  emerged 
from  the  realm  of  the  sensation  novelist.  The  difficulty 
of  the  blockade,  under  modern  conditions,  does  not  lie  in 
any  danger  of  the  kind  indicated,  but  in  the  inability  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  ships,  no  longer  dependent  on  the  wind, 
escaping  from  the  port.  The  torpedo  threat  will  probably 
keep  the  blockading  force  at  a  respectfol  distance,  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
admiral's  nerves;  and  the  interned  ships  may,  it  is  con- 
tended, be  out  and  away  before  the  movement  can  be 
known.  How  far  destroyers,  gunboats  and  other  small  craft 
may  suffice  to  keep  the  watch,  say,  in  the  Iroise,  the  waters 
of  which  were  so  famUiar  to  CornwaUis's  inshore  squadron, 
how  clearly  and  constantly  they  may  be  able  to  communicate 
with  the  admiral  in  the  offing,  experiments  in  time  of 
peace  may  suggest,  though  nothing  but  the  incidence  of 
war  can  decide.  It  may  be  that,  as  has  been  suggested, 
it  will  be  found  effective,  as  it  will  certainly  be  economical, 
for  the  main  fleet  to  keep  its  watch  in  the  Sound  or  Torbay ; 
and  in  that  case  Hurd's  proposal  to  seize  Ushant  as  a 
signal  station,  both  for  our  own  use  and  to  prevent  its  use 
by  the  enemy,  would  probably  be  considered. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  gain  from  the  use  of  torpedoes,  it 
will  by  no  means  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  blockaded  fleet. 
Sea-mines  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  most  valuable  defence. 
They  would  be,  if  the  blockading  force  wished  to  come  in ; 
but  any  such  wish,  if  entertained,  has  never  taken  form  in 
an  attempt.  The  batteries  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  Brest;  the  Channel  fleet,  for  the  defence  of 
Portsmouth ;  and  to  lay  down  sea-mines  in  the  entrance  to 
either  of  these  places  would  only  render  it  difficult,  or  even 
dangerous,  for  the  defender's  ships  to  come  out.  If  we  can 
imagine  a  fleet — ignorant,  uupractised,  inexperienced — such 
as  Morard  de  Galles  led  out  of  Brest  in  December  1796, 
they  might  easily  find  an  entanglement  of  sea-mines  even 
more  dangerous  than  their  predecessors  found  the  Baz  du 
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Sein.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  few 
actlvey  intelligent,  and  aboye  all  bold  yonng  men,  in 
command  of  torpedo-boats,  might  make  a  fleet  anchored  in 
the  roadstead  of  Brest,  Tonlon  or  Cadiz,  fancy  that  the  day 
of  judgement  had  arrived. 

All  history  suggests  the  possibility  of  such  an  attempt 
being  successful.  Those  who  have  learnt  that  there  were 
navies  and  naval  war  before  Nelson's  time  may  have  read 
thaty  early  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  a  bold  Frenchman 
named  Thurot,  a  privateer  captain,  volunteered  to  take  a 
dinghy  by  night  into  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  set  fire  to 
the  dod^r&rd  or  shipping.  There  were  no  doubt  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Ships  are  not  easily  burnt  from  the 
outside,  and  the  tide  in  or  out  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  would 
be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  a  dinghy.  The 
project  was  not  considered  feasible  and  was  not  allowed; 
otherwise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Thurot  was  a  man  to 
have  tried  it  A  hundred  years  later,  an  attempt  of  a  very 
similar  kind  was  actually  made  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol 
by  a  petty  officer  of  the '  St.  Jean  d'Acre,'  and  fiailed  of  success 
by  a  very  narrow  margin,  only  through  a  fortuitous  change 
of  the  Russian  routine.*  But  what  is  more  to  our  im- 
mediate purpose  is  the  story  of  a  project  off  Brest  in  1804, 
now  told  publicly  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Leyland. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  June  that  Captain  Puget  of  the 
*  Foudroyant ' — ^who,  as  a  lieutenant,  had  been  a  companion 
of  Vancouver,  and  whose  name  lives  to  future  ages  in 
Puget's  Sound — sent  to  Comwallis  a  proposal  for  burning 
the  enemy's  fleet  in  Brest.  He  had  examined  the  position 
of  the  French  ships,  had  taken  into  account  the  peculiarities 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Gk)ulet,  and  conceived  that — given 
a  favourable  opportunity — it  would,  or  at  least  might,  be 
possible  to  take  in  a  flotilla  of  small  vessels  fitted  as  fire- 
ships  and  fire  the  whole  French  Hdc  ;  after  which,  the  men, 
talang  to  the  boats,  would  land  on  the  south-western  shore  of 
the  roadstead,  and  escape  over  the  isthmus  to  Camaret  Bay, 
where  they  would  be  met  by  other  boats  and  small  vessels. 
The  plan  was  written  out  in  full  detail,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  chart — which  Mr.  Leyland  has  reproduced — which, 
more  clearly  than  any  words,  explains  the  proposed  operation. 
He  believed  the  plan  would  succeed,  for  he  thought  that  the 
enemy  would  be  panic-struck ;  and  *  if  one  man  jumped 
^  overboard,  the  rest  would  follow.' 

•  Sir  H.  Keppel, '  A  Sailor's  Life  under  Four  Sovereigna,'  ii.  282. 
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'  There  certainly  appears/  he  wrote,  '  at  the  first  glance,  something 
like  desperation  in  the  attempt ;  but  when  it  is  con^dered  that  our 
plans  have  the  advantage  of  arrangement,  and  the  enemy  off  his  guard, 
we  may  presume  that  the  boldness  of  the  measure,  its  sudden  opera- 
tion, and  the  certain  confusion  and  consternation  it  would  produce, 
will  induce  success  to  this  enterprise.  ...  As  to  the  chance  of  losing 
men,  which  may  be  called  an  objection,  I  can  only  say  we  cannot  all 
expect  to  survive.  But  I  can  perceive  no  more  danger  attached  to 
this  plan  than  in  many  attempts  during  the  last  war.  To  cut  out 
vessels  from  the  enemy's  port,  it  frequently  occurred  that  200  men 
have  been  sent  to  board  a  single  ship.  I  only  require  in  all  156 
persons  for  this  attempt,  which  combines  objects  of  far  greater  magni- 
tude.* ♦ 

He  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  should  Comwallis 
approve  of  the  attempt  being  made,  he  himself  might  hare 
the  honour  of  leading  it,  and  witii  him  Captain  Patrick 
Campbell,  then  of  the  '  Doris,'  whose  name  shines  in  the 
annals  of  our  navy  as  that  of  a  man  whose  courage  was 
distinguished  even  in  that  age  of  brilliant  adventure. 

Cornwallis  did  approve ;  but  as  the  fireships  had  to  be 
found  and  fitted  in  the  home  ports,  he  referred  the  proposal 
to  Melville.  Melville  also  approved  of  it;  but,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  unless  it  was  the  traditional 
desire  of  the  First  Lord  to  keep  the  initiative  in  his  own 
hands,  he  determined  that  the  command  should  be  given 
to  Captain  Charles  Brisbane,  who,  on  his  part,  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  the  plan  his  own  by  suggesting  various 
modifications,  shown  also  by  a  chart.  It  is  possible  that  the 
details  of  the  new  plan  were  as  good  as  those  of  the  old 
one ;  better  they  certainly  were  not ;  and  the  keenness  was, 
to  some  extent,  taken  out  of  Puget,  Campbell,  and  their 
younger  friends  by  a  stranger  to  the  scheme  being  thus  put 
in  command.  They  readily  agreed  to  serve  under  Brisbwe, 
but  even  from  their  very  honourable  letters  their  natural  mor- 
tification peeps  out.  After  this,  in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  port  admirals,  and  the  dockyards,  the  affiair  dragged 
exceedingly,  and  three  months  later  the  fireships  were  not 
ready.  StiU  the  idea  lived,  and  on  September  11  Cornwallis 
wrote  to  Melville : — 

'  I  intend  to  go  to  the  advanced  ships  and  see  them  all  before  any 
attempt  is  made.  It  is  a  daring  service,  but  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  much  might  be  done  by  surprise,  and  I  have  formerly 
thought  that  our  ships,  though  superior  to  all  the  world  at  sea,  were 
not  always  so  secure  at  anchor.' 


•  Leyland,  ii.  6-7. 
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A  few  days  later,  however,  September  17,  he  had  to  write 
to  Brisbane : — 

'  Lord  Melville  tella  me  he  had  mentioned  the  intended  secret 
service  to  the  8ea'K)fficers  at  the  Board,  and  from  them  he  has  received 
no  encooragement  to  persevere.  They  concur  in  thinking  the  enemy 
must  be  supine  beyond  example,  and  totally  negligent  of  ^e  common 
yigilance  which  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  <&c.,  &c ,  and  that  it  gives 
the  most  remote  chance  of  success.  The  opinion  of  those  in  office 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  very  great  weight,  and  I  would  not  on 
any  account  have  the  attempt  made  unless  you,  Captains  Puget  and 
Campbell  •  .  •  should  continue  firmly  of  opinion  as  to  the  favour- 
able  prospect.  •  .  •'  * 

This  seems  to  have  given  the  plan  its  coup  de  grdce.  It 
had  lingered  for  three  months  amid  the  delays  and  mis* 
understandings  of  the  dockyards,  but  was  killed  outright  by 
the  disapproval  of  the  sea-lords,  that  is  to  say,  of  Admiral 
Gambier,  the  same  who,  in  a  better  known  case,  rendered 
abortive  the  plan  for  destroying  the  French  fleet  in  Basque 
Boads.  Of  Gambier's  personal  courage  there  was  no  doubt, 
but  he  had  singularly  little  experience  either  as  captain  or 
admiral.  He  shrank  nervously  from  the  responsibility  of 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  screened  his  timidity  with 
a  veil  of  humanity  and  religion.  That  a  scheme  sanctioned 
l^  Comwallis  had  in  it  some  elements  of  success  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and,  as  Puget  rightly  put  it,  more  men  had 
frequently  been  risked  for  a  much  smaller  object. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  curious  story  without  forming 
a  conception  of  the  possibilities  when  men  as  daring  as 
Puget,  or  Campbell,  or  their  younger  companions,  lay  the 
counterpart  of  such  a  scheme  before  a  commander-in-chief 
as  fearless  of  responsibility  as  Comwallis,  who  has  with 
him  a  sufficient  number  of  torpedo-boats,  destroyers — or 
possibly  submarines — to  allow  the  scheme  to  be  carried  out 
without  consulting  any  '  damned  psalm-singing  old  woman,' 
as,  with  greater  regard  to  truth  than  to  the  requirements 
of  naval  discipline,  Grambier  was  publicly  called  by  the 
distinguished  captain  of  the  *  fighting  **  T^m^raire.''  * 

♦  Leyland,  ii.  23-4. 
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'  streets  and  the  houses,  but  nothing  at  all  of  what  went  on 

<  in  the  houses/  Physiology  was  in  its  infancy.  Eanrey's 
immortal  discovery  was  nearly  200  years  old,  but  no  great 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  interval.  Physiologists  were 
waiting  for  a  modem  microscope  and  for  improved  methods 
of  research.  Pathology,  the  study  of  the  origin  of  diseased 
conditions,  and  of  the  structural  changes  produced  by  them, 
was  in  its  infancy.  It  waited  for  Rudolf  Yirchow.  Even  on 
the  surgical  side  not  much  of  practical  value  had  so  far  grown 
out  of  pathology,  Hunter's  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism 
by  ligature  of  the  artery  being  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
at  that  time  could  have  been  quoted  as  a  direct  result  of 
pathological  study  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  who  devised 
and  first  practised  it. 

Operative  surgery  was  in  advance  of  medicine,  as  from  its 
nature  it  always  tends  to  be.  ^Its  note  was  manual 
'  skill}  meaniug  by  this  rapidity,  courage,  and  perfection  in 
'  doing  surely  and  neatly  what  had  to  be  done.  The  great 
'  surgeon  was  he  who  could  amputate  a  limb  in  the  smallest 

<  number  of  seconds.'  But  the  mortality  was  frightful,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  considered  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon 
to  think  how  it  could  be  diminished.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  due  to  influences  beyond  his  control.  The  same  was  true 
of  midwifery.  In  the  absence  of  precise  statistics  only 
general  statements  can  be  made,  but  it  is  certain  that  both 
from  the  inevitable  risks  of  difficult  parturition,  and  from 
blood-poisoning  after  childbirth,  the  midwifery  mortality 
was  many  times  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Practical 
medicine  received  but  little  aid  from  accurate  diagnosis  or 
from  hygiene.  It  rested,  as  to  diagnosis,  on  the  precarious 
basis  of  observation,  and  as  to  treatment,  on  the  still  more 
untrustworthy  one  of  experience — *.e.  on  the  empirical 
evidence  of  llie  power  of  certain  drugs  or  methods  to  do 
good  under  conditions  believed  to  be  the  same  as  those 
which  called  for  treatment.  ^Experience'  was  under  the 
dominion  of  hypotheses  which  were  mostly  baseless.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  withhold  a  certain  measure  of 
respect  from  that  stage  of  the  developement  of  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine. 

*  Observation  must  precede  the  birth  of  real  knowledge.  In  many 
cases  empiricism  and  observation  guided  the  best  physicians  of  the 
unscieDtific  <age8  to  remedies  which  we  cannot  doubt  were  potent  for 
good ;  and  it  is  probable  that  physicians  ofben  acquired  a  power  ot 
minute  and  correct  obaeryation  which  is  more  rare  now  than  it  was 
then.    The  two  great  remedies  of  the  eighteenth  century — bleeding 
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and  the  gtving  of  mercury — were,  it  ia  certain,  often  of  great  va]ae. 
They  were  prescribed  by  men  who  could  not  talk  n}xmt  arterial 
tension,  they  did  not  know  the  condition  by  name,  they  had  no  real 
knowl^ge  of  how  it  tella  upon  the  heart  and  leads  to  degeneration 
of  the  main  organs  of  elimination.  But  the  sagacious  among  them 
recognised  high  arterial  tension  by  the  pulse,  and  they  arrived  some- 
how at  the  two  modes  of  reliering  it,  which  could  not  be  improved 
upon  now.     They  gave  mercury  and  they  bled.'  * 

On  the  other  hajid,  these  same  powerful  weapons  were 
often  used  nnwisely,  and  with  disastrous  results.  Practi- 
tioners of  mediocre  ability,  of  which  there  must  always  be 
many,  were  more  dangerous  without  the  modem  aids  to 
diagnosis  than  they  are  with  them.  And  besides  the 
pra^tioners  there  was  the  vast  body  of  perfectly  ignorant 
people  who  were  fond  of  doctoring  themselves  and  their 
neighbours,  and  for  whom  faith  healing  and  homoeopathy 
would  have  been  safer  weapons  than  the  mercury  and  blood- 
letting then  in  fashion.  The  note  of  modem  medicine  is 
precision.  Everywhere,  and  by  a  variety  of  means,  the 
physician  seeks  for  precise  knowledge.  He  is  no  longer 
content  to  be  guided  to  a  diagnosis  by  facial  expression  and 
by  his  own  unaided  eyes  and  fingers.  He  looks,  vrith  the  aid 
of  modem  instruments,  into  the  eye,  the  larynx,  and  other 
organs ;  he  measures  the  hearty  and  the  size  of  its  cavities ; 
he  listens  to  the  sounds  of  the  chest,  observes  the  reflexes, 
tests  the  nutritional  condition  of  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
records  the  temperature.  With  the  help  of  a  modem 
microscope  he  studies  the  blood.  He  asks,  by  all  these 
new  powers  of  observation,  for  a  precise  diagnosis,  and 
having,  as  he  thinks,  found  it,  he  demands  from  the 
pharmacologist  or  organic  chemist  weapons  which  he  can 
trust  to  do  precisely  that  to  the  organism  that  he  wants 
done.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  'Letters,'  gives  us  many 
examples  of  the  quackery  of  the  eighteenth-century 
drawing-rooms,  examples  which  would  no  doubt  be  easily 
matched  at  the  present  day.  He  was  a  valetudinarian 
himself,  and,  like  most  of  that  class,  he  despised  doctors, 
and  had  an  exaggerated  respect  for  his  own  opinion  on 
medical  subjects.  He  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
interest  condoned  ignorance.  For  example,  meeting  his 
niece's  husband.  Lord  Waldegrave,  at  his  club,  evidently 
seriously  ill  (Lord  Waldegrave  was  sickening  with  severe 
smallpox,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  later),  Walpole's 
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advicjd  was,  'Go  home  at  once,  my  dear  sir,  and  take 
'  James's  powder.  I  assure  you^  it  is  the  one  thing  in  the 
'  world  that  does  good  in  conditions  like  yours.'  Lord 
Waldegrave  was  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  and  went 
home  and  acted  upon  it.  Walpole  was  not  to  blame  for  not 
recognising  severe  smallpox  before  the  eruption  appeared, 
or  for  not  knowing  the  composition  of  James's  powder ;  his 
mistake  was  in  giving  advice  without  knowing  anytiiing 
about  the  illness  or  the  remedy.  It  is  rash  to  say  what 
amateurs  will  not  do,  but  no  respectable  doctor  at  the 
present  day  would  be  so  hardy  as  to  order  Jameses  powder 
before  trying  at  any  rate  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
illness.  When  did  the  change  of  system  begin?  When 
did  doctors  begin  to  take  pains  to  discover  what  was 
wrong  before  attempting  to  correct  itP  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say.  When  did  they  begin  to  leave  off 
guessing  and  try  to  investigate?  It  is  impossible  to 
trace  all  the  steps  of  the  process,  and  certainly  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  well  advanced  before  any  great  change 
occurred  in  this  direction.  England  and  Scotland  were  not^ 
apparently,  behind  France  in  diagnostic  skill.  Christison, 
with  his  appreciation  of  humour,  shows  us  how  even  a  man 
of  Broussais's  position  was  governed  in  his  diagnostic 
judgement  by  trifling  and  fallacious  signs.  '  Coming  to  a 
'  patient  in  the  ward  with  a  pointed  tongue,  clean  all  but  a 

*  streak  down  its  centre,  "  Ah !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  la  langue 

*  "  pointue  !     Voila !  signe  infaillible  d'une  gastrite.    Any 

*  "  appetite  ?  "     "  Appetite  P    Yes,  I  could  eat  a  horse." 

*  "  N^anmoins  c'est  gastrite.    Any  thirst  P  "  '*  No,  no  thirst.*' 

*  "  N^anmoins    gastrite.      Any  pain    in    the    stomach  ? " 

*  "  No  ;  none  at  all."  "  N^anmoins  voila  la  langue  pointue ; 
'  "  c'est  gastrite  !  Cinquante  sangsues  k  I'estomac !  "  '  This 
was  in  1820,  and  from  a  man  of  renown  in  the  Paris  school. 
At  the  best,  under  such  conditions,  diagnosis  was  only 
guesswork.  It  was  not  science.  The  nascent  spirit  of 
modem  medicine  may,  however,  be  said  to  date  from  1796, 
when  Jenner  made  known  his  great  discovery  of  the  method 
of  producing  immunity  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox  by 
the  inoculation  of  cowpox.  He  arrived  at  this  discovery 
by  a  critical  study  of  other  people's  observations,  and  by 
putting  them  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  tradition 
that  persons  who  had  contracted  cowpox  would  not  take 
smallpox  was  very  widely  spread  in  the  various  dairy 
counties  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Switzerland.  The 
vims  of  cowpox  had  even  been  deliberately  inserted  in 
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more  than  one  case  in  order  to  escape  smallpox.  It  was 
Jenner's  great  glory  that  he  tested  the  truth  of  this  common 
tradition,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  passing  the  protective 
lymph  tlurough  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  human  beings.  In 
tikSkt  idea  lay  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  a  grievous 
plague,  but  it  contained  further  the  germs  of  a  large  part 
of  modem  medicine,  germs  which  were  destined,  however, 
to  remain  quiescent  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Edinburgh 
was  for  long  the  only  medical  school  of  fame  or  repute 
in  the  British  Empire.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not 
difficult  to  find,  though  the  conditions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh school,  trammelled  as  it  was  by  being  practi- 
cally controlled  by  the  town  council,  were  not,  one 
would  suppose,  specially  favourable.  The  higher  standard 
of  primary  education  in  Scotland  was,  no  doubt,  an  im- 
portant &ctor.  Lads  of  marked  ability  from  all  the 
parish  schools  were  encouraged  to  go  to  Edinburgh.  The 
cost  of  university  teaching  and  living  was  small  enough  to 
allow  many  of  these  lads  to  act  upon  the  advice,  and  the 
Scotch  character,  helped  them  to  distinction  when  they 
were  there.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  Edinburgh  gained 
largely  by  the  absence  of  competition  and  by  the  value  of 
its  professional  Chairs.  It  not  only  had  the  pick  of  all  the 
ablest  students,  but  it  attracted  and  kept  the  best  pro- 
fessors. There  was  nothing  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
would  tempt  a  good  teacher  to  leave  Edinburgh.  In 
London,  mcKlical  education  then,  as  now,  was  carried  on  at 
many  centres,  no  one  of  which  could  compete  with  Edin- 
burgh in  size  or  in  the  emoluments  paid  to  its  teachers. 
There  was,  however,  a  reverse  side  to  i^e  medal.  The  pro- 
fessors at  Edinburgh,  being  better  off  there  than  anywhere 
else,  stayed  on  too  long.  New  blood  was  rarer  at  Edinburgh 
than  even  elsewhere.  The  three  Munros,  for  instance, 
monopolised  the  Chairs  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Physiology 
for  141  years.  Duncan  taught  as  a  professor  for  thirty-nine 
years,  Gregory  for  forty-five  years,  Hope  for  fifty-three  years, 
Thomson  for  forty  years.  It  is  certain  that  new  ideas  were 
in  each  of  these  cases  not  assimilated  for  more  than  a 
fraction  of  these  long  periods.  As  the  professors  examined 
their  own  students,  the  school  did  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  others,  but  the  progress  of  scientific  medicine  certainly 
suffered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organisation  of  the 
bedside  medical  teaching  was  much  better  at  Edinburgh 
than  Qit  the  best  of  the  London  schools,  such  as  St.  B^r 
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tholomew's.  Even  as  late  as  1820  Cliristison  records  that 
there  was  practically  no  clinical  teaching  on  the  medical 
side  at  Ba^holomew's,  and  no  students.  He  cannot  re- 
member learning  anything  at  all  from  the  three  physicians 
there.  The  surgical  students,  of  which  there  were  several 
hundreds,  never  entered  a  medical  ward : — 

^Nevertheless,  men  with  only  this  training  were  passed  annually  la 
hundreds  by  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  into  the  ranks  of  the 
general  practitioners  of  England.  I  could  thus  easily  understand  sub- 
sequently the  superiority  of  the  general  practitioners  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  where  medicine  proper  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
system  of  hospital  instruction,  the  preference  in  which  they  were  held 
in  England,  and  their  success  and  reputation,  especially  in  most  of  the 
large  English  county  towns.' 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  autobiography,  confirms  all  that 
Christison  said  as  to  the  teaching  at  St.  Bartholomew's  at 
that  date.  In  1842  only  thirty  students  entered  there  for 
the  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  it  was  in  that  year  only  that 
physiology  began  to  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject.  A 
few  years  earlier  Paget  could  find  at  Bartholomew's  no 
microscope  at  all  when  he  wanted  one.  The  importance  and 
better  organisation  of  the  medical  school  at  Edinburgh,  as 
contrasted  with  any  one  of  the  schools  in  England  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  make  it  fitting 
to  begin  the  study  of  the  progress  of  medicine  in  the 
century,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  brief  mention 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  a  hundred 
years  or  so  ago. 

An  early  worker  in  the  direction  of  scientific  medicine 
was  Dr.  James  Currie.  He  studied  the  effects  of  cold 
affusion  in  fever,  and  published  a  series  of  carefully  recorded 
thermometrical  observations.  Currie  died  in  1805,  and  his 
epitaph  at  Sidmouth  runs  thus : — 

'  Art  taught  by  thee  shall  o*er  the  burning  frame 
The  healing  freshness  pour,  and  bless  thy  name/ 

He  was  the  father  of  much  that  is  valuable  in  hydrotherapen- 
tics.  Clinical  surgery  was  first  taught  at  Edinburgh  in  1803 
by  James  Eussell,  who  succeeded  in  getting  a  Chair  endowed 
with  50Z.  a  year  out  of  *  Bishops  Eents.'  He  held  the  Chair 
himself  for  many  years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
sold  it  to  James  Syme  for  an  annuity  of  300Z.  f  or  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Dr.  James  Gregory  (1753-1821)  was  a  ruling  spirit  in 
Edinburgh  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  took  over  and  com- 
pleted his  fq»ther'9  lectures  at  the  a«ge  of  twenty,  and  he  was 
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a  professor  liimself  at  twenty-three.  His  measures  for  the 
care  of  disease  were  sharp  and  incisive.  Gregorian  physic 
roled  medical  practice  through  his  papils  for  many  years, 
and  in  all  quarters  of  the  British  Empire.  He  is  described 
by  Sir  Bobcrt  Christison  as  a  consummate  professor  and  a 
lecturer  of  the  highest  order.  He  belonged  to  the  noble 
army  of  fighters.  It  was  greatly  due  to  him  that  a  perma- 
nent medical  staff  was  appointed  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary. 
Up  to  his  time  all  the  members  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  took  turns,  for  a  month  each,  in  attending 
the  hospital  wards,  with  results  which  may  easily  be 
imagined.  The  reform  Gregory  advocated  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  two  colleges,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  a 
long  law  suit.  On  one  occasion  Gregory  caned  a  brother 
professor.  Another  law  suit  resulted,  and  the  defendant 
was  fined  a  considerable  sum.  He  paid  it  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  part  with  as  much 
more  if  the  satisfaction  of  ^  dusting '  his  enemy  could  be 
repeated.  He  said  of  himself  that  he  was  '  irascible  and 
'  obstinate,  and  would  willingly  see  some  of  his  medical 
'  enemies  hanged.' 

Two  advances  of  the  utmost  value  were  made  about  the 
end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  and  within  a  little 
of  each  other.  Charles  BeU,  another  Edinburgh  man, 
demonstrated  the  distinction  between  the  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  and  Laennec  published  in  France  in  1818  his  *  Treatise 
'on  Mediate  Auscultation  of  the  Lungs.'  Charles  BeU 
worked  for  ten  years  or  more  at  his  idea  before  his  final 
essay  on  the  'Nervous  System'  appeared  in  the  'Philo- 
'  sophical  Transactions'  for  1821.  An  earlier  paper  had 
been  printed  in  1816.  His  constitutional  modesty  permitted 
him  to  write  to  his  brother :  '  Joking  apart,  I  stajid  alone  in 
'  anatomy.  This  business  of  the  nerves  may  be  long  of 
*  coming  forward  exactly  as  it  should ;  but  my  ambition  has 
'  a  rest  in  this — ''  I  have  made  a  greater  discovery  than  ever 
was  made  by  any  one  man  in  anatomy,  and  I  have  not 
yet  done ;  " '  and  in  another  letter,  '  It  is  the  only  thing 
'  that  has  appeared  in  anatomy  since  the  days  of  Hunter.' 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  spite  of  many  disappointments 
in  his  life  Bell  recognised  the  immense  value  of  £he  step  in 
solid  knowledge  he  had  been  able  to  make,  and  that  the 
estimate  he  put  upon  his  work  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
his  successors.  Laennec's  work  on  auscultation  and  his 
invention  of  the  stethoscope  were  of  the  greatest  value  not 
only  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  in  the 
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promotion  of  a  sounder  method  in  the  investigation  of 
morbid  conditions  generally. 

James  Syme  (1799-1870)  was  another  valiant  worker 
towards  scientific  surgery.  It  is  stat.ed  that  he  never 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  surgery^  but  he  inaugurated 
a  system  of  clinical  surgical  teaching  at  Edinburgh,  outside 
the  University,  which  made  him  famous,  and  through  the 
reputation  thus  gained  he  forced  his  way  to  the  Chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  created  by  Sussell,  in  less  than  five  years 
from  the  date  of  his  graduation.    It  was  said  of  him  that 

*  he  never  wasted  a  word,  a  drop  of  ink,  or  of  blood.'  He 
was  a  sort  of  *  John  the  Baptist '  to  antiseptic  surgery.  In 
many  ways  he  anticipated  its  results,  and  by  similar  iiiough 
undeveloped  methods.  He  took  immense  care  in  the  healing 
of  wounds,  by  extreme  strictness  as  to  cleanliness  of  hands 
and  instruments,  by  drainage,  and  by  the  evacuation  of  pus 
wherever  found.      Dr.   John   Brown  characterised  him  as 

*  verax,  capax,  perspicax,  sagax,  efficax,  tenax.'  Lord 
Lister  became  his  son-in-law,  and  it  is  likely  that  Syme's 
powerful  influence  in  the  right  direction  did  much  to 
encourage  Lister  to  ponder  over  the  problems  connected 
with  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  to  prosecute  the  researches 
which  have  revolutionised  the  art  of  surgery.  Dr.  John 
Brown  was  apprenticed  to  Syme.  Brown's  fame  is  literary 
and  personal.  ^  Bab  and  His  Friends '  will  survive  the  reputs!- 
tion  of  many  good  surgeons.  He  was  an  early  contributor 
to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.'  The  last  of  the  Edinburgh 
medical  worthies  who  belonged  in  part  to  the  early  years  of 
the  century  was  Robert  Christison,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
honesty,  and  energy.  His  influence  was  all  in  the  right 
direction  so  far  as  scientific  medicine  was  concerned.  His 
mind  was  truly  scientific.  He  looked  facts  fairly  in  the  &ce, 
and  questioned  them  by  experiment.  He  was  not  bound 
up  in  the  trammels  of  tradition  and  empiricism.  His  re- 
searches upon  poisons  and  his  works  on  medical  jurisprudence 
are  still  vciluable. 

The  years  between  1806  and  1829  witnessed  a  regular 
succession  of  resurrectionist  horrors  and  worse,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  London.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Knox,  in  1827,  had  a  class  of  three  hundred 
students  to  provide  with  material  for  the  study  of  anatomy, 
and  perhaps  he  had  vnlfuUy  shut  his  eyes  to  incidents 
which  ought  to  have  excited  his  suspicions.  Graves  were 
perpetually  rifled  of  their  contents,  and  the  perpetrators 
were  seldom  caught.     Several  people  were  murdered  by 
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bodjliffcers.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  even  said  before  a  committee 
of  Inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'There  is  not  an 
'  individual  dies  in  London,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may, 
*  whose  body  I  cannot  have  in  my  amphitheatre  if  I  choose.' 
This  disgraceful  state  of  things  ended  with  the  passing  of  the 
Anatomy  Act  of  1834. 

About  the  year  1824  a  powerful  influence  began  to  make 
itself  felt  in  support  of  reform  in  medical  education,  and 
in  medical  corporations,  and  the  person  who  more  than 
anyone  else  created  that  influence  was  Thomas  Wakley,  the 
founder  and  first  editor  of  the  'Lancet.'  Wakley  was  a 
bom  reformer  and  fighter.    His  biographer  says  :— 

'  The  abases  that  Cobbett  and  his  school  were  quick  to  spy  out  in 
the  body  political,  but  not  always  quick  to  persuade  other  people  to 
see,  were,  in  the  case  of  the  me<&cal  profession,  bare  to  the  casual  eye. 
Nepotism  was  there  rampant,  ignorance  was  too  often  exalted,  and 
pecuniaiy  traffic  determined  success.  The  soul  of  the  reformer  had 
always  been  in  Wakley,  and  to  set  right  these  things  he  determined  to 
take  the  field  with  a  weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  ^st  number  of  the  "  Lancet  '*  was  issued  on 
October  5,  1823.  It  was  devised  to  disseminate  medical  information 
primarily,  and  incidentally  to  make  war  upon  the  family  intrigues  and 
foollflh  nepotism  that  swayed  the  elections  to  lucrative  posts  in  the 
metropolitan  hospitals.' 

Not  unnaturally  hospital  surgeons  and  physicians  were 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  new  and  mischievous 
periodical.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  ^  Lancet's '  existence 
its  editor  was  engaged  in  ten  actions,  six  of  them  being  for 
libel.  The  aggregate  sum  of  8,000^..  was  claimed  as 
damages,  while  lb5L  only  was  awarded  by  the  juries,  and 
the  editor's  costs  were  largely  met  by  public  subscription. 
It  was  mainly  owing  to  Thomas  Wakley  and  the  *  Lancet ' 
that  the  medical  schools  and  the  examining  bodies  of  London 
were  gradually  reformed,  that  the  Medical  Registration 
Act  of  1858  was  at  last  passed,  and  the  General  Medical 
Council  created. 

The  *  Lancet'  was  presently  followed  by  the  formation 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  which  was  represented 
by  its  journal.  The  Association  now  includes  some 
21,000  members,  and  it  has  done  much  to  encourage 
the  best  interests  of  the  medical  profession  and  to  promote 
research. 

Turning  from  the  political  and  educational  side  of  the 
subject  to  the  scientific,  we  see  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  two  great  advances  were  made  in  the  CTolution  of 
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modem  medicine.     Anfidsthetics  were  discovered  and  Yir- 
chow's  *  Cellular  Pathology  *  was  published. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  simple  language  the  importance  of  Yir- 
chow's  work,  or  even  the  precise  meaning  of  its  title.  Pathology  is  the 
science  of  disease,  or  of  life  under  morbid  conditions ;  it  is  a  step 
beyond  physiology,  which  is  the  science  of  life  under  normal  or  healthy 
conditions.  No  exact  line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  health  ends  and  disease  begins ;  but,  obviously, 
pathology  embraces  a  great  many  conditions  beyond  the  range  of 
physiology,  and  it  is  by  so  much  obscurer  and  more  complex.  .  .  . 
Before  Yirchow's  time  disease  was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  entity  taking 
possession  of  the  body  or  of  particular  tissues,  and  to  be  treated  as 
such.  Doctors  treated  the  disease  by  rule  of  thumb ;  they  did  not 
treat  the  condition  which  gave  rise  to  it,  because  they  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  Virchow  forged  the  key  to  unlock  the  closed  door,  and 
established  the  principle  upon  which  all  subsequent  study  of  the  nature 
of  disease  is  founded.  He  showed  that  the  '*  cell "  is  the  unit  of  life 
in  morbid  as  well  as  in  healthy  conditions,  and  that  every  cell  origi- 
nates directly  from  a  pre-existent  cell.  Even  the  most  abnormal 
structures  are  derived  from  normal  cells  driven  to  abnormal  develope- 
ment  by  injurious  agencies.  .  .  •  Virchow,  in  short,  gave  the  art  of 
medicine  a  real  scientific  basis.'  * 

Sir  Samuel  Wilks  has  said  that  Yirchow  came  to 
generalise,  like  another  Newton,  and  to  give  pathologists 
the  Principia  of  Medical  Science. 

'  The  present  theory  of  disease  is  that  all  disease  presupposes  life,  and 
that  life  is  the  property  of  the  cell.  The  activities  of  the  cell  are  the 
expression  of  its  life,  and  they  are  evoked  by  stimuli  of  various  kinds 
which  reach  the  cell  from  without.  The  activities  of  cells,  individual 
or  collective,  are  called  physiological  or  normal  so  long  as  the  general 
equilibrium  of  the  oiganism  is  not  disturbed.  They  become  paUiologi- 
cal  when  they  overstep  this  limit.  The  conception  of  disease  was 
changed  by  Yirchow  from  an  entity  to  a  process.  ...  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  also  that  the  developement  of  our  knowledge  wiUi 
regard  to  immunity  to  the  formation  of  toxins  and  antitoxins  is  founded 
on  principles  which  have  been  directly  evolved  from  the  fnndamental 
conception  that  the  cells  in  the  animal  body  react  mechanically  and 
chemically  to  foreign  stimuli.' t 

The  discovery  of  anaesthetics  was  made  known  a  few  years 
before  Yirchow's  great  work  was  published.  Its  importance 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  initial  step  towards  the  discovery  might  almost  be 
called  accidental.  It  had  been  noticed  empirically  that 
pain  was  abolished  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether. 

♦  The  Times,  September  6,  1902.     Obituary  notice  of  Prof.  Yirchow. 
t  The  Lancet,  September  20,  1902. 
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In  1842  Long,  of  Georgia,  operated  under  ether  narcosis. 
In  1844  a  dentist,  Horace  Wells,  nsed  it  several  times,  and 
in  1846  it  was  given  by  him  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  while  Dr.  Morton  removed  a  tamour  from  the  neck. 
Moiton  from  that  date  continued  to  use  it.    In  December 
of  the  same  year  the  news  of  the  discovery  reached  England. 
Professor  Simpson  took  it  up  in  Edinburgh,  studied  the 
comparative  merits  of  several  chemically  related  bodies, 
pronoxmced  in  favour  of  chloroform,  and  in  1847  he  published 
details  of  fifty  cases  in  which,  with  perfect  safety,  it  had 
been  used  to  i^eve  the  pain  of  childbirth.    It  was  very  soon 
applied  to  surgery.    The  enormous  gain  to  patients  from 
the  abolition  of  pain  is  obvious  to  everyone,  but  it  is  not  on 
this  ground  that  the  claim  of  ansesthesia  to  be  counted  an 
important  factor  in  the  advance  of  medical  science  rests. 
The  discovery  of  ansBsthetics  removed  the  necessity  for  great 
rapidity  on  tihe  part  of  the  surgeon.    He  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  able  to  be  careful  and  minutely  painstaking  as  to 
details.    Another  and  less  obvious  result  of  anaesthetics  was 
the  improvement  of  nursing  which  immediately  followed. 
So  long  as  all  surgery  was  torture  scarcely  less  terrible  to 
see  than  to  bear,  very  few  women  were  likely  to  adopt 
hospital  nursing  as  a  profession.     Only  those  of  unusually 
strong  nerves  would  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  the  way 
of  having  to  witness,  almost  daily,  suffering  on  that  scale.   At 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  this  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
pain  during  operations  was  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and 
the  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  Miss  Nightingale's  services, 
high  character,  and  ability,  expressed  itself  in  the  adoption 
of  nursing  as  a  profession  by  many  women  who  would  not 
have  thought  of  entering  hospitals  as  nurses  in  the  pre- 
ansBsthetic  days.    The  influence  of  the  discovery  of  ansBs- 
thetics  on    research  work  has   also    been    immense    and 
far-reaching.    Spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary 
by  excited  and  thoughtless  persons,  physiologists  are  not 
more  cruel  than  other  people.    In  their  search  for  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  trutii  or  falsity  of  theories,  operations  on 
living  animals  are  often  necessary,  and  till  these  operations 
could  be  performed  with  the  minimum  of  suffering  they 
were  very  rarelv  done  ;  consequently  the  advance  of  scientific 
medicine  was  slow  and  halting.    Very  little  of  that  which 
we  now  know  tot  certain  as  to  the  action  of  drugs,  of 
physiology,  and  of  bacteriology  could  have  been  arrived  at 
had  we  oeen  without  the  aid  of  aneesthesia.    It  is  mainly 
bemuse  Morton  and  Simpson's  discovery  has  made  antiseptic 
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surgery,  good  nursing,  and  medical  researcli  work  possible 
that  we  claim  it  as  one  of  the  come]>H3tones  of  modem 
medicine.  That  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of 
danger  in  completely  paralysing  the  seusory  part  of  the 
brain  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  able  to  realise  what  this 
means,  and  it  is  best  to  recognise  frankly  that  there  is  no 
such  thiug  as  absolute  safety  with  any  anaesthetic  which 
abolishes  consciousness.  Local  aneesthesia  was  made  known 
about  1858,  and  the  ausBsthetic  effect  of  cocaine,  applied  to 
a  mucous  membrane  or  injected  subeutaneously,  became 
generally  known  in  1884.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  local  anaesthesia  will  in  the  near  future  be  so  far 
improved  that  for  almost  all  short  operations  it  may  replace 
the  more  dangerous  ansBsthesia  produced  by  inhalations. 
Already  in  the  United  States  many  important  abdominal 
operations  are  done  solely  with  the  help  of  cocaine. 

Immediately  resulting  from  the  discovery  and  general  use 
of  ausesthetics  vras  the  remarkable  advance  in  abdominal 
surgery,  beginning,  as  it  did,  with  the  revival  of  ovariotomy 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  Clay,  Spencer  Wells,  Baker  Brown, 
and  Thomas  Keith.  Pioneers  in  this  direction  had  not  been 
wanting  in  the  pre-ansesthetic  days.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  was  an  American. 
Part  of  the  credit  of  the  advance  he  made  may,  however,  be 
given  to  his  teacher  at  Edinburgh — Professor  John  Bell — 
who  taught  with  much  vigour  and  distinctness  that  ovarian 
tumours  ought  to  be  removed,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  act  upon  his  belief.  Prol^bly 
John  Bell  in  the  centre  of  the  Edinburgh  school  was  not 
well  placed  for  making  an  advance  of  this  kind.  Ephraim 
McDowell  in  Kentucky  had  a  better  chance,  and  in  1809  he 
operated  successMly  on  a  Mrs.  Crawford.  In  those  days 
nursing  was  by  no  means  the  high  art  and  the  invariable 
handmaid  to  surgery  it  has  since  become,  and  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford seems  to  have  nursed  herself.  Dr.  McDowell  visited 
his  patient  at  the  end  of  five  days,  and,  much  to  his  astonish* 
ment,  found  her  *  making  up  her  bed.'  He  operated  on  five 
cases  in  all,  and  only  lost  the  last.  Very  probably  John 
Bell  was  familiar  with  suggestions  which  both  William  and 
John  Hunter  had  thrown  out  in  favour  of  a  radical  cure  for 
ovarian  dropsy,  William  Hunter,  in  particular,  having  made 
several  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  operation.  Even  a  century  earlier,  in  1701, 
an  Englishman,  Dr.  Bobert  Houston,  had  operated  success^ 
fuUy  on  a  similar  case,  but  his  experience  had  been  over- 
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looked  and  forgotten.  In  1836  two  general  practitioners  in 
Soffolk,  Drs.  Jeaffireson  and  King,  each  had  the  conrage  to 
attempt  the  operation  and  the  delight  of  recording  a  snccess. 
In  1842  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  operated  eight  times, 
with  three  deaths.  In  1848  he  published  a  series  of  thirty- 
three  similar  cases.  Then  there  was  a  pause  of  several 
years,  in  which  few  snccessf ol  cases  were  recorded.  Ovari- 
otomy was  waiting  for  three  things,  without  which  it  could 
not  advance  to  its  full  measure  of  success  and  usefulness. 
It  needed  ancesthesia ;  it  needed  a  man  with  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  temperament  which  should  fit  him  to  win  for  it 
the  sanction  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  society  at 
large ;  and,  most  of  all,  it  needed  the  new  light  upon  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  success  in  all  surgery,  more 
especially  in  peritoneal  surgery,  which  the  world  owes  to 
the  work  of  Pasteur  and  of  Lord  Lister.  In  1867  aneesthesia 
was  a  familiar  factor  in  surgical  work,  and  to  none  more  so 
than  to  the  surgeons  who  had  recently  gone  through  the 
Crimean  War.  Spencer  Wells  had  had  this  training,  aod 
had  just  settled  in  London.  Baker  Brown  had  then  per- 
formed ovariotomy  nine  times,  with  only  two  successes. 
Wells  helped  him  in  his  eighth  case.  It  ended  badly,  and 
Brown  said :  *  It^s  the  peritonitis  that  beats  us.'  Wells 
next  at{empted  the  operation  himself,  could  not  complete  it, 
and  the  patient  died.  By  this  time  the  voices  of  the  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  were  not  unnaturally  calling  out 
^^ainst  the  procedure.  The  medical  press  denounced  it, 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  at  all  the  medical  societies  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  coroners  threatened  to  take  action 
against  surgeons  who  performed  it.  But  in  December  1858 
WeUs  operated  again,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  had  two 
more  cases,  all  three  ending  well.  From  this  time  Clay, 
Wells,  Baker  Brown,  and  a  little  later  Thomas  Keith, 
operated  frequently,  and  with  results  that  did  them  infinite 
credit,  though  they  are  not  comparable  with  the  statistics 
of  the  present  day.  In  England  the  quelling  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  due  chiefly  to  Spencer  Wells. 

'  Hia  strength  as  an  advocate  of  an  nDpopular  and  dangerous  pro- 
oedore  lay  mainly  in  bis  qualities  of  character  and  temperament.  He 
was  splendidly  honest.  He  promised  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
Ids  results,  to  publish  every  case,  successful  or  disastrous,  atid  to  show 
his  methods  to  every  surgeon  who  desired  to  see  them.  He  kept  his 
word  to  the  letter.  But  he  was  helped  by  a  temperament  of  quite 
amazing  cheerfulness  and  elasticity.  He  knew  he  was  doing  his  best, 
wiUi  such  lights  as  he  had,  to  perfect  the  operation  and  to  save  life 
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and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  fiulure  in  what- 
soever shape  it  came.  He  had  the  courage  to  be  hopeful  and  con- 
fident, and  encouraging  in  spite  of  many  disappointments.  His  radiant 
optimism  was  infectious,  and  his  patients  forgot  there  was  any  risk  to 
speak  of  in  what  he  was  about  to  do.  Nothing  is  more  contagious 
than  optimism  or  more  useful  to  a  practitioner,  if  he  can  keep  himself 
from  being  misled  by  it.'  * 

Spencer  Wells's  success  was  obtained  mainly  by  a  minute 
attention  to  detail  in  every  step  of  the  operation.  He  was 
never  thoroughly  converted  to  Pasteur's  and  Lister's  views, 
or  rather  it  should  be  said,  perhaps,  that  he  was  too  old  to 
completely  master  the  technique,  so  minute  and  exacting, 
that  their  views  demand.  To  be  thoroughly  aseptic  as  a 
surgeon  requires  the  drilling  of  years  in  early  life.  It 
cannot  be  *  picked  up '  after  a  lifetime  of  habitual  disregard 
of  the  infinitely  little  and  of  the  numerous  germ  enemies 
with  which  Pasteur  made  us  acquainted. 

We  approach  here  the  great  glory  of  nineteenth-century 
medicine,  the  revelation  given  to  us  by  Pasteur  and  Lister  as 
to  the  origin  of  many  diseases  through  the  admission  of 
germs,  an  advance  which  has  revolutionised  theory  and 
practice  in  surgery  and  midwifery  and  in  many  departments 
of  medicine.  The  beginning  of  the  search  for  antiseptics 
may  be  dated,  in  Great  Britain,  from  Sir  James  Paget's 
address  in  1862  on  *The  Treatment  of  Wounds.*  He 
appealed  to  his  hearers  not  to  be  content  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  He  spoke  of  *  the  sore  plagues  of  surgery,' 
septicaemia,  pyaemia,  and  erysipelas ;  of  the  supreme  value 
of  repose  and  cleanliness,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
either,  and  more  especially  cleanliness  in  a  surgical  sense. 
He  thought  surgeons  should  aim  at  ^  keeping  out  mischief, 

*  always  a  very  difficult  task,'  and  he  added  these  almost 
prophetic  words:  *I  can  only  suspect  that  there  are  yet 

*  some  things  hidden.'  We  know  now  that  in  1862  nearly 
the  whole  of  bacteriology  was  hidden.  The  first  step 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  micro-organisms  in 
the  production  of  disease  and  in  the  healing  of  wounds  had 
been  made  in  1857  through  M.  Pasteur's  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  fermentation.  He  proved 
that  this  process  was  due  solely  to  the  entrance  into  the 
material  capable  of  fermentation  of  almost  infinitely  small 
particles  from  the  outer  world,  and  that  these  particles 
were  living  bodies,  not  arising  spontaneously,  breeding  true 
each  to  its  species,  requiring  nutriment  to  build  up  and 

*  Anderbon,  ojj,  ciU 
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renew  their  substance,  and  leaving  a  residanm  of  excrete 
waste  prodacts.  He  proved  farther  that  by  excluding 
micro-organisms  fermentation  was  absolutely  prevented. 
As  early  as  1860  he  recognised  the  bearings  his  studies  on 
fermentation  had  upon  pathology.  In  a  letter  to  his  father 
he  said  at  that  date :  *  God  grant  that  by  my  persevering 
'  labours  I  may  bring  a  little  stone  to  the  frail  and  ill- 
'  assured  edifice  of  our  knowledge  of  those  deep  mysteries 
'  of  life  and  death  where  all  our  intellects  have  so  lamentably 
'  failed/  Presently  he  saw  that  putrefaction  was  but 
fermentation  applied  to  animal  material,  and  he  writes :  '  All 

<  my  ambition  is  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 

<  putrid  and  contagious  diseases.'  Side  by  side  with  these 
investigations  he  was  studying  the  diseases  of  wine  and  of 
silkworms,  and  in  both  cases  he  found  experimental  proof 
that  they  came  from  germs  introduced  from  outside.  He 
found  also  practical  methods  of  preventing  these  diseases 
by  keeping  out  or  destroying  the  noxious  germs.  The 
studies  on  fermentation  went  on,  with  intervals,  till  1872, 
when  he  put  his  theory  into  the  concise  formulae, '  Fermenta- 
'  tion  is  life  without  air ;  ferments  are  living  beings ;  there 
^  is  a  special  ferment  corresponding  to  each  kind  of  fer- 
^  mentation ;  ferments  are  not  born  spontaneously/  He 
then  went  on  to  the  study  of  contagious  diseases.  Yillemin 
had  brought  the  proof  of  the  specific  character  of  tubercular 
infection,  and  Davaine  had  found  parasites,  which  he  called 
'  bacteria,'  in  the  blood  of  animals  that  had  died  of 
anthrax.  Pasteur  showed  how  to  obtain  a  pure  culture  of 
the  anthrax  bacterium  and  how  to  test  Davaine's  theory 
experimentally.  The  doctors  were,  in  the  great  majority, 
violently  opposed  to  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  They 
answered  experimental  proof  with  oratory.  The  less  excited 
among  them  urged  temporising.  The  surgeon  Chassaignac, 
for  example,  warned  Pasteur  that '  laboratory  results  should 
'  be  brought  out  in  a  circumspect,  modest,  and  reserved 
'  manner,  as  long  as  they  have  not  been  sanctioned  by 

*  clinical  researches,  a  sanction  without  which  there  is  no 
'  real  and  practical  medical  science.'    Everything,  he  said, 

*  could  not  be  resolved  into  a  question  of  bacteria.' 

The  great  Trousseau,  almost  alone  among  the  leaders  of 
medicine  in  Paris,  had  before  his  death  in  1867  predicted  a 
splendid  future  for  Pasteur's  work.  After  ei^plaining  Pasteur's 
views  about  ferments.  Trousseau  said : — 

'Perhaps  this  is  likewise  true  in  respect  of  morbid  vimses. 
Possibly  tiiey,  too,  are  ferments  deposited  ^n  the  orgaaiom,  which,  m^ 

vol*,  oxovii.  NO.  ooooin.  p 
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a  given  moment  and  under  certain  determinate  circumBtances,  make 
themselves  known  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  products.  .  .  .  Under 
these  circumstances,  may  we  not  admit  that  the  ferment,  or  organised 
matter,  of  these  viruses  is  transported  to  one  place  by  the  lancet,  and 
to  another  by  the  air  or  the  dressings  7  ' 

Trousseau  could  scarcely,  however,  have  imagined  the 
revolution  Pasteur^s  work  was  soon  to  make  in  surgery  and 
midwifery.  Instances  of  the  appalling  mortality  in  both 
these  departments  of  medicine  are  easily  found.  In  the  Paris 
Maternity  Hospital  in  I856j  in  five  weeks,  out  of  347  women 
admitted  64  had  died.  The  survivors  were  moved  to  another 
hospital,  where  many  of  them  also  died.  In  1864,  out  of  1,350 
cases  8  i  0  died.  The  hospital  was  again  emptied  and  cleaned, 
but  soon  afterwards  there  were  28  deaths  out  of  103  cases.  In 
1874  Drs.  Tarnier  and  Budin  introduced  the  new  views  of 
Pasteur  and  Lister,  and  in  spite  of  what  Dr.  Boux  called 

*  the  tyranny  of  medical  education,'  they  were  by  degrees 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  younger  men  with  the  best 
results.  Nearly  thirty  years  earlier  at  Vienna  the  Hungarian 
Semmelweiss  had  proclaimed  the  truth  that  puerperal  fever 
was  mainly  due  to  the  inoculation  of  the  patient  with 
poisonous  matter  by  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  or  nurse, 
and  that  this  mode  of  contagion  could  be  absolutely  pre- 
vented. Semmelweiss  was  persecuted  in  every  way  by  his 
medical  brethren,  turned  out  of  his  professorship  and  ruined. 
But  he  had  proved  his  thesis,  and  the  death-rate  in  the 
Vienna  Hospital,  which  in  1846  was  13  per  cent,  from  puer- 
peral fever  alone,  fell  in  1848  to  1 J  per  cent.  Semmelweiss 
knew  nothing  exact  about  germs,  but  he  arrived  very  near 
to  Lister's  methods  by  observation,  common  sense,  and 
minute  care.  At  the  present  time  in  England  puerperal 
fever  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  calamities  in  lying-in  hospitals 
where  antiseptic  methods  can  be  strictly  enforced ;  it  is  still 
unfortunately  much  less  rare  in  private  practice. 

In  surgery  proper  there  was  a  similar  experience,  a  ghastly 
mortality  after  operations,  even  as  late  as  in  the  Franco- 
German  war.     M.  Vemeuil  wrote : — *  Nothing  was  successful, 

*  neither  abstention,  restricted  or  radical  operation,  early  or 

*  late  extraction  of  bullets,  dressings  rare  or  frequent,  emollient 

*  or  excitant,  dry  or  moist,  with  or  without  drainage ;  we  tried 

*  everything  in  vain.'  N^laton  declared  that  he  who  should 
conquer  purulent  infection  would  deserve  a  golden  statue. 
It  occurred  to  Alphonse  Qu^rin  that  if  P&flteur's  views  as  to 
germs  in  the  air  were  true,  the  air  in  contact  with  wounds 
could  be  filtered  by  many  layers  of  cotton-wool,  and  puttiiig^ 
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this  idea  into  practice  in  an  imperfect  way  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  nineteen  out  of  thirty- foar  operation  cases 
recover.  Gu^rin  asked  Pasteur's  help  towards  further 
improvement,  and  presently  Lister's  metiiods  became  known 
in  France,  partly  through  the  medium  of  Professor  Tyndall's 
well-known  article  on  *  Dusts  and  Diseases,'  which  was 
republished  in  a  IVench  review. 

But  the  science  of  the  study  of  micro-organisms  did  not 
stop  with  the  rise  of  antiseptic  surgery;  it  continued  to 
develope.  Improved  methods  of  investigation  were  devised 
by  both  French  and  German  biologists,  and  about  1880  it 
became  possible  to  separate  the  various  bacteria  found  in  an 
animal  or  material,  to  get  a  pure  or  unmixed  cultare  of  each, 
and  thus  to  be  in  a  position  to  study  the  efiTect  of  each,  and 
to  be  able  to  estimate  any  variation  in  strength  of  infective 
power  it  might  develope  under  varying  conditions.  Immense 
influence  resulted  from  the  method  Koch  elaborated  for 
growing  manv  mixed  micro-organisms  separately.  Step  by 
step,  and  with  infinite  labour  and  patience  the  specific 
micro-organism  of  tuberculosis  (discovered  by  Koch  in  1882), 
of  glanders,  anthrax,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  cholera,  malaria, 
pls^e,  and  influenza  has  been  found,  and  its  life-history 
traced.  It  was  while  searching  for  the  bacillus  of  rabies 
that  Pasteur  found  that  the  poison  it  created  was  certainly 
located  in  the  nerve  tissue  of  the  affected  animal,  that  this 
tissue  varied  in  virulence,  and  that  the  virulence  could  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  varying  the  species  of  the  animal 
inoculated,  and  by  the  length  of  time  the  poisoned  tissue 
had  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  dry  air.  He  found, 
too,  that  it  was  possible  to  acclimatise  animals  to  the  poison 
by  inoculating  first  a  very  weak  virus,  and  gradually 
increasing  its  strength. 

From  these  observations  grew  the  Pasteur  treatment 
of  hydrophobia.  It  is  now  known  that  much  of  the  effect 
of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  is  due  to  the  poisons  or  toxins 
they  manufacture  in  the  process  of  growth ;  these  poisons 
have  also  been  isolated  and  studied,  and  their  effects  are 
known  as  certainly  as  are  those  of  the  alkaloids  derived  from 
the  vegetable  world.  It  was  further  demonstrated  that  by 
gradually  introducing  a  specific  poison  into  an  animal, 
immunity  could  be  developed  till  at  last  very  large  doses  of 
poison  could  be  given  without  serious  result.  This  effect 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  gradual  formation  in  the 
animal  of  a  substance  which  counteracted  the  poison  and 
served  as  its  antidote,  which  substance  remained  for  some 
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time  stored  in  the  blood  and  was  capable  of  exerting  its 
specific  antidotal  property  when  injected  sabcataneouslj  into 
another  animal*  From  this  has  arisen  the  antitoxic  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria.  Every  step  in  such  a  research  as  this 
had  to  be  tested  over  and  over  again  upon  humble  animals, 
before  the  results  could  be  finally  accepted.  Therefore 
every  child  saved  by  the  antitoxic  treatment  of  diphtheria 
owes  its  life  to  the  scientific  use  of  vivisection.  Diphtheria 
kills  through  the  toxins  formed  by  the  bacillus,  and  if  the 
antitoxin  is  to  have  its  chance  it  must  be  given  early  in  the 
illness  before  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  has  been 
profoundly  damaged  by  the  poison.  By  waiting  till  the 
toxin  has  done  irreparable  haim,  say,  to  the  nerves  of  the 
heart,  the  opportunity  of  saving  life  has  been  lost.  The 
poison  needs  to  be  antagonised  before  it  has  done  its  fatal 
work,  and  not  after. 

The  mortality  from  diphtheria,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  delay 
which  has  too  often  occurred  before  using  the  antitoxic 
serum,  has  been  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  new  treatment. 

To  discover  by  experiment  any  easily  applied  and  trust- 
worthy method  of  producing  immunity  to  the  morbific 
influence  of  the  microbes  which  cause  dysentery  and 
typhoid  fever  would  be  worth  the  lives  of  many  rabbits, 
or  even  of  many  dogs.  It  would  save  each  year  many 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigour, 
and  it  would  be  a  powerful  fsLctor  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
human  race.  Investigations  upon  possible  methods  of  treat- 
ment, or  prevention,  of  dysentery,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid 
fever,  based  upon  the  knowledge  now  gained  of  their 
microbial  origin,  are  being  carri^  on.  Often  the  problem 
is  complicated  by  evidence  which  suggests  that  one  illness — 
e.g.  pneumonia — may  result  in  diflfSerent  cases  from  the  de- 
velopement  of  any  one  of  several  micro-organisms ;  that  the 
specific  cause  of  an  inflammation  may  be  multiple.  There 
is  also  much  to  learn  as  to  the  conditions  which  morbid 
germs  require  for  their  power  to  develope  and  to  produce 
disease.  The  diphtheria  bacillus,  for  instance,  is  often  found 
to  be  present  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  in 
persons  exposed  to  the  infection  of  diphtheria,  but  in 
whom  no  illiiess  has  resulted,  or  does  result.  What  is  the 
secret  of  immunity  in  such  cases?  We  do  not  know. 
In  the  South  African  war  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery 
killed  many  more  than  the  Boers  did.  How  to  prevent 
typhoid  in  armies  is  a  problem  which  ought  to  be  studied 
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with  open  minds  and  with  immense  patience  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  Official  optimism 
and  indifference  to  all  loss  of  life  with  which  the  Armj 
Medical  Department  is  fanuliar  onght  to  be  stemlj  checked 
at  the  War  Office.  Even  with  our  present  knowledge, 
it  is  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace  to  admit  that  soldiers 
cannot  be  protected  in  large  measure  against  typhoid.  The 
provision  of  an  adequate  amount  of  lK)iled  water  is  not  a 
task  beyond  the  skill  of  man  to  perform,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  belieye  that  even  with  this  precaution  alone  the 
loss  of  life  from  enteric  would  be  enormously  diminished. 
In  civil  life  also  the  number  of  valuable  lives  lost  from 
typhoid  fever  is  a  reproach  to  medical  science,  and  no  efforts 
should  be  spared  to  wrest  from  Nature  the  secret  by  which 
immunity  might  be  gained. 

Closely  connected  with  the  study  of  bacterial  organisms, 
and  depending,  like  it,  upon  the  greatly  increased  power  of 
the  modern  microscope,  is  the  study  of  the  blood,  in  which 
most  important  advances  have  been  made  within  recent 
years.  Even  under  normal  conditions  the  serum  of  the 
blood  has  some  antitoxic  or  bactericidal  property.  The 
white  cells  in  the  blood  are  of  several  kinds;  they  have 
different  functions,  and  it  is  the  special  function  of  some 
of  them  to  attack  and  incorporate  bacteria  by  a  process 
which  can  only  be  called  digestive.  These  cells  are  the 
scavengers  of  the  tissues ;  tbey  pull  down  and  remove  waste 
material,  wage  war  with  noxious  bacteria,  and  the  im- 
munity we  usually  enjoy  from  the  assaults  of  bacterial 
invaders  is  due  in  par^  at  least,  to  tbeir  ceaseless  activity 
and  digestive  power,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  phagocytosis. 
This  view  of  the  protective  action  of  the  wandering  cells, 
which  we  owe  chiefly  to  Metschnikoff  (one  of  Pasteur's 
pupils),  goes  far  to  explain  the  connexion  we  all  know  to 
exist  between  immunity  from  acute  illness  and  good  general 
health.  While  our  garrison  of  defenders  is  strong  and 
active,  we  are  competent  to  deal  with  any  ordinary  attack 
from  our  bacterial  foes,  more  especially  if  our  tissues  arc 
unwounded.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  best  preser- 
vative against  tubercular  disease,  for  instance,  is  to  be  in  a 
state  of  good  health  and  nutrition ;  and  we  know  now  that 
this  is  because  our  standing  army  of  white  cells  in  the 
blood  and  the  lymphoid  system  generally  is  then  in  its  most 
effective  condition.  The  knowl^ge  of  the  importance  of  a 
high  state  of  nutritional  activity  has  of  recent  years  been 
applied  with  excellent  results  in  many  morbid  conditions,  of 
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which  the  more  conspicnoas  are  the  treatment  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  and  of  chronic  functional  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system.  What  is  called  the  open-air  treatment 
of  phthisis  is  essentially  an  attempt,  happily  often  quite 
successful,  to  so  increase,  by  pure  air  and  much  food,  the 
resisting  forces  of  the  system  that  the  morbific  bacteria  are 
overpowered,  and  the  healing  of  the  injuries  they  have 
caused  becomes  possible.  Lung  tissue  that  has  been 
destroyed  cannot  be  replaced  as  such,  but  the  wounded 
parts  may  heal  with  scars  and  fibrous  tissue  and  contrac- 
tion. The  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  of  chronic  nervous 
failure  also  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  immense 
value  of  high  nutrition^  activity. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  has  also  been  greatly  extended.  We  know  now 
that  they  are  mainly  developed  from  the  nucleated  colourless 
cells  of  the  bone  marrow,  that  they  vary  greatly  in  size, 
form,  and  oxygen-carrying  power,  and  that  tiiese  variations 
are  related  to  different  forms  of  anaemia.  Another  advance 
in  practical  medicine  made  in  recent  years  is  the  fuller 
recognition  we  now  have  of  the  interdependence  of  all  parts 
of  the  organism;  the  belief  that  every  gland  contributes 
something  to  the  blood  which  is  necessary  for  the  general 
well-being ;  that  excretion  is  only  one  side  of  the  function 
of  even  the  chief  excretory  glands,  what  they  put  into  the 
blood  being  of  importance  as  well  as  what  they  remove  from 
it.  This  ^  internal  secretion '  has  been  specially  studied  in 
the  case  of  several  organs  the  true  and  important  functions 
of  which  have  only  recently,  by  means  mainly  of  experi- 
mental physiology,  been  appreciated.  We  know  now  that  a 
semi-cretinoid  condition  is  caused  by  the  wasting  of  one 
gland,  diabetes  by  the  wasting  of  another,  and  Addison's 
disease  by  the  wasting  of  a  third.  In  one  of  these  diseases 
the  morbid  condition  can  be  arrested  and  health  restored — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  medicine — by 
eating  daily  a  small  quantity  of  the  gland  that  has  failed^ 
deriving  the  substitute  from  the  sheep.  The  investigation 
into  the  real  nature  of  malaria,  and  into  the  mode  in  which 
the  disease  is  communicated  to  man,  is  another  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  modern  medicine.  The  existence  of  a  malarial 
parasite  had  long  been  suspected.  Exact  knowledge  on  the 
subject  has  only  been  gained  within  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  It  is  now  certain  that  malaria  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a  parasite  which  occupies  a  definite  time  in 
going  through  its  life  cycle,  and  that  the  hot  and  cold  stages 
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of  the  illness  correspond  precisely  with  certain  of  the  steps 
of  this  cycle.  The  varying  forms  of  malaria  depend  upon 
parasites  of  related  bat  separate  groups,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  life-history  and  rate  of  developement.  The  malarial 
parasite  is  conveyed  from  man  to  man  through  the  agency 
of  the  mosqnito  and  of  the  genus  anopheles.  The  mosquito 
receives  into  its  stomach  from  man  some  blood  containing 
the  parasite,  which  forthwith  goes  through  certain  develope- 
mental  changes,  and  in  the  end  the  germs  make  their  way 
to  the  salivary  gland  of  the  mosquito^  and  thence  get  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  victim.  The  mosquito  is  not  only  the 
carrier,  but  also  the  intermediary  necessary  host  of  the 
malarial  parasite  during  an  important  part  of  its  life-history. 
These  feu^ts  have  been  ascertained  by  immensely  patient 
work  on  the  part  of  Laveran,  Grassi,  Celli,  Boss,  Manson, 
&c.;  the  steps  gained  by  reasoning  and  by  microscopic 
investigation  have  been  confirmed  by  two  carefully  planned 
ezperi.aents.  Five  people  spent  the  worst  months  of 
the  year  in  a  highly  malarious  district  in  Italy,  taking  no 
quinine  and  living  out  of  doors  except  when  the  mosquitoes 
feed — i.e.  just  before  sunset  and  in  the  night.  At  these 
times  they  were  carefully  protected  by  wire  blinds  to 
their  windows  and  doors,  and  mosquito  curtains  round  their 
beds.  They  had  no  malaria.  The  second  experiment  con- 
sisted in  feeding  mosquitoes  of  the  anopheles  group  on 
patients  suffering  from  malaria  in  Italy,  sending  the  infected 
mosquitoes  home,  and  letting  them  feed  on  two  of  the  heroic 
investigators,  who  forthwith  had  well-marked  attacks  of 
malarial  fever.*  That  the  problem  is  absolutely  solved  in 
all  its  points  is  probably  not  the  case.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, for  instance,  if  man  is  the  only  necessary  host  for 
the  parasite  in  its  first  stage,  and,  if  so,  why  severe  malaria 
has  often  occurred  in  exploring  countries  hitherto  un- 
inhabited by  man.  Does  man  share  with  some  other 
animal  the  melancholy  honour  of  being  the  parasite's  first 
host,  or  is  his  position  unique  ?  In  the  latter  case,  how 
does  the  parasite  live  in  the  absence  of  man?  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  malarial  parasite  is  capable  of 
using  several  animals,  of  whom  man  is  one,  as  its  host.  But 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained,  even  if  not  all  we  want 
on  the  subject,  promises  to  be  of  enormous  practical  advantage. 
Life  in  tropic^  and  semi-tropical  countries  will  be  indefi- 
nitely helped  if  malaria  can  be  controlled  and  prevented,  and 

♦  Lancet,  p.  928,  February,  1900.     Dr.  Manson. 
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it  no  longer  seems  Utopian  to  hope  that  this  will  soon  be 
possible. 

Within  the  last  decade  of  the  century  under  review 
several  important  advances  have  been  made  in  the  study  of 
light,  and  in  the  therapeutical  effects  which  may  be  derived 
from  light.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  ultra-violet 
rays  are  more  powerful  in  their  effect  upon  tissues  and  upon 
morbid  bacteria  than  any  others,  and  on  this  discovery  the 
Finsen's  light  treatment  of  lupus  and  of  some  forms  of 
malignant  disease  has  been  based.  There  is  already  good 
reason  to  hope  that  several  diseases  hitherto  considered  in- 
curable have  been,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  absolutely 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  applied  with 
due  precautions,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Further 
developement  of  knowledge  and  of  therapeutic  usefulness 
may  be  expected  in  this  direction  at  no  distant  date. 

Even  more  remarkable  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  new 
form  of  radiation,  known  as  the  X  or  Bontgen  rays.  These 
rays  are  produced  only  in  tubes  containing  highly  rareOed 
air,  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passed.  When  the 
tube  is  covered  with  a  closely  fitting  mantle  of  black  card- 
board, it  is  observed  (in  a  completely  darkened  room)  that 
a  paper  screen  washed  with  barium-platino-cyanide,  or  with 
certain  other  chemicals,  lights  up  brilliantly,  whether  the 
side  washed  with  the  fluorescing  material  or  the  other  side 
be  turned  towards  the  tube.  The  fact  that  rays  capable  of 
exciting  brilliant  fluorescence  were  able  to  pass  through 
thick  black  cardboard  led  to  the  discovery  by  Rontgen  in 
1895  that  all  bodies  are  transparent,  though  in  different 
degrees,  to  the  rajs  so  produced.  It  was  found  that  the 
rays  were  also  photographic  if  received  upon  a  duly  prepared 
plate.  This  new  form  of  radiation  has  been  extensively 
used  in  surgery,  and  its  application  to  medicine,  both  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  is  daily  extending.  What  is  seen 
is  the  shadow  (or  the  photograph  of  the  shadow)  of  the 
parts  or  structures  through  which  the  rays  have  passed,  the 
shadows  deepening  in  proportion  to  their  resistance  to  the 
rays.  The  correct  appreciation  of  the  depth  of  many 
shadows,  and  the  power  of  calculating  the  plane  on  which  a 
hidden  foreign  body  showing  a  shadow  will  be  found,  are 
obviously  only  possible  after  considerable  care  and  practice. 
The  exposure  required  to  get  the  shadows  varies  consider- 
ably, and  it  is  never  very  short,  as  in  photography.  The 
rays  themselves  can  do  harm^  especially  after  a  long  or  fre* 
quently  repeated  exposure,  or  undue  nearness  of  the  focus- 
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tube  to  the  skin.  A  large  number  of  instances  of  severe 
injury  have  been  reported,  some  of  which  have  ended 
fatally.  It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  as  a  m  ethod  of 
investigation  the  Bontgen  rays  will  ever  become  of  great 
use  except  as  applied  by  experts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  degree  of  potency  which  these  rajs  possess  may  very 
possibly  be  applied  to  therapeutic  usefulness.  If  tubercular 
or  mal^nant  disease  of  the  skin  can  be  removed  by  them, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  favourably  affect  deeper 
structures.  We  have  at  any  rate  in  them  a  new  power, 
which  it  may  eventually  prove  possible  to  apply  asefully  in 
many  directions,  and  which  demands  most  careful  study. 

In  the  progress  of  medicine  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  influence  of  the  best  universities  in  the  United  Stotes, 
and  in  a  smaller  degree  of  those  in  Canada,  has  been  a  factor 
of  considerable  importance.  The  standard  of  work  at,  for 
instance,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  U.S.A., 
has  conspicuously  succeeded  in  influencing  the  best  European 
workers  on  pathology,  clinical  medicine  and  surgery*  The 
reasons  why  certain  universities  in  the  United  States  have 
made  their  work  felt  so  much  more  powerfully  than  any 
similar  institutions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  cannot  be 
stated  in  a  few  words  and  at  the  end  of  an  article.  It  is  a 
complex  problem  made  up  of  many  factors.  Among  them, 
however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  magnificent  liberality 
shown  by  rich  men  and  women  in  endowing  some  of  the 
best  universities  in  the  States  and  in  Canada  occupies  a 
▼ery  important  place.  Original  research  on  any  large  scale 
is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  big  endowments.  The 
patient  study  of  how  to  apply  the  results  of  research  to 
clinical  medicine  and  surgery  is  almost  equally  impossible 
without  endowments.  The  best  intellects  of  the  age  are 
wanted  for  progress  in  both  these  directions,  and  they 
cannot  be  had  for  the  work  if  they  are  forced  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  absorbed  in  the  duty  of  earning  a  living  on 
a  lower  intellectual  plane.  If  England  is  to  keep  up  with 
the  United  States  in  research  and  its  applications  to 
pathology  and  medicine,  large  endowments  must  be  forth- 
coming for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  for  the  University 
of  London.  Failing  them  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
admiring  the  work  done  in  the  best  American  universities, 
and  with  taking  a  second  place  ourselves. 

Space  compels  us  to  leave  unmentioned  the  advances  made 
in  many  other  directions,  notably  in  knowledge  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  ophthalmology,  in  otology,  in 
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psychology,  in  rational  therapenticsy  in  hygiene,  in  public 
healthy  and  in  the  administration  of  hospitals.  The  new 
century  begins  its  history  from  a  vastly  higher  standpoint 
all  round  than  its  predecessor  did.  But  chiefly  our  hope  for 
it  lies  in  the  desire,  which  has  become  so  much  more  acute 
aud  general  within  the  last  fifty  years  than  perhaps  ever 
before,  to  get  away  from  the  bondage  of  theories  and 
hypotheses,  and  to  be  able  to  question  and  cross-question 
facts  till  their  full  meaning  becomes  plain.  The  true 
students  of  medicine  are  to-day  everywhere  stru^ling  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  disturbing  influences  which  break 
up  the  harmony  of  health  and  life.  They  are  asking  not  for 
petty  nostrums  against  this  ailment  or  the  other,  but  for 
the  wisdom  which  shall  make  them  ^  privy  to  the  mystery 
^  of  knowledge  '  in  all  that  concerns  health. 
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Tn  every  final  consideration  of  a  novelist's  achievement 
the  most  significant  question  will  probably  concern  it- 
self with  the  ground  he  has  covered.  Romance  has  stepped 
into  the  place  of  poetry  as  a  criticism  of  life ;  the  novelist 
has  become  the  reviewer,  and  one  asks,  not  unreasonably, 
in  measuring  his  accomplishment,  how  much  of  life  can  he 
review.  One  thus  requires  for  the  sum  of  his  books  a 
measure  differing  from  that  imposed  by  any  one  of  them. 
One  asks  vitality  of  the  particular  performance,  but  one 
demands  variety  from  the  whole.  There  may  be  less  of  *  life ' 
in  a  romance  tiiat  deals  with  empires  and  dynasties  than  in 
some  obscure  chronicle  of  a  city  slum,  but  a  continued  pre- 
ference for  the  slum  as  a  subject  would  confess  parvitude  in 

*  The  aBteriak  in  each  case  denotes  date  of  original  publication. 
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the  point  of  view.  For  the  novelist  is  an  interpreter  as  well 
as  a  reviewer,  and  the  value  of  his  total  interpretation  will 
depend  not  only  on  his  knowledge  of  one  tongae,  but  on  his 
acquaintance  with  many.  He  has  to  select  his  subjects  for 
us  from  every  language  of  the  world's  emotiouy  and  the 
adequacy  of  his  selection  must  depend  essentially  upon  the 
number  he  knows.  Our  interest  in  romance  to-day  is  much 
more  personal  than  was  such  interest  in  the  past  We 
demand  actuality,  we  demand  character;  and,  behind  the 
artist's  craving  for  beauty  and  his  sense  of  form,  we  look  for 
a  desire  and  an  ability  to  render  circumstance  available  to 
our  appreciation;  a  mission  to  translate  for  our  cognition 
the  circumstance  and  sentiments  with  which  he  is  impressed* 
So,  though  it  prove  the  duller  way,  we  would  consider  the 
compass  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  work  before  its  quality,  even 
though  that  quality  must  be  considered  its  most  intrinsic 
feature* 

The  amplitude  of  his  work^  the  sheer  space  of  shelf  which 
his  novels  cover  comes  as  a  first  surprise  to  the  collector. 
One  has  somehow  regarded  him  as  the  reverse  of  a  prolific 
writer,  and  the  pleasures  conferred  by  his  successive  volumes 
have  always  seemed  too  far  apart ;  yet  there  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  English  reader  close  upon  a  hundred  novels 
and  tales,  and  others  still  are  beached  unprofitably  in  the 
stagnant  harbourage  of  magazines.  Such  an  output  is  clearly 
not  that  of  a  man  who  regards  literature  as  an  amusement, 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr.  James's  fecun- 
dity has  increased  with  every  decade  of  his  working  life. 
He  was  born  on  April  15,  1843,  and,  as  his  first  tale 
appeared  in  1866,  he  has  been  transcribing  his  impressions 
for  thirty-six  years.  To  his  work  such  a  description  is 
especially  applicable,  for  he  has  throughout  adopted  the 
part  of  the  social  recorder,  and  only  for  the  briefest  season 
has  his  attention  been  diverted  from  his  own  time.  So 
close  indeed  has  his  attention  been  that  the  period  of  which 
he  writes  is  most  often  that  in  which  he  is  writing,  an 
intimacy  in  association  which  gives  his  work  a  freshness  of 
colour  like  that  of  a  canvas  painted  in  the  open  air. 

Freshness  of  colour  would  perhaps  be  by  some  critics  con- 
sidered the  quality  most  conspicuously  absent  from  his 
work,  but  by  freshness  we  do  not  mean  that  false  air  of 
reality  which  is  the  result  of  superficial  imitation,  and  may 
be  produced  so  cheaply.  The  freshness  of  Mr.  James  is  an 
effect  of  atmosphere,  nut  of  outline.  One  might  say  that 
in  some  of  his  work  he  is  preoccupied  with  atmosphere, 
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and  occasionally  resembles  the  artist  who  preferred  to  paint 
a  purple  cow  to  sacrificing  the  serenity  of  his  twilight  to  the 
tme  colour  of  the  animal.  Mr.  James's  pictures  have  their 
purple  cows ;  he  is  concerned  pre-eminently  with  effect,  and 
to  that  end  is  always  prepared  to  subordinate  his  material. 
Eyen  in  his  longest  stories  he  maintains  marvellously  the 
s^nse  of  tone,  be  keeps  down  his  accessories,  and  produces  a 
continuity  of  impression  which  makes  him  the  admiration 
and  the  despair  of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  No  doubt  to  those 
who  have  no  fondness  for  effect,  who  desire  that  every 
character  should  be  depicted  in  the  blinding  light  of  noon- 
tide knowledge,  his  delicacies,  his  hesitations,  his  designed 
obscurity  are  an  irritation,  and  hi3  method  seems  as  arti- 
ficial as  they  proclaim  it.  Yet  artifice  of  some  sort  must 
always  be  used  in  reducing  from  the  life,  and  impressionism 
may  be  but  the  finest  order  of  realism,  the  rendering  of  a 
feeling  instead  of  a  fact. 

In  his  earlier  stories,  which  are  mostly  short,  there  are  but 
few  hints  of  the  line  along  which  his  sympathies  were  to 
travel.  In  his  first  nine  years  of  work  we  have  record  of 
but  ten  stories,  and  of  these  only  *  Watch  and  Ward  *  runs 
to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  cover.  It  is  a  trite  enough 
theme,  not  made  remarkable  by  the  handling,  and  suggesting 
only  in  certain  sketches  of  character  the  author  of  to-day. 
Of  the  others  ^  A  Passionate  Pilgrim '  is  of  the  order  of 
tales  that  owe  everything  to  the  telling.  It  tells,  indeed, 
only  how  an  impoverished  American  came  to  see  in  England 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,  saw  there  also,  after  a  day's 
acquaintance  with  its  inmates,  the  ghost  of  the  woman  for 
whose  shame  and  death  his  particular  ancestor  was  respon- 
sible, and  died  himself  as  a  consequence  of  the  vision  before 
many  days.  The  subject,  touching  the  spiritual  evasively, 
is  one  for  which  Mr.  James  has  shown  a  more  than  occasional 
fondness,  and  one  can  imagine  how,  if  treated  in  his  latest 
manner,  the  sense  of  mystery  would  have  been  deepened  by 
a  different  finish,  by  retention  throughout  of  the  tragic 
numbness  with  which  the  story  opens.  Except  the  '  Pilgrim ' 
there  is  nothing  in  this  nine  years  that  would  be  seriously 
missed  from  the  author's  work;  nothing,  despite  retouch- 
ing, which  produces  its  essential  features. 

In  1876  appeared  *  Eoderick  Hudson,'  his  first  long  novel, 
characteristic  of  the  work  to  follow  in  the  fifteen  years 
which  we  will  call  for  the  sake  of  definition  his  middle 
period^  covering  the  volumes  by  which  he  is  generally 
estimated    and   best   known.      But    ^  Boderick    Hudson ' 
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marks  a  significant  extension  of  the  author's  interest 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  something  in  faronr  of  oar 
^  periods '  that  whereas  America  sapplies  themes  for  the 
first,  the  second  is  essentially  European^  while  the  third 
scarcely  wanders  from  English  soil.  Also  that  handling  of 
the  supernatural  which  figures  so  prominently  in  his  earlier 
and  later  stories  finds  in  the  *  middle  period '  no  place  at  all ; 
and  the  contrast  in  national  temperament,  which  so  frequently 
affords  a  subject  in  that  middle  period,  disappears  in  the  more 
subtle  scrutiny  which  marks  the  last.  The  story  of  Boderick 
Hudson  is  in  fact  immersed  in  the  shadow  of  such  a 
contrast :  a  contrast  between  Massachusetts  and  Rome,  the 
New  World  and  the  Old,  the  Puritan  aloofness  of  Mary 
Garland  and  the  roluptuous  Paganism  of  Christina  Light. 

Boderick,  weak  brilliant  unhappy  Boderick,  passes  between 
them,  from  a  tepid  satisikction  in  the  one,  to  breathless 
worship  of  the  other.  A  speedy  transit,  for  Boderick, 
though  sprung  from  New  England,  was  bom  to  a  wider 
heritage  of  the  past  than  was  Christina.  She  was  beauty 
but  he  was  its  priest.  The  story  of  the  brief  outburst 
and  burning  of  his  genius  is  admirably  told.  There  is  a 
tragic  hint  eyen  in  his  first  successes.  He  leaves  port 
like  some  flimsy  galleon  under  a  great  cloud  of  sail.  One 
holds  one's  breath  at  its  disastrous  loveliness.  And  the 
catastrophe  comes  not  from  without  but  of  his  inherent 
weakness.  Christina  arrives  in  time  to  complete  the  wreck- 
age, but  she  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  She  is,  on  the  contrary, 
responsible  for  the  last  leap  of  his  genius.  It  is  the  in- 
spiration of  her  beauty  that  breathes  a  final  glow  into  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  his  capacity,  and  forces  him  by  a  final 
effort  to  bum  himself  out.  Afber  that  only  the  tragic  note 
is  sounded,  a  note  to  which  Christina  unwillingly  and 
unwittingly  contributes.  Poor  Boderick's  efforts  to  raise 
himself  for  a  flight  after  losing  the  counterpoise  of  his 
inspiration  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  pitiful  comical 
winged  somersaults  of  a  bee  whose  body  has  been  bitten 
off,  and  death  comes  to  him  as  the  least  ruinous  ending. 
The  book  is  wonderfully  complete  for  a  writer's  flrst  sus- 
tained effort;  wonderfully  balanced  and  free  from  crudity, 
abounding  in  happy  bits  of  portraiture  and  observation. 
Mrs.  Hudson  is  the  first  of  many  ordinary  middle-aged 
women  whom  the  author  has  drawn  with  such  curious 
appreciation  and  fidelity. 

'  She  was  excessively  ehy,  and  evidently  very  humble-minded ;  it  was 
singular  to  see  a  woman  to  whom  the  experience  of  life  had  conveyed 
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inch  scanty  TeaBsorance.*  '  There  was  no  space  in  her  tiny  maternal 
mind  for  complications  of  feeling,  and  one  emotion  existed  only  by 
taming  another  oyer  flat  and  perdiing  on  top  of  it.'  'These  were  the 
reflections  of  a  yety  shy  woman,  who,  determining  once  in  her  life  to 
hold  up  her  head,  was  actually  flying  it  like  a  kite.' 

Mary  Grarland  is  treated  much  less  definitely;  hers  is  indeed 
almost  one  of  those  portraitures  by  omission  for  which  Mr. 
James  developed  later  such  a  liking.  But  then  her  life  was 
so  largely  made  up  of  omissions  that  she  has  a  right  to  the 
method.  Yet  she  is  no  less  charmingly  and  more  completely 
presented  than  ma^ifieent  Christina,  whose  likeness  is  ren- 
dered unaYoidably  lustrous  by  the  radiation  of  her  beauty. 

*Th€  American,'  which  followed  two  years  later,  is 
another  international  novel,  but  the  contrast  is  social,  not 
artistic,  a  contrast  between  the  New  World  with  its  naked 
millions  and  the  proud  penury  of  tbe  old  nobility  of  France. 
Christopher  Newman,  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  most  trades  before  making  his  fortune,  sets  his  inten- 
tions more  than  his  affections  on  Claire  de  Cintr^,  the 
daughter  of  a  house  that  had  looked  forward  to  Charle- 
magne^ and  regards  trade  as  somewhat  more  dully  incom- 
patible than  crime  with  its  traditions.  The  situation  has 
obvious  possibilities ;  obvious  pitfisklls  too,  of  insistence  and 
exaggeration.  The  author  avoids  these  till  near  the  finish, 
for  Mrs.  Bread  and  the  melodramatic  mystery  of  the 
Bellegardes  must  be  considered  one  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
Newman,  with  his  ^  look  of  being  committed  to  nothing  in 
*  particular,  of  standing  in  an  attitude  of  general  hospituity 
^  to  the  chances  of  life,  of  being  very  much  at  one's  own 
'  disposal,'  is  of  a  delightful  type.  He  stands  smiling,  with 
his  back  very  firmly  set  against  his  fortune,  ready  to  admit 
any  man,  even  a  French  Marquis,  to  be  his  equal,  yet  fully 
conscious  how  much  of  the  pleasure  a;tid  beauty  of  life  lies 
outside  his  compass ;  shrewd,  simple,  tender  and  strong,  a 
figore  well  worth  drawing ;  and  the  old  hotel  in  the  Bue  de 
I'Universit^  throws  it  into  almost  violent  relief.  But  the 
relief  is  attenuated  by  Valentin  de  Bellegarde,  and  the  pert 
littie  Marquise,  both  more  modem  than  America  itself,  and 
he,  frankly,  ardently,  gallantly  alive,  without  money,  morals, 
or  the  fear  of  death,  is,  as  a  type  of  manhood,  no  whit  less 
attractive  tiian  Christopher  Newman.  Claire  de  Cintr6  is 
another  portrait  by  omission ;  indeed,  perhaps  in  no  otiier  of 
his  characters  has  tlie  author  left  so  much  in  by  leaving  so 
much  out.  Nothing  is  explained,  very  little  enumerated; 
we  see  bar  only  as  a  vague  figure  in  those  forbidding  haUs^ 
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yet  her  memory  remains  as  an  exquisite  fragrance  when  the 
vigour  of  the  book  is  almost  forgotten.  And  the  book 
abounds  in  vigorous  portraiture ;  the  canvas  is  wonderfully 
well  filled.  Little  M.  Nioche  and  his  audacious  daughter 
are  as  perfectly  seen  and  as  excellently  placed  as  TJrbain  de 
Bellegarde  and  his  forbiddiDg  mother ;  and  though  the  book 
may  be  most  commonly  esteemed  for  its  sketch  of  the  deadly 
serious  pretension  of  life  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  ito 
real  value  lies  rather  in  its  grip  and  coherent  inclusion  of  a 
wide  and  moving  scene.  The  unheralded  melodrama  of  its 
close  is  a  commentary  on  the  criticism  that,  whatever  may 
happen  in  Mr.  James's  novels,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The 
truth  being  that  the  author  occasionally  in  his  earlier  work 
displays  almost  a  relish  for  violence  in  his  conclusions. 

In  1878  *  Daisy  Miller*  and  *The  Europeans'  were  pub- 
lished, the  one  as  widely  quoted  as  the  other  is  unknown. 
It  was  natural  that  so  simple  and  dispassionate  a  study  of  the 
American  maiden  then  looming  into  prominence — a  maiden- 
hood as  lacking  in  the  finer  as  in  the  fuller  shades  of  feeling — 
should  have  commanded  attention,  but  the  extent  to  wluch 
<  The  Europeans '  has  escaped  it  seems  unaccountable.  It 
has  all  that  one  imagines  a  book  needs  to  attract  the  unin- 
telligent reader,  and  yet  contains  nothing  that  could  distract 
the  most  fastidious.  It  is  conceived  in  a  delightful  atmo- 
sphere, a  delicate  severity  of  Puritanism  tempered  by  com- 
petence, an  atmosphere  perfectly  preserved  throughout, 
which  tiie  Europeans  agitate  without  disturbing,  and  com- 
pletely indicated  by  grave  Mr.  Wentworth's  attitude  to  his 
household.  He  had  ^  a  vague  sense  of  jealousy  being  an 
*  even  lower  vice  than  the  love  of  liquor,'  and  Felix,  his 
brilliant  foreign  nephew,  appeared  ^so  bright,  and  hand- 
^  some,  and  talkative  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  think 
^  well  of  him ;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  something 
^  almost  impudent,  almost  vicious — or  as  if  there  ought  to  be 
— in  a  young  man  being  at  once  so  joyous  and  so  positive.' 
The  story  makes  something  like  a  record  in  happy  ending^. 
Every  one  but  the  wicked  Baroness,  who  has  one  already, 
finds  a  predestined  mate.  One  might  suppose  that  Mr. 
James  set  himself  to  show  how  satisfactory  he  could  make 
a  story  without  making  it  absurd.  But  the  achievement 
which  one  feels  most  concerned  him  was  the  development 
of  Gertrude  Wentworth.  She  is  suggested  rather  than 
drawn,  with  a  marvellous  economy  of  means,  yet  with  such 
exquisite  felicity,  that  one  feels  to  know  much  more  about 
her  than  the  author  can  tell  us^  and  takes  leave  of  her  witii 
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a  cariosity  which  he  cannot  satisfy.  Mr.  James  has  sketched 
nothing  with  a  more  sensitive  point  than  the  evasiye  opening 
of  her  flower  to  love ;  not  to  the  love  which,  in  that  Puritan 
commnnity,  was  three  parts  a  dnty,  but  to  love  which  in 
her  cousin's  arms  was  wholly  a  joy.  Yet  Gertrude  is  by  no 
means  an  obtrusive  figure  of  a  comedy  in  which  all  the 
characters  are  so  happUy  arranged,  so  admirably  fitted,  that 
one  could  read  ifc  a  dozen  times  for  sheer  pleasure  in  its 
workmanship.  *  Confidence,'  which  followed  a  year  later, 
differs  from  ^  The  Europeans '  in  almost  every  particular  save 
that  of  a  happy  ending.  Yet  its  happiness  is  not  of  that 
sweet  inevitableness  which  subsides  gently  into  its  place 
through  the  last  chapter.  The  scene  changes  restlessly 
across  Europe  and  America,  and  the  consequences  of 
Angela's  perversity  illustrate  an  occasional  tendency  on 
Mr.  James's  part  to  over-elaborate  au  issue. 

In  1880  came  'Washington  Square/  which  must  rank  as 
one  of  the  author's  significant  novels.  One  can  think  of  no 
one  else  who  could  have  written  it,  who  could  have  used  the 
spareness,  the  dulness  of  its  material  with  such  effect. 
Surely  no  heroine  ever  had  less  in  her  favour  than  plain 
Catherine  Sloper,  yet  we  follow  the  conversion  of  her  humble 
deference  into  a  kind  of  heroic  obstinacy  with  absorbed 
attention.  '  Her  dignity  was  not  aggressive ;  it  never  sat  in 
^  state ;  but  if  you  pushed  far  enough  you  could  find  it.' 
The  dignity  disengaged  itself  at  last,  as  a  hard  determina* 
tion,  from  tiie  pulp  of  her  sad  crushed  sentimental  spirit,  and 
it  is  the  slow  creation  of  that  hardness,  not  by  the  cruelty 
of  &te,  nor  from  her  lover's  falseness,  but  by  the  injustice 
of  the  father  she  had  trusted  and  admired,  which  makes  her 
story  so  engrossing.  He  had  killed  something  in  her  life, 
and  she  tcuned  its  coffin  into  a  kind  of  altar,  llot  con- 
sciously. It  is  the  essence  of  her  pathos  that  she  seems 
never  more  than  numbly  conscious  of  what  she  feels.  The 
whole  story  is  a  miracle  in  monotone ;  of  the  monotonous 
in  life  treated  unmonotonously. 

The  *  Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  which  appeared  a  year  later,  is 
the  longest  and  most  intricate  novel  of  the  '  middle '  period. 
It  is  exactly  defined  by  its  title.  Only  once  or  twice,  in  a 
certain  callous  indifference  to  the  pain  she  infiicts  on  her 
lovers,  does  Isabel  Archer  seem  to  forfeit  the  designation. 
For  the  rest  she  adheres  almost  too  closely  to  it.  She  is 
often  so  much  of  a  lady  that  one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as 
a  woman,  not  from  worldly  or  social  ambition,  but  from  an 
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emotional  temperament  too  thin  to  disturb  its  intdleotaal 
impreBsions.  She  did  not  desire  marriage^  bat  required  in 
that  event  the  finest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  husband.  That 
she  could  have  considered  Gilbert  Osmond  in  snch  a  light  is 
the  severest  criticism  on  her  perception,  and  severs  her 
from  sympathies  which  had  not  been  alienated  by  her  some- 
what too  obvious  self-esteem.  She  had  every  right  to  think 
well  of  herself,  she  was  a  very  charming  and  delicate  product 
of  the  New  World,  and  it  is  really  because  one  shares  her 
complacency  that  one  is  hnmiliated  by  her  choice.  To  her 
aunt  it  had  ^  an  air  of  almost  morbid  perversity,'  but  one 
resents  most  its  seeming  so  reasonable  to  herself.  She  was 
not  influenced  by  circumstance,  nor  blinded  by  passion ;  she 
took  almost  as  much  time  to  her  mistake  as  to  its  amending, 
and  it  is  only  a  hint  of  this  towards  the  finish  which  restores 
her  to  our  esteem.  She  makes  the  one  possible  reparation 
by  leaving  the  man  she  has  learnt  utterly  to  despise.  In 
its  presentment  of  Ralph  Touchett  the  book  ofElBrs  a  com- 
panion portrait  of  a  gentleman,  from  which  no  deductions 
need  be  made.  Tender,  and  whimsical,  and  open-handed^ 
^  with  all  the  illumination   of    wisdom   and   none   of   its 

*  pedantry,'  a  humorous  perception  that  included  his  o?m 
decrepit  lungs,  and  ^a  kmd  of  loose-fitting  urbanity  that 

*  wrapt  him  about  like  an  ill-made  overcoat,'  Ralph  even  by 
his  bitterest  disappointment  is  never  betrayed  into  an  un- 
generous word. 

The  book  yields  little  to  quote,  nor  do  the  figures  in  its 
background  much  concern  us.  It  is  occupied  with  its  great 
effort,  and,  while  offering  that  a  tribute  of  admiration,  one 
can  only  wish  that  it  had  painted  for  us  a  lady  on  somewhat 
less  exclusive  lines. 

The  four  following  years  produced  nothing  but  short 
stories,  three  of   them,   *  The    Siege  of   London,'   *  Lady 

*  Barbarina,'  and  *  A  New  England  Winter,'  being  devoted 
to  the  contrast  between  the  American  and  European  mind, 
and  one,  ^  The  Author  of  Beltraffio,'  being  the  first  of  several 
studies  of  a  literary  contingence;  no  considerable  novel 
appearing  till    1886,    when    both   ^The    Bostonians'   and 

*  Princess  Casamassima '  saw  the  light.  '  The  Bostonians ' 
deals  with  the  designs  of  a  coterie  of  women  in  Boston  City 
to  force  the  rights  of  their  sex  upon  America :  a  portentously 
dull  subject,  and  treated  with  such  diffuseness  tiiat  its  first 
seventy  pages  only  advance  it  by  a  single  evening.  Yet  the 
story  gains  on  one's  attention,  and  contains  some  wonderfol 
portraits   of  unattractive   women.     Miss  Olive  Chancellor 
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was  ]>erhapB  tbe  most  diflScnlt.  She  belonged  to  the  class  of 
people 

'  who  take  thmgs  hard.  She  was  subject  to  fita  of  tragic  shyneaa, 
daring  which  she  was  unable  to  meet  even  her  own  eyes  in  the  mirror.' 
'  She  had  a  fear  of  everything,  but  her  greatest  fear  was  of  being 
afraid.'  '  Of  all  things  in  the  world  contention  was  most  sweet  to  her 
(^ough  why  it  was  hard  to  imagine,  for  it  always  cost  her  tears,  head- 
aches, a  day  or  two  in  bed,  acute  emotion).'  '  She  was  unmarried 
by  every  implication  of  her  being.  She  was  a  spinster  as  Shelley  was 
a  lyric  poet,  or  as  the  month  of  August  is  sultry.' 

Such  qualities  complicated  with  a  passion  for  the  position  of 
her  sex,  a  store  of  learning,  and  the  New  England  conscience 
constitute  a  character  of  the  highest  difficulty,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly, even  pathetically  realised.  Of  the  others  Miss  Birds- 
eye  and  Miss  Farrinder  are  the  best  done.     Miss  Birdseye 

'  had  a  sad,  soft,  pale  &ce,  which  (and  it  was  the  effect  of  her  whole 
head)  looked  as  if  it  had  been  soaked,  blurred,  and  made  vague  by 
exposure  to  some  slow  dissolvent.  The  long  practice  of  philanthropy 
had  not  given  accent  to  her  features ;  it  had  rubbed  out  their  transitions, 
their  meanings.'  '  In  her  large  countenance  her  dim  little  smile  scarcely 
showed.  It  was  a  mere  sketch  of  a  smile,  a  kind  of  instalment,  or 
payment  on  account.'  *  She  belonged  to  the  Short-Skirts  League,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  for  she  belonged  to  any  and  every  league  that  had 
been  founded  for  almost  any  purpose  whatever.'  '  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  spent  her  hfe  on  pla^orms  ...  in  her  faded  face  there  was  a 
kind  of  reflection  of  ugly  lecture  lamps :  with  itH  habit  of  an  upward 
angle,  it  seemed  turned  towards  a  public  speaker,  with  an  effort  of  re- 
spiration in  the  thick  air  in  which  social  reforms  are  usually  discussed.* 
^  She  talked  continually,  in  a  voice  of  which  the  spring  seemed  broken, 
Hke  that  of  an  overworked  bell  wire.' 

One  can  bat  give  a  few  lines  in  the  portrait,  yet  how  amaz- 
ingly it  comes  out,  with,  for  all  its  comedy,  not  a  touch  that 
alienates.    Mrs.  Parrinder  is  of  a  type  entirely  different. 

*"  There  was  a  lithographic  smoothness  about  her,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
American  matron  and  the  public  character.  There  was  something  public 
in  her  eye,  which  was  lai^e,  cold,  and  quiet ;  it  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
exposed  reticence  from  the  habit  of  looking  down  from  a  lecture  desk 
over  a  sea  of  heads,  while  its  distinguished  author  was  eulogised  by  a 
leading  citizen.  Mrs.  Farrinder,  at  almost  any  time,  had  the  air  <Sf 
being  introduced  by  a  few  remarks.'  '  The  ends  she  laboured  for  were 
to  give  the  ballot  to  eyetj  woman  in  the  country  and  to  take  the  flowing 
bowl  from  every  man.' 

The  two  are  but  secondary  characters,  indeed  Mrs. 
Farrinder  is  hardly  that,  yet  Mr.  James  contrives,  by  what 
in  an  artist  would  be  called  brush-work,  to  hold  our  attention 
to  these  queer  women,  while  he  develops  leisurely  a  more 
romantic  element. 
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^  Princess  Casamassima '  deals  with  ambitions  of  another 
kind,  the  ambitions  are  anarchical,  and  the  scene  i3  mostly 
laid  in  London  slams.  The  Princess  is  Roderick  Hudson's 
Christina  Light  separated  from  her  husband,  and  embracing 
in  his  stead  the  fashionable  nihilism  of  the  day.  She  remains 
delightful,  though  not  quite  with  the  fresh  insolent  charm  of 
her  maiden  days :  but  the  most  admirable  portrait  of  the 
book  is  again  of  an  unlovely  middle-aged  woman,  poor 
foolish  faithful  Amanda  Pynsent,  a  dressmaker  in  a  squalid 
court — with  the  meagrest  *  connection,'  a  touching  reverence 
for  things  as  they  are,  and  an  absorbing  affection  for  the 
little  boy  she  has  adopted.  Beside  poor  *  Pinnie's '  stead- 
fast goodness,  the  Princess  seems  a  hollow  charlatan,  and 
Lady  Aurora  loses  colour.  Indeed,  the  only  woman  in  the 
book  whom  she  does  not  affect  is  big  vulgar  bouncing  brilliant 
Millicent,  the  shop  girl  in  the  Palace  Boad,  a  good  comrade, 
sharp  as  a  rat,  obtrusively  respectable,  but  capable  of  com- 
promise for  an  adequate  stake.  The  book  gives  a  further 
extension  to  Mr.  James's  range,  but  it  lacks  balance  and  is 
not  very  well  put  together. 

The  next  year  showed  nothing  but  short  stories,  and  in 
1888  came  *The  Reverberator,'  a  variant  of  *  The  American,' 
the  intending  invader  of  an  old  French  family  being  this 
time  a  girl.  Here  the  story  is  acceptable  chiefly  for  ito  fun, 
and  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  James  has  relied  on 
humour  for  his  main  interest.  His  humour  is  never  of  the 
explosive  kind.  He  does  not  let  it  off  as  out  of  a  mortar  to 
convulse  you  suddenly  with  a  burst  of  laughter.  His 
humour  no  more  aims  at  laughter  than  his  tragedy  at 
excitement,  or  his  pathos  at  tears.  It  is  a  quiet  illumination 
of  life  which  is  a  pledge  against  bathos  more  than  an 
incitement  to  be  merry.  He  very  seldom  uses  it  to  heighten 
irony.  It  is  really  rather  the  sanity  of  his  point  of  view,  of 
his  seeing  nothing  quite  as  it  sees  itself.  One  feels  that  his 
enthusiasms  will  never  betray  him.  He  will  see  under  the 
<  make-up '  even  though  he  say  nothing  about  it.  He  often 
says  nothing  about  it.  He  leaves  the  picture  to  your  dis- 
cernment; sometimes  out  of  tenderness  for  his  subject^ 
sometimes  as  a  compliment  to  his  reader.  The  humour  in 
much  of  the  pretence  of  life  is  often  lost  if  it  be  pointed  out; 
the  showing  spoils  it.  You  must  see  it  if  you  can ;  other- 
vnse  you  cannot. 

'  She  had  a  handsome  inanimate  face,  over  which  the  firelight  played 
without  making  it  more  lively,  a  beautiful  voioe,  and  the  occasional 
command  of  a  few  short  words.' 
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'  The  foremaD,  who  was  sixty  years  old  and  wore  a  wig,  which  consti- 
tuted in  itself  a  kind  of  social  position,  besides  being  accompanied  by  a 
little  frightened,  furtive  wife,  who  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  a  blinding  splendour,  when  Mrs.  Crookenden  spoke  to  her.' 

'  He  seldom  had  much  conversation  with  Miss  Pynsent  without  telling 
her  that  she  had  the  intellectual  outlook  of  a  caterpillar.  ...  He 
always  compared  her  to  an  insect  or  a  bird,  and  she  didn't  mind, 
because  she  knew  he  liked  her,  and  she  herself  liked  all  winged 
creatures.' 

Such  touches  may  be  found  everywhere  in  Mr.  James's 
sketches  of  character,  their  humour  lying  in  their  terse 
fidelity,  and  only  occasionally  owing  a  shade  to  sentiment. 
But  in  his  drawing  of  Whitney  Dosson  Mr.  James  has 
engaged  directly  the  humorous  idea.  The  American  parent 
has  always  appealed  to  him.  His  discomfort,  his  tractability, 
his  air  of  being  a  mere  adjunct  to  his  family,  his  pathetic 
acceptance  of  incompatibility  with  his  offspring.  Parentalism, 
prol^bly,  never  previously  was  conceived  on  such  a  scale,  in 
such  a  spirit.  Despite  his  detachment  from  his  surroundings, 
his  subservience  to  his  daughters,  his  cheerful  tribute  to  the 
inferior,  he  never  becomes  ridiculous,  nor  loses  the  placid 
dignity  of  his  unruffled  mind.  In  Paris  he  passed  his  days 
revolving  about  the  court  of  his  hotel,  but  he  had  no  sense 
of  waste ;  '  that  came  to  him  much  more  when  he  was  con- 

*  fronted  with  historical  monuments,  or  beauties  of  nature  or 
'  art  which  he  didn't  understand  or  care  for :  then  he  felt 

*  a  little  ashamed  and  uncomfortable — but  never  when  he 
'  lounged  in  that  simplifying  way  about  the  court.      Mr. 

*  Dosson  never  doubted  that  George  M.  Flack  was  brilliant. 

*  He  represented  the  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  for  this 
'  man  of  genial  assumptions  represented  mind — it  was  the 
'  great  shining  presence  of  our  time.    To  know  that  Delia 

*  and  Francie  were  out  with  an  editor  or  a  correspondent 
'  was  really  to  see  them  dancing  in  the  central  glow.' 

'  To  Mr.  Dosson  ...  his  girls  somehow  seemed  lonely ;  which  was 
not  the  way  he  struck  himself.  They  were  his  company,  but  he  was 
scarcely  theirs ;  it  was  as  if  he  had  them  more  than  they  had  him. 
They  were  out  a  long  time,  but  he  felt  no  anxiety,  as  he  reflected  that 
Mr.  Flack's  very  profession  was  a  prevision  of  everything  that  could 
possibly  happen.  .  .  .  When  at  last  they  met  his  view  .  .  .  they  had 
evidently  done  a  good  deal  and  had  a  good  time,  an  impression  sufBcient 
to  rescue  Mr.  Dosson  personally  from  the  consciousness  of  fidlure.' 

But  the  book  is  not  at  all  about  Mr.  Dosson — he  really 
connte  for  bnt  little  more  than  the  hotel  in  which  his 
daughters  live — and  its  humour  is  as  much  concerned  vnth 
little  delicate  plastic  Francie  Dosson,  with  Delia's  attempte 
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to  grafb  on  her  American  yolgaritj  the  tone  of  ancient 
France,   and  with  George  M.   Flack  and  his    monstrons 

*  Reverberator/  But  though  the  comedy  of  the  story  is, 
perhaps,  closer  together  than  in  any  other  of  Mr.  James's 
books,  it  is  different  neither  in  character  nor  in  keenness 
from  that  which  maybe  found  in  any  of  them.  In  the  same 
year  as  *  The  Reverberator '  were  published  three  short 
stories  under  the  title  of  the  first,  *  The  Aspem  Papers,' 
and  in  1889  a  similar  volume  of  four  stories  entitl^  *  A 

*  London  Life.'    The  two  are  of  interest  from  occupying  the 
closing  years  of  what  we  have  termed  the  middle  period,  and 
therefore  from  containing  possibly  some  hint  of  the  new 
manner.    The  hints  are  there,  but  not  so  marked  as  to  make 
exposition  profitable ;  indeed,  traces  of  the  older  method 
may  be  found  for  seven  years  to  come,  *  The  Other  House ' 
being,  perhaps,  the  first  work  of  importance  in  which  they 
cease  to  count.     In  the  period  which  one  is  leaving  lies  the 
greater  part  of  the  labour  by  which  Mr,  Henry  James  is 
popularly  known,  if,  indeed,  one  may  without  suspicion  of 
irony  use  such  a  description.     It  contains  nine  of  his  novels 
and  some  twenty- seven  tales,  and  only  in  some  of  the  slighter 
of  these  could  the  casual  consumer  of  fiction  pretend  to 
discover  any  esoteric  intention  or  other  obstacle  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  easily  exhausted  mind.     They  have  just  that  un- 
reality which  the  public  desires,  the  note  of  romance ;  senti- 
ment and  character  are  fitted  with  that  consistency  which 
gives  the  novel  such  an  advantage  over  life ;   opinions  are 
held  with  a  clarity,  and  expressed  with  an  accuracy  which 
are  of  so  great  assistance  in  the  development  of  character ; 
and  the  dialogue  has  just  that  appositeness  and  cohesion 
which  our  ears  are   so  accustomed  not  to  hear.     In  short 
they  have  all  the  qualities  that  should  commend  them  to  a 
public  which  is  very  ignorant  and  very  incurious  of  life,  and 
one  would  have  expected  for  them  a  far  greater  success 
even  than  they  commanded.     The  chief  preventive  to  such  a 
popularity  is  a  delicate  and  exquisite  style  which,  because  it 
tried  to  achieve  an  actuality  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed, 
the  critics  called  artificial.     Style  in  every  country  of  the 
world  warns   off  the  'stupid,'   but  it  seems  to  possess  a 
particular    irritation  for  English    and  American  readers. 
It  is,  to  their  appreciation,  a  sort  of  glittering  and  wholly 
unnecessary  envelopment.     Indeed,  they  consider  style   so 
distinct  fron^  creation,  that  one  might  imagine  they  supposed 
it  to  be  applied  when  the  work  was  finished,  like  varnish  to 
a  picture  or  '  frosting '  to  a  Christmas  card. 
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But  in  addition  to  the  wilfal  o£Penoe  of  their  style,  one 
must  admit,  as  an  onconscions  one,  that  the  author  is  alwajs 
free  from  moral  prejudice  or  intention.  He  only  aims  at 
giving  a  direct  impression  of  life  without  preconception  as  to 
its  purpose.  Nowhere  does  he  come  forward  with  explanation 
and  reproof ;  nowhere  does  he  attempt  any  re-arrangement 
of  the  elements  of  life,  to  enforce  a  lesson  or  illustrate  a 
theme.  He  tries  seriously,  strenuously,  to  produce  the  illu- 
sion of  being,  and  he  is  well  content  to  succeed  in  performing 
that  part  of  his  business.  His  seriousness  lives,  indeed^  be- 
yond reproof.  That  is  his  moral  purpose.  He  recoils  in- 
dignantly from  the  apologist  to  whom  fiction  is  but  ^  making 
'  believe.'  Life  may  often  be  nothing  better  than  ^  making 
*  believe,'  but  its  recording  shall  not  suffer  such  indignity. 
He  will  no  more  tolerate  a  tampering  with  the  facts  of  life, 
than  with  the  events  and  dates  of  an  era.  Indeed  of  the 
two  he  probably  considers  it  of  more  importance  te  receive 
a  trustworthy  impression  of  existence  than  of  any  particular 
period  to  which  the  historian  may  devote  himself. 

So  £eur,  he  may  be  spoken  of  as  having  a  direct  moral 
intent.     But  it  is  the  intention  only  of  the  honest  accountant. 
He  is  determined  that  his  book  shall  balance  with  the  book 
of  life ;  but  he  has  as  little  concern  as  the  accountant  with 
the  figures  of  its  expenditure.     It  is  none  of  his  business  to 
pat  a  bad  mark  against  items  of  extravagance  or  depravity 
or  so  to  manipulate  the   entries  as  to  convey  a  warning 
against  either.     And  this  detachment  from  his  subject  is, 
of    course,   against  him  with  a  British    audience   which, 
inveterately  commercial,  craves  to  derive  profit  from  the 
occupation  of  its  leisure,  and  is  always  suspicious  of  amuse- 
mejit  which  has  no  secondary  aim.   Tet  (on  the  moral  count), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  is  an  artist,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  these  books  of  his  should  not  have  been  more 
widely  read.     He  takes  none  of  an  artist's  liberties,  makes 
no  excursions   into  the  by-ways  of  life ;  the  code  of  his 
characters  is  almost  always  that  of  the  decalogue  tempered 
by  good  manners,  indeed  the  constancy  of  their  decorum  is 
not  Tinfrequently  depressing.     We  will  consider  his  limita- 
tiona  later  on,  and  only  refer  to  this  one  of  them  in  passing, 
since  in  England  an  artist  seems  to  be  esteemed  rather  by 
his  limitations  than  his  inclusions.     Mr.  James   drew  the 
line  in  those  days  an  appreciable  distance  to  the  safe  side  of 
Mrs.  Grundy.     He  refers  to  the  influence  of  this  lady,  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  &shion  that  hardly  prepares  one  for  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  acknowledged  it.    He  is  replying  in 
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an  essay,  written  also  in  the  middle  period,  to  some  remarks 
of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  upon  '  selection/ 

'  For  many  people  art  means  rcse-coloured  windows,  and  selection 
means  picking  a  bouquet  for  Mrs.  Grundy.  They  will  tell  you  glibly 
that  artistic  considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disagreeable, 
with  the  ugly ;  they  will  rattle  off  shallow  commonplaces  about  the 
province  of  art  and  Uie  limits  of  art,  till  you  are  moved  to  some  wonder 
in  return  as  to  the  province  and  the  limits  of  ignorance.  It  appears  to 
me  that  no  one  can  ever  have  made  a  seriously  artistic  attempt  without 
becoming  conscious  of  an  immense  increase — a  kind  of  revelation — of 
freedom.  One  perceives  in  that  case — by  the  light  of  a  heavenly  ray — 
that  the  province  of  art  is  all  life,  all  feeling,  all  observation,  all  vision.' 

That  is  a  pronouncement  that  now  reads  otherwise  than  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written,  for  the  writer  certainly  seemed 
at  that  time  not  only  to  have  been  picking  a  boaqnet  for  Mrs* 
Grundy,  but  to  have  selected  the  flowers  with  some  care. 
Not  that  one  would  demand  from  an  artist  the  treatment  of 
offensive  subjects,  one  would  only  ask  a  somewhat  wider 
interpretation  of  ^  freedom  *  than  had  until  then  been  granted 
us  from  Mr.  James's  pen.    But  the  freedom  was  to  come. 

In  1890  the  publication  of  ^The  Tragic  Muse'  inaugii- 
rated  the  new  era.     The  inauguration  possibly  will  not  be 
apparent  to  many,  for  the  book  is  certainly  not  a  whit 
'freer'  than  any  of  its  predecessors;  but  it  is  strikingly 
nearer  the  ideal  of  'an  immense  and  exquisite  correspond- 
'  ence  with  life.'    There  is  a  beautiful  looseness,  an  inex- 
pectancy  in  the  handling.    The  story  wavers,  advances,  re- 
treats, and  ceases  in   the  very  fashion  of  life  itself.     Its 
cohesion  suffers  naturally  in  consequence.     It  reads,  indeed, 
in  places  like  a  very  splendid  first  attempt.    The  author 
seems  to  be  trying  to  write  it  in  spite  of  his  art,  to  be  aiming 
at  a  simplicity,  a  closeness  to  life,  which  is  being  continually 
clouded  by  the  charm  of  form  and  phrase  which  he  is  as  yet 
unable  wholly  to  transfuse  with  his  new  intention.    With 
Miriam  Bouth,  for  example,  he  is  entirely  successful.    It  is 
the  most  difficult  piece  of  work  in  the  book,  this  quick  de* 
velopment  of  an  uncouth  girl  into  a  famous  actress,  since 
the  stage  and  literature  seem  with  us  so  unhappily  incon- 
gruous that  the  passage  of  an  actress  always  seems  to 
put  the  author's  perception  out  of  focus.      But  Miriam 
only  becomes  more  natural  as  she  advances  in  repute  ; 
she  has  to  the  finish  that  air  of  feeling  for  herself,  of 
being  confronted  inwardly  with  surprises  of  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  intention,  of  an  imperfect  self-realisation  which 
is  so  constant  in  life  and  so  absent  in  fiction.     Absent, 
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indeed,  with  reason,  since  in  fiction  it  is  immensely  difficult 
to  give  such  an  effect  and  yet  retain  the  sense  of  character* 
Minam's  character  is  more  than  retained ;  it  is  developed, 
and  from  most  unpromising  material.  We  feel  her  person- 
ality soaking  up  the  sources  of  supply  about  it,  as  a  sponge 
swells  with  water.  And  yet  we  never  know  her  better  than 
she  knows  herself,  and  her  actions  retain  to  the  very  end 
the  fascinating  uncertainty  of  life ;  although  we  realise  her 
so  completely  as  an  acquaintance  that  it  seems  almost  a 
breach  of  manners  to  denote  her  by  her  Christian  name. 
Nick  Dormer,  another  fine  j^iece  of  work,  and  Julia  Dallow 
are  also  well  in  the  picture,  but  Gabriel  Nash,  almost  wil- 
fully, and  Peter  Sherringham  seem  out  of  it.  Peter  was, 
of  course,  also  difficult,  but  his  passion  and  his  phrases  are 
too  far  apart  even  for  an  ambassador,  especially  in  his  last 
love  scene  with  Miriam. 

The  book  is  of  another  interest,  however,  than  its  excel- 
lence. Its  theme,  its  theories,  appear  to  be  the  direct  out- 
come of  an  attention  which  Mr.  James  was  paying  to  the 
theatre,  an  attention  taking  the  form  of  two  comedies  which 
saw  the  footlights  in  London,  and  of  four  unacted  plays 
which,  in  volume  form,  have  rather  the  air  of  a  bouquet 
presented  by  an  unsuccessful  admirer. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  those  curious  disturbances  of  the 
theatrical  mind,  or  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say  temperament, 
in  favour  of  literature.  There  seem  to  be,  in  England,  fit- 
fully recurrent  periods  when  the  actor,  forgetting  his  generic 
limitations,  his  own  inalterable  fitness  for  the  ^  stock  sizes ' 
of  his  profession,  dreams  of  a  play  which  shall  represent 
something  more  than  a  dramatist's  ability  to  repeat  a  success 
in  time-honoured  situations.  His  dream  is  a  brief  one,  brief 
as  his  misconception  of  literature  as  a  complacent  auxiliary 
to  posturing  and  costume,  and  of  his  own  ability  to  render 
persuasively  any  but  the  types  which  precedent  and  his  pre- 
dilections have  long  made  familiar.  Mr.  Henry  James  was, 
with  the  late  B.  L.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  amongst 
the  writers  of  distinction  who  were  solicited  to  contribute  to 
one  of  these  spasmodic  coquetries  with  literature,  but  he 
was  no  more  successful  than  they  in  establishing  permanent 
relations.  His  success  or  failure  only  concerns  us  here  so 
fiur  as  his  preoccupation  with  the  stage  is  reflected  in  his 
books.  The  reflection  is  in  truth  very  apparent,  would  be 
apparent  even  to  one  who  did  not  know  ^m  what  it  was 
cast ;  apparent  once  or  twice  in  the  subjects  of  his  stories  ; 
apparent,  unfortunately,  in  their  brevity  and  rareness  for  six 
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brilliant  years ;  and  apparent,  most  of  all,  in  an  inclination 
to  ^  hard  meagreness '  in  dialogue,  '  an  anxious  cultivation 
*  of  limits/ 

This  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  volume  to  which, 
leaving  for  the  moment  its  shorter  stories,  the  gap  of  six 
years  brings  us.     ^  The  Other  House '  seems  almost  to  have 
Deen  conceived  as  a  plaj.    The  action  passes  in  but  three 
places,  the  lawn  and  drawing-room  of  one  house,  and  the 
hall  of  the  *  Other,*  and  practically  the  whole  story  is  told 
by  the  characters.     Yet  so  deftly  is  it  wrought  that  one 
scarcely  notices  the  economy,  and  it  is  of  all  Mr.  James's 
work  the  piece  whose  handling  moves  one  most  to  admiration* 
The  suggestion  of  the  theatre  is  carried  so  far  that  many 
points  are  made  with  the  insistence  necessary  to  reach  the 
torpid  intelligence  of  the  stalls.    Notice  especially  the  three- 
fold repetition  of    the   conditions    which   safeguard  Tony 
Bream's  second  marriage,  and  the  clearness  with  which  Doctor 
Bamage  narrates  the  progress  of  the  story  between,  if  one 
may  so  call  them.  Acts  I.  and  II.     Exits  and  entrances  are 
managed  with  a  curious  formality,  and  the  method  by  which 
Dennis  Yidal  is  pushed  across  and  kept  off  the  scene  in  the 
second  act  is  almost  too  suggestive  of  an  artificial  lighting. 
The  descriptive  dialogue,  also,  is  too  loaded  with  explana- 
tion to  produce  an  illusion  of  reality,  but  the  dramatic 
dialogue    is    marvellous    in    a    significance    to    which  no 
character  is  sacrificed.    The  development  of  the  heart  story 
of  five  people  behind  the  fence  of  speech  on  Mrs.  Beever^s 
lawn  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  that  Mr.   James  has 
done.     There  is  nothing  explicit,  nothing  direct,  yet  we 
watch,  behind  that  clear  sharp  clash  of  tongues,  secrets 
passed  from  mind  to  mind,  and  the  scarcely  known  desires 
and  fears  of  each  spring  and  bloom  and  wither  like  a  magic 
flower.     So  pregnant  is  it  that  when  perusing  the  book  a 
second  time,  one  searches  for  the  pages  which  are  not  in  it, 
which  one  remembers  to  have  read.     Its  tragic  ending  will 
probably  remain  for  most  a  source  of  discomfort.    Not  that 
the  note  of  tragedy  was  not  struck  ;  it  is  always  struck  by  a 
love  as  fierce,  a  jealousy  as  desperate  as  Bose  Armigeo^s. 
One  might  have  looked  for  a  design  more  subtle  from 
her  intelligence ;  but  jealousy  is  as  blind  as  it  is  cruel,  and 
the  possibUities  of  little  Effie's  murder  can  easily  be  de- 
fended.   Yet,  despite  any  defence,  the  violence  of  contrast 
in  *  The  Other  House '  savours  rather  of  contamination  by 
the  brutality  of  the  theatre,  than  of  a  profounder  deference 
to  the  brutality  of  life. 
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If,  howeTer,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  inflaenced 
bj  tiie  theatre,  nothing  could  be  farther  removed  from  e?ery 
suggestion  of  things  theatrical  than  ^  The  Spoils  of  Poynton/ 
wMch  appeared  in  the  next  year.  Few,  indeed^  would  have 
considensd  favourably,  as  the  theme  of  a  story,  the  fond- 
ness of  a  middle-aged  lady  for  the  furniture  she  and  her 
late  husband  have  collected*  But  it  is  one  of  Mr.  James's 
peculiarities  that  he  is  extraordinarily  independent  of  his 
themes,  and  one  never  can  quite  foresee  to  what  uses  he  will 
put  them.  The  old  furniture  at  Poynton  becomes  the  test 
of  a  girrs  honour ;  of  a  girl  who,  when  the  story  opens, 
knew  the  place  not  even  by  name,  and  of  a  point  of  honour 
which  to  many  may  seem  an  over-sensitive  perversity.  But 
it  is  a  point  of  honour  between  a  woman  and  a  woman, 
a  fine  and  rare  thing,  or  perhaps,  one  should  say,  between  a 
woman  and  her  self-respect,  a  thing  finer  and  rarer  still. 
For  the  real  issue  of  the  work  is  the  triumph  over  her 
desires  of  Fleda's  jealous  probity,  and  its  final  discomfiture 
by  her  passion.  It  is  a  study  of  wonderful  subtlety,  this 
slow  capture  of  a  heart.  Breach  follows  breach  in  its  walls, 
barrier  after  barrier  falls  in  its  highways,  and  all  the  while 
its  owner  is  unconscious  of  defending  it,  and  its  assailant  in 
ignorance  of  his  success.  Long  after  Fleda  Yetoh  has  sur- 
rendered, she  is  still  fighting,  and  fighting  not  for  terms  but 
for  ultimate  victory.  And  the  tragedy  is  that  she  obtains  it. 
Obtains  it,  as  it  were,  when  her  city  is  sacked  and  its  de- 
fences broken,  when  she  has  lost  all  for  which  she  fought. 
The  distance  between  her  counsel  of  honour  to  the  man  who 
was  besieging  her,  and  her  despairing  capitulation,  is  in- 
creased for  us  by  contrast  between  the  overwhelming  sudden- 
ness of  her  passion  in  victory,  and  the  intriguing  devices  by 
which  she  hsA  kept  it  so  long  at  bay. 

The  book  is  illustrative,  though  not  more  so  than  many 
another,  of  the  author's  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  in  the 
ministration  of  life,  a  sense  which  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  the  ordering  of  human  habitation,  with  houses  and 
gardens  and  charming  rooms,  expressed  by  a  style  as  mellow 
and  as  exquisite  as  the  things  which  it  describes. 

'  What  he  saw  so  intensely  to-day,  what  he  felt  as  a  nail  driven  in, 
was  that  only  now,  at  the  very  last,  had  he  come  into  possession. 
His  developement  had  been  abnormally  slow,  almost  grotesquely  gradual. 
He  had  been  hindered  and  retarded  by  experience,  and  for  long  periods 
had  only  groped  his  way.  It  had  taken  too  much  of  his  life  to  pro- 
duce too  little  of  his  art.  The  art  had  come,  but  it  had  come  after 
eveirything  else.' 
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The  words  are  from  the  reflections  of  Dencombe  in  *  The 

*  Middle  Tears/  bnt  they  might  be  taken,  in  view  of  his 
wonderful  development,  for  the  author's  own.  He  has  in 
these  stories  of  his  later  years  at  last  come  into  possession. 
He  had  for  long  been  driving  in  the  wide  rat  of  fiction 
where  so  many  wheels  go.  He  had  done  work  of  a  quality 
which,  however  superior  to  that  of  his  competitors,  was  still 
of  their  kind.  It  portrayed,  to  use  a  term  which  but  imper- 
fectly defines  it,  the  outer  drama  of  life,  the  expression  in 
circumstance  of  character,  the  working  out  of  temperament. 
But  what  he  now  depicted  was  the  inner  drama,  the  impres- 
sion of  circumstance  on  character,  the  working  in  of  fate. 
He  had  at  last  *  come  into  possession,'  and  of  a  field  com- 
pletely his  own.  The  intimacy  of  his  new  presentment,  the 
delicate  tracing  of  motive  and  impulse,  and  susceptibility  to 
the  involutions  of  the  mind,  make  his  old  work  seem  almost 
superficial. 

1898  saw  the  publication  of  ^  What  Maisie  Knew,'  *  In  the 
«  Cage '  and,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Two  Magics,'  *  The 

*  Turn  of  the  Screw  '  and  *  Covering  End.' 

^  What  Maisie  Knew '  is  an  attempt  to  print  the  figure 
of  life  as  it  falls  upon  the  very  acute  vision  of  a  little  girl. 
Life  as  presented  to  her  eves  is  sufiicientiv  unpleasant,  as 
hers  is  s^Dt  alternately  in  the  companj  of  divor^d  parents 
who  have  each  contracted  fresh  alliances.  That,  however, 
should  rather  have  increased  the  interest  of  the  story,  and 
have  produced  a  sharpness  of  outline  and  contrast  which  is 
the  very  quality  it  lacks.  It  is  a  bewildering  blur  of  motive 
and  action  which  has  the  same  efiect  of  irritation  on  the 
mind  as  an  ill-focussed  photograph  upon  the  sight.  If  the 
promise  of  the  title  had  been  more  closely  adhered  to, 
this  might  have  been  avoided,  for  throughout  the  book 
Maisie's  knowledge  is  all  too  liberally  supplemented  by  that 
of  Mrs.  Wix,  her  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Wix  is  a  bore  of  almost 
heroic  proportions.  She  is  the  incarnation  of  the  moral 
idea  in  an  inferior  mind,  well  enough  in  its  way  seen  from 
a  sufficient  distance,  but  terrible  when  it  sprawls  micro- 
scopically distinct  over  the  foreground  of  a  picture.  Mr. 
James  had  before  shown  a  disposition  to  succumb  to  the 
attractions  of  unattractive  women,  and  here  he  has  permitted 
them  completely  to  master  him.  Wise  and  foolish,  moral 
and  unmoral,  all  the  women  in  the  story  are  almost  entirely 
unentertaining.  ^In  the  Cage'  is  a  further  lesson  in  the 
handling  of  material.  The  material  is  mostly  suggestive ;  an 
impression  of  *  high  society '  produced  on  a  female  telegraph 
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clerk  bj  the  messages  she  handles.  The  sosceptibilifcj  to 
impression  of  the  yoang  woman  at  ^  Cockers  * — 3he  so  dorni** 
nates  the  story  timt  she  never  needs  a  name — is  sufficiently 
singular  to  raise  more  expectations  of  it  than  are  fulfilled. 
The  position  is  big  with  possibilities,  but  Mr.  James  puts 
them  remorselessly  aside.  The  world  of  the  people  who 
^  wire '  yields  only  a  hint  of  melodrama,  and  a  conventional 
piece  of  matrimony ;  and  our  wonderful  young  woman,  whose 
affections  are  as  curious  as  her  susceptibilities,  unites  her- 
self to  Mr.  Mudge  with  a  precipitance  which  her  previous 
somewhat  accentuated  propriety  appears  hardly  to  require. 
She  seems,  indeed,  created  to  kindle  our  regrets  that  she 
was  created  for  so  little,  but  her  creator  is  resolute  to  retain 
his  correspondence  with  life  at  whatever  cost  of  stimulating 
adventure. 

How  far  such  correspondence  has  been  considered  in 
^  The  Turn  of  the  Screw '  is  a  somewhat  trenchant  question, 
since  the  answer  must  pronounce  on  Mr.  James's  attitude  to 
the  world  of  apparition.  He  has  shown  from  the  beginning 
— ^witness  '  The  Bomance  of  Certain  Old  Clothes ' — a  fond- 
ness for  influences  which  should  be  rather  defined  as  super- 
ordinary  than  supernatural.    In  'A  Passionate  Pilgrim,' 

*  The  Last  of  the  Valerii,'  *  Sir  Dommick  Perrand,*  *  The 

*  Private  Life,'  *  Owen  Wingrave,'  *  The  Great  Good  Place  * 
— and  may  one  not  almost  add  ^  The  Sacred  Fount '  ? — ^he 
has  crossed  the  accepted  border  of  determinations  entirely 
hnman,  and  in '  Sir  Edmund  Orme/  '  The  Way  it  Came,' 
«  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,'  *  The  Real  Eight  Thing,'  and 
'The  Third  Person,'  he  deals  with  appearances  derived 
incontestably  from  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  Li  three  of 
the  latter  stories  the  vision  is  seen  by  at  least  two  persons, 
and  if  that  of  Sir  Edmund  or  of  Ashton  Doyne  might  have 
been  created  for  its  witnesses  by  telepathic  suggestion,  the 
shades  of  Peter  Quint  and  Miss  Jessel  are  conclusively 
screened  from  such  an  origin,  and  their  author's  serious  atti« 
tude  to  his  art  forbids  the  suspicion  that  they  are  merely 
elements  in  make-believe.  One  seems  left  no  choice  but  to 
take  them  seriously^  and  to  consider  them  as  the  author's 
contribation  to  a  speculation  which  has  imposed  its  interest 
upon  many  writers.  In  1899  appeared  what  is  probably  his 
most  distinctive  effort, '  The  Awkward  Age.'  As  a  novel  it 
lacks  the  delicate  freshness  of '  The  Spoik  of  Poynton '  and 
the  dramatic  distinctness  of  '  The  Other  House,'  but  as  a 
study  of  life,  which  it  almost  professedly  is,  it  surpasses,  by 
its  completeness,  its  sympathetic  intrusion,  its  fine  impar- 
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tiality,  anything  that  Mr.  James  haa  done.  The  life  it  deals 
with,  the  life  of  Mrs.  Brookenham's  circle,  is  as  limited  as, 
despite  its  limits,  it  is  minutely  complex.  It  lacks  virility ;  it 
is,  saving  appearances,  indifiPerent  to  virtue ;  it  affects  rather 
^  an  easy  accommodation  than  good  manners ;  but  its  quick 
intelligence,  its  very  detachment  from  the  strenuous  e£Port  of 
life  make  it  worth  study.  Mr.  James  has  provided  a  touch- 
stone for  its  vulgarities,  its  indifiPerences,  its  freedoms,  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Longdon,  the  remnant  of  an  older  generation ; 
but  he  views  the  contrast  thus  afforded  with  impartial  eyes, 
for  if  he  treat  the  younger  without  extenuation,  he  makes  of 
Nanda,  its  representative,  the  most  charming  portrait  in  the 
book.  And  the  book  is  confessedly  a  portrait  gallery.  Its 
ten  parts  are  each  labelled,  like  picture  frames,  with  the 
name  of  a  person,  and  Mr.  James  brings  to  the  filling  of  each 
the  ultimate  development  of  the  art  of  vision. 

How  completely  such  vision  is  an  art,  an  art  acquired 
from  the  observations  of  laborious  years,  one  realises  by 
studying  its  evolution.  In  his  earlier  work  he  draws  directly 
from  the  life.  He  is  particular  as  to  clothes,  gait,  the 
carriage  of  a  head;  he  gives  the  profile,  the  reUef;  the 
exterior  as  exterior.  Gradually  as  he  progresses  the  outside 
ceases  in  itself  to  interest  him ;  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  ^  dress  *  his  figures,  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  period ; 
he  renders  the  outside  only  so  far  as  it  is  significant ;  the 
exterior  as  interior.  Finally  he  almost  abandons  direct  por- 
traiture; rendering  by  a  few  lines  enough,  but  only  joat 
enough,  to  keep  the  figure  in  its  place,  and  providing  every- 
thing needful  for  its  realisation  from  reflection  only,  that  is 
from  its  effect  upon  the  other  characters  in  his  canvas.  Even 
of  Mrs.  Brookenham,  essential  as  she  is  to  the  scheme  of 
^  The  Awkward  Age,'  we  obtain  no  definite  outline,  only  an 
appreciation  of  her  prettiness,  her  flexibility,  her  flickering 
colour,  her  quavering  tone,  her  lovely  silly  eyes,  her  effect 
of  dimly  tragic  innocence.  She  gathers  meaning  and  shape 
for  us  not  from  such  vague  touches,  but  with  every  word 
she  speaks,  and  from  every  word  that  is  spoken  to  her.  We 
know  enough  of  her  beauty  from  the  way  her  shadow  &ll8 
upon  her  followers,  we  have  a  tribute  suflBcient  to  th&t 
^  rather  tortuous '  mind  in  their  replies.  She  takes  on  a 
personality,  as  it  were,  with  every  movement;  she  does 
nothing,  she  approaches  no  one,  without  acquiring  sub- 
stantiality. Nor  is  hers  the  only  presence  so  to  aoquire  it. 
The  relief  of  every  figure  in  her  Mittle  sort  of  set'  is 
wrought  in  the  same  wonderful  manner ;  by  which  eveiy- 
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thing  is  constructed,  one  might  say,  from  some  one's  point 
of  view.  How  far  more  subtle  is  it  that  the  author  should 
give  us  no  conception  of  his  characters  but  what  is  indirectly 
commnnicated,  as  it  were,  by  themselves,  a  communication 
which  also,  as  it  is  made,  reveals  the  individuality  of  each. 
And  his  dialogue  likevnse  is  often  of  a  supreme  excellence. 
It  renders  the  author's  intention  by  the  very  difficulty  with 
which  his  characters  deliver  it.  You  can  feel  in  its  per- 
plexities, its  indirectness,  the  vibration  of  their  minds,  those 
fluctuations  of  sense  and  of  intelligence  by  which  speech  is 
shaped  and  coloured,  and  personality  impressed,  so  that 
everything  by  the  way  of  its  saying  tells  at  once  the 
speaker's  and  the  author's  story.  It  is  a  tribute  to  its 
perfection  that  no  extract  could  exhibit  it;  the  point  of 
each  word  spoken  being  so  delicately  dependent  on  its 
position  in  the  narrative.  But  one  cannot  leave  the  book 
vrithout  quoting  Mr.  Longdon's  reflections  on  Nanda  and 
little  Aggie,  those  two  so  di£Eerent  exponents  of  the  awk- 
ward age. 

*  Both  the  girls  struck  him  as  lambs  with  the  great  shambles  of  life 
in  their  future ;  but  while  one,  with  its  neck  in  a  pink  ribbon,  had  no 
ccnucionsness  but  that  of  being  fed  from  the  hand  with  the  small  sweet 
biscoit  of  UDobjectioDable  knowledge,  the  other  straggled  with  instincts 
and  forebodings,  with  the  suspicion  of  its  doom  and  the  far-borne 
•cent,  in  the  flowery  fields,  of  blood.' 

*The  Sacred  Fount,'  which  appeared  in  1901,  offers  an 
impediment  to  criticism  by  its  very  interest.  Its  theme,  the 
transference  of  vitality  by  affection,  is  treated  with  scientific 
exactitude^  and  has  so  much  to  commend  it  for  such  treatment, 
that  it  is  ^fficult  to  say  how  seriously  the  author  considers  it, 
or  whether  it  or  its  consequence  is  tobeconsideredsubordinate, 
but  if  Mr.  James  intends  his  thesis  seriously,  he  renders  its 
elaboration  much  less  convincing  by  compressing  it  into  a 
week  end.  The  entire  action  of  the  book  only  occupies  the 
hours  between  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening, 
a  period  long  enough  if  utilised  for  observation  only,  but  too 
slK>rt  for  the  mental  alterations  which  a  change  of  circum- 
stance works.  Granting  the  condition  to  which  May  Server 
has  been  reduced  by  officiating  as  ihe  Sacred  Fount,  one 
cannot  imagine  any  benefit  arising  from  so  brief  an  inter- 
mission  of  her  office  as  the  time  affords.  Her  malady  is  quifce 
conceivable,  but  it  is  very  much  discounted  by  her  recovery. 
But  towards  the  finish  of  the  book  one  is  led  occasionally 
to  suspect  that  the  author  evades  his  own  conclusions,  and 
the  final  scene  with  Mrs.  Brissenden  closes  in  what  reads 
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like  a  hedging  concession  to  the  probable.  It  may  be  that 
the  ironic  subtlety  of  Mr.  James's  amusement  becomes  so 
evasively  fine  in  its  conclusion  as  to  pass  for  something 
else,  but  in  that  case  the  subtlety  seems  somewhat  overdone. 

^  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  *  completes  at  the  moment  the 
list  of  Mr.  James's  novels.  If  it  cannot  be  said  to  mark  any 
fresh  developementy  it  epitomises  in  a  manner  both  his  ex- 
cellences and  defects.  The  portraiture  is  almost  more  won^ 
derful  than  ever.  Splendid  Kate  Croy  is  not  drawn  for  us 
descriptively,  but  built  up  before  us,  like  a  figure  from  the 
clay,  by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  qualities — her  fine- 
ness, her  ingenuities,  her  responsiveness,  and  the  exquisite 
invasion  of  them  all  by  love.  Milly  Theale,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rendered  in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse.  Faint 
and  frail,  with  her  light  hold  on  life,  her  soft  appeal  to  love, 
she  is  never  more  than  an  entrancing  shadow  which  melts 
again  into  the  air  at  the  first  chill  breath  upon  its  soul. 
The  story's  action  is  of  the  slightest,  but  the  moral  spaces 
which  it  covers  are  immense,  and  might,  with  a  more  ardent 
elucidation,  have  been  made  absorbing.  Between  the 
charming  Kate  Croy  and  the  woman  of  pitiless  ambition 
who  is  ready  to  hand  over  the  man  she  passionately  loves 
as  a  temporary  husband  to  the  girl  on  whose  millions  and 
whose  death  she  counts,  is  a  distance  which  Mr.  James  does 
not  adequately  measure.  The  gradual  corruption  by  those 
millions  of  what  seemed  an  incorruptible  mind,  the  decline 
of  the  woman's  dignity  to  the  level  of  that  hateful  bargain, 
the  price  body  and  spirit  had  to  pay  for  her  desperate 
surrender,  the  tremors  or  exultation  with  which  she  first 
conceived  it ;  or,  if  these  were  not,  some  disclosure  of  how 
that  callousness,  that  shameless  audacity  took  hold  upon 
her  heart,  some  further  assistance  to  a  problem  of  such 
provoking  mystery,  is  required. 

But  the  scene  at  Milly  Theale's  reception  when  Kate 
reveals  to  her  lover  the  ruthless  superb  determination  of 
her  odious  plot  could  not  possibly  be  improved;  nor  the 
dexterous  fashion  in  which  we  are  made  to  feel  the  creeping 
shadow  of  shame  which  falls  at  last  on  Merton  Densher'a 
spirit  from  the  wings  of  ^  the  Dove.'  The  first  scene  in  the 
book,  between  Kate  Croy  and  her  unspeakable  father,  is 
also  magnificently  done,  though  really  inessential.  But 
the  book  su£Pers  most  from  its  inordinate  fulness.  Every* 
thing  is  described  with  what  one  might  call  a  passion  for  the 
particular.  There  is  so  indiscriminate  a  profusion  of  detail, 
that  the  progress  of  the  story  is  sometimes  hurtfully  delayed, 
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ita  proportions  are  obliterated,  its  outlines  blurred.  Doubt- 
leas  when  one  knows  the  book  better,  much  of  the  embellish-* 
ment  which  seems  at  a  first  reading  to  smother  the  action 
will  sink  into  its  place,  but  there  will  always  remain  enough 
to  compromise  the  claxitj  of  what  might  have  been,  with  a 
wiser  parsimony  of  material,  a  yery  notable  achievement. 

'  The  Wings  of  the  Dove '  is  the  latest  of  Mr.  James's  essays 
in  the  art  of  fiction,  but  in  postponing  the  consideration  of 
his  shorter  stories,  one  has  still  to  discuss  some  of  his  most 
interesting  experiments. 

The  complexity  of  his  method,  the  profusion  of  his  detail, 
his  reticence,  his  hesitations^  his  yery  interest  in  his  own 
ignorance,  seem  to  declare  any  form  of  compression  unfavoTur- 
able  to  his  genius.  Tet  one  would  be  forced  to  include 
several  of  his  tales  in  any  list  of  his  supreme  successes,  and 
he  must  be  counted  among  the  very  few  writers  of  English  who 
have  been  able  to  fill  with  the  scent  of  character  that  brief 
flower  of  incident  which  is  the  short  story.  He  has  for  the 
most  part  accepted  always  its  limitations,  and  has  given  it 
rather  less  than  more  of  continuity  than  it  can  bear.  For  the 
short  story  is  essentially  no  carefully  focussed  picture,  but  a 
thing  of  instantaneous  exposure,  a  snapshot  at  life.  There 
bangs  about  it  the  sense  of  arrested  motion  of  a  passing  show. 
It  leaps  suddenly  into  full  light,  and  just  as  suddenly  the  shutter 
closes  over  it.  You  must  make  what  you  can  of  the  view  it 
gives  you^  of  the  lifted  hand,  the  averted  eye,  for  it  can  offer 
you  no  completer  portraiture,  no  manipulated  arrangement 
of  life.  Its  very  inadequateness  is  its  charm,  its  triumph 
lies  in  the  very  frailty  of  its  material^  for  with  so  little  to  use, 
the  artist  must  see  to  it  that  he  uses  everything,  that  every 
movement  is  descriptive,  and  that  a  secret  is  somehow 
suggested  by  every  stillness.  There  must  be  work  in  each 
word,  each  sentence  must  be  shaped  with  intention,  and  yet 
its  dim  completeness,  its  air  of  distance,  must  arise  not  from 
what  is  written,  but  from  what  has  been  leffc  out.  Doubtless 
because  it  must  be  wrought  so  much  for  the  imagination, 
the  short  story  finds  few  able  either  to  write  or  to  read  i<^ 
and  precisely  also  for  that  reason,  for  its  very  elusiveness, 
its  irresponsibility,  it  is  fitted  for  subjects  which  would  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  solemn  machinery  of  a  novel.  To  that 
special  fitness  Mr.  James  has  always  been  susceptible,  and 
he  has  often  realised  so  ezactiy  in  the  short  story  what  one 
may  call  the  extensibility  of  his  material  that  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  add  a  phrase  to  it  with  advantage  as  a  feather  io 
a  bird's  wing. 
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But  though  Mr.  James  has  seldom  misused  the  short 
storj,  only  in  his  latest  period  does  he  completely  utilise  its 
pecuUar  virtues*  In  his  earlier  years  the  desire  to  be  master 
of  his  form,  to  achieve,  at  any  rate,  a  fine  proportion,  may 
have  limited  the  length  of  his  work,  or  rather  have  in- 
clined him  to  such  subjects  as  could  be  treated  with  brevity. 
But  the  years  which  followed,  the  sixteen  years  which  we 
have  called  his  middle  period,  contain  many  tales  which  are 
rather  shortened  than  short  stories.  'Daisy  Aiiller'  is 
frankly  a  study,  but  *  Eugene  Pickering,'  '  An  International 
'  Episode,'  '  The  Siege  of  London,'  '  Lady  Barbarina,'  '  A 
'  New  England  Winter,'  '  Impressions  of  a  Cousin,' 
Georgina's  Reasons,'  and  '  A  London  Life '  might,  any  of 
them,  have  been  expanded  to  the  dignity  of  separate  covers 
without  any  alteration  of  character,  or  even  without 
suggestion  oi  an  undue  inflation.  The  short  stories  of  an 
inalterable  completeness  in  those  years  are  'Madame  de 
'  Mauves,'  a  rare  and  delicate  piece  of  work, '  The  Madonna 
'  of  the  Future,'  'The  Author  of  Beltraffio,'  'The  Aspem 
'  Papers,'  and  '  The  Patagonia.'  Not  so  completely  seif- 
contained  are  'Louisa  Pallant,'  'The  Liar,'  and  'Mra. 
'  Temperley.'  What  remain  are  studies  such  as '  The  Pension 
'  Beaurepas '  in  the  manner  of  '  Daisy  Miller,'  and  other 
shortened  stories,  as  'Four  Meetings,'  'Longstaffe's  Mar- 
'  riage,'  which  would  be  no  better  and  no  worse  for  a  change 
of  length. 

But  only  when  one  has  passed  that  landmark  '  The  Tragic 
'  Muse,'  and  entered  the  third  period,  can  one  estimate  Mr. 
James's  accomplishment  in  the  short  story.  We  have  seen 
already  that  from  1891  to  1896  Mr.  James  did  not  produce 
a  single  novel,  and  we  have  referred  the  absence  of  one  to 
his  preoccupation  with  the  stage.  But  one  needs  another 
reason  for  the  five-and-twenty  short  stories,  containing  some 
of  his  finest  work,  which  saw  the  light  in  those  six  years  : 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that,  with  the  sense  of  possibilities 
still  before  him,  which,  expressed  so  pathetically  in  '  The 
'  Middle  Years,'  we  have  ventured  to  interpret  personally,  he 
was  too  stirred  by  his  widened  vision  to  undertake  anything 
that  was  not  in  measure  an  experiment. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  pick  out  from  the  five  volumes 
which  contain  those  experiments  any  that  is  not  perfectly 
fitted  by  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  cast,  and  few  which  do 
not  speak  to  something  fresh  in  their  maker's  view.  Each 
shows  so  extraordinary  an  accordance  between  the  thing 
done  and  the  way  of  its  doing,  that  one  can  with  difficulty 
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imagine  its  being  done  otherwise.  Literature  obtains, 
perhaps,  as  a  subject,  too  large  a  share  of  attention,  bat 
literature  is  sometiiing  to  Mr.  James  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  life,  and  he  can  be  as  dramatic  with  a  literary  theme  as 
with  any  other.  The  shamed  revelation  by  Henry  St.  George 
of  the  failure  of  his  success,  the  abandonment  by  Peter  Baron 
of  his  chance  of  distinction,  and,  in  a  later  book,  the  for- 
bidding presence  of  Ashton  Doyne,  the  fine  fidelity  of  John 
Delavoy's  sister,  what  are  these,  warm  with  the  passion  and 
aglow  with  the  splendour  of  being,  but  proof,  less  of  a  liking 
for  literary  subjects,  than  of  an  incapacity  for  missing 
under  however  unpromising  an  exterior  the  throb  of  feeling 
and  the  grip  of  thought  P 

The  recurrence  of  one  other  subject  in  these  years  has  been 
already  noted*  Of  the  stories  which  deal  with  the  super- 
natural, nine  &11  within  this  period,  and  all  but  one  of  these 
among  his  short  stories.  So  large  a  proportion  shows  in- 
contestably  an  increasing  tendency  of  thought  towards 
spiritual  affiiirs,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  craving  for 
effects  of  contrast,  since  it  is  contrasts  which  he  endeavours 
most  carefully  to  avoid.  He  records  indeed  the  reappearance 
of  the  dead  as  though  it  were  but  an  appearance  in  a  new 
dress ;  and  often  with  an  easy  acceptance  which,  if  it  mini- 
mise the  disorder  to  reality  which  in  a  tale  is  the  very 
mischief  of  the  supernatural,  tends  rather  to  over-emphasise 
the  immobility  of  those  who  can  so  accept  it. 

Of  the  remainder,  *  The  Private  Life,*  though  mentioned 
already  in  its  connection  with  the  abnormal,  is  rather  notable 
by  its  simple  mastery  of  means,  the  wonderful  economy  in 
its  construction  ;  it  is  built,  as  it  were,  without  scaffolding : 
a  contrast  to  such  a  piece  of  humour  as  ^  The  Coxon  Fund,' 
where  the  scaffolding  is  really  of  the  chief  interest.  One 
must  mention  also  'The  Lesson  of  the  Master,'  which 
expounds  with  such  relentless  lucidity  the  sacrifice  of  his 
.  satisfaction,  even  of  his  humanity,  which  must  be  made  by 
the  artist  for  his  art's  sake.  But  of  them  all,  ^  The  Altar  of 
'  the  Dead '  is  at  once  the  most  particular  and  the  most 
perfect.  There  is  nothing  in  it  apparently  but  a  man's 
melancholic  oddity,  who  has  outlived  everything  but  his 
memories.  Yet,  into  the  '  mountain  of  fire '  which  he  has 
made  for  his  dead,  creep  the  living  colours  of  love  and  hate, 
of  implacable  anger,  and  of  forgiveness.  It  is  most  wonder- 
fully wrought,  most  magically  coloured,  rich  and  vague  and 
dim  as  though  there  were  rather  a  mist  than  a  pigment  in 
the  painter's  brush. 
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Here,  then,  closes  onr  list  for  the  preseut,  the  mere 
descriptiye  bibliography  which  has  been  here  attempted,  of 
work  to  which  each  addition  seems  to  have  made  more 
difficult  an  assessment  of  its  value.  It  is  so  yartous,  yet  it 
is  so  uniform  ;  it  covers  so  wide  a  space  of  life,  and  yet  so 
narrow  a  space  of  manners ;  it  is  so  communicative,  and  yet 
it  is  so  reticent ;  it  deals  with  such  tremendous  issues,  and 
yet  seems  always  to  make  them  small.  Often  only  the  in- 
tensity of  one's  admiration  makes  deprecation  impossible; 
one's  wonder  at  his  method  prevents  a  challenge  of  his 
mind*  He  has  done  so  much,  so  amazingly  much,  and  yet 
he  makes  one  feel  so  acutely  his  omissions.  He  knows  so 
intimately  the  human  heart,  he  has  unravelled  such  a  com- 
plexity of  human  motive,  yet  he  has  only  once  painted  in 
woman  an  overmastering  passion,  and  his  analyses  of  motive 
have  taught  us  chiefly  how  much  we  do  not  know.  He  has 
shirked  no  segment  of  the  social  circle,  he  has  painted  the 
magnificence  and  the  pathetic  meagreness  of  existence,  yet 
he  has  scarcely  drawn  across  one  of  his  pages  the  sense  of 
its  struggle,  that  endless  groan  of  labour  which  is  the 
gpx)und  bass  of  life. 

The  range  in  his  portraits  of  women  is  so  wonderfully  wide 
that  it  seems  almost  querulous  to  be  conscious  of  what  it 
does  not  include.  And  yet  their  very  number  and  indu- 
siveness  make  more  remarkable  what  has  been  left  out. 
Besides  Bose  Armiger,  there  is  among  all  his  women  not  one 
who,  save  incidentally  and  retrospectively,  found  her  heart 
too  strong  for  her ;  and  no  study,  even,  of  any  profound  strife 
between  the  passions  and  the  will.  His  good  women  seem 
to  win  their  triumphs  too  easily,  the  bad  to  accept  too  com- 
placently their  defeat.  In  the  great  matters  of  conduct  our 
interest  is  scarcely  ever  enlisted  by  either,  we  know  too  well 
what  each  will  do.  And  our  knowledge  comes,  not  from  an 
appreciation  of  their  moral  qualities,  but  from  a  sense  of 
their  subjection  or  of  their  indifference  to  the  social  code. 
For  the  shadow  of  convention  lies  somewhat  heavily  on  Mr. 
James's  women  ;  it  usurps  oppressively  the  offices  of  virtue 
and  of  duty.  EUs  Puritans  retain  the  beauty,  the  freedom 
even,  of  an  accusing  conscience,  but  it  is  rather  respecta- 
bility than  responsibility  which  seems  to  regulate  the  actions 
of  the  rest.  It  is  true  that  in  giving  so  large  a  place  to  so 
low  a  motive,  Mr.  James  can  plead  to  have  but  followed  the 
proportion  of  things  as  they  are ;  yet  to  have  followed  them 
so  constantly,  to  have  found  so  little  attraction  in  the  ex- 
ceptional, to  have  celebrated  so  seldom  the  great  conflicts  of 
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the  soul,  most  indubitably  inflaence  one's  estimate  of  his 
achieyement. 

How  great  that  achievement  is,  one  is  profoundly  conscious 
after  trayersing,  for  such  an  article  as  this,  the  entire  spread 
of  it  without  any  sense  of  satiety  or  of  iteration.  There  is 
np  more  genuine  proof  of  power,  of  originality,  of  imagina- 
tion, than  this  unfading  fi^hness,  delicacy,  and  variety  in 
remembered  work,  and  against  all  that  has  been  written  of 
those  qualities  in  these  pages,  one  can  but  set  a  disinclina- 
tion, perhaps  a  disability  to  handle  the  naked  issues  of 
emotion,  and  too  frequent  a  tendency  to  immerse  his  drama 
in  a  saturated  atmosphere  of  convention.  That,  however,  is 
a  defect  of  his  qualities,  a  determination  to  contrive  '  an  im- 
'  mense  correspondence  with  life,'  and  he  has  so  completely 
succeeded  as  to  have  added  a  new  conception  of  reality  to 
the  art  of  fiction.  If  he  has  dropped  a  line  but  rarely  into 
the  deep  wators  of  life,  his  soundings  have  so  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  shallows  that  no  student  of  existence  can 
afford  to  ignore  his  charts.  He  has  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the 
chains  wii^  the  Mead'  in  his  hands, intent  on  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  channels  and  shoals  of  the  human  heart,  where 
so  many  another  pilot  has  been  content  to  steer  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  surface  water.  And  to  the  pleasure  he 
has  given  us  by  his  sketehes  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
that  enchanting  coast  must  be  added  gratitude  for  such  a 
diversity  of  enlightenment  on  ite  perilous  approaches  as  he 
alone,  of  those  who  have  studied  it,  seems  able  to  supply. 
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Abt.  IV. — Sir  William  White,  K.C.B.,  K.C.K.O.^for  six  years 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople :  His  Life  cmd  Correspondence* 
By  H.  SuTHEBLAND  Edwabds.  London :  John  Morray, 
1902. 

T^EW  men  of  our  times  oonld  establish  a  better  claim  to 
"^  biographical  immortality  than  the  diplomatist  whose 
'  Life  and  Correspondence '  is  now  before  us.  Sir  William 
White  was  not  only  an  eminent  ambassador,  but  also,  what 
is  a  much  rarer  thing,  a  great  personality.  He  began  his 
career,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-four,  as  a  humble 
Consular  clerk  at  Warsaw,  and  by  sheer  force  of  merit 
succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  topmost  rung  of  a  ladder  for 
the  ascent  of  which  mere  merit  is  seldom  deemed  sufficient. 
As  a  diplomatist  he  formed  a  gen^s  per  se.  He  had  none  of 
the  suavity  and  suppleness  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  the  diplomat's  essential  characteristics.  '  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  possessed  in  an  ample  measure  qualifications 
of  infinitely  greater  value  in  the  part  of  the  world  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  play  a  prominent  rdle.  The  dominant 
feature  of  his  personality  was  vigour — robustness  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body— and  his  vigour  enabled  him  to  win  many  a 
battle  in  a  field  where  gentler  qualities  might  have  failed  to 
produce  an  impression.  Sir  William  White's  embassy  at 
Constantinople  from  1885  to  1891  wUl  be  remembered  for 
years  to  come,  both  by  the  European  residents  in  the  East 
and  by  Turkish  statesmen,  as  an  epoch  marking  a  revival 
of  British  influence  and  its  temporary  elevation  to  a  height 
rarely  attained  since  the  days  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe, 
the  British  Ambassador  par  excellence. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  forms  a  splendid  theme  for  literary 
treatment.  And  yet  those  of  our  readers  who  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  H.  Sutherland  Edwards's  work  must 
have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  The  book  hardly  fulfils 
the  promise  conveyed  by  its  title.  All  that  there  is  of  Sir 
WilUam  White's  Ufe  in  it  might  easily  be  compressed  into  a 
dozen  pages,  and  half  that  number  would  probably  suffice 
for  all  the  correspondence,  unless,  indeed,  the  term  be 
applied  to  the  letters  received  rather  than  to  those  written 
by  the  subject.  This  is  not,  however,  entirely  the  author's 
fault.  Mr.  H.  Sutherland  Edwards  possesses  a  biographer's 
chief  qualification:  sympathy  with  his  hero.  But  he, 
unfortunately,  seems  to  lack  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
work  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  to  make  bricks  without 
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gtraw  is  a  proverbially  difficult  task.  The  documents  on 
which  an  adequate  life  of  Sir  William  White  should  be 
based  will  for  obvious  reasons  long  remain  inaccessible  to 
the  public.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  with  the  author's 
well-meant  effort,  which,  though  not  a  biography,  is  an 
interesting  and  thoroughly  readable,  if  somewhat  meagre, 
ri^umS  of  Eastern  European  political  history  during  one  of 
its  most  eventful  periods. 

The  year  1885,  the  date  of  Sir  William  White's  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  ad  interim  to  the  Porte,  was  fated  to 
be  a  landmark  in  contemporary  Eastern  affairs.  The  only 
other  era  at  all  comparable  with  it  in  importance  was  the 
y^tr  of  the  Berlin  l^^aty.  Russia's  traditional  policy  from 
1856  until  1886  had  been  to  promote  the  emancipation  of 
the  Christian  nationalities  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in 
the  hope  of  using  them  as  stepping-stones  to  Stamboul. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  habitually  striven  to 
uphold  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  thinking  that  a  reformed  and 
reanimated  Ottoman  Empire  offered  the  strongest  bulwark 
against  Russia's  advance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Bul- 
garian massacres  of  1876  had  induced  England  to  modify 
her  attitude.  The  Turk  had  proved  unreformable,  and  the 
emancipation  of  his  Christian  subjects  inevitable.  Hence- 
forth the  only  question  was  whether  Russia  should  be 
allowed  to  bring  about  that  emancipation  and  to  reap  the 
fruits  thereof  alone,  and  we  accordingly  find  England,  in 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  not  opposing  the  independence  of 
Bulgaria,  but  bringing  all  her  influence  to  bear  on  one 
point :  the  curtailment  of  the  Greater  Bulgaria  contemplated 
oy  the  ambitious  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  In  spite  of  this 
check,  however,  few  doubted  that  Russia  had  achieved  a  sub- 
stantial victory,  and  that  in  the  new  State,  which  she  had 
created  at  the  cost  of  enormous  personal  sacrifice,  she  had 
found  an  able  and  willing  advance  guard  for  her  ultimate 
march  on  Constantinople. 

Subsequent  events  proved  these  calculations  erroneous. 
No  sooner  had  Bulgaria  obtained  her  independence  than  she 
began  to  cherish  dreams  of  expansion  and  self-emancipation. 
This  tendency  culminated  in  the  cowp  dCStat  of  1885,  when 
she  shook  herself  free  from  her  protector's  leading  strings 
and  proceeded  to  the  annexation  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  This 
move  took  Russia  by  surprise  and  roused  her  indignation. 
The  Russians  felt  that  if  Bulgaria  were  permitted  to 
aegrandise  herself  independently  of  their  aid,  and  in  defiance 
of  their  behests,  their  sacrifices  would  be  wasted,  their 
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influence  gone,  and  instead  of  gaining  an  obsequious  ally  they 
would  have  really  raised  a  powerful  opponent  to  their  own 
schemes.  M.  Nelidofl^,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  voiced  these  feelings  in  his  extraordinary  recommen- 
dation that  the  Sultan  should  be  commissioned  to  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  by  main  force.  His  attitude  is  well  set 
forth  in  a  communication  from  Sir  William  White  to  Sir 
Bobert  Morier,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg : 

'NeUdoff  tries  to  persuade  every  one,  and  he  has  evidently 
succeeded  in  persuading  his  Imperial  Master  and  de  Giers,  that  the 
threat  of  a  Turkish  military  execution  will  be  sufficient  by  itself  to 
restore  the  Sultan's  authority  in  Eastern  Boumelia.  .  .  .  But,  the 
premisses  being  false,  Russian  policy  in  this  question  must  arrive  at 
fatal  results.  ...  A  Turkish  execution,  to  which  Nelidoff  is  pushing 
and  urging  the  Sultan  by  every  means  in  his  power,  may  subdue  the 
Bulgarians  for  a  time,  but  will  bring  on  with  it  some  disaster  or  other, 
which  will  be  resented  by  Russia  in  such  a  way,  you  may  be  sure, 
that  M.  de  Giers  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  remain  in  office.  .  .  . 

^  If  Nelidoff  bad  taken  the  least  trouble  to  seek  for  a  formula  at  the 
Conference  which  might  have  ensured  imanimity,  he  might  have  got 
one.  But  he  wanted  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  thought  the 
status  quo  ante  could  be  reimposed  by  threats,  and  landed  Russia 
where  ^e  now  is,  recommending  the  Turk  to  put  down  with  the  sword 
in  his  own  fashion  Christian  orthodox  Slavs.*  * 

M.  Nelidofifs  action  could  only  have  one  result.  It 
widened  the  breach  between  Bulgaria  and  Eussia,  and  led 
the  latter  to  forfeit  all  her  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Bulgarians.  This  result  was  foreseen  by  Sir  William  White, 
who  now  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  England  to 
reap  where  Russia  had  sown.  The  failure  of  M.  KelidoflTs 
policy  was  due  partly  to  the  Sultan's  timidity,  but  mainly  to 
the  British  Ambassador's  strenuous  opposition.  Despite  the 
insistence  of  the  Eussian,  backed  by  his  Austrian  and 
Qerman  colleagues.  Sir  William  White  succeeded  in  frustrat- 
ing the  proposal  to  allow  Turkey  a  free  hand  in  the  matter. 
For  the  moment  it  appeared  as  if  Great  Britain  and  Eussia 
had  exchanged  parts.  The  Turk's  traditional  enemy  was 
urging  him  to  crush  the  Christians,  whom  she  had  only 
seven  years  before  rescued  from  his  clutches ;  while  England, 
who  in  1854  had  undertaken  a  costly  war  in  his  defence, 
and  in  1878  had  done  her  best  to  mitigate  the  consequences 
of  his  defeat,  was  now  putting  forth  all  her  strength  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  him  from  preserving  what  technically  was 
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hiB  owo.     Sir  William  White  vindicates  England's  policy  in 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  already  quoted : 

*  As  to  the  line  we  have  adopted,  I  am  sore  you  most  approve  of  it. 
The  fatnre  European  Tnrkey — to  Adrianople,  at  any  rate — must, 
sooner  or  later,  belong  to  Christian  races.  There  is  no  example  in 
history,  since  the  aege  of  Vienna,  two  centuries  ago,  of  the  Turk's 
having  r^ained  any  inch  of  soil  that  he  has  once  yielded  to  native 
races.  Is  Eastern  Roumelia  to  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule  ? 
We  have  always  been  accused  by  Bussia  and  her  agents  in  the  East 
of  being  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  emancipation  of  Christian  races  in 
European  Turkey.  The  reasons  for  a  particular  line  of  policy  on  our 
part  have  fortunately  ceased  to  exist,  and  we  are  free  to  act  impartial ly^ 
and  to  take  up  gradually,  with  proper  restraints,  the  line  which  made 
Palmerston  famous  in  regard  to  Belgium,  Italy,  &c.  The  Russians 
have  made  sacrifices  to  liberate  Greece,  Serrla,  and  the  Principalities. 
But  they  have  lost  all  their  influence  in  Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania. 
Montenegro  alone  has  remained  &uthf  ul  and  grateful. 

'They  are  now  about  to  lose  the  Bulgarians.  .  .  .  These  newly 
emancipated  races  want  to  breathe  free  air  and  not  through  Russian 
nostrils.  .  •  . 

'  I  feel,  of  course,  that  all  these  things  may  have  a  contrecoup  in 
Asia,  but  we  cannot  shape  our  course  in  Europe  by  purely  Auatio 
considerations.  Of  course,  our  great  interests  are  there ;  but  we  still 
have  European  duties  and  a  European  position,  and  even  European 
interests.' 

The  last  paragraph  is  significant.  It  is  an  answer  to  a 
counter  policy  advocated  hy  Sir  Robert  Morier  at  great 
length  in  two  letters  addressed  to  Sir  William  White  from 
St.  Petersburg.    In  the  second  of  these  letters  he  says : 

*I  saw  arimng  a  great  crisis  of  riralry  between  the  mammoth 
Empires  in  connection  with  the  Oriental  Question,  and  this  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  had  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  penetrated  with  the 
conviction  that  the  one  object  I  ought  to  try  and  compass  was  at  the 
yery  least  to  secure  a  modus  Vivendi  between  the  two  Governments. .  . . 

'  Was  it  unnatural  that  I  should  think  Bulgarians  hardly  worth  the 
jeopardising  so  important  an  object?  For  a  game  of  rivalry  it  has 
been — it  was  instinctively  felt  to  be  such  here.  .  .  . 

*  As  regards  the  immediate  present,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it*s 
all  to  the  good  that  the  idiotic  Russian  bureaucrats,  after  bedding  the 
blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wretched  peasants  on  the  Balkan 
ranges,  should  have  so  managed  as  to  earn  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
people  they  have  by  this  blood  made  free.  If  we  can  help  to  build  up 
these  people  into  a  bulwark  of  independent  States,  and  thus  screen  the 
sick  man  at  Constantinople  from  the  fury  of  the  northern  blast,  for 
God's  sake  do  it.  .  .  .  Only  don't  make  this  the  one  goal  and  object 
of  your  policy.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  thai;  for  up,  after  all,  India  is  the 
dernier  mot,  and  that  we  must  never  so  embourber  ourselves  in  Europe 
as  to  lose  our  liberty  of  action  in  Asia.'  * 

"^  ♦  Letter  December  27,  1885,  pp.  235-7.      "~ 
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The  sole  point  of  difference  between  the  two  correspondents 
is  one  of  means.  They  both  agree  that  England's  policj 
should  be  to  foster  the  developement  of  the  Christian  races 
in  the  Balkans  and  furnish  them  with  a  point  (Pappui.  Bat, 
while  Sir  Robert  Morier  would  endeavour  to  compass  this 
end  in  co-operation  with  Russia,  Sir  William  VHiite  felt 
convinced  that  such  co-operation  was  impossible.  His  con- 
viction, founded  as  it  was  on  the  alienation  of  the  Balkan 
States  from  Russia — a  point  on  which  both  he  and  his 
colleague  laid  great  stress — was  justified  by  the  immediate 
course  of  events.  Russia  could  not  forgive  Bulgaria  her 
triumph.  Prince  Alexander,  the  instigator  of  Bulgarian 
self-assertion,  was  her  first  victim.  Notwithstanding  his 
popularity — enhanced  by  his  successful  war  against  Servia 
— ^he  soon  found  himself  forced  to  abdicate.  Yet  Russia's 
wrath  was  far  from  being  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
one  scapegoat.  All  the  privileges  which  the  Bulgarians 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Forte  during  the  ten  years 
following  their  breach  with  Russia  were  wrested  in  tiie 
teeth  of  Russian  opposition  and  chiefly  through  the  assist- 
ance of  England,  who,  supported  by  the  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  thus  continued  the  Bolgarophil  policy 
initiated  by  Sir  William  White. 

The  feud,  however,  could  not  last  for  ever.  The  in- 
equality between  the  two  combatants,  the  memory  of  past 
services,  and  the  hope  of  future  advantages  all  pointing  in 
the  same  direction.  Stambuloff's  fall  was  the  death-knell 
of  Bulgarian  Russophobia.  After  his  removal,  reconciliation 
with  Russia  became  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  finally  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  was  once 
more  enacted  on  a  larger  scale,  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
solemnised  his  repentance  by  the  baptism  of  his  in£EUit  heir 
Boris  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

But,  though  peace  was  restored,  the  lesson  of  1885  had 
not  been  lost  upon  Russia.  Even  some  of  Bulgaria's 
warmest  friends  in  the  Empire  were  compelled  by  the  logic 
of  facts  to  confess  that  Russia  could  not  count  on  Bulgarian 
gratitude.  The  refrain  of  the  Bulgarian  national  song— 
*  Forward !  forward  !  the  Imperial  City  is  ours !  *  {Marsh  I 
marsh!  Czargrad  nosh!) — assumed  a  new  meaning  in  the 
ears  of  Russian  Panslavs.  During  the  ten  years'  breach 
between  the  Principality  and  the  Empire  a  new  policy  had 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Russian  Government,  a  policy 
based  upon  the  discovery  that  there  is  more  than  one  road 
to  the   'Imperial  City.'     On   the    morrow   of   Bulgaria's 
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apostasy  Russia  had  set  to  work  to  repair  the  loss^  so  an- 
expectedlj  sustained  in  that  qoarter,  bj  enlisting  another 
Slav  nationality  in  her  cause.  A  counterpoise  to  Balgarian 
ambition  had  been  sought  and  found  in  Servia. 

The  Servians  have  always  clung  to  the  hope  of  reyiying 
the  great  empire  of  Stephen  Dushan,  or  Hhe  Strangler/ 
under  whose  brilliant  though  brief  reign  (1836-1356)  the 
Servian  race  had  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  glory  and 
power  than  at  any  other  period  before  or  since,  and 
dominated  for  a  while  the  better  part  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. The  realisation  of  this  dream,  remote  at  the  best  of 
times,  became  well-nigh  impossible  afker  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
The  cession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria  proved  to 
the  Servians  the  futility  of  all  attempts  at  expansion  to  the 
west.  The  way  to  the  Adriatic  was  barred  to  them.  Their 
attempt  at  expansion  towards  the  Danube  on  the  east  was 
likewise  frustrated  by  the  disastrous  result  of  their  '  Three 
*  Days'  War '  with  Bulgaria.  Expansion  to  the  north  being 
out  of  the  question,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
south  and  the  iBgean,  and  in  tlus  new  departure  the 
Russians  opportunely  offered  to  second  them. 

The  weight  of  Russian  influence,  which  had  hitherto 
aided  the  progress  of  the  Bulgarian  propaganda  in  Mace- 
donia, was  now  transferred  to  the  Servian.  Russian 
historians  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Macedonian  Slavs 
are  of  pure  Servian  blood ;  Russian  philologists  undertook 
to  show  that  the  Slavonic  dialect  spoken  in  that  province  is 
not  Bulgarian  but  Servian;  ethnology  and  folk-lore  were 
pressed  into  the  same  service,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Bulgarians  to  Macedonia  were  pronounced  shameless 
forgeries.  Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  for  Servian  aspirations 
confined  to  University  professors  and  irresponsible  publicists. 
Servants  of  the  Russian  Government  took  an  active  part  in 
this  politico-literary  warfare,  and  we  have  heard  of  at  least 
one  Russian  Consul-Greneral  in  Macedonia  agreeably  occu- 
pied in  the  collection  of  Slavo-Macedonian  folk-songs  proving 
the  Servian  origin  of  the  people.  In  addition  to  these 
theoretical  efforts  to  undermine  the  Bulgarian  and  to  exalt 
the  Servian  propaganda,  the  latter  has,  since  1886,  enjoyed 
the  systematic  and  unswerving  protection  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy at  Constantinople.  Partly  through  M.  Zinovieff's 
influence  and  partly  through  the  Porte's  own  political  maxim 
of  dimds  et  imperay  the  Servians  have  already  made  consider- 
able inrogress  in  Macedonia. 

Their  propaganda,  like  its  Bulgarian  rival,  is  ecclesiastical 
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and  scholastic  in  appearance,  thongh  political  in  aim.  Bat, 
nnlike  its  Bulgarian  riyal,  it  acts  under  the  eegis  of  the  Greek 
Church.  It  poses  as  the  champion  of  tibie  (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  against  the  attacks  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate, 
and  under  the  cover  of  zeal  for  orthodoxy  it  endeavours 
to  proselytise  those  among  the  Macedonian  Slavs  whose 
adherence  to  the  Greek  Church  has  been  shaken,  but  who 
still  shrink  from  joining  the  fold  of  the  Schismatic  Exarch. 
A  large  portion  of  the  funds  once  furnished  by  the  Fanslavic 
associations  to  the  Bulgarian  propaganda  have  been  diverted 
to  the  Servian,  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  its 
resources  are  supplemented  by  secret  grants  from  the 
Russian  Treasury. 

This   Servophil  policy  has  been  maintained  ever  since 
1886  with  the  single-minded  tenacity  of  purpose  which  dis- 
tinguishes Eussian  diplomacy.    Neither  the  long  preponder- 
ance of  Austrian  influence  in  Servia  under  King  Milan  nor 
the  return  of  Bulgaria  to  her  allegiance  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it.    But,  naturally  enough,  it  has  grown  more 
pronounced  since  the  restoration  of  cordial  relations  between 
the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Belgrade  consequent  on 
King  Alexander's  marriage.     Meanwhile  Bulgaria  is  not 
neglected.    There  are  clear  indications  that  Eussia  knows 
how  to  hold  the  scales  even  between  conflicting  interests, 
and  to  turn  them  all  to  her  own  proflt.     Among  the  best 
instances  of  her  foresight  and  dexterity  may  be  mentioned 
the  part  which  she  has  played  in  the  recent  finandal  crisis 
in  Bulgaria.    The  advance  of  4,000,000f.  to  the  Bulgarian 
Government  from  the  State  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
timely  assistance  rendered  to  Bulgaria  in  her  negotiations 
for  a  loan  with  the  Banque  de  Paris,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
flattering  reception  accorded  to  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the 
alluring  prospect  of  a  royal  crown  held  out  to  him  during 
his  visit  to  the  Tsar,  constitute  a  perfect  object-lesson  in 
statecraft  of  a  certain  kind.    At  the  same  time  Bulgaria 
was  somewhat  rudely  reminded  that  she  no  longer  mono- 
polises Eussian  sympathies,  and  that  Eussia  can  stroke  with 
one  hand  and  yet  strike  with  the  other. 

While  all  the  marks  of  favour  mentioned  above  were 
showered  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  Prime  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Eussian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
was  dealing  a  severe  blow  to  Bulgarian  interests  by  obtain- 
ing from  the  Porte  and  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  the 
consecration  of  a  Servian  metropolitan  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Macedonia.     The  support  lent  to   Servian 
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claims  in  this  celebrated  affair  is  of  great  interest,  both  in 
itself  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  present  trend  of  Pan- 
slayism.  Bnt  its  significance  should  not  be  over-rated.  The 
excitement  created  by  Mgr.  Firmilian's  consecration  had 
scarcely  subsided  when  there  happened  an  event  calculated 
to  soothe  Bulgarian  susceptibilities^  and  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  Panslavists  with  ineffable  joy.  The  Shipka  Pass  Fete9 
gave  rise  to  a  fraternisation  of  Bussians  and  Bulgarians  all 
the  more  hearty  because  it  took  place  under  the  auspices  of 
official  Russia.  The  Tsar  was  represented  therein  by  a 
Grand  Duke,  and  his  army  by  the  Minister  of  War  and  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  officers.  Not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  presence  of 
General  Ignatieff,  who  may  be^  and  is,  regarded  as  the 
architect  of  Bulgarian  independence.  The  conspicuous  and, 
from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  somewhat  equivocal  part 
which  the  ex-ambassador  has  been  allowed  to  play  on  this 
occasion  shows  clearly  that  the  political  doctrine  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  exponent  is  by  no  means  abandoned.  Any 
doubts  on  the  point  that  might  still  be  entertained  are 
dispelled  by  the  partieipation  of  the  Servian  military 
attach^  in  the  manoeuvres  that  followed,  a  circumstance 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Boumanian, 
brings  into  vivid  relief  Bussians  new  attitude  as  the  common 
protector  of  both  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  emphasises  the 
Panslavic  character  of  the  festivities. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  that  since  1886  Panslavism 
has  been  superseded  by  Pan-orthodoxy.  This  statement 
appears  to  us  a  good  example  of  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  Panslavism,  it  is  true,  has  lost  much  of  the 
extravagance  which  rendered  it  so  dangerous  and  ridiculous 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Panslavists — ^at  any  rate,  the 
least  insane  among  them — now  realise  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  brotherly  union  of  the  Slavonic  races.  The 
illusions  of  sentiment  have  given  way  to  the  cool  calcula- 
tions of  self-interest.  In  one  word,  Panslavism  has  under- 
gone the  sobering  infiuence  of  age.  But  this  is  not  a  sign 
of  decay;  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  healthy  growth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  later  policy  of  Bussia  can  easily  be  shown 
to  be  a  normal  developement  of  the  earliest  Panslavistic 
dream. 

So  long  as  Bussia  aimed  at  political  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  protection  could  be  converted  into  possession, 
it  was  to   Bussia's  interest  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
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Orthodox  Chnrch  under  the  traditional  authority  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  she  regarded  in  the  light  of  trustees  holding 
her  inheritance  until  the  fulness  of  time  should  arrive.  The 
integrity  of  the  Orthodox  Church  was  a  political  doctrine 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  policy  she  pursued  steadily  until  the  Crimean 
War^  when  a  new  chapter  was  opened.  It  is  really  in  1856, 
and  not  in  1886,  that  the  line  between  the  two  great  periods 
of  Russian  policy  should  be  drawn.  Even  before  that  date 
— in  1841 — the  Panslavist  Bishop  Porphyrios,  in  a  memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  Russian  Government,  had  coun- 
selled expansion  by  the  Slavonisation  of  the  churches  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt*  But  his  plan  was  premature, 
and  fifteen  more  years  had  to  elapse  ere  Russia  could  be 
brought  to  depart  from  her  ancient  programme.  The 
diminution  of  Russian  influence  over  the  East,  due  to  the 
result  of  the  Crimean  War,  pushed  the  policy  of  Panslavism 
to  the  front.  Russian  predominance  in  the  East  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Hellenic  character  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches  seemed  no  longer  compatible,  and  the  work  of 
Slavonisation  was  commenced. 

The  times  were  propitious.  An  awakening  of  the  national 
sentiment  was  discernible  throughout  the  Near  East^ 
Asiatic  no  less  than  European,  without,  however,  enfeebling 
the  religious  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  Russia  deter- 
mined to  exploit  both  these  forces.  A  second  Russian 
bishop,  Cyrillus,  was  commissioned  in  1857  to  explore  the 
Greek  East  with  this  end  in  view,  and  on  his  return  home, 
two  years  later,  he  embodied  the  outcome  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  two  reports,  in  which  he  also  recommended  the 
Slavonisation  of  the  Eastern  churches.  One  of  the  episcopal 
scout's  suggestions  was  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Bulgarian  Church  as  a  rival  to  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople ;  another  was  the  instigation  of  the 
Arabic-speaking  Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine  to  revolt 
against  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  following  pages  we 
shall  briefly  relate  the  manner  in  which  both  these  sugges- 
tions have  been  acted  upon,  and  show  that  the  campaign 
advocated  by  Bishop  Cyrillus  is  still  conducted  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  him,  with,  such  modifications  as  the  progress 
of  events  has  rendered  necessary. 

The  Bulgarian  Schism  was  the  creation  of  General  Igna- 
tieff,  the  priuce  of  Panslavists,  and  its  history  is  indissoluUy 
bound  up  with  that  of  Panslavism.  When  in  1869  tiie 
Patriarch  Gregory  VI.  proposed  to  hold  a  council  at  Con- 
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stantmople  for  the  solatioii  of  the  Bulgarian  Qnestioiiy  the 
Bossian  Holy  Synod  wrote  to  him  condemning  in  most 
emphatic  tenns  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Bat  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  Synod  altered 
its  tone  and  its  sentiments  on  the  subject  completely.    The 
alteration  was,  beyond  doubt,  due  to  the  &ct  that  mean- 
while it  had  come  under  the  control  of  the  Panslayists. 
So  that  when  the   Constantinople  Council    was   actually 
summoned,  in  1872,  the  Holy  Synod  declined  to  take  part 
in  it.    The   official  communication,   in  which  the   Greek 
Efttriarch  announced  to  the  Holy  Synod  the  decision  taken 
hj  the  Council  regarding  the  Bulgarians,  remained  unac- 
koowledged,  and  the  Synod  continued  its  connexion  with 
the  Schismatic  Church  by  allowing  its  priests  to  officiate  in 
Bussian  cathedrals  and  seminaries  and  by  supplying  it  with 
the  holy  ointment.    It  was  not  until  i^ter  the  events  of 
188&-6  that  the  Bussians  began  to  entertain  scruples  about 
the  propriety  of  such  a  connexion.    The  Schism,  which  had 
originally    been    hailed    by  the  Pftnslayists    as    the    best 
guarantee  of  Bulgaria's  deliverance  from  the  domination  of 
tiie  Greek  Patriarchate  and  of  the  ultimate  Slavonisation  of 
the  latter,  was   now  looked  upon  with  suspicion;  Russia 
reconsidered  her  position  towards  the  independent  Bulgarian 
Church.    The  result  of  this  reconsideration  was  the  change 
ot  tactics  mentioned  before.     Bussian  diplomacy,  without 
repudiating  the  Schism,  commenced  a  determined  warfare 
agaiast  the  Bulgarian  propaganda,  thwarting  its  activity 
and  opposiBg  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics  in  Macedonia. ' 
Nay,  in  1896,  despite  the  recent  submission  of  the  Princi- 
palis, the  Bussian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  attempted 
to  ruin  all  its  prospects  of  expansion  in  that  province  by 
proposing  a  reconciliation  between  the  Exarchate  and  the 
Patriarchate  on  condition  that  the  former  should  surrender 
the    Macedonian  dioceses  to  the   Patriarch   and  limit  its 
jurisdiction  within   the  bounds  of   the  Principality.    The 
reward   held   out   was  the  recognition  of  the    Bulgarian 
Ghurcfa   by  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,    an  advantage  of 
doubtful  value,  or  rather  a  positive  disaster.    The  proposal, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  rejected  by  the  Bul- 
garians, and  it  only  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  proof  of 
Buasia's  altered  attitude. 

Her  present  policy  seems  to  be  animated  by  the  desire  to 
preserve  the  xmity  and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Orthodox 
Churchy  but — and  herein  lies  the  all-important  difference 
between  the  later  and  the  earlier  periods — to  destroy  its 
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Hellenic  character.  In  other  words,  Bassia's  object  is  to 
turn  the  Greek  into  a  Enssian  Church,  an  object  likely 
to  tax  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Panslavist  politicians,  but 
thoroughly  worth  the  utmost  outlay  of  labour  on  their 
part.  The  most  sanguine  among  them  already  look  forward 
to  the  convocation,  under  their  anspices,  of  an  (Ecumenical 
Council,  in  which  they  will  arrange  the  afGurs  of  the  Near 
East  in  accordance  with  their  own  views.  But,  it  should 
be  repeated,  this  alteration  is  only  a  change  of  means.  The 
sole  point  in  which  the  new  campaign  differs  from  the  old 
is  that,  whereas  before  1886  the  Slavonisation  of  the  Eastern 
Church  was  sought  by  the  erection  of  a  rival  Bulgarian 
Exarchate,  now  that  end  is  pursued  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  Servians.  Instead  of  attacking  the  Greek  Church 
openly  and  from  without,  Russian  diplomacy  now  endeavours 
to  Slavonise  it  from  within.  A  chemical  process  has  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  mechanical. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  suppression  of  the  independent  Bulgarian  Church 
is  an  essential  clause  in  this  new  political  creed.  That 
Eussian  statesmen,  at  all  events,  do  not  consider  it  in  that 
light  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the  Shipka 
Pass  celebrations  the  Bulgarian  Metropolitan  of  Stara 
Zagora  was  permitted  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  memorial  church,  and  the  Bulgarian  clergy 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
Eussian  priests  who  officiated  in  the  ceremony,  a  fact 
equivalent  to  an  open  recognition  of  the  Exarchate.  That 
Eussia  could  do  tins  and  yet  maintain  her  position  as  the 
pillar  of  Orthodoxy  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
diplomacy,  an  art  as  little  subject  to  the  rules  of  logic  as  it 
is  to  those  of  ethics.  Eussia,  as  has  been  seen,  made  an 
attempt  to  render  her  position  less  illogical  by  her  endeavour 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  stcUtiB 
quo  ante.  But  her  failure  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  and 
nowise  affects  the  general  scheme. 

The  soul  of  this  movement  is  M.  Pobiedonostcheff,  the 
Imperial  Procurator  at  the  Holy  Synod,  who,  though  a 
layman,  exercises  paramount  authority  over  the  Eussian 
Church,  appointing  and  dismissing  bishops  at  will,  and,  in 
brief,  wielding  all  the  powers  of  a  supreme  Pontiff.  Hia 
authority  and  the  manner  in  which  he  displays  it  justify 
tho  sobriquet  of  *  lay  Pope  *  applied  to  him  in  derision  by 
his  opponents,  who  see  in  the  ambitious  Procurator  a 
personification    of  Russia's  evil   genius.      Moderate   men 
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reprobate  the  orerweening  ambition  of  M.  Pobiedonostcheff 
and  his  associates.  But  modetate  men  are  seldom  in  the 
majority,  and  the  Panslavists  at  this  moment  are  in  a 
position  to  ignore  then:  adversaries.  The  Holy  Synod  is 
completely  under  their  sway ;  a  large  section  of  the  Press, 
headed  by  the  renowned  Novoe  Vremya,  disseminates  their 
views,  while  opposition  is  paralysed  by  the  censorship,  which 
likewise  is  under  their  control.  Above  all,  the  Panslavists 
are  supreme  in  the  Imperial  Court,  and  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  Russian  diplomacy.  In  short,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  the  field  is  open  to  the  *  lay  Pope  *  and  his 
cardinals.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  aggressive  movement,  whether  called 
Panslavism  or  Panorthodoxy,  is  making  rapid  strides  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  its  object  in  the  Near  East. 
Its  activity  extends  over  Europe  and  Asia.  In  Europe  it 
manifests  itself  partly  indirectly  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  psurtly  directly  in  the  efforts  of  the  Bassian 
monks  on  Mount  Athos,  a  district  deserving  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it  by  students  of  Eastern 
politics  in  this  country. 

The  easternmost  prong  of  the  Chalcidic  Trident,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Holy  Mount  {Hugion  Oros)^  has  for 
centuries  been  in  the  possession  of  a  score  of  monasteries 
and  a  large  number  of  monastic  communities  (sketes),  her- 
mitages, and  retreats  belonging  to  them,  founded  and 
endowed  during  the  Byzantine  period.  Except  for  the 
presence  of  a  Turkish  kaimakam,  who  plays  the  part  of  a 
harmless  figurehead,  and  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  these  religious  foundations  constitute  a  semi- auto- 
nomous federation,  each  monastery  forming  an  independent 
unit,  but  all  represented  in  an  assembly  which  meets  three 
times  a  week  in  the  hamlet  of  Karyes.  The  assembly  in 
question  manages  the  general  affairs  of  the  communitv  at 
large  and  settles  all  £sputes  arising  between  the  various 
monasteries,  though  an  appeal  from  its  decisions  is  possible 
either  to  tiie  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  or  to  the 
Turkish  tribunals.  These  disputes  were  once  the  only 
source  of  excitement  to  the  holy  anchorites.  But  since 
the  revival  of  national  conscionsness  among  the  different 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Balkans,  racial 
antagonism  has  found  its  way  to  this  mediceval  retreat  of 
monastic  repose.  Seventeen  of  the  monasteries  are  purely 
Greek,  one  is  Servian,  one  Bulgarian,  and  one  Russian. 
This  last  has  been  the  cause  of  great  trouble  during  the 
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present  generation.  Originally  Greek,  it  was  seized  by  the 
BossianSy  who,  being  at  first  admitted  on  equal  terms 
as  fellow-Orthodox  Christians,  gradually  outnambered  their 
Greek  brethren,  and  finally  ousted  them.  Since  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Russians  this  monastery  has  become  a  centre 
of  Pftnslavic  expansion  and  agitation  on  Mount  Athos. 
Supported  by  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society,  which  numbers 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most  influential  nobles  in 
Russia,  and  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Tsar's  own  uncle 
and  of  M.  Pobiedonostcheff,  it  commands  almost  fabulous 
means,  which  it  employs  in  enlarging  itself  and  in  sowing 
dissension  among  its  neighbours. 

The  Greek  monks  a£Ford  it  many  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment of  its  superfluous  capital.  Their  intestine  feuds  and 
native  love  of  litigation  frequently  reduce  them  to  such  a 
pass  that  they  are  compelled  to  part  with  property  to  the 
Russians,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object  of  conquest, 
spare  no  money.  Where  money  fails,  the  Russians  have 
recourse  to  threats.  For  many  of  the  Greek  monasteries 
own  estates  in  Russia,  especially  in  Bessarabia,  and  the 
Russian  monks  are  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  tiiem 
through  the  Russian  Government  by  inducing  it  to  withhold 
the  revenues  from  them.  The  struggle  is  of  the  most 
bitter  character  conceivable.  The  Greeks  are  aware  that  it 
is  a  struggle  for  national  existence,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
temptations,  they  usually  offer  a  firm  resistance.  But  the 
fight  is  unequal.  The  powerful  protection  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  and  the  wealth  of  their  rivals  are  bound  to  prevail 
in  the  long  run.  Meanwhile  the  numbers  of  the  Russian 
monks  are  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  the  mountain 
is  dominated  by  the  gigantic  buQdings  of  the  Russian 
monastery  and  the  communities  of  the  Serai  and  Prophet 
Elias,  by  their  lofty  belfries  and  gorgeous  green  cupolas — 
monuments  of  Muscovite  might  and  want  of  taste. 

The  Patriarchate  is  unable  to  lend  any  assistance  to  the 
Greeks.  In  fact,  the  present  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  is 
accused  of  being  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  Russian 
interest.  This  is  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks  on 
Mount  Athos  and  elsewhere,  and  appearances  certainly  go 
to  support  it.  During  his  long  retirement  on  the  mountain 
Joachim  III.  was  fi*equently  the  guest  of  the  Russian  monks, 
and  his  portrait  figures  in  their  reception  room  between 
those  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  appearances  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  are  deceptive.     Impartial  observers  who  have  had 
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the  priyilege  of  a  personal  acqoaintaiice  with  his  Holiness 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  is  not  less  patriotic  but 
more  cautions  than  his  critics,  and  that  he  is  makings  a 
Tirtae  of  necessity  by  kissing  the  hand  which  he  cannot 
cut  off.  Indeed,  what  can  a  poor  Patriarch  do  against  the 
combined  forces  of  Russian  fanaticism  and  resourcefulness  P 
The  eagerness  of  the  Russians  to  gain  possession  of  the  Holj 
Mount  can  easily  be  understood  when  we  consider  that  the 
monasteries,  besides  their  Russian  property,  own  large 
portions  of  the  Chalcidic  Peninsula,  and  have  estates  even  in 
Greece.  The  race,  therefore,  that  rules  on  Mount  Athos 
has  the  means  of  exercising  a  certain  influence  in  many 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Imperial  Palestine  Society,  which  works  so  effectively 
towards  the  Russification  of  Mount  Athos,  is  the  main 
instrument  of  Panslavism  throughout  the  Near  East.  This 
Society  was  founded  in  1884,  with  the  avowed  object  ot 
supporting  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  protecting  the  native 
Qiihodox  population  against  foreign  propagandas,  carrying 
on  scientific  and  archseological  exploration  in  Palestine,  and 
affording  assistance  to  the  Russian  pilgrims  who  throng  to 
the  Holy  Land  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival. 
This  was  its  originid  programme.  Whether  it  ever  meant 
to  restrict  itself  to  the  work  described  therein  or  not  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  but  at  all  events,  under  the  inspiring 
influence  of  M.  Pobiedonostcheff  and  his  followers,  the 
Society  soon  enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  with  the 
result  that  its  purely  scientific  and  philanthropical  aspects 
have  been  totally  eclipsed  by  the  political.  Its  real  aim  now 
is  the  promotion  of  Russian  influence  throughout  Palestine 
and  Syria,  two  countries  which,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  have,  in  common  with  Egypt,  regained  much 
of  their  ancient  importance  as  lying  on  the  route  of  com- 
munication between  East  and  West. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Russian  expansion  in  Asiatic,  as 
in  European  Turkey,  is  Hellenism,  embodied  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Its  strength  is  mainly  derived  from  the  memories 
of  the  past.  Historic  prestige  and  local  connection  of  over 
two  thousand  years  render  Hellenism  a  powerful  rival,  in 
spite  of  its  inferior  resources,  lukewarm  activity,  and  total 
lack  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  concentration.  The  free 
kingdom  of  Greece,  which  might  lend  a  much-needed 
centre  to  the  scattered  forces  of  Hellenism,  is  lost  in  petty 
party  squabbles,  and  has  no  energy  to  spare  for  the  larger 
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interests  of  the  race.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
it  is  against  the  Greeks  that  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society 
directs  its  greatest  efforts.  Indeed,  the  inspired  press  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  have  more  than  once  openly  declared 
that  the  ^)ciety*s  chief  aim  is  the  expulsion  of  tiie  Greek 
clergy  from  Palestine  and  Syria,  while  some  of  the  most 
Chauvinist  among  these  organs  have  even  gone  so  &r  as  to 
express  the  scarcely  Christian  wish  that  the  Greeks  may  be 
forced  to  embrace  Islam,  and  so  leave  the  field  free  to  the 
Russians.  Pending  this  desirable  but  highly  improbable 
consummation,  the  predominance  of  Panslavism  in  Asia,  as 
in  Europe,  is  sought  by  the  gradual  Slavonisation  of  the 
Orthodox  Church. 

In  Asia  this  cannot  be  done  directly,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  Slavonic  population.  Bussia  therefore  adopts  indirect 
means.  The  first  step  to  the  occupation  of  the  Patriarchal 
Thrones  is  the  weakening  of  their  present  tenants.  This 
preliminary  object  is  pursued  by  the  encouragement  of  a 
separatist  movement  on  the  part  of  the  non-Greek  elements 
of  the  Eastern  Churches.  Both  Syria  and  Palestine  have 
already  experienced  the  effects  of  this  policy.  We  shall 
begin  with  Syria;  but  in  order  to  render  Eussia's  action 
intelligible,  and  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  results 
of  Bussia's  policy,  we  must  first  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  ethnography  of  the  country. 

Syria,  owing  to  its  geographical  conformation  chiefly,  has 
from  of  old  been  a  pot-pourri  of  races  mutually  antagonistic, 
and  kept  asunder  by  the  barriers  of  blood,  religion,  and 
tradition.  The  Arab  conquest  (635-638)  did  nothing  towards 
the  fusion  of  these  hostile  elements,  its  only  permanent 
effect  being  the  substitution  of  the  Arabic  for  the  Aramaic 
as  the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  the  conversion 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  population  to  Islam.  At  the 
present  day  we  find  in  Syria,  an  area  little  larger  than 
that  of  Greece,  representatives  of  about  a  dozen  different 
nationalities  :  Maronites  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
Mount  Lebanon ;  Druses  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountain  and  on  Mount  Hauran ;  Turcomans,  that  is 
nomad  Turkish  tribes,  wandering  over  North  Syria ;  Kurds 
in  the  highlands  of  the  interior;  Nosairis,  Metawiles  of 
Iranian  blood,  Circassians,  and  Armenians  in  the  lowlands. 
In  this  list  are  not  included  the  Turks  (most  of  whom  are 
either  soldiers  or  Government  officials),  the  European  resi- 
dents in  the  larger  towns,  the  two  old  Jewish  colonies  at 
Beirut  and  Damascus,  and  the  bands  of  Nawar,  or  gypsies 
of  no  fixed  abode. 
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Poliidcally  the  country  consists  of  two  vilayets,  that  of 
Beirut  and  that  of  Damascus ;  the  sandjak  of  Aleppo ;  part 
of  the  autonomous  sandjak  of  Deir-ez-Zor ;  and  the  sandjak 
of  the  Lebanon,  which  since  1861,  following  on  the  massacre 
of  the  Maronites  by  the  Druses  and  the  Turks,  enjoys  a 
form  of  autonomy  under  international  control  and  a 
Christian  governor,  whose  nomination  is  made  by  the  Sultan, 
subject  to  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  European 
Ambassadors  at  Constantinople.  In  point  of  religion,  out 
of  a  total  of  some  3,000,000  inhabitants,  the  Mohammedans 
constitute  the  majority,  numbering,  as  they  do,  over 
1,600,000.  Christianity  comes  next  with  about  1,000,000 
of  adherents  of  all  denominations,  and  these  are  not  few. 

Part  of  the  Christian  population  belongs  to  the  Catholic 
Churchy  and  is  subdivided  into  Syrian  Catholics,  Armenian 
Catholics,  and  Maronites  who  predominate  in  the  Lebanon. 
The  Orthodox  Christians  make  up  the  remainder,  and  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
It  is  among  these  that  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society  has 
cast  its  hook,  the  bait  being  national  and  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence.   Russia  in  Syria  repeats  the  play  which  thirty 
years  ago  she  rehearsed  with  such  signal  success  in  Bulgaria, 
and  which  did  much  to  prepare  the  Syrian  stage  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society.    For  we  meet 
with  the  first  sign  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Arab-speaking 
Syrians  against  the  Greek  Patriarchate  in  1872,  when  half- 
a-dozen  bishops  of  that  nationality  expressed  their  sympathy 
with  the  nascent  Bulgarian  Church.    Previous  to  that  date 
the  Syrians,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Orthodox  Christians 
in  the  East,  were  proud  of  the  name  of  Greek,  and  con- 
sidered the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  a  badge  of 
distinction.    But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.    Under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society,  the  national 
sentiment  bids  fair  to  throttle  the  religions,  and  the  new 
dream  of  freedom  is  luring  many  of  the  younger  sort  from 
an  obsolete  allegiance.    By  a  strange  fatality  the  Imperial 
Palestine  Society  made  its  debut  in  Syria  under  the  auspices 
of  the  late  Patriarch  of  Antioch  himself— that  is,  of  the 
Greeks,  who  acclaimed  its  advent,  fondly  hoping  that  they 
would  find  in  the  Russians  sincere  allies  against  the  common 
enemies,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.    But  they  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  their  error.    No  sooner  were  the 
Slavs  established  in  the  schools  and  churches  made  over  to 
them  by  the  infatuated  Patriarch  than  they  began  to  under- 
mine his  position  by  fanning  the  discontent  among  the 
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Arab-speaking   portion   of  his  flock,   which   forms   three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  Orthodox  popnlAtion. 

These  Syrians^  historically  speaking,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Arabs  except  the  langaage,  which  they 
adopted  from  their  conquerors  in  the  same  way  as  ihe  Greeks 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  adopted  Turkish.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  country  and  its  present 
condition  knows  perfectly  well  that  apart  from  the  few  Arab 
&milies  settled  in  the  towns  there  is  no  genuine  Arab  in 
Syria,  always  excepting  the  Bedawins,  whose  real  home  is 
the  desert.  Nevertheless,  the  Russians  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  Syrian  youth,  trained  in  their  schools, 
that  they  are  Christianised  descendants  of  Omar's  Arabs, 
a  notion  which  flatters  the  amour  propre  of  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  subjection,  and  appeals  to  its  Asiatic  imagination ; 
so  much  so  that  among  the  rising  generation  of  Syrian 
Orthodox  Christians  one  is  amazed  to  find  the  Koran  held  in 
almost  as  high  esteem  as  the  Bible,  and  Arab  ideals  super- 
seding the  traditional  Hellenic.  The  Syrians  are  inspired 
with  the  hope  of  national  independence,  a  hope  pathetically 
ludicrous  in  view  of  their  numerical  inferiority  compared 
with  the  other  elements,  especially  the  Mohammedan.  How- 
ever, their  emancipation  from  Greek  will  necessarily  result 
in  subjection  to  Russian  influence,  and  from  a  Russian 
standpoint  that  is  a  great  gain. 

Besides  adding  fuel  to  this  national  ardour,  the  agents  of 
the  Imperial  Palestine  Society  Airther  their  work  of  disinte- 
gration by  the  most  exaggerated  calumnies  against  the 
Greek  hierarchy,  depicting  in  the  darkest  colours  its  exclu- 
siveness,  as  illustrated  by  the  suppression  of  the  national 
language.  True  or  not,  this  charge  is  certainly  not  devoid 
of  humour,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  representatives  of  a 
Church  which  forbids  to  the  Roumanians  of  Bessarabia  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  the  use  of  their  native  tongue 
in  their  services,  and  for  the  last  eighty  years  has  been 
inflicting  upon  the  latter  prelates  who  do  not  know  a  word 
of  the  language  of  the  people.  A  Churcb,  moreover,  which 
refuses  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  clergy  of  the  Old 
Believers,  genuine  Russians  counting  some  ten  millions,  not 
to  speak  of  the  systematic  persecution  of  national  institu- 
tions in  Poland  and  Finland.  The  char^,  however,  is  not 
altogether  baseless,  for  the  Pd.triarchs  of  Antioch  have  not 
always  consulted  their  own  best  interests  by  making  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic  an  indispensable  qualification  for  ad- 
mission to  holy  orders.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  Arom 
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deliberately  suppresaing  the  speech  of  the  people,  thej  haye 
habitually  permitted  the  celebration  of  dirine  service  in  it. 
It  is  tme  that  in  their  schools  they  teach  Qreek ;  bnt  the 
Bnssians  also  teach  Bassian  in  theirs,  without  haying  the 
same  excuse,  either  from  historical  or  from  purely  utilitarian 
considerations.  Another  grievance  accentuated  by  the  Rus- 
sian propaganda  is  the  custom  according  to  which  the 
highest  clerical  post  has  from  time  immemorial  been  filled 
by  Greeks,  a  grievance  rather  sentimental  than  practical, 
seeing  that  the  Patriarch  is  not  an  autocrat,  for  his  actions 
are  controlled  by  a  Synod  in  which  the  Arabs  are  fairly 
represented.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  a  vigorous  agitation 
was  started  a  few  years  ago. 

The  movement  came  to  a  head  in  1899.  The  Arabic- 
speaking  bishops  of  Syria,  in  a  meeting  held  without  the 
previous  sanction  by  the  Porte  of  the  list  of  candidates, 
proceeded  to  elect  to  the  Patriarchal  Throne  of  Antioch  one 
of  themselves,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  Russian  Yice- 
Gonsol  at  Damascus  and  by  the  Russophil  Yali,  Nazim 
Pasha.  The  other  Patriarchs — namely,  those  of  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople — protested,  and  the  Porte 
ordered  a  new  election  to  be  held,  based  on  a  list  containing 
candidates  from  these  Churches  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  custom.  Meanwhile,  Meletins,  bishop  of  Lao- 
dioea,  the  illegally  elected  Patriarch,  remained  as  loeium 
tenens^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  another  bishop  had  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Antioch  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte,  and  finally  the  election  to  the  throne 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Porte  under  pressure  from  the 
Russian  Embassy.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  common 
with  the  heads  of  the  other  Greek  Churches,  entered  a 
vigorous  protest,  whereby  he  not  only  gained  nothing,  bnt 
was  forced,  on  M.  ZinoviefTs  demand,  to  recall  his  repre- 
sentative from  Constantinople.  Thus  the  decrees  of  the 
Imperial  Palestine  Society  have  been  accomplished,  and  a 
dangerous  precedent  has  been  created. 

l^e  Russian  campaign  in  Syria  is  carried  on  through  the 
Russian  schools,  which  are  subsidised  by  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Russia.  There  are  about  twenty  of  these  establishments 
in  the  diocese  of  Damascus,  and  others  are  scattered  over 
Tripoli,  Horns,  Hamah,  and  Antioch.  But  in  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  Russian  propaganda  in  Syria  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  only  one  of  a  great  i>umber  of  similar  missions. 
The  most  formidable  <^  its  rivals  is  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  represented  by  a  large  native  element.    The  local 
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Catholic  communities  were  formerly  under  Italian  influence, 
and  the  Italian  lang^uage  was  taught  in  their  schools,  that 
being  especiallj  the  case  among  the  Maronites  in  the  Lebanon. 
But  since  the  time  of  Grambetta  Italian  influence  and  lan- 
guage have  given  way  to  French,  which  is  promoted  by  the 
Alliance  iVw^dse,  Uie  (Euvre  des  £coles  d'Orient,  and  by 
a  number  of  French  religious  orders,  all  supported  by  the 
Government  of  the  Bepublic.  How  successfid  the  French 
campaign  has  been  is  proved  by  the  multitude  and  efficiency 
of  their  educational  institutions.  Higher  education  is  repre- 
sented  by  a  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  College,  founded  in 
1883,  and  by  a  Theological  School,  to  which  is  attached  an 
excellent  printing-press.  Both  these  establishments  are 
directed  by  Jesuits,  who  select  the  teachers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  by  which  they  are 
paid.  The  medical  examinations  are  held  before  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  professors  sent  by  the  French 
MinistaT'  of  Public  Instruction  and  three  Ottoman  doctors 
appointed  by  the  Turkish  Oovemment,  so  that  the  graduates 
may  have  the  right  to  practise  both  in  France  and  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Secondary  education  flourishes  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  of 
Beirut,  the  Lazarist  college  of  Antoura,  which  dates  from 
the  seventeenth  century,  another  Lazarist  college  at 
Damascus,  and  the  Capuchin  school  of  Beit-Kashbo,  which 
entitles  to  exemption  from  military  service  all  Frenchmen 
who  join  it  before  their  nineteenth  year  with  the  intention 
of  settling  in  the  Levant.  Primary  education  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  frere$,  who  administer  several  schools  at 
Beirut,  Tripoli,  Kaifa,  and  Latakia.  In  addition  to  these 
centres  of  French  culture  the  Jesuits  exercise  supervision 
over  190  schools,  conducted  by  native  priests  and  lay  teachers, 
in  which  some  fifteen  thousand  pupils  of  both  sexes  receive 
instruction.  But  the  education  of  women  is  chiefly  entrusted 
to  various  orders  of  French  nuns,  sach  as  the  Soeurs  de 
Charity,  who  conduct  seven  establishments  in  and  about 
Beirut,  one  at  Damascus,  and  another  at  Tripoli ;  the  Dames 
de  Nazareth,  who  have  two  schools  at  Beirut,  one  at  £aifa, 
and  one  at  Acre;  the  Sc8urs  de  Saint-Joseph  at  Beirut, 
Saida,  Aleppo,  and  elsewhere ;  while  numerous  girls'  schools, 
managed  by  native  sisters,  known  as  Soeurs  du  Sacr^-Cceur, 
or  *  Mariamettes,'  and  by  the  Sceurs  de  la  Sainte-Famille,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  The  French  Grovemment, 
moreover,  not  content  with  the  efforts  of  these  French 
missions  alone,  subsidises  the  schools  of  the  Italian  Capu- 
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chins  and  Franciscans  at  Aleppo  and  Abeih^  while  the 
French  language  is  likewise  spread  by  the  Jewish  schools, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle, 
which  maintains  several  establishments,  the  most  important 
among  them  being  two  at  Beirut,  one  at  Damascus,  and  one 
at  Saida. 

The  Italians,  under  the  first  Crispi  Cabinet,  made  an 
heroic  effort  to  regain  the  ground  of  which  the  French  had 
depriyed  them,  and  a  great  number  of  schools  was  founded 
in  Syria,  under  the  protection  of  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society, 
but  only  five  of  these  survived  the  struggle  for  existence. 

A  more  formidable  competitor  than  the  Italian  propaganda 
the  French  have  found  in  the  British  and  American  missions^ 
whose  progress  has  lately  been  accelerated  by  the  movement 
of  emigration  of  the  Maronites  to  America,  brought  about 
by  the  economical  crisis  in  their  country.  The  oldest  of 
these  missions  is  the  American,  which,  founded  in  1821, 
boasts  a  high  school  for  medicine,  a  printing-press,  an 
observatory,  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  girls'  school  at 
Beirut,  a  tiieological  seminary  at  Abeih,  an  important  school 
at  Latakia,  numbering  more  than  fifty  years  of  existence, 
and  other  schools  at  Horns,  Tripoli,  Saida,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo ;  altogether  some  hundred  and  forty  establishments, 
educating  over  seven  thousand  pupils.  Next  comes  the 
British  Syrian  Mission,  founded  in  1860,  with  over  fifty 
schools,  twelve  of  which  are  in  Beirut ;  the  British  Episco- 
palian Mission,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Damascus ;  and 
the  Scotch  Mission,  founded  in  1864  with  a  view  to  con- 
verting the  Jews,  among  whom  its  work  chiefly  lies. 

To  these  missions  must  be  added  the  German  AUdeutscher 
Yerband,  under  whose  auspices  the  German  deaconesses  con- 
duct a  girls'  school  at  Beirut,  and  several  other  schools  at 
Elaifa.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Imperial  Palestine 
Society,  even  after  the  absorption  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  will  encounter  no  slight  opposition  from  other 
quarters.  Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
£ussian  cause  will  become  more  apparent  in  our  survey  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society  in  the 
country  which  supplies  it  with  a  base  of  operations  as  well 
as  with  its  name. 

Christianity  in  the  Holy  Land  centres  round  the  localities 
consecrated  by  the  life  and  death  of  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  possession  of  these  localities  has 
always  been  a  bone  of  contention,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  bloodshed  between  the  various  sects  among  His 
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followers.  Grreeks  and  Latins^  Armenians,  Copts,  Abjs- 
sinians,  and  Syrians  have  from  olden  times  claimed  a  greater 
or  smaller  share  in  the  common  heritage,  and,  conscions  of 
the  righteonsness  of  the  end,  have  not  always  been  very 
scmpulous  abont  the  means.  In  1808,  for  example,  the 
Armenians  set  fire  to  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre,  in 
the  hope  that  they  woald  succeed  in  indncing  the  Porte  to 
sell  to  them  the  right  of  building  it  up  on  their  own  account. 
The  Latins  also  strove  to  obtain  the  much-coveted  conces- 
sion through  a  diplomatic  channel.  But  the  Greeks  after  a 
long  struggle  prevailed,  and  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  sub- 
scriptions collected  throughout  the  East.  A  modite  vivendi 
was  arrived  at  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  issued 
a  firman  defining  the  rights  of  the  various  Christian  com- 
munities in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  present  day  representatives  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Armenian  churches  officiate  daily,  in  order  of  prece- 
dence, within  the  recess  of  the  tomb.  Yet  such  is  their 
mutual  suspiciousness  that,  while  one  of  the  priests  is 
in  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  shrine,  the  other  two 
mount  guard  at  the  entrance,  lest  perchance  their  colleague 
should  perpetuate  his  occupation.  Neither  in  this  sancttuary 
nor  in  the  other  joint  possessions  is  any  of  the  partners 
allowed  to  initiate  repairs,  or  even  to  replace  a  broken  lamp, 
without  the  formal  consent  of  the  rest.  Russia  a  few  weeks 
ago  made  an  attempt  to  disturb  this  unstable  equilibrium. 
Availing  herself  of  the  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
Abyssinian  Bishop  Abuna  Matteos,  she  induced  him  to  raise 
a  claim  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  This  chapel  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Armenians,  but  the  Abyssinian  prelate  asserts  that  it 
originally  belonged  to  his  Church,  and  on  his  way  home 
stopped  at  Constentinople  in  order  to  obtain  it«  cession  from 
the  Sultan.  Abdul  Hamid,  however,  aware  of  the  storm 
which  such  an  innovation  would  not  fail  to  raise,  has  wisely 
deferred  his  decision. 

The  feud  has  most  commonly  raged  between  the  first  two 
sects — the  Greek  and  the  Latin — which,  both  by  reason  of 
numbers  and  historic  tradition,  are  the  strongest.  The 
Greeks  here,  as  elsewhere,  maintain  a  purely  defensive  atti- 
tude. Being  the  first  in  the  field,  they  limit  their  anxiety 
and  their  exertions  to  the  preservation  of  the  property  and 
prestige  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  while  the 
Latin  Church  carries  on  a  vigorous  ecclesiastical  propaganda 
for  the  acquisition  of  proselytes  among  the  ArabicHspeaking 
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Orthodox  population  of  Palestine.  The  enmity  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Christians  in  Jerusalem  is  prevented 
firom  leading  to  international  complications,  such  as  once  in 
the  past  resulted  in  a  great  European  war,  by  the  presence 
of  the  Turkish  troops.  All  the  principal  scenes  of  worship 
and  strife,  from  the  place  of  the  Nativity  to  that  of  the 
Besurrection,  are  strongly  guarded  by  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities. The  great  temple  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself 
is  entrusted  to  the  hereditary  guardianship  of  two  Arab 
families,  which  jointly  keep  the  keys  and  share  the  fees 
paid  to  them  by  the  Christian  communities  for  opening  and 
closing  the  gates.  During  service  hours  the  representatives 
of  these  privileged  families  may  be  seen  seated  on  their 
mats  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sacred  tomb,  sipping 
coffee  and  smoking  yard-long  ^tehibooks' — mute  emblems 
of  Mohammedan  indolence  battening  on  Christian  jealousy. 

However,  despite  the  vigilance  and,  it  should  be  added, 
habitual  impartiality  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  aflPrays 
between  the  priests  of  the  rival  creeds  are  by  no  means 
rare.  One  of  these  outbreaks  of  holy  hatred  occurred  last 
November  in  the  very  precincte  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
arose  out  of  a  paltry  question  concerning  the  sweeping  of 
the  church  quadrangle,  and  ended  in  the  sentence  of  twelve 
Greek  prieste  and  twenty-two  laymen  te  various  terms  of 
imprisonment.  Yet  the  traditional  hostility  between  East 
and  West,  bitter  as  it  is,  is  now  surpassed  by  the  internal 
antagonism  between  the  Greek  and  the  Russian  portions  of 
the  Eastern  Church. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem,  like  the  rest  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity, has  from  the  first  been  invested  with  an  Hellenic 
diaracter,  and  has  necessarily  participated  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  whole  Hellenic  race.  During  the  Byzantine 
period  it  flourished  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Greek 
emperors  of  Constantinople.  It  declined  with  their  decline, 
but  it  outlasted  the  Empire.  The  Mohammedan  conquerors 
tolerated  ite  existence,  and  allowed  it  that  measure  of 
autonomy  which  they  granted  te  the  rest  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom. But  meanwhile  a  great  Orthodox  Power  had  arisen 
in  the  North,  daily  expanding  and  claiming  a  larger  and 
yet  larger  share  of  influence  over  the  Orthodox  Church.  As 
early  as  1774  Russia  had  obtained  from  the  Porte  an  official 
permission  for  Russian  pilgrims  te  repair  te  Jerusalem  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  The  numbers  of  these  pilgrims  have 
kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  Russia's  power 
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has  enabled  her  to  pose  more  and  more  authoritatively  as 
the  protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  protection^  at 
first  extended  from  purely  religious  motiyes,  gradually 
became  an  object  of  political  importance,  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Crimeaa 
War  was  Russia's  championship  of  the  rights  of  Orthodoxy 
in  Jerusalem,  threatened  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 

While  the  Bulgarian  question  was  at  its  height,  Palestine 
remained  in  the  background ;  but  as  soon  as  that  question 
began  to  promise  a  solution  consonant  with  the  views  of 
Panslavism,  Russia  directed  her  attention  to  this  Asiatic 
portion  of  Orthodoxy,  and,  as  a  result  of  her  intrigues,  the 
then  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  prevailed  upon  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  and  abstain  from 
taking  part  in  the  Constantinople  Council  of  1872,  which 
ostracised  the  Bulgarians  from  the  community  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Patriarch's  conduct  was  expiated  by  his 
deposition ;  but  Russia  revenged  herself  by  stirriDg  up  the 
Ambic-speaking  Orthodox  Christians  of  Palestine  against 
the  Greek  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  until  the  latter  was 
forced  to  yield  to  them  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  This  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  was  to 
split  the  Palestine  Church  into  fractions,  and  the  forerunner 
of  the  movement  since  initiated  in  Syria,  as  we  have  already 
seen. 

In  the  following  year  (1873)  the  Russian  Government, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  property  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Bessarabia  was  badly  managed  by  the  monks,  deprived 
them  of  the  management,  and  took  the  administration  in  its 
own  hands,  allowing  only  two-fifths  of  the  revenue  to  the 
owners  and  keeping  the  remainder  for  expenses.  This  taste 
of  Russian  spitef  ulness  soon  brought  the  Jerusalem  Church 
to  submission,  and  a  few  years  after  two  more  fifths  of  the 
detained  revenues  were  restored  to  it.  Bat  the  Russian 
Government  continued  in  possession  of  the  estates,  thus 
securing  an  instrument  of  pressure  similar  to  that  wielded 
against  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos.  Whenever  Russia  is 
bent  on  wresting  a  privilege  from  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, such  as  the  bailding  of  Russian  churches,  or  on  con- 
trolling the  policy  of  his  representative  at  Constantinople, 
she  has  only  to  threaten  to  confiscate  this  property,  wluch 
yields  an  annual  income  of  about  25,000!.,  a  sum  consider- 
able to  the  impoverished  churches  of  the  East.  In  other 
words,  Russia  holds  over  the  head  of  the  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  a  sword  of  Damocles  of  the  same  type  as  the  one 
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which  since  the  last  Bosso-Torkish  war  has  been  suspended 
orer  the  head  of  the  Porte ;  with  the  only  difference  that  in 
the  one  case  she  plajs  the  part  of  an  importnnate  creditor, 
and  in  the  other  that  of  a  bankrupt  debtor.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Bnssia  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  le^l  right 
to  these  estates.  These,  as  well  as  some  other  lands  in 
Georgia,  were  partly  presented  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Tarioas  times  inthepastby  Boumanian  boyars  and  Georgian 
princes,  and  partly  bequeathed  to  it  by  pious  Greeks,  as  has 
been  shown  on  documentary  evidence.  But  the  illegality  of 
the  action  detracts  nothing  from  its  effectiveness. 

Things  were  in  this  posture  when  the  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  Palestine  Society  came  to  systematise  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  assisted  in  this 
work  of  disintegration  by  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Tsar's  Government  at  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and 
Beirut.  It  already  boasts  a  great  number  of  schools,  in 
which  several  thousand  boys  and  girls  are  taup^ht  to  read 
Bussia's  literature  and  revere  Bussia's  power.  The  highest 
place  among  these  institutions  is  held  by  the  Training 
College  of  Nazareth,  which  is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Bussian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  teachers 
enjoT  the  same  privileges  as  those  granted  to  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Empire,  and  from  its  portals 
annually  issue  legions  of  native  youths  fully  equipped  for 
the  work  of  the  propaganda.  From  among  these  graduates 
are  recruited  the  staffs  of  the  inferior  schools,  of  which  there 
are  no  fewer  than  twenty  in  Galilee  alone,  while  a  high 
school  for  girls  stands  near  Jerusalem.  All  these  establish- 
ments are  periodically  visited  by  Bussian  Government 
inspectors,  and  are  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  religious  side  of  the  propaganda  is  equally  promising. 
In  all  the  principal  cities  and  centres  of  interest  in  the 
Holy  Land — Jaffa  the  seaport,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and 
Bethlehem — ^may  be  seen  the  domes  of  Bussian  churches 
towering  above  long  barrack-like  buildings,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  monks  and  pilgrims,  and  surrounded  by 
grim  walls  not  unlike  those  of  fortresses  in  a  conquered 
country.  The  expenses  of  this  magnificent  campaign  are 
diiefly  defrayed  bv  the  pious  folk  in  Bussia,  who  readily 
respond  to  the  call.  In  return  for  their  generous  donations 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  their  compatriots 
occupying  the  post  of  honour  at  the  festivals  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  post  which  from  ancient  times  was 
reserved  to  the  Greeks.    The  prestige  of  Bussia  in  Palestine 
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is  also  enhanced  by  the  f  reqnent  visits  of  Russian  grand 
dnkeSy  ambassadors,  and  admirals,  whose  glittering  uniforms 
add  a  special  feature  to  the  Easter  celebrations. 

But  in  Palestine,  as  in  Syria,  Russia  is  by  no  means  the 
only  claimant.  The  Catholic  Church,  under  its  Patriarch 
at  Jerusalem,  is  represented  by  numerous  religious  orders 
— Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Lazarists,  and  others — workings 
zealously  among  the  native  Catholics.  Their  schools, 
though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  Russian,  still 
attract  the  dusky  sons  and  daughters  of  Palestine  by  the 
charm  and  superior  utility  of  French  civilisation  in  the 
Levant.  All  these  Catholic  missions  in  Palestine,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with  the  exception  of 
Albania,  were  until  quite  recently,  by  virtue  of  ancient 
tradition,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  Republic, 
which,  while  waging  a  truceless  war  against  monks  and 
nuns  at  home,  sees  good  reason  for  supporting  them  both 
morally  and  materially  abroad.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
France  has  lately  compelled  the  Sultan  to  recognise  all  these 
clerical  and  educational  institutions,  and  to  grant  to  them 
the  privileges  and  immunities  claimed  by  religious  missions 
in  the  East.  The  Russian  Government  was  not  slow  to 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  obtaining  a  like 
recognition  for  its  own  schools  and  churches,  and  the  event 
was  last  Easter  celebrated  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy 
by  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society  and  the 
five  thousand  Russian  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem.  The  number 
of  foreign  propagandas  was  in  1898  increased  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Donnition  de  la  Sainte-Yierge  by  the  German 
Emperor,  who  has  thus  established  a  claim  to  the  protection 
of  his  own  Catholic  subjects,  hitherto  confused  with  the 
French,  to  the  detriment  of  German  influence.  A  similar 
recognition  of  their  right  to  protect  their  own  missionaries 
has  been  granted  to  the  Italians,  and  these  two  concessions 
can  justly  be  regarded  as  a  severe  blow  at  French  influence ; 
for  France  has  lost  the  exclusive  protectorate  over  all 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  East,  irrespective  of  nationality,  which 
she  had  enjoyed  for  ages. 

The  Italian  Government  has  followed  up  this  advantage 
by  the  organisation  of  a  Lombard  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
I^d,  calculated  to  impress  both  the  inhabitants  and  the 
local  authorities  with  a  due  sense  of  Italy's  importance. 
The  pilgrims  were  personally  conducted  by  Cardinal  Ferrari, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  for  whom  the  Italian  Consul  prepared 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.     In  this  display  of  proud 
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bomility  took  part  Torkish  officials  and  soldiers^  as  well  as 
all  the  representatives  of  the  European  Powers,  including 
that  of  the  French  Republic.  The  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  imposing  ceremony  was  the  unwonted  cordiality 
exhibited  by  the  Italian  State  towards  the  Catholic  Church, 
a  cordiality  which  the  Church  reciprocated  by  causing  the 
band  of  tiie  Salesian  Fathers  to  play  the  Italian  Boyal 
March.  Nor  was  this  mutual  goodwill  restricted  to  the 
exchange  of  compliments.  Cardinal  Ferarri,  an  ecclesiastic 
who  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising members  of  the  Sacred  College,  on  this  occasion 
evinced  quite  remarkable  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  policy  of  the 
Italian  Government,  and  permitted  its  representative  at 
Jerosalem  to  hold  ihe  place  of  honour  in  the  religious  service 
which  took  place  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  France  is  not  unique  in  the  ability  of  using 
religion  as  an  instrument  for  the  extension  of  political 
influence. 

This  demonstration,  as  was  only  natural,  has  caused  great 
annoyance  to  France.  The  French  Consul  at  Jerusalem, 
though  compelled  by  courtesy  to  participate  in  the  Italian 
procession,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  assert  the  vanish- 
ing claims  of  his  country  to  the  protection  of  Oriental 
Catholics,  while  a  French  cardinal,  a  few  days  after,  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Pope  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic 
Patriarch  of  Syria  and  other  Eastern  Catholics,  who  have 
not  ceased  to  look  upon  the  Republic  as  their  protectress. 
Nevertheless  Cardinal  Ferrari's  pilgrimage  is  regarded  by 
Italians,  not  without  reason,  as  a  victory  of  Italian 
diplomacy.  The  Porte,  which  dreads  France  more  than 
Italy,  has  seen  this  victory  of  the  latter  with  satisfaction, 
and,  through  its  local  officials,  has  contributed  to  the  eclat 
of  the  Italian  pilgrimage,  while  Orthodox  Russia  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  resent  an  occurrence  tending  to  widen  the 
division  in  the  ranks  of  its  Catholic  rivals. 

The  political  expansion  of  Russia  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
of  late  years  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  her  alliance 
with  France.  Recent  events,  however,  induced  the  French 
to  return  to  their  old  policy  and  try  to  restore  their  dimi- 
nished influence  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  is  in 
their  desire  to  recover  lost  ground  that  we  must  seek  for 
an  explanation  of  the  energetic  attitude  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  in  the  Franco-Turkish  dispute  of  last  year. 
This  incident,  however,  served  to  accentuate  more  strongly 
than  ever  the  impossibility  of  a  cordial  agreement  with 
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Russia  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Near  East,  and  to  illns- 
trate  the  impotence  of  France  where  her  interests  clash 
-with  those  of  her  '  friend  and  ally.'  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be 
very  far  wrong  if  we  attribute  the  moderation  of  Prance 
towards  Turkey  and  the  slight  want  of  proportion  between 
the  preparations  made  and  the  result  attained  to  Russia's 
jealousy.  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Prench  must  have  realised  how  much  Russia's  friendship 
costs  them.  Some  years  ago  a  Prench  scheme  of  a  railway 
destined  to  join  the  Smyrna  hinterland  with  the  Propontis 
was  wrecked  on  the  same  rock  of  Russian  opposition. 

Indeed,  the  Prench  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  sincere 
endeavours  to  avoid  all  causes  of  friction  with  their  allies^ 
cannot  but  show  symptoms  of  restiveness  at  times.  Thus 
the  *  Figaro,'  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  not 
long  since,  in  an  article  entitled  ^L'Essor  de  la  Russia/ 
ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  German  scheme 
of  the  Baghdad  railway  would  nowise  prejudice  Russian 
interests  in  the  Near  East,  a  stat^ement  which  evoked  some 
scathing  criticism  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  *  Novoe  Vremya  * 
even  went  the  length  of  hinting  in  no  ambiguous  terms  that 
the  object  of  the  French  journal  was  to  thwart  Russia's 
development  by  encouraging  Prench  capitalists  to  support 
the  enterprise  under  the  pretext  that  their  ally  would  not 
object.  These  and  similar  occurrences  point  the  moral  that 
the  French  and  the  Russians,  try  as  they  may  to  conceal  the 
fact,  are  hopelessly  opposed  in  their  Near  Eastern  policies. 
A  rumour  which  recently  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
appointment  of  a  new  governor  to  the  Lebanon,  though 
lacking  authentic  confirmation,  is  worth  recording,  as  it 
throws  light  on  the  view  of  Franco-Russian  relations  taken 
by  people  in  the  East.  The  delay  in  the  appointment  of 
this  official,  who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  must  be  a 
Christian  nominated  by  the  Porte  and  approved  by  the 
Powers,  was  at  Constantinople  affirmed  to  be  due  to  the 
antagonism  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  tuiHans 
amies  et  aXliieSj  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  predominance 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  district,  intriguing  for  the  election  of 
an  Orthodox  governor,  while  Prance  vigorously  supported  a 
Catholic  candidate.  The  difference  seems  to  have  ended  in 
a  compromise,  the  new  governor  being  a  Pole  by  birth  and 
possibly  a  CatJiolic  by  religion,  though  he  is  generally  known 
by  a  Turkish  name. 

Another  rival,  far  less  easy  to  outwit,  are  the  Germans, 
whose  influence  is  making  rapid  advances  in  this  part  of  the 
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world.  German  activity  in  Palestine  and  Syria  can  be 
traced  to  the  year  I860,  when  four  Q^rman  colonies  were 
founded  at  Eaifa,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  Sarona,  counting 
altogether  1,200  souls,  in  consequence  of  a  religious  move- 
ment begun  in  Wiirtemberg.  In,  1900  a  committee  was 
formed  at  Stuttgart  for  the  encouragement  of  German 
emigration  to  Palestine.  The  immediate  object  was  the 
collection  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
territory  near  Gaza,  and  both  the  Emperor  William  and  the 
royal  family  of  Wurtemberg  subscribed  largely  to  the  fund. 
Unlike  the  other  propagandas,  the  German  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  foundation  of  schools  and  churches  alone,  but 
endeavours  to  establish  its  power  on  the  solid  basis  of  a 
German  population,  and  through  its  flourishing  colonies  the 
empire  has  already  secured  the  best  markets  for  the  export 
of  its  manufactures.  The  interests  of  these  colonies,  watched 
over  by  a  splendidly  organised  consular  service,  are  further 
promoted  by  the  charitable  societies  recently  formed,  such 
as  the  Berlin  Society  of  Jerusalem  and  the  German  Palestine 
Society,  each  of  which  will  in  time  develop  into  a  powerful 
competitor  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Palestine  Society. 

German  activity  is  not  confined  to  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  Kaiser  has  proved  a  good  friend  to  the  Sultan  in  many 
an  hour  of  need  of  late  years,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
latter  should  show  his  gratitude  by  affording  to  Emperor 
William's  subjects  all  possible  opportunities  for  expansion 
and  enrichment ;  the  more  so  as  the  promotion  of  German 
interests  means  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
Power  which  he  has  most  reason  to  fear.  Profiting  by  this 
disposition,  the  Germans  are  establishing  colonies  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia^  and  before  long  their  influence 
will  extend  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  developement 
will  gain  a  fresh  stimulus  by  the  projected  Baghdad  railway, 
the  first  of  a  number  of  like  enterprises  which,  as  time  goes 
by,  are  bound  to  follow.  The  effect  of  German  progress  in 
Asia  Minor  on  Bussia's  future  developement  in  that  direction 
can  easily  be  foreseen.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  Baghdad  railway,  by  opening  the  markets  of  the  interior 
to  European  merchants,  will  seriously  prejudice  Russian 
trade,  while  its  strategic  importance  is  even  greater.  The 
facilitieB  for  transport,  which  will  be  created  by  its  con« 
struction,  will  enable  the  Porte  to  mobilise  its  Asiatic  forces 
and  concentrate  troops  on  the  Russian  frontier  with  a  speed 
at  present  impossible*  Erzerum,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fourth    Turkish    Army  Corps,  will    be  placed  in  direct 
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communication  with  Baghdad  and  Basra,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  and  will  prevent  the  isolation  of 
either  post  by  an  invading  force — a  circumstance  worth 
serious  attention  even  from  a  Power  which  keeps  a  normal 
army  350^000  strong  in  a  state  of  perpetual  mobilisation 
within  easy  reach  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a 
first-rate  Beet,  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  men  at  a  moment's  notice,  afloat 
upon  its  waters.  That  the  Russians  are  not  blind  to  the 
new  conditions,  economic,  strategic,  and  political,  which  will 
come  into  existence  with  the  realisation  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  scheme  is  evident  from  the  ill-humour  to  which  the 
Russian  journal  already  mentioned  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  given  vent.  The  burden  of  all  these  effusions  is 
that  by  the  construction  of  the  line  in  question  Germany's 
influence  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey  will  be  strengthened 
and  Russia's  weakened  in  a  corresponding  proportion. 

Nor  is  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  their  fathers 
to  be  dismissed  lightly.  In  1879  there  were  in  Palestine 
barely  twenty  thousand  Jews,  while  in  1899  we  find  more 
than  eighty  thousand  of  them,  distributed  in  the  various 
towns,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Safed,  and  others,  as  well  as  in 
numerous  agricultural  settlements  in  Central  JudsBa.  This 
rapid  increase,  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  the  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  railway,  has  received  its  chief  impetus  from  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  of  late  been  sub- 
jected in  Eastern  Europe.  Most  of  the  immigrants  oome 
from  Russia,  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria 
and  Germany.  These  are  known  as  Aschkenasim,  whOe 
the  older  inhabitants  belonged  mostly  to  the  Sephardim 
variety,  which,  since  it  was  expelled  from  Spain  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  has  dispersed  all  over  the  Levant. 
Immigration  continues  apace  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  TJniverselle,  which  alone  spends  l,O0O,0O0f  • 
a  year  on  the  Hebrew  colonies  and  schools  in  Turkey^ 
and  other  philanthropic  societies.  The  latest  phase  of  this 
migration,  known  as  the  Zionist  movement,  has  for  its 
object  to  revive  the  Jewish  State  by  purchasing  Palestine 
from  Turkey.  The  movement,  though  condemned  by  some 
as  Utopian,  and  ridiculed  by  others  as  sentimental  in  origin, 
possesses  considerable  interest  for  the  unprejudiced  observer 
of  Eastern  affairs.  No  one  who  has  watched  its  growth  can 
doubt  its  practical  importance. 

Dr.  Theodor  Herzl,  the  leader  of  the  Zionists,  has  quite 
lately   paid   a  visit  to  the  Sultan,  at  the  latter's  urgent 
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iiiTitation,  and  his  reception  was  such  as  the  owner  of  a 
long  pnrse  might  reasonably  expect  from  an  impecnnions 
monarch.  According  to  the  ^  Jewish  World/  an  exception- 
ally Well-informed  organ.  Dr.  Herzl's  time  was  not  wholly 
wasted  on  mere  ceremonies.  Begnlar  conferences  with  the 
Snltan's  Ministers  are  said  to  haye  taken  place  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  assisted  by  the  Sultan's  first 
secretary  and  other  high  officials  of  the  Porte  and  Palace. 
As  a  result  of  these  meetings.  Dr.  Herzl  was  requested  to 
formulate  his  views  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Sultan. 
The  main  proposal  is  the  settlement  of  a  large  Jewish  colony 
in  part  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
basis  of  a  charter,  and,  although  the  Sultan  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  grant  all  that  his  guest  demanded,  there  is  sufficient 
ground  to  believe,  with  Dr.  Herzl,  that  the  negotiations 
will  most  probably,  at  no  distant  time,  lead  to  a  conclusion 
satisfactory  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Zionists  alike. 

This  hope  is  strengthened  by  the  Sultan's  attitude  towards 
the  Jews,  which  in  its  benevolence  contrasts  curiously  with 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  his  Christian  subjects.  Two 
years  ago  he  appointed  members  of  the  Hebrew  community 
to  important  postiS  in  the  Turkish  army,  while  he  attached 
two  more  to  his  personal  entourage.  On  another  occasion 
his  Majesty  evinced  a  lively  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  same 
race,  whose  good  repute  was  sullied  by  one  of  the  blood- 
accusations  periodically  brought  against  the  Jews  by  the 
Christians  of  the  East,  and  caused  the  local  authorities  to 
take  steps  to  prove  its  groundlessness,  thereby  earning  the 
thanks  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association.  Perhaps  it  is  to 
this  increasing  favour  of  the  Jews  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  consequent  fear  of  opposition  to  Russia's  designs  in 
Palestine,  that  we  must  attribute  a  step  lately  taken  by  the 
Bussian  Government.  The  Minist-er  of  Finance  is  reported 
to  have  forbidden  the  sale  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust 
shares  in  the  Tsar's  dominions,  a  step  which  has  created 
great  perturbation  in  the  camp  of  Polish  Zionists,  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  concern.  This  arbitrary  measure 
can  have  no  permanent  eflTect  on  the  plans  of  Zionism,  and 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  possible  indication  of  the  alarm 
which  the  progress  of  the  movement  is  already  exciting  in 
Russian  official  and  Panslav  circles. 

These  are  the  rivals  whom  M.  Pobiedonostcheff  will  have 
to  overcome  before  he  can  accomplish  his  project  of  a 
Slavonic  East :  Turks,  Greeks^  Jews,  French,  Italians, 
Glermans,  English,  and  Americans   are   all  interested   in 
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checking  the  progress  of  Panslayism  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
The  odds  against  Russia  are  nndonbtedlj  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  has,  daring 
the  last  half-centurj,  given  ample  evidence  of  a  determina- 
tion dannted  by  no  obstacle,  and  of  a  resourcefulness  equal 
to  any  emergency ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  in  politics 
fixedness  of  purpose,  when  combined  with  flexibility  of  plan, 
frequently  spells  success. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  General  Catalogue  of  1290  Double  Stars 
discovered  from  1871  to  1899.  Bj  S.  W.  Buenham. 
PablicatioDS  of  the  Terkes  Observatory.  Vol.  I.  Chicago : 
1900. 

2.  Reference  Catalogue  of  Southern  Double  Stars.  Compiled 
by  R.  T.  A.  Innes.  Annals  of  the  Eoyal  Observatory, 
Cape  of  (Jood  Hope.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Edinburgh :  1899. 

3.  MicrometricaX  Observations  of  the  Double  Stars  discovered 
at  PuUcowa.  By  W.  J.  Husset.  Publications  of  the 
Lick  Observatory.    Vol.  V.     Sacramento :  1901. 

4.  Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Stellar  Systems.  By 
T.  J.  J.  See,  Ph.D.     Lynn,  U.S.A. :  1896. 

5.  Traite  d' Astronomic  Stellaire.  Par  Ch.  Andr^.  Deuxieme 
Partie.    Stoiles  Doubles  et  Multiples.    Paris :  1900. 

G.  Discoveries  and  Measures  of  Double  and  Multiple  Stars  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  By  T.  J.  J.  See.  Astronomical 
Journal,  Nos.  431-482.     Boston:  1898. 

*  T^HB  making  of  an  hypothesis  is  not  the  discovery  of  a 

*  truth,*  Lord  Brougham  wrote  one  hundred  years  ago 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  And  the  maxim  is  worth 
remembering,  notwithstanding  the  unwisdom  of  its  applica- 
tion.   For  it  was  invented  to  discredit  Hhe  wild  optical 

*  theory  of  vibrations,'  experimental  proofs  of  which  had 
then  recently  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  re-open  that  antiquated  discussion.  As  the 
case  showed  to  contemporary  opinion,  ^  much  might  be  said 
'  on  both  sides,'  in  the  words  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
pacificatory  judgement  on  the  dispute  between  Will  Wimble 
and  Tom  Touchy.  Young  was  substantially  in  the  right, 
although  his  demonstrations  were  faulty ;  Brougham  blun- 
dered presumptuously,  in  the  midst  of  an  ostensible  dia- 
lectical triumph. 

Young's  Bakerian  lecture  on  the  *  Theory  of  Light  and 

*  Colours,'  containing  the  first  rudimentary  attempt  to 
explain  diffraction-fringes  by  *  interference,'  and  to  establish 
on  this  basis  the  undnlatory  hypothesis  of  light,  appeared 
side  by  side  with  Sir  William  Herschel's  announcement  of 
the  mutual  revolutions  of  double  stars  in  the  ^  Philosophical 

*  Transactions '  for  1802.  The  two  investigations  seemed 
disconnected;  only  superhuman  sagacity  might  have  dis- 
cerned any  trace  of  an  auxiliary  relation  between  the 
branches  of  knowledge  they  respectively  dealt  with;  and 
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Brougham  would  have  been  the  keenest  of  scoffers  at  so 
far-fetched  and  preposterous  a  notion  as  that  of  its  future 
establishment.  Yet  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  by  a  subtle 
affection  of  the  ethereal  waves  constituting  lights  stellar 
systems  have  been  numerously  revealed,  possibly  in  an 
embryonic  condition,  and  certainly  inaccessible  to  present 
or  future  telescopic  observation.  These  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries have  served  essentially  to  modify  our  views  of  the 
universe.     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

The  advance  of  double-star  astronomy,  daring  the  century 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  effective  foundation,  has  taken  a 
course  equally  unexpected  and  characteristic.  By  its  means 
a  link  has  been  forged  between  the  old  and  the  new 
astronomy — between  the  astronomy  of  the  telescope  and 
micrometer  and  the  astronomy  of  the  spectroscope  and  the 
camera.  Astrophysical  methods  come  in  with  singular 
felicity,  just  where  astrometrical  methods  cease  to  be 
available.  And  the  alliance  reacts  advantageously  upon 
both  kinds  of  research,  imparting  to  the  new  the  accuracy 
of  the  old,  and  to  the  old  some  of  the  flexibility  of  the  new. 

Pairs  of  stars  were  at  first  thought  to  result  merely 
through  the  hazard  of  distribution.  Indistinctly,  and  with 
hesitation,  the  idea  of  their  forming  genuine  couples  was 
enunciated  in  1777  by  Father  Christian  Mayer,  the  Jesuit 
court-astronomer  of  Mannheim,  and  Lalande  gave  expression 
to  current  views  in  rejecting  it  as  incredible.  Mayer,  too, 
set  the  example  of  collecting  and  expressly  observing  such 
objects.  But  his  attempts  were  almost  obliterated  by  liie 
achievements  of  his  immediate  successor,  flerschel  under- 
took the  research  with  the  ulterior  design  of  a  parallax^ 
campaign.  He  thought — as  Galileo  had  thought — that 
siuce  Btars  apparently  adjacent  in  the  sky  were  presumably 
separated  by  an  indefinitely  vast  real  interval  of  space,  one 
might  supply  a  convenient  fixed  point  for  measuring  the 
annual  perspective  shift  of  its  companion,  due  to  the  wheeling 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  His  expectation, 
however,  was  in  this  respect  disappointed.  Double  stars,  to 
begin  with,  proved  far  too  numerous  to  be  the  outcome  of 
chance.  HerschePs  powerful  telescopes,  employed  with  hia 
matchless  skill,  divided  hundreds  of  stars,  previously  held 
to  be  single,  into  pairs  of  globes,  just  islanded  by  a  fine 
strait  of  darkness.  A  strait  of  darkness,  barely  to  be  seen, 
yet  signifying  so*  much !  Already,  in  1784,  the  Eeverend 
John  Michell,  still  more  formally  than  in  1767,*  denied  the 

♦  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  249. 
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possibilitj  of  casual  juxtaposition.  Stars  strewn  broadcast, 
however  profusely,  could  not  have  become  contiguously 
disposed  in  the  multitude  of  cases  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
doctrine  of  probabilities  alone  placed  it  beyond  doubt,  he 
considered,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  multiple  objects 
detected  by  Herschel  'are  systems  of  stars'  mutually  revolv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  gravitation.*  Herschel's  long- 
sustained  observations  finally  verified  the  forecast.  On 
July  1,  1802,  he  declared  Hhe  multiplied  phenomena  of 
^  double  stars  '  to  depend  upon  a  general  law  of  nature,  and 
promised  evidence,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  amply 
forthcoming,  showing  in  many  of  them  a  progressive  change 
of  relative  situation  indicative  of  periodical  circulation  one 
round  the  other.f 

The  communication  made  a  profound  impression,  which 
the  e£9ux  of  time  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  have  helped 
to  deepen  and  strengthen.  By  the  discovery  of  binary  stars, 
unification  of  the  cosmos  in  one  respect,  differentiation  in 
others,  were  brought  about.  The  law  of  force  governing 
the  planetary  scheme  received  an  indefinite  extension,  while 
constructive  variety  was  at  the  same  time  perceived  to  have 
a  boundlessly  wide  scope.  The  sidereal  world  was  at  last 
included  within  the  range  of  physical  enquiries,  yet  of 
physical  enquiries  perhaps  transcending  the  limitations  of 
terrestrial  experience.  That  suns  may  form  part  of  systems 
in  which  they  are  not  supreme  is  a  fact  of  immeasurable 
significance.  Through  its  disclosure  our  ideas  of  the 
purposes  they  are  designed  to  fulfil  have  been  in  a  measure 
confounded.  We  learn  from  it  that  our  sun  and  his  family 
are  no  universal  model — that  other  suns  have  other  relation- 
ships; and  the  trammels  of  analogy  being  thus  loosened, 
the  imagination  is  set  free  to  expatiate  in  wide  fields  of 
speculative  thought. 

Like  all  disclosures  of  real  moment,  Herschel's  of 
revolving  star-pairs  was  only  a  beginning.  One  man  made 
it;  generations  of  men  may  spend  their  lives  in  working 
out  its  consequences.  One  of  the  most  direct  and  practical 
has  been  that  of  stimulating  telescopic  improvement. 
Double  stars  are  test  objects  of  graduated  difficulty. 
Specimens  of  all  varieties  are  to  be  found,  down  to  and  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  optical  resolving  power.  The  series 
does  not  terminate;  pairs  more  and  more  delicate  come 
into  view  as  larger  and  finer  telescopes  are  brought  to  bear 

♦  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  76.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  xcii.  p.  486. 
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upon  them.  Their  efficacionsDess  depends  primarily  upon 
aperture ;  with  equally  good  definition  the  greatest  objec- 
tives will  divide  the  closest  stars ;  each  gain  in  size  brings 
with  it  the  potential  disclosure  of  stellar  pairs  inaccessible 
to  minor  instruments.  Now  just  these  are  usually  the  most 
interesting,  because  they  are  the  most  apt  to  be  in  rapid 
revolution.  Their  detection  is  hence  an  object  of  ambition 
to  the  best  observers,  who,  in  their  turn,  sbrain  the  utmost 
resources  of  optical  art  to  supply  them  with  the  needful 
weapons.  Thus  supreme  telescopic  excellence  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  progress  in  this  branch.  How  far  it  has  yet  been 
attained  may  be  gathered  from  one  simple  statement. 
Stars  can  be  clearly  divided  with  the  Lick  thirty-six  inch 
refractor  when  the  interval  between  the  components  does 
not  exceed  one-tenth  of  a  second,  or  the  breadth  of  a  silken 
fibre  placed  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  feet  from  the  eye. 
But  Herschel's  most  compressed  couples  were  about  ten 
times  further  apart,  so  that  we  may  safely  assert  telescopic 
effectiveness  in  this  respect  to  have  decupled  within  a 
century.  Is  there  a  limit  to  it?  We  believe  there  is,  and 
that  the  limit  has  nearly  been  reached;  yet  the  imminent 
sterility  of  such  researches  need  not  therefore  be  appre- 
hended. A  subtler  mode  of  prosecuting  them  than  that  of 
direct  star-gazing  comes,  with  singular  appropriateness, 
into  play  where  the  latter  breaks  down. 

The  reactive  effects  upon  the  technique  of  astronomy  of 
making  acquaintance  with  physical  double  stars  were,  how- 
ever, incomparably  less  important  than  its  theoretical 
results.  The  range  of  celestial  mechanics  was  thereby 
indefinitely  widened.  The  principles  of  that  sublime  science 
were  shown  to  be  valid  to  the  remotest  boundary  of  star- 
filled  space,  while  endless  possibilities  of  their  exemplifica- 
tion in  novel  cases,  demanding  for  their  adequate  treatment 
fresh  expedients  of  abstruse  invention,  seemed  to  open  up. 
Not  that  any  demonstration  was  provided  off-hand  for  the 
identity  of  the  compulsive  forces  holding  the  stars  and  the 
planets  in  their  orbits ;  but  the  presumption  that  gravity 
dominated  all  equally  was  irresistible,  and  has  since  been  so 
fully  justified  that  only  a  pedant  or  a  purist  can  any  longer 
pretend  to  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  And  so  a  science  of  the 
cosmos  came  to  be  established,  for  exact  knowledge  begins 
with  the  recognition  of  law. 

Herschel  estimated  the  periods,  but  did  not  attempt 
formally  to  calculate  the  orbits  of  any  of  his  stars.  This 
was  successfully  essayed  by  Savary  in  1827.     The  subject  of 
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Ills  experiment  was  {  Ursse  Majoris,  a  bright  and  fairly 
obyioua  pair,  registered  by  Herschel  in  1781,  since  when  it 
has  performed  two  complete  revolutions  in  approximate 
conformity  to  the  rule  of  the  road  laid  down  for  it  by  the 
French  geometer.  The  line  of  enquiry  he  struck  out  has 
many  rami6cations ;  it  leads  to  sundry  problems,  not  even 
yet  ripe  for  attack ;  but  the  initial  one  of  deducing,  from 
the  projected  representation  of  an  ellipse,  the  ellipse  itself, 
has  been  effectively  solved.  Stellar  orbits  are  presented  to 
us  in  every  variety  of  position  and  in  all  degrees  of  fore- 
shortening. Luckily,  however,  an  ellipse  viewed  in  per- 
spective  is  still  an  ellipse — apart  from  the  extreme  cases 
when  it  shows  as  a  circle  or  straight  line ;  while  Kepler's 
law  of  the  description  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times  holds 
good  for  the  apparent  as  for  the  real  path.  The  main 
difficulty  besetting  the  computation  of  orbits  is,  in  fact,  not 
of  a  mathematical,  but  of  an  observational  kind.  The  most 
exquisitely  refined  measurements  are  affected  by  some  un- 
ceii»inties ;  and  the  scale  of  the  fairy  rounds  traced  out  by 
the  stars  in  the  sky  is  so  minute  that  infinitesimal  errors 
introduce  very  material  inaccuracies  into  the  diagrams 
graphically  portraying  them.  The  task  is  then  always 
onerous,  and  often  futile,  of  completing  a  stellar  ellipse  from 
the  section  obtained  by  plotting  observations.  Even  though 
the  section  be  of  considerable  extent,  the  stars  may  never- 
theless, as  months  or  years  go  on,  deviate  widely  from  their 
predicted  places,  closing  in  upon  or  running  out  from  each 
other  after  a  wholly  unlooked-for  fashion.  But  if  they  dis- 
avow what  is  called  the  ^  apparent '  orbit  ascribed  to  them 
on  the  strength  of  their  actually  determined,  successive 
places,  still  less  can  any  dependence  be  put  on  the  real, 
though  unseen,  orbit  derived,  so  to  speak,  at  second  hand. 
In  tlus  matter  there  can  be  no  hurrying  to  conclusions.  The 
surest  way  of  learning  how  a  given  pair  of  stars  revolve  is 
patiently  to  watch  the  process.  When  they  have  regained 
their  starting-point,  their  periodic  time  is  given  ipso  factOy 
and  the  other  elements  of  their  motion  can  usually  be  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty.  They  must  almost  literally  be 
seen  to  be  known.  Thus,  few  stars  with  periods  longer  than 
a  hundred  years  traverse  reliably  computed  orbits,  and 
about  forty  visual  pairs  reach  this  standard  of  rapidity.  By 
a  liberal  estimate  it  might  be  said  that  fifty  binaries  are  well 
under  the  control  of  calculation. 

Let  us  see  what  kind  of  systems  they  form.    As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  plan  of  their    combinations  is 
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can  be  readily  ascertained,  since  the  lai^e  proper  motion  of 
a  Centanri,  which  must  be  shared  by  objects  belonging  to 
its  cortege,  will  decisively  and  at  once  test  the  reality  of  an 
imputed  connexion.  Now,  is  it  shared  by  the  little  stars 
located  four  years  ago  ?  Their  carefal  re-measurement  next 
summer  would  answer  the  question.  If  so,  the  two  brilliant 
and  the  two  faint  stars  constitute  a  system,  the  structural 
nature  of  which  will  offer  a  problem  of  profound  interest. 
The  outlying  stars  may  be  individually  attached,  each  to  one 
of  the  brilliant  orbs ;  or  both  may  be  satellites  of  the  large 
pair  regarded  as  a  joint  centre  of  attraction.  In  either  case 
they  should  be  insignificant  in  size,  or  nearly  devoid  of 
lustre.  Not  impossibly  they  shine  wholly  by  reflecting  the 
light  of  their  primaries.  Until  we  are  assured  of  their 
dependent  status,  however,  speculation  on  this  subject  would 
be  futile.  We  can  only  hope  that  southern  obsei*vers  will 
make  haste  to  gratify  the  curiosity  they  have  excited. 

The  binary  in  Centaur  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  least  complex  of  stellar  systems ;  many  others  are  of  far 
more  intricate  construction.  Triplets  and  quartettes  were 
not  rare  in  Herschel's  lists,  and  they  have  been  disclosed  of 
late  in  astonishing  abundance.  A  remarkable  proportion  of 
Mr.  Bumham^s  difficult  pairs  represent,  not  the  beginning, 
but  a  continuation  of  the  resolving  process.  They  are 
members  of  previously  known,  wide  couples,  which,  under 
stringent  optical  compulsion,  avowed  the  unsuspected  secret 
of  their  compound  nature. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Burnham's  name  almost  compels  a 
brief  digression.  Although  an  amateur,  he  has  done  more 
to  quicken  progress  in  a  highly  technical  branch  of  astronomy 
than  anyone  born  during  the  last  century.  He  began  life 
as  a  stenographer  in  Chicago ;  then,  in  1861,  visited  London, 
and  bought  a  cheap  telescope.  It  was  indeed  little  better 
than  a  plaything ;  but  the  use  of  it  evoked  latent  proclivities, 
intensified  by  an  interview  with  Alvan  G.  Clark,  who 
fortunately  halted  at  Chicago  on  his  return  from  observing 
the  Iowa  eclipse  of  August  7,  1869.  The  upshot  was  the 
construction  of  an  exquisite  six-inch  refractor,  armed  with 
which  Mr.  Burnham  entered  upon  a  unique  career  of  dis- 
covery. He  was  unable  to  explain  how  the  course  it  actually 
took  was  impressed  upon  it.  The  specialisation  of  his  work 
*  came  about  naturally,'  he  tells  us,  *  without  any  effort  or 
'  direction  upon  my  part.'  *    His  preference  for  double  stars, 

*  Introduction  to  General  Catalogue,  p.  viii. 
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almost  exclusive  from  the  first,  grew  keener  with  success. 
IJnasTial  acateness  of  sight,  an  alert  brain,  a  sagacious 
judgement,  conspired  to  crowd  his  observing-books  with 
choice  trophies  of  exploration.  As  he  laboured  each  day  in 
the  GU>vemment  court-house,  his  anticipatory  thoughts  must 
often  have  flown  to  the  back-yard  where  the  six-inch  stood 
awaiting  the  night.  The  long,  lonely  hours  spent  there 
were  yiyified  by  strange  joys.  The  division  of  a  star  after 
insistent  looking  is  a  performance  comparable,  at  any  rate, 
to  hitting  the  buUVeye  at  a  thousand  yards — always  a 
critical,  often  a  triumphant  achievement.  Mr.  Bumham's 
first  catalogue  of  double  stars,  published  in  1873,  contained 
eighty-one  new  pairs ;  his  last,  the  title  of  which  is  included 
among  our  headings,  comprises  1,290.  Not  all  of  these, 
however,  were  found  in  the  Chicago  back-yard.  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  over  which  the  recoixl  extends,  he  has 
been  able  to  employ  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  instru- 
ments in  the  world — the  Dearborn  18^-inch  achromatic, 
the  16-inch  of  the  Washburn  Observatory,  the  incomparable 
and  incomparably  situated  36-inch  on  Mount  Hamilton,  and 
latterly  the  Yerkes  40-inch,  surpassed  in  size,  if  scarcely 
rivalled  in  perfection,  by  the  colossal  ^  siderostat '  of  the 
Palais  d'Optique  in  Paris.  He  has  probably  never  measured 
a  star  with  a  reflecting  telescope,  while  Herschel  similarly 
eschewed  refractors;  and  the  contrast  is  instructive  as 
regards  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of  the  two  chief  tele* 
soopic  species.  Mr.  Bumham  is  now  permanently  attached 
to  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  although  he  continues  to  dis- 
charge legal  functions  at  Chicago ;  and  between  Williams  Bay 
and  the  city  by  Lake  Michigan  tiiere  is  a  stretch  of  prairie 
seventv-five  miles  wide.  Quasi-ubiquity  is  implied,  and  the 
cost  of  attaining  it  is  heavy  to  human  nerves  and  brain. 

Mr.  Bumham's  example  revived  the  waning  zeal  of  double- 
star  investigators  by  the  demonstration  it  supplied  that  the 
ground,  far  from  having  degenerated  into  barrenness,  as 
some  began  to  fear,  was  still  of  unexhausted,  and  probably 
of  inexhaustible,  fertility.  Not  so  much  the  quantity  as  the 
quality  of  his  detections  roused  expert  admiration.  Nearly 
all  were  difficult;  many,  if  described  beforehand,  might 
have  been  deemed  impossible.  The  circumstance  that  five 
of  these  barely  divisible  pairs  have  completed  each  a 
revolution  since  their  discovery  emphatically  illustrates 
their  importance  to  physical  theory ;  for,  once  the  period  of 
a  star  becomes  knovm,  much  further  information  about  it  is 
sure  to  follow. 
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T^  cmtalog^e  ve  are  nam  cosmdaiog  indades  no  fewer 
1S$  exaaf4»  of  tke  hafhet  analysis  of  pairs  recorded 
in  car&r  Ixsta.  Mart  than  one-teiitii  of  ils  total  entries, 
tkat  k  to  aar,  *  is  made  up  of  preTionsly  known  doubles, 
*  wlfeere  ooe  d  tlte  ooaapoiieBts  has  been  again  dirided,  or 
"  a  Bixh  uflMfi  ssar  added  to  tbe  system.'  Triple  and 
qmdrapLe  eoabeaatSoas  Ittve  in  this  way  been  nnmeronsly 
diacfeaed.  They  aie  of  great  variety,  bat  a  coupled 
arraageaaeot  ptedoaunates.  Two  pairs  rercdre  round  each 
oihcr«  or  latWr  show  aa  incipient  tendency  to  do  so,  for  the 
■ofCMcata  of  such  eoMplex  sjstcjas  develop  with  extreme 
slowness.  In  ocher  eases,  a  close  pair,  itself  in  rerolution, 
plays  tke  part  of  satellite  to  an  apparoiUy  single  star,  or  a 
singie  star  circnits  a  dnplex  primary.  Thus,  there  are  com- 
skaIt  wheels  within  wheels.  Each  part  of  the  mechanism 
is  self-snstaining,  although  snbwdinate.  Stellar  systems 
conposed,  tike  an  otrery,  of  one  central  body  and  many  co- 
ordinate dependents*  are  rare  or  non-exist»it. 

Already,  in  1779,  Herschd  took  note  of  «  Lyrse  as  a 
'  double  double  star.'  The  pairs  are  indeed  so  bright  and 
80  far  apart  as  to  be  distingmshaUe  by  exceptionally  shaip 
eyes,  and  a  small  telescope  will  further  show  each  to  be 
again  compound*  A  similar  plan  ci  construction  is  carried 
out  on  a  reduced  scale  in  r  ScorpiL  Reduction  of  scale, 
however,  only  enhances  the  interest  of  multiple  stars^  since 
it  improves  the  prospect  of  gaining  speedy  insight  into  their 
dynamical  relations.  The  original  division  of  p  Scorpii  was 
effected  by  Herschel  in  1782.  He  found  it  to  consist  of  a 
fourth  and  a  seventh  magnitude  star  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable gap  of  space  (41"  by  Barnard's  measures  in  1897). 
Then,  in  1846,  at  CinciDuati,  the  companion  split  up  under 
Mitchell's  scrutiny,  and  in  1874  the  primary  under  Bum- 
ham's,  into  beautiiFul  close  pairs.  And  all,  though  they 
show  as  yet  no  unequivocal  signs  of  interstitial  mov^nent, 
undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Bumham  says,  since  they  drift  onward 
together,  *  form  one  vast  quadruple  system.'  The  fiict  is  of 
high  significance  that  their  proper  motion  is  common  like- 
wise to  several  fairly  conspicuous  neighbouring  stars.*  A 
complex  nebulous  area,  disclosed  in  Professor  Barnard's 
photographs,  surrounds  the  group,  which  may,  nevertheless, 
be  merely  projected  visually  upon  it. 

A  stellar  triplet  of  particular  interest  is  met  with  in 
M  Pegasi,  a  fourth-magnitude  star  vrith  a  fiunt  attendant 


^  Innefl,  Reference  Catalogue,  p.  157a. 
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noted  by  StruTe  in  1828.  In  1880,  moreover,  Bamham  divided 
the  primary  into  an  excessively  close  coaple,  revolving  so 
rapidly  as  to  have  now  almost  completed  its  second  observed 
cireuiL  The  period  of  11*4  years  was,  in  fact,  nntil  quite 
recently,  the  shortest  attributed  to  any  binary  within  tele- 
scopic range.  Struve's  companion  must  be,  in  some  manner, 
attached  to  the  system,  since  it  travels  with  it.  Such  in- 
stances are  not  uncommon.  Small  stars  frequently  seem  to 
be  tawed  along  by  great  ones,  like  row-boats  by  steamers. 
Their  status,  both  physical  and  dynamical,  constitutes  one  of 
the  many  curious  and  &r-reaching  problems  encountered  in 
the  study  of  double  stars. 

A  case  of  drift  still  more  remarkable  than  that  of  ic  Pegasi 
has  been  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Innes.*  Here  four  stars, 
grouped  two  and  two  together,  are  borne  over  the  sphere 
by  a  wide  and  swifk  current  of  motion.  One  of  them  is 
K  Toucani,  of  easy  naked-eye  visibility,  supplied  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  in  1834  with  a  purplish  satellite.  The  other 
is  a  neat  pair  discovered  by  Mr.  Innes  himself.  Although 
certainly  connected,  the  two  binaries  (as  they  may  safely  be 
called)  are  comparatively  remote.  The  interval  between  them 
is  actually  118  times  wider  than  that  separating  k  Toucani 
fiom  its  client-star.  It  represents  probably  a  real  gulf  of 
some  billions  of  miles ;  but  data  are  wanting  for  more  than 
a  conjectural  estimate  of  its  linear  value. 

Dr.  See,  who  discovered  500  southern  double  stars  with 
the  Lowell  24-inch  refractor  at  Mexico  in  1896-7,  was 
much  struck  with  the  *  dull  lustre '  shown  by  many  of  their 
satellites,  some  of  which  appeared  puce,  others  plum- 
ooloured.  Indeed,  the  frequent  inclusion  by  stellar  systems 
of  dusky  or  even  wholly  obscure  members  is  one  of  their 
unexpected  characteristics.  Close  upon  seventy  years  ago, 
Bessel  perceived  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  proper  motion 
of  Sirius,  and  his  suspicions  extended  soon  afterwards  to 
Frocyon,  the  lesser  Dog-star.  Both  these  radiant  objects 
pursue,  in  fact,  undulating  tracks  across  the  sky.  They 
sway  i^temately  to  one  side  and  the  other,  as  if  pulled  by 
an  accompanying  attractive  mass.  Bessel's  prediction  of 
their  binary  nature,  however,  had  to  wait  long  for  verification, 
which  the  scant  luminosity  of  their  companions  rendered 
most  difficult  to  procure.  That  of  Sirius  was  found  by 
Alvan  G.  Clark  in  1862,  as  a  tenth-magnitude  star  which 
avers  its  identity  with  the  theoretical  body  by  circulating 

*  Monthly  Notice  vol.  l?ii.  p.  456  ;  Referenoe  Gat,  p.  10a. 
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dnly  in  a  period  of  half-a-centory.  Yet  though  constructed 
on  the  scale  of  a  sun,  it  would  seem  to  be  imperfecUj 
organised  for  shining.  Of  just  the  solar  massiveness,  it 
possesses  no  more  than  rrW  ^^^  solar  luminosity.  And  the 
disparity  is  the  more  astonishing  from  the  contrast 'of  its 
state  with  that  of  its  primary,  which  gravitates  as  two,  and 
emits  the  light  of  twenty-one  suns.  The  satellite  of  Procyoa 
is  presumably  still  nearer  to  extinction  than  the  Siriau 
attendant.  It  gives  twenty  thousand  times  less  light  than 
our  sun,  while  containing  three-fifths  of  its  mass.  Becog- 
nised  by  Professor  Schaeberle  as  a  thirteenth-magnitude 
star  at  Lick  in  1896,  it  shows  itself  to  be  unmistakably  the 
^wanted'  object  by  its  evident  disposition  towards  con- 
formity with  the  calculated  period  of  forty  years. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  disturbance  by  an  unseen  body 
is  furnished  in  the  system  of  ^  CancrL  The  analysis  of  this 
star,  begun  by  Tobias  Mayer  in  1756,  was  continued  in  1781 
by  Herschel's  resolution  of  the  chief  member  of  the  Qottingea 
pair  into  two  very  close  components.  Their  orbit  lies  nearly 
square  to  the  line  of  sight,  and  is  described  in  about  sixty 
years,  the  third  star  meanwhile  circulating  at  a  rate  so  much 
Blower  that,  if  continued  with  approximate  nniformity,  it 
would  give  a  period  of  some  seven  centuries.  It  does  not, 
however,  pursue  a  steady  course.  A  fly  on  a  revolving  wheel 
imitates  its  divagations;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible, 
and  has  been  ratified  by  M.  Seeliger's  exhaustive  research, 
that  oscillations  included  in  an  eiirhteen-vear  cycle  are  im- 
pressed  upon  motion  otherwise  Supti  J  by  olbecnre  com- 
panionship.  In  ^  Cancri  we  are  then  confronted  with  two 
brilliant  stars  revolving  in  sixty  years,  and  attended,  at  about 
six  times  their  mean  distance,  by  another  pair,  made  up  of  a 
bright  and  a  dark  member,  mutually  circulating  in  eighteen 
years,  while  pursuing  round  the  primary  pair  a  leisurely  course 
comprised  in  an  annus  Trutgnus  of,  perhaps,  seven  centuries. 
In  such  a  system  complex  perturbations  must  arise;  and 
their  investigation  may,  in  the  distant  future,  disclose  un- 
foreseen possibilities  in  celestial  mechanics.  But  their  effects 
are  at  present  unapparent.  The  condition  of  the  dark  star 
suggests  more  &cile  speculations.  An  attractive  force,  cer- 
tauuy  powerful,  and  probably  comparable  to  that  of  our  sun, 
resides  in  it ;  but  large  masses  keep  their  heat  long,  hence 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  has  cooled  down  to  a  temperature 
suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  else  we  might  imagine 
it  a  huge  planet,  nourishing  crowds  of  happy  Mings  in  its 
capacious  Dosom,  under  skies  diversified  by  the  simultaneous, 
or  consecutive,  presence  of  three  vivid  orbs. 
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On  the  night  of  August  11,  1900,  Mr.  Aitken,  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  perceived  the  corapouents  of  8  Equulei,  one  of 
Otto  Struve's  double  stars,  to  be  no  further  apart  than  *  the 
*  thickness  of  the  micrometer-wire '  • — that  is,  the  breadth 
of  a  ^ider-line — whereas  their  computed  distance  was  of 
thrice  that  amount.  Professor  Hussej,  accordingly,  revised 
their  elements,  and  halved  their  period,  which  he  provision- 
ally  fixed  at  5-7  years.  This,  the  shortest  yet  assigned  to 
any  similar  object,  has  already  been  fairly  verified,  and 
spectroscopic  measures  are  likely,  before  long,  decisively  to 
attest  its  correctness. 

Here  we  enter  upon  ground  till  lately  untrodden,  and 
barely  suspected,  by  audacious  prevision,  to  be  capable  of 
exploration.  Binary  stars,  which,  by  their  closeness,  defy 
telescopic  powers  of  separation,  and  lurk,  consequently,  for 
ever  out  of  sight,  are  precisely  those  most  readily  accessible 
to  spectroscopic  detection,  one  instrument  happily  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other.  And  traditional  astronomy 
has  given  splendid  proof  of  its  vitality  and  versatility  by  the 
zeal  with  which  it  has  appropriated,  refined,  and  modified 
the  novel  methods  unexpectedly  placed  at  its  disposal.  In- 
vestigations of  double  stars  are  fundamentally  concerned 
with  dynamical  problems.  Analytical  formulae  are  employed 
in  them ;  they  move  along  the  consecrated  lines  of  mathe- 
matical procedure;  they  bear  the  antique  stamp.  Yet  it 
was  just  here  that  the  spectroscope  most  effectively  inter- 
vened. Among  all  the  improbable  developements  of  recent 
astronomy  there  is  none  stranger  or  fraught  with  a  deeper 
significance  than  that  by  which  acquaintance  has  been  made 
with  '  spectroscopic  binaries.' 

It  rests  upon  an  easily  intelligible  principle.  Light  is 
a  sensation  caused  by  ethereal  vibrations  striking  the  retina 
in  swift  succession,  and  colour  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
their  arrival.  The  rate  of  their  arrival,  however,  naturally 
follows  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  length.  Bed  waves 
being  longer  than  green,  fewer  of  them — since  all  are  pro- 
pagated with  the  same  velocity — can  impinge  upon  a  given 
surfiace  in  a  given  time;  and,  similarly,  green  waves  are 
less  frequent  than  blue  and  violet.  But  if  the  source  from 
which  they  emanate  be  in  motion  towards  the  eye,  they 
crowd  in  with  augmented  rapidity;  in  other  words,  the 
wave-length  is  shortened  and  the  colour  changed,  red  rays 
tending  to  become  yellow,  yellow  rays  green,  and  so  on. 

♦  Publications  Aetr.  Society  of  the  Pacific,  No.  76. 
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The  converse  effect  is,  of  course,  produced  by  motion  away 
from  the  eye,  which  lengthens  ilie  light-waves  and  corre- 
spondingly depresses  the  colour-scale.  These  alterations  are 
in  general  minnte  in  amount ;  but  they  can  be  determined 
with  a  high  degree  of  exactness  by  measuring  on  photo- 
graphic plates  the  positions  of  known  dark  or  bright  lines 
in  the  displaced  spectra.  The  practical  applicability  of  this 
beautiful  principle  to  ascertain  the  radial  movements  of  the 
stars  was  exemplified  by  Sir  William  Huggins  in  1868,  since 
when  its  importance  and  subtle  power  have  become  con- 
tinually more  manifest. 

Spectroscopic  binaries  are^  then,  revealed  by  the  periodical 
motion-shifts  of  their  spectral  lines.  Only  radial  or  end-on 
speed  can  thus  be  rendered  apparent,  while  velocity  directed 
across  the  line  of  sight  is  alone  perceptible  to  the  eye.  But 
either  component  serves  the  purposes  of  the  astronomer 
equally  well.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  systems  brought 
to  his  cognisance  by  the  recondite  means  just  described  are 
most  surprising.  According  to  Professor  Campbell's  mode> 
rate  estimate,  one  star  in  five  or  six  is  intimately  associated 
with  a  body  of  comparable  mass,  though  often  non-luminous. 
Some  threescore  pairs  of  the  kind  have,  in  fact,  been  regis- 
tered in  thirteen  years,  without  deliberate  search  being  nmde 
for  them.  They  have  come  to  hand  as  bonuses  on  dividends 
accruing  from  other  celestial  investments.  The  first  star 
spectroscopically  divided  was  Mizar,  the  middle  '  Horse '  of 
the  Plough,  designated  by  Bayer  (f  XJrsse  Majoris.  Its 
spectrum,  photographed  at  Harvard  College  in  1 889,  came 
out  intermittently  double,  the  dark  lines  alternately  opening 
out  into  pairs,  and  closing  up  into  singleness.  The  light 
was  accordingly  judged  to  emanate  from  two  oppositely 
moving  sources  ;  and  the  period  of  this  unseen  doable  star 
has  been  fixed  by  Dr.  Vogel  at  twenty  days  thirty-six 
minutes.  *  Their  orbit  is  markedly  eccentric ;  but  since  its 
plane  cannot  be  determined,  its  real  size,  and,  consequently, 
the  mass  of  the  bodies  pursuing  it,  remains  unknown.  It  is 
only  certain  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  four  times  the  mass 
of  the  sun.  The  parallax  attributed  to  Mizar  by  Klinkerfues 
represents  a  light-journey  of  seventy-two  years,  at  which 
distance  our  sun  would  shine  thirty-eight  times  less 
brilliantly  than  the  star  actually  does.  Its  Sirian  spectrum 
alone  suffices  to  intimate  a  lustre  vivid  beyond  the  proportion 
of  its  mass.    Mizar  is,  besides,  a  telescopic  binary.    Detected 

*  Sitzungsberiohte  Akad.  der  Wias.  Berlin,  2  Mai,  1901. 
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by  Biocioli  in  1650,  the  fonrth-magnitade  companion  is  readily 
yisible  with  a  3-inch  glass.  Their  relative  movement  is  ex- 
cessively slow;  eighteen  thousand  years  will  have  nearly 
elapsed,  in  M.  Flammarion's  opinion,  before  it  has  carried 
them  once  round  their  centre  of  gravity.  These  stars  are 
safficiently  far  apart  to  be  quite  easily  photographed,  and  make 
a  charming  effect  on  the  Paris  negatives.  There  is,  however, 
a  still  more  distant  member  of  the  system.  Alcor,  the  '  Rider ' 
of  the  *  Horse,'  drifts  with  it,  and  renders  it  a  quaternary 
combination  of  enormous  span  and  incalculable  period.  The 
twinkle  of  Alcor  may  be  caught  with  the  naked  eye.  In 
medisBval  times  it  was  counted  a  feat  to  see  it ;  and  the 
proverb  '  Vidit  Alcor,  at  non  luuam  plenam  *  survives  as  an 
illustration  of  the  subtlety  in  minutied  of  those  blind  to  the 
obvious.  But  within  the  last  thousand  years  the  little  star 
seems  to  have  appreciably  brightened. 

The  next  spectroscopic  binary  recognised  was  fi  Aurigee, 
Miss  Maury  noting  the  signs  of  its  duplicity  during  her 
examination  of  the  Harvard  plates.  In  this  case  two 
brilliant  globes,  giving  together  the  light  of  twenty-eight 
standard  suns,  circulate  in  four  days,  with  a  velocity  indi- 
cating a  minimum  attractive  power  equal  to  that  of  4*7  suns. 
A  few  montlis  later,  Spica,  the  lucida  of  the  Zodiacal  Virgin, 
was  announced  from  Potsdam  to  revolve,  also  in  four  days, 
round  a  semi-obscure  companion.  The  movement  has, 
accordingly,  the  effect,  not  of  doubling  the  spectral  lines 
but  of  causing  them  to  swing  rhythmically  to  and  fro.  To 
this  type  belong  also  the  majority  of  the  numerous  couples 
discovered  by  Professor  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory.  Among  them  is  included  the  Pole-star,  which 
owns  the  influence  of  a  non-luminous  satellite  by  describing 
an  orbit  with  a  three-day  period.  Some  outstanding  varia- 
bility of  motion  suggests,  moreover,  that  the  system  is 
triple ;  but  the  fact  has  not  yet  been  definitively  ascertained. 
To  the  telesoopically  triple  star  tc  Pegasi  the  spectroscope 
has  added  a  fourth  component.  One  member  of  Bumbam's 
pair,  already  mentioned  as  revolving  in  11-4  years,  was 
found  by  Campbell  in  1900  to  be  intimately  united  to  a 
dark  attendant,  round  which  it  wheels  in  about  six  days. 
Another  well-watched  visual  binary — ^  Ursee  Majoris — was 
similarly  resolved  into  a  ternary  combination  by  Mr.  Wright, 
at  Lick,  in  1900.  But  these  results,  though  eminentl}  note- 
worthy, had  been  thrown  by  advance  into  the  shade  through 
M.  B^lopolsky's  addition,  in  1896,  of  a  third  member  to  the 
stately   system  of  Castor.      A  fourth   member   it  mighty 
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indeed,  be  fairly  called,  since  a  smal],  comparativelj  remote 
star  keeps  pace — as  so  often  happens — with  the  Instrons 
pair.  These,  ronghly  measured  bj  Bradlej  in  1719,  con- 
tinue, nevertheless,  to  defy  computation.  The  data  at 
hand  are,  for  the  present,  insufficient  to  warrant  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  their  period.  All  that  can  safely 
be  said  is  that  it  is  likely  to  be  comprised  between  five 
hundred  and  a  thousand  years.  This  dilatoriness  of  move- 
ment in  the  wide,  visible  orbit  contrasts  singularly  with  the 
prompt  circulation,  on  its  own  account,  of  the  minor  com- 
ponent. Once  in  three  days  it  travels  round  an  obscure 
satellite,  the  iron-lines  in  its  spectrum  testifying  to  a  con- 
siderable alternating  velocity  of  approach  and  recession. 
Moreover,  some  slight  progressive  inequalities  in  the  mode 
of  its  alternation  were  interpreted  by  M.  B41opolsky  as 
effects  of  perturbation.  The  major  axis,  in  fact,  of  the 
ellipse  in  which  the  bright  and  dark  pair  circulates  pivots 
round  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  of  periastron  *  boxes 
<  the  compass '  in  a  period  of  four  and  a  third  years.  The 
disturbance  is  believed  to  be  occasioned  by  tne  flattened 
shapes  of  the  connected  bodies ;  and  this  again  argues  their 
quick  axial  rotation.  Thus,  the  system  of  Castor  offers  in 
itself  a  field  for  profound  and  stimulating  enquiries. 

But  perhaps  the  most  critical  discovery  yet  made  in  this 
department  is  that  of  the  duplicity  of  Capella.  The  premier 
sttur  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was,  by  Professor  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Newall,  independently  identified  in  1899  as  a 
spectroscopic  binary,  composed  of  two  brilliant  orbs,  circuit- 
ing each  other  with  a  relative  velocity  of  thirty-six  miles  a 
second,  in  a  period  of  104  days.  They  are  spectrally  dis- 
similar. The  primary  gives  light  of  precisely  the  solar 
quality ;  its  companion  is  a  star  of  the  intermediate  variety 
exemplified  by  Procyon.  Either  of  them  would  vastly  out- 
shine our  sun.  Capella  is  the  only  spectroscopic  binary 
with  a  well-determined  parallax.  It  corresponds  to  a  light- 
journey  of  forty  years.  We  see  the  star  where  and  as  it 
was  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  Its  luminous 
output  is  then  measurable,  and  proves  to  be  no  less  than 
102  times  that  of  the  sun.  The  solar  component,  moreover, 
contributes  at  least  twice  as  heavily  to  this  total  as  its  less 
advanced  attendant.  It  is  a  globe  of  about  seventy  times 
the  sun's  light-power,  and  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
possess  a  radiating  surface  of  seventy  times  the  solar  photo- 
spheric  area.  This  being  so,  its  volume  should  be  586  times 
^^at  of  our  sun ;  and,  provided  there  were  no  difference  in 
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mean  density,  586  times  the  sun's  attractive  force  should 
reside  in  this  prodigious  body.  Now,  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  Capella  has  actually  been  seen  as  a  pair  at 
Greenwich.  Not  distinctly  separated,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the 
proper  intervals  given  by  the  spectroscopic  data,  as  an 
'  elongated '  disc.  This  is  not  impossible,  and  would  afford 
striking  testimony  to  the  qualities  of  the  twenty-eight  inch 
refractor  lately  built  for  the  Boyal  Observatory  by  Sir 
Howard  Grubb ;  but  at  Lick  the  star  has  always,  up  to  this, 
seemed  perfectly  round.  An  orbit  has,  however,  been 
calculated  from  the  Greenwich  measures,  imperfect  though 
they  necessarily  are ;  and  it  implies  that  the  joint  mass  of 
the  couple  is  seventeen  times  that  of  the  sun.  The  dis- 
crepancy with  the  knowu  strength  of  their  light-emission  is 
startling;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  ever  completely  recon- 
ciled. Researches  into  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  stars 
tend  continually  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  the  giant 
suns  of  space  are,  in  general,  comparatively  tenuous  in  com- 
position— ^that  their  gravitating  power  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  their  shining  faculty.  Investigations  of  the  system 
of  Capella  will  have  an  important  beariog  on  this  f  unda- 
mentfid  question. 

We  now  come  to  binaries  which  are  variables  as  well. 
They  are  variable^  moreover,  in  a  special  manner.  Usually 
constant  iu  light,  they  are  subject  to  brief,  regular  accesses 
of  obscurity.  They  are,  in  fact,  mutually  eclipsing  pairs. 
Their  existence  is,  so  to  speak,  inevitable.  Among  a  number 
of  close  double  stars  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion 
revolving  in  planes  passing  nearly  through  the  earth,  and 
hence  occulting  one  another  when  they  come  into  conjunc- 
tion. The  model  'eclipse-star'  is  Algol,  in  the  Head  of 
Medusa.  The  true  explanation  of  its  changes  was  suggested 
in  1788  by  John  Goodricke,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  one  of  those 
'  whom  the  gods  love.'  Upwards  of  a  century  later^  the 
theory,  having  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  Pickering,  was 
spectroscopically  verified  by  Yogel.  He  found  that,  pre- 
viously to  each  minimum,  the  star  had  a  large  velocity  of 
recession,  and,  subsequently  to  each  minimum,  an  equal 
velocity  of  approach.*  The  eclipses  then  occur  at  the 
furthest  part  of  the  orbit,  when  the  radiant  primary  passes 
behind  a  dark,  bulky  satellite.  They  last  about  twelve 
hours,  and  recur  once  in  two  days  twenty-one  hours.    Their 

*  Deducting,  that  Is  to  say,  the  uniform  rate  of  2*8  miles  a  neoond, 
at  which  the  entire  system  advances  in  our  direction. 
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Aaother  bwirtw  Algol  ii  set  with  in  S  Libts,  the  umilar 
tight-ckaagca  of  wbidh  were  niailarij  aeeoonted  for  bj  Mr. 
W.  S.  AdatM**  ■peetioecofuc  deaMmsteadoD,  in  1902,  of  the 
Mar's  binaijchancter*  A  third  ecHpaing  star — XTaori— cer- 
tified to  be  such  by  M.  Befepobk;  in  1897,  be  kwga  to  a  different 
category.  The  eoapaaion  ia,  in  this  case,  to  some  extent 
lowBoos;  and  the  eoneaponding  slight  secondary  eclipse 
was  noted  by  M.  Ftasamann,  of  Monster,  twelve  yein  ago. 
A  peeoliar  varietj  of  the  Algfd  claas  was  first  signaliaed  in 
U  C^hei,  a  einenmpolar  star  which  drops  rapidly  to  one- 
seventh  its  normal  bhghtnesa  once  in  two  and  a  half  days, 
the  totality,  as  it  may  be  termed,  lasting  two  honrB.  Pro- 
temcr  Kckwing  sappoees  that,  dnring  those  two  hoora  of 
'  atationarj  minimum,*  tiie  body  seen  at  mazimam  is  entirely 
concealed  by  a  satellite  of  greatly  soperior  dimensions, 
thoogh  fitr  inferior  Inminoeity.  The  orbital  movement  of 
this  extraordinary  pair  appears  to  be  subject  to  marked 
pertorbationa,  the  unravelling  of  which  Bfaoatd  materially 
increase  knowledge.  Analogoos  conditions  evidently  prevail 
in  the  system  of  W  Delphini.  The  variability  of  this  object 
was  detected  by  Misa  Welle,  of  Harvard  College,  through 
the  absence  from  one  phot<^Taphic  plate  examined  by  her 
of  a  tiny  star-dot  imprinted  apon  seventy-one  others  of  the 
same  region.  This  was  in  1895,  and  the  eclipse  so  strangely 
attested  had  taken  place  September  16,  1891,  when  the  star, 
being   below   the   twelfth    magnitude,    was    chemically   in- 

'  ave  already  been  registered, 
e.  They  present  phenomena 
phase  and  greidation  of 
endlessly  modified  obscnra- 
ly  arise  from  the  alternate 
bes.     Of  this  sort  are  the 
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miniina  of  Y  Oygni.  Tbey  are  dnplicated  in  every  period  of 
revolntioD,  and  recor  ODoe  in  thirty-six  hours,  when  the 
normal  light  of  the  star  is  halved.  The  components  thas 
appear  to  bo  twin  globes,  totally  eclipsing  one  another  as 
they  gyrate  level  with  the  line  of  sight.  Their  orbit  itself 
has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Don^r,  from  photometrical 
evidence,  to  revolve  in  forty-one  years.  For  the  changing 
relations  of  its  elliptic  form  to  the  line  of  conjnnction  alter 
sensibly  and  regularly  the  intervals  between  successive 
eclipses.  This  same  kind  of  disturbance  has  become 
manifest,  as  our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded, 
through  spectroscopic  measures  in  the  system  of  Castor,  and 
is  doubtless^  in  bol^  cases,  due  to  an  identical  cause. 

The  chances  of  eclipse  diminish  progressively  as  the 
periodic  time  of  the  revolving  bodies  increases;  and  the 
chances  of  detection  likewise.  Firstly,  because  a  smaller 
angle  of  inclination  suffices  for  the  escape  of  mutual  pro- 
jection in  a  wide,  than  in  a  narrow  orbit ;  secondly^  because 
eclipses,  even  should  they  occur,  must  be  relatively  in- 
frequent. The  stars  could  then  be  caught  at  minimum  only 
by  a  happy  accident  of  observation.  And  we  find,  accordingly, 
that  Algol-variables  are  usually  very  rapid  couples,  some  of 
them  finishing  a  circuit  in  less  than  a  day.  The  slowest  of 
oar  acquaintance,  until  quite  recentl}',  was  S  Cancri,  with 
its  period  of  nine  and  a  half  days.  But  in  April  1902, 
Mrs.  Fleming,  who  ably  superintends  the  women's  depart- 
ment of  photographic  measurement  at  Harvard  College, 
discovered  a  star  in  Cygnns,  the  phases  of  which  are 
recurrent  in  thiriy-one  days,  and  need  two  for  their 
completion.  A  stationary  minimum  lasting  twelve  hoars 
seems  to  imply  a  total  eclipse  by  a  dim,  Sstended  body, 
giving  no  more  than  one-sixteenth  the  light  of  the  com- 
paratively small  star  with  which  it  forms  an  ill-assorted 
couple. 

Three  variable  stars,  namely,  8  Cephei,  rj  Aquilse,  and 
^  Gteminorum,  have  been  found  to  revolve  round  obscure 
companions  in  the  precise  period  of  their  light-change,  yet 
without  undergoing  eclipse.  This  negative  inference  is 
based  upon  spectroscopic  evidence  showing  that  they  are 
far  from  conjunction  at  the  epochs  of  minimam.  Their 
variability,  accordingly,  offers  a  still  unsolved  problem.  The 
fluctuations,  nevertheless,  of  another  species  of  ^  short-period 
*  variables,'  are  plausibly  referred  to  a  purely  geometrical 
cause.  They  continue,  indeed,  without  interruption,  and 
must  hence  be  sig^ficant  of  the  continuous  though  alter- 
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or  spheroids. 

Tet  tbe  icn^rf  rnilFtiiMSj  vUck  have  been  de^doped  by 

are  boc  wkoQ^  inadmiiwible ;  and  if 

visk  pecuMUOTed  notioiis,  the  notion  a, 

give  vaj  to  the  frets.    A  star  in  the  Poop 

of  Aigo  beijai^  to  this  pfcaliar  rises      Mr.  A.  W.  Roberts, 

d  Lofcdale,  Ospe  Golooy,  who  has  coltiTated,  with  signal 

yieteflSj  the  field  of  stdlar  Tsziafailityy  long  neglected  in  the 

aoathem  hemispherey  dfififd  picciaely,  in  1900,  after  seyeral 

preliiainary  atteaplB»  thelawof  light-diange  for  Y  Pappis.* 

Tha^  a  bmafy  eoasbination  was  leaUy  in  question  had  been 

already  ptored  by  speetrogn^thie  determinations  at  Hanrard 

Coil^f^;  and  Mr.  Boberts  showed  that  the  components 

match  in  siae,  alchoogh   not    in    brightness,  and    hence 

prodnee,  by  their  mntnal  trauits,  edipaes  of  unequal  depth, 

each  pair  bong  comprised  in  theorbital  period  of  thirty-Bve 

hours.    And  since  they  proceed  continuously,  one  merging 

into  the  next,  it  k  dear  that  the  stars  rerolre  in  contact. 

They  must  abo  be  conaideraUy  distorted  in  shape  by  their 

unsymmetricsUy  acting  pull  upon  one  another,  and  this 

again  cannot  but  sensibbr  modify  the  courre  of  the  phases. 

Theoretically,  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  fix  the  extent 

of  deriation  from  sphericity  in  the  occulting  globes  from 

measures  of  their  increasing  and  decreasing  light.     But  in 

practice  this  possibility  cotM  not  be  redUsed,  '  the  con- 

*  ditions  of  the  problem,'  as  Mr.  Boberts  says,t  ^  being  too 

'complex,  the  nature  of  the  fwces  to  be  considered  too 

'  indefinite,  and  the  data  at  our  disposal  too  meagre '  to  admit 

of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  being  arrived  at. 

The  stars  of  Y  Puppis  are  extremely  tenuous  bodies.  If 
truly  contiguous,  they  cannot,  Mr.  Boberts  finds,  be  of  more 
than  one-fiftieth  the  sun's  density^  or  one  thirty-eighth  that 
of  water.  This  may  seem  difBcuIt  of  admission,  yet  the 
well-ascertained  high  d^^ree  of  rarity  in  other  sidereal 
masses  bids  us  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  incredible,  especially 
since  data  procared  with  the  spectroscope  will,  when  fully 
discussed,  serve  decisively  to  test  the  matter. 

Y  Puppis  18  not  an  unique  specimen  of  a  *  dumb-bell ' 
system.  The  ingenious  calculations  of  Pkt)fe8sor  6.  W. 
Myers  t  warrant  the  belief  that  another  is  met  with  in  the 
famous  yariable  /8  Lyrse ;  and  the  light-changes  of  U  Pegasi 
and  B'  Centauri  are  of  n  strictly  analogous  character.    Such 

♦  Astron.  Jouma],  No.  477. 

t  Astrophysical  Joumal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  188.     t  Ibid.,  voL  vii.  p.  1. 
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combinations  inspire  exti-aordinary  interest.  They  place 
before  us  doable  stars  in  process  of  being  made,  and  instruct 
us,  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
process.  Their  existence  might  indeed  be  described  as  a 
corollary  to  certain  propositions  laid  down  by  Dr.  T.  J.  J. 
See  in  a  thesis  first  printed  in  1892  as  a  diploma  performance 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  quoted,  in  the  more  extended  form  afterwards 
gxven  to  it,  among  the  headings  to  this  article.  It  quickly 
made  its  mark,  and  has  strongly  and  permanently  influenced 
the  thoughts  of  cosmogonists. 

Dr.  See  was  forcibly  impressed  with  two  points  of  contrast 
between  the  planetary  scheme  and  the  binary  systems 
stadied  by  him.  These,  he  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  move 
in  orbits  of  markedly  elongated  shapes.  He  estimated  *  the 
*  averse  eccentricity  among  double  stars  at  about  twelve 
^  times  that  found  in  our  own  system.'  Further,  the 
approximate  equality  in  mass  of  conjoined  stars  compared 
80  strangely  with  the  enormous  disparity,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  sun  and  his  planets  that  he  proceeded  to 
enquire  whether  these  characteristics  might  not  be  connected 
as  cause  and  effect.  An  affirmative  answer  was  recommended 
by  a  full  development  of  the  theoretical  consequences  of 
tidal  friction. 

These  were  first  adequately  discussed  in  Professor  Darwin's 
memoir  on  the  origin  of  the  moon,  presented  to  the  Boyal 
Society,  December  18, 1879.  The  condition  of  our  satellite, 
however,  exemplifies  them  but  feebly  in  comparison  with 
the  pronounced  form  which  they  must  take  in  a  multitude 
of  stellar  systems.  For  they  gain  importance  with  the 
approach  to  equality  of  the  bodies  acted  upon.  Solar  tidal 
friction,  accordingly,  has  not,  it  would  appear,  sensibly 
modified  the  orbital  movement  of  any  of  the  solar  dependents. 
It  has,  indeed,  checked  the  rotation  of  some  of  them  through 
the  operation  of  sun-raised  tides ;  but  the  counter-effects  of 
tides  raised  by  planets  on  the  sun  are  too  small  to  be  of  any 
account.  But  the  earth  and  moon  are  not  so  vastly  dispro- 
portioned  in  mass  as  the  sun  and  the  largest  of  his  planets ; 
and  here  both  orbital  and  axial  motion  betray  the  influence 
of  tidal  friction,  although  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent 
as  where  co-ordinate  globes  are  concerned. 

'Tides,'  Dr.  See  writes,  'are  coBmic  phenomena  as  universal  as 
gravitation  itself;  and  since  tidal  fi*iction  will  operate  in  every  system 
of  fluid  bodies  which  w  endowed  with  a  relative  motion  of  its  parts,  we 
that  the  general  agency  of  bodily  tides  gives  rise  to  most  important 
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secular  changes  in  the  figures  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  tidal  alterations  of  figure,  which  modify  the  attraction  on  neigh- 
bouring bodies,  will  become  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  double 
stars  and  double  nebuls,  where  two  large  fluid  masses  in  comparative 
proximity  are  subjected  to  their  mutual  gravitation ;  and  hence,  if  the 
bodies  of  such  a  system  be  rotating  as  well  as  revolving,  the  secular 
working  of  tidal  friction  becomes  an  agency  of  great,  and,  indeed,  of 
paramount  importance.  ...  It  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
great  eccentricities  now  observed  among  double  stars  have  arisen  from 
the  action  of  tidal  friction  during  immense  ages ;  that  the  elongation 
of  the  real  orbits,  so  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  apparent  ellipses 
described  by  the  stars,  is  the  visible  trace  of  a  physical  cause  which 
has  been  working  for  millions  of  years.  It  appears  that  the  orbits  were 
originally  nearly  circular,  and  theit  under  the  working  of  the  tides  in 
the  bodies  of  the  stars  they  have  been  gradually  expanded  and  ren- 
dered more  and  more  eccentric.' 

The  lag  of  tide-waves  on  yisooas  spheroids  is  the  cir- 
cumstance essential  to  the  process  in  question.  Their  dis- 
placement forward,  consequent  opon  rapid  rotation,  enables 
them  to  puU  the  tide-raising  body  along  a  slowly  widening 
path;  and  since  this  pull  varies  inversely  as  the  seventh 
power  of  the  distance,  the  slightest  initiid  deviation  from 
circularity  in  the  orbit  of  the  affected  body  sets  up  a 
progressive  inequality  in  the  strength  of  its  action.  More- 
over, the  condition  for  starting  it  is  sure  to  be  present, 
orbits  never  being  geometrically  perfect  circles.  Unsym- 
metrical  expansion  hence  ensues,  and  increased  eccentricity. 

Now  if,  during  unnumbered  ages,  tidal  friction  has 
effectively  tended  to  push  double  stars  apart,  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  they  were  quite  close  together — 
when  they  circulated  quickly  along  very  slightly  oval  tracks, 
in  periods  of  a  few  days  or  hours.  They  would  then  have 
been  spectroscopic  binaries.  Further,  the  mathematical 
investigations  of  Jacobi,  Poincar^,  and  Darwin  countenance 
the  view  that  such  pairs  originated  through  the  fission  of 
a  primitive  spheroid,  or  ^  apioid,'  under  the  stress  of  its 
accelerated  rotation,  and  tliis  gradually  and  tranquilly, 
duplicity  developing  almost  insensibly  out  of  singleness. 
Stars  like  Y  Puppis  are  thus,  we  are  led  to  believe,  in  the 
stage  antecedent  to  complete  separation.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether,  at  the  present  moment,  they  are  double  or  single. 
They  still  cling  together,  but  merely  by  their  common 
possession  of  a  shallow  photospheric  layer,  destined  probably 
in  a  future  that  may  be  called  immediate,  by  cosmical  time- 
reckoning,  to  break  up^  and  leave  the  stars  distinct,  though 
intimately  connected   bodies.     And  the   double   system  at 
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last  fonned  will  begin  at  onoe  to  undergo  the  all  but  endless 
processes  of  tidal  evolution. 

Here  then,  so  &r  as  human  insight  has  jet  penetrated, 
we  have  the  history  of  the  majestic  systems  with  which  the 
heayens  are  profusely  strewn.  They  are,  in  their  main 
outlines,  the  products  of  tidal  friction.  Through  its  agency, 
spectroscopic  developed  into  telescopic  binaries.  Even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  solar  domain.  Professor  Darwin's 
insistence  upon  its  effects  has  profoundly  altered  the  aspect 
of  cosmogony;  and  Dr.  See's  further  research  leaves  little 
doubt  that  they  have  been  incomparably  more  influential 
upon  the  relations  of  coupled  stars  than  upon  those  of  the 
sun  and  planets.  The  early  stages  of  creation  are  contem- 
plated by  us  from  a  point  of  view  unattainable  by  Laplace  or 
HerscheL  We  not  only  recognise  potencies  totally  unknown 
to  them,  but  we  learn  from  their  ignorance  to  estimate  our 
own.  The  glimpse  we  have  gained  of  complex  powers  and 
influences  strange  to  our  predecessors  warns  us  to  be 
fTepB,red  for  the  subversion  of  our  theories  by  the  subtle 
intervention  of  others  still  undisclosed  and  unimaginable. 

The  wide  prevalence  of  a  conjugate  arrangement  among 
the  Sims  of  space  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
nature.     That  it  has  an  express  purpose  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  admit,  although  its  drift  defy  our  faculties  of  conjecture. 
We  instinctively  look  to  organic  life  as  the  one  end  of  all 
the   contrivances  displayed   in  celestial  architecture ;   but 
double  stars  can  scarcely,  according  to  our  ideas,  provide 
ideal  abodes  for  animated  beings.     Their  trains  of  planets, 
if  any  are  attached  to  them,  would  be  exposed  to  extreme 
vicissitudes    of   climate,  and    vehement    perturbations    of 
movement.    The  adventures  of  comets  falling  under  the 
temporary  sway  of  Jupiter  exemplify  the  possible  lot  of 
dependent  bodies  in  a  duplex  system.     Their  elliptic  orbits 
might,  at  a  given  moment,  be  transformed  into  hyperbolas, 
when  the  inhabited  worlds  traversing  them  would,  irresis- 
tibly and  irrevocably,  be  driven  forth  into  outer  darkness,  to 
wander  homeless  through  the  unending  solitudes  of  space. 

The  truth  is,  as  Dr.  See  has  well  pointed  out,  that  we  do 
not  know,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing,  whether  or  not 
the  solar  family  is  solitary  in  the  universe. 

'  If  such  incoDBideTabie  companioDs  as  our  sun  poBBesses,'  he 
writes,*  '  attend  the  fixed  stare,  they  would  neither  be  visible,  Dor 
could  they  be  discovered  by  any  perturbations  which  they  might  pro- 

*  Evolution  of  the  Stellar  SjBtems,  p.  257. 
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dace.  It  Lb,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  stellar 
BTStems  include  such  bodies  as  the  planets,  and  we  are  thus  unaware 
of  the  existence  o^  any  other  system  like  our  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heavens  present  to  our  consideration  an  indefinite  number  of 
double  systems f  each  of  which  is  divided  into  comparable  masses. 
These  double  systems  stand  in  direct  contrast  to  the  plaaetary  system, 
where  the  central  body  has  746  times  the  mass  of  all  the  other  bodies 
combineJ.  In  binary  stars,  the  mass-distribution  is  evidently  double^ 
while  in  the  solar  system  it  is  essentially  single.  Whether  observa- 
tion,' he  continues,  '  will  ever  disclose  any  other  of  such  complexity, 
regularity,  and  harmony,  as  our  own  is  an  interesting  questiou  for 
the  future  of  astronomy.  It  is  certain  that  the  number  of  double  stars 
will  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  diligence  of  observers  and  the 
improvement  of  our  telescopes;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
sensible  increase  in  the  number  of  triple  and  quadruple  stars,  and  of 
stars  attended  by  dark  bodies.' 

In  some  of  these  we  might,  if  speculatively  inclined,  be 
tempted  to  locate  astral  populations.  Nothing,  at  least, 
prohibits  our  so  doing.  The  obscure  companions  of  Algol- 
stars  are,  indeed,  scarce!}'-  condensed  enough  for  that 
purpose ;  they  have  not  attained  planetary  consistence  ;  but 
members  of  telescopic  systems  which  gravitate  without 
radiating,  such  as  the  invisible  component  of  (TCancri,  might 
reasonably,  apart  from  the  doubt  already  expressed  regarding 
their  superficial  temperature^  be  deemed  habitable  in  the 
familiar  sense  of  that  vague  term.  We  cannot  know,  we 
are  helpless  to  conceive,  what  resources  of  infinite  wisdom 
might,  in  combinations  of  the  sort,  be  brought  into  play. 
But  we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  moral  from  the  proved 
physical  oneness  of  the  universe.  We  may  rest  assured 
that  our  intuitions  of  truth  and  beauty,  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  humanity,  are  shared,  perhaps  in  a  transcendent 
degree,  by  sidereal  beings  who  know  as  we  know,  if  more 
surely  and  clearly,  and  worship  what  we  worship,  though, 
we  may  hope,  with  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  Eternal 
Majesty. 
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HPhat  failure  and  saccess  are  inadeqaate  tests  of  merit 
-^  is  a  trath  whioh,  thoagh  liable  to  be  wrested  by  the 
indolent  and  incompetent  to  their  destruction,  is  sufficiently 
well  established.  Chance  plays  a  greater  part  in  human 
affairs  than  moralists  commonly  care  to  admit;  and  the 
qualities  that  make  for  success  are  not  always  the  highest. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  literature  and,  generally,  in  the 
things  of  mind. 

^  Dien,  qui  abandonne  le  monde  aux  violents  et  auz  forts,  leur 
refuse  presque  toujours  les  dons  de  finesse  qui  seals  dans  les  choses 
sp^ulatives  m^nent  k  la  y^rit^.  •  •  .  Le  discernement  des  nuances 
•era  toujours  le  fait  d*un  petit  nombre ;  mais  ce  petit  nombre,  quand 
il  ^agit  des  ceuvres  de  Tesprit,  est  le  seul  dont  le  suffrage  doire  ^tre 
recherche*'  (Benan, '  Etudes  d'Histoire  Religieuse,*  p.  889.) 

The  philosophical  statesman  is  seldom  a  force  in  politics, 
or  the  theologian  a  popular  preacher :  the  writers,  at  least  of 
our  own  day,  whose  works  command  the  largest  scale  are 
scarcely  representative  of  literature  ;  a  Meredith  waits  for 
recognition  till  his  hair  is  grey.    To  cateh  the  popular  ear 
an  author  must,  indeed,  possess  certain  qualities,  and  possess 
them  in  an  exceptional  degree — sentiment  of  a  sort,  imagi- 
nation, fluency,  persistence,  the  didactic  vein.    But  these 
gifte  may  be  found  where  balance,  good  taste,  humour,  the 
spiritual  insight  that  makes  the  artist,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.    The  result  is — well,  more  than  one  name  wiU 
occur  to  everybody.    It  would  be  unjust  to  M.  Zola  to  class 
him  with  sudb  persons  as  these.    He  was  a  man  of  genuine, 
if  perverse,  talent ;  but  the  success  of  his  writings,  which 
was  phenomenal,  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  wortli,  and  is 
no  index  to  his  rank  in  letters.     He  had  a  rare  power  of 
portraiture,  but  his  portraits  magnified  ;  he  saw  and  depicted 
on  an  enlarged  scale.    He  did  not  excel  in  the  delineation 
of  character :  the  finer  shades  were  an  unknown  world  to^ 
him;  neither  subtlety  nor  delicacy  of  perception  was  his. 
His  art  was  that  of  a  scene  painter,  strong  and  vivid ;  his 
reproductions  of  place  were  lifelike :   when  it  was  objected 
to  his  *  Bome '  that  much  of  it  was  guide-book,  it  should 
have  been,  added  that  it  was  the  very  best  guide-book  that 
had  ever  been  written,  even  for  Bome.    The  reader  is  liter- 
ally transported.     He  inhales  the  scent  of  the  violets  on 
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the  steps  of  tlie  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  breathes  the  heavy 
air  of  the  Corso ;  the  sun  strikes  hot  upon  him  as  he  passes 
from   it  into  the  gpreat  Piazza  beyond.      The   nataralistic 
romance  aims  at  reproduction  pare  and  simple.     It  is  seen 
at  its  best  when,  as  here,  it  reproduces  literally  what  is  worthy 
of  being  reproduced.    But  not  everything  in  nature  is  worthy  . 
of  being  reproduced.     When  every  allowance  has  been  made  v 
for  convention  and  standpoint,  there  is  a  residuum  that  is  j 
trivial  and  sordid,  and  so  out  of  place  in  art.     Nor,  in  truth, ^ 
does  the  artist,  endeavour  as  he  will,  ever  reproduce  simply. 

'  It  is  the  miod  that  sees :  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries.' 

* "  La  Terre "  n'est  pas  tant  Toeuvre  d*un  r^liste  exact 
que  d'un  id^liste  perverti,'  is  the  acute  criticism  of  fif. 
Anatole  France.  The  eye  sees  what  it  chooses  to  see,  and 
overlooks  the  rest  as  indifferent:  a  process  of  selection, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  accompanies  intelligent  action,  be 
this  what  it  may.  Zola  selected  his  subjects  as  unmistakeably 
and  as  arbitrarily  as  Chateaubriand  or  Victor  Hugo,  though 
the  principles  which  guided  his  selection  were  other  than 
theirs.  His  instinct  for  the  nauseous  bordered  on  genius, 
and  it  was  equalled  by  his  skill  in  presenting  it.     *  L  affole- 

*  ment  d'ordure,'  to  use  his  own  phrase,  possessed  him.  He 
resolved  the  atmosphere  of  life  into  stenches  ;  he  dwelt  with 
a  diseased  insistence  on  natural  processes,  on  physical  and 
moral  perversions  from  which  normally  constituted  people 
instinctively  turn  aside.  *  Zola  est  un  sanglier,'  said  one  of 
his  admirers  to  Leconte  de  Lisle,  referring  to  the  force  of 
the  author  of  *  Nana '  and  *  Pot-bouille.'     *  II  n*a  rien  de 

*  sauvage^'  was  the  answer,  suggesting  that  the  pigsty 
supplied  a  closer  parallel  than  the  forest.* 

*  I  beheld  the  world  .  .  . 
Till  down  upon  the  filthy  ground  I  dropped, 
And  tore  the  violets  up  to  get  the  worms.' 

It  is  said,  and  in  a  sense  with  truth,  that  his  books  fure 
neither  corrupt  nor  corrupting.  It  is  when  it  is  idealised 
that  evil  iascinates ;  naked  and  unashamed  it  disgusts  and 
repels.  But  this  repulsion  is  too  dearly  bought  at  the 
price  of  the  poisoning  of  the  springs  of  life.  To  see  the 
world  permanently  out  of  focus  is  a  greater  outrage  on 
Nature  than  the  passing  delinquency  which  arises  leas  from 
deliberate  choice  or  purpose  than  from  weakness  of  will. 

*  Leconte  de  Lisle  et  ses  Amie^  p.  260. 
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Others  besides  Zola  have  suffered  irom  this  defect  of  yision ; 
bat  he  was  the  first  to  erect  it  into  a  principle,  to  make  it 
the  foundation   and  common  property  of  a  school.     'Les 

*  doctrines  sont  le  reflet  du  temperament  dee  hommes/  says 
M.  Lemaitre ;  ^  le  naturalisme  est  Zola,  Zola  tout  seuL' 
Hence  his  fome ;  but  it  is  a  fikme  which  few  will  enyy. 

*  Certes  je  ne  lui  nierai  point  sa  detestable  gloire/  is  the 
judgement  of  the  first  of  living  critics  on  ^  La  Terre.' 

'PerBonne  ayant  loi  D*ayait  ^iev^  un  si  bant  tas  dUmmondioes. 
C'est  ]k  son  moDument,  dont  on  ne  peat  contester  la  grandeur.  Jamais 
homme  n'avait  fait  on  pareil  effort  pour  avilir  I'hamanite,  insuiter  k 
toates  les  images  de  la  beaut^  et  de  ramour,  nier  tout  ce  qui  est  bon 
et  tout  ce  qui  est  bien.  Jamais  homme  n'avait  k  ce  point  m^connu 
rid^al  des  hommes.  II  y  a  en  nous  tons,  dans  les  petits  oomme  dans 
les  grands,  chez  lee  humbles  comme  chez  les  superbes,  un  instinct  de 
la  beaut^,  an  d^sir  de  ce  qui  ome  et  de  ce  qui  d^core,  qui,  r^pandas 
dans  le  monde,  font  la  charme  de  la  vie.  M.  Zola  ne  le  sait  pas.  II 
y  a  dans  Tbomme  un  besoin  infini  d'aimer  qui  le  divinise.  M.  Zola 
ne  le  sait  pas.  Le  d^sir  et  la  pudeur  se  mdlent  parfois  en  nuances 
deiicieoses  dans  les  ftmes.  M.  Zola  ne  le  sait  pas.  II  est  sur  la  terre 
des  formes  magnifiques  et  de  nobles  pens^es ;  il  est  des  ftmes  puree  et 
des  ooeurs  h^iques.  M.  Zola  ne  le  sait  pas.  Bien  des  faiblesses 
mtoe,  bien  des  erreurs  et  des  fiiutes  ont  leur  beaat^  touchante.  La 
douleur  est  sacr^e.  La  saintet^  des  larmes  suffit  k  rendre  I'homme 
aaguste  k  Thomme.  M.  Zola  ne  le  sait  pas.  II  ne  sait  pas  que  les 
grftcee  sont  d^entes,  que  Tironie  philosophique  est  indulgente  et 
douce,  et  que  les  cboses  humaines  n*inspirent  que  deux  sentiments 
aux  eeprits  bien  ^its :  Padmiration  et  la  piti^.  M.  Zola  est  digne 
d'one  profonde  piti^.*  ( Anatole  France,  '  La  Vie  Litt^raire,'  tome  i. 
p.  236.) 

The  indictment  is  as  severe  as  it  is  merited ;  but  it  is  an 
indictment  of  the  artist,  not  the  man.  Men  are  not  to  be 
judged,  happily,  by  their  opinions,  literary,  artistic,  or 
otherwise ;  by  the  school  or  sect  to  which  they  belong.  The 
blundering  logic  which  concludes  from  these  things  to 
character  and  conduct  is  belied  at  e^ery  turn  by  experience, 
because  opinion  and  belief  are  on  the  surface,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  for  us  ;  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  essential  and  our  own.  The  last  years  of  Zola's  life  fell  on 
one  of  those  decisive  moments  in  a  people's  history  when  the 
good  and  the  bad  range  themselves  instinctively  on  opposite 
sides.  Such  moments  are  rare.  Ordinarily — and  this  is 
what  makes  life  so  difficult  for  most  of  us — truth  and  false- 
hood are  interwoven  in  what  seems  an  inextricable  con- 
fusion ;  but  it  is  not  so  always.  In  the  case  referred  to  the 
indiridnal  in  whom  the  conflict  centred  was  as  transparent 
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a  symbol  as  was  the  wounded  trayeller  in  the  parable ;  the 
issue  was  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  The 
nation  was  beside  itself  with  rage  and  terror ;  no  fiction  was 
too  palpable  for  acceptance,  no  crime  too  atrocious  for  justi- 
fication; the  panic  swept  over  all,  irrespective  of  ckiss  or 
calling ;  the  official  guardians  of  religion  and  morality  were 
the  first  to  betray  their  charge.  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes !  The  priest  and  the  Leyite,  not  content  with  the 
negative  attitude  of  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  hounded 
on  the  bolder  but  not  more  guilty  criminals  to  their  bloody 
work.  It  required  no  ordinary  courage  to  stand  against  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  feeling;  the  names  of  religion  and 
patriotism  were  invoked  to  cover  the  vilest  treasons,  to  make 
foul  things  fair  and  fair  foul.  A  few  there  were  who  dared, 
greatly  daring ;  representatives  of  unpopular  creeds,  Jews, 
Protestants,  Freethinkers,  Catholics  of  the  less  orthodox 
type ;  journalists,  and  men  of  letters,  who  had  hitherto 
made  little  show  of  seriousness  of  purpose  and  given  littie 
evidence  of  power  of  self-sacrifice  to  a  cause.  It  is  to  the 
immortal  honour  of  Zola  that  he  was  foremost  among 
these  men;  that  in  the  eternal  battie  between  light  and 
darkness  he  struck  unhesitatingly  and  without  flinching 
for  light. 

That  he  should  have  acted  as  he  did  on  this  memorable 
occasion  was  not  so  surprising  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight ;  it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  read  him 
between  the  lines,  and  took  the  trouble  to  disentagle  the  idea 
underlying  his  work  from  its  very  unideal  setting.  An 
immense  pity  for  mankind  fiUed  him ;  life,  as  he  saw  it,  was 
as  the  scroll  of  the  prophet — in  it  was  written  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe.  He  surveyed  the  world  as  one 
colour-blind  :  its  beauty  and  joy  escaped  him  ;  he  saw  only 
its  reverse  side — its  cruelty,  its  wretchedness,  its  pain.  But 
if  he  raked,  like  Swift,  among  the  fceees  of  humanity,  it  was 
not  with  Swift's  savage  scorn  and  hopelessness :  he  had 
compassion  on  the  multitude,  black  as  he  painted  it ;  he 
looked  for  a  better  day  far  o£P.  In  the  Trilogy  of  the  Three 
Cities — Lourdes,  Some,  and  Paris — this  side  of  him  comes 
uppermost :  where  the  description  is  most  minute  and  micro- 
scopic it  is  subordinate  to  a  purpose  which  cannot  escape 
the  most  superficial  reader.  These  volumes  embody  his 
philosophy  and  set  forth  his  criticism  of  life.  That  the 
philosophy  is  not  that  of  a  philosopher,  that  the  criticism  is 
>t  that  of  a  critic,  may  be  granted.  One  whole  side  of 
% — and  that  the  most  real  and  the  most  illuminating — 
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lay,  as  has  been  said,  outside  the  field  of  his  vision ;  and, 
on  the  other,  his  limitations  are  patent.  He  sees  eyerything 
nnder  an  artificial  light  and  in  masses  of  nnrelieved  colour : 
he  is  direct  to  the  verge  of  brutality,  and  beyond  it ;  he  is 
blind  to  half-tints  and  effects  of  shadow.  His  work,  there- 
fore, leaves  an  impression  of  glare  :  he  never  suggests,  he 
never  interprets;  his  pictures  have  no  background;  th6 
figures  are  larger,  the  landscape  is  more  clearly  defined^ 
than  in  Nature.  His  talent  is  that  of  a  supremely  clever 
journalist :  its  strength  consists  in  the  power  of  catching 
and  presenting  certain  salient  features  of  a  situation ;  ito 
defect  in  a  certain  lack  of  intelligence  and  insight,  an 
inability  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  to  get  away  ^om  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  man.  This,  indeed,  raised  to  a 
high  point,  is  M.  Zola's  own  standpoint— and  limit.  Clearly 
as  he  sees  what  he  sees,  he  sees  less  than  many  lesser  men 
see :  he  is  weak  in  analysis,  and  weaker  in  construction ;  he 
has  more  feeling  than  knowledge,  more  heart  than  head* 
A  philosophy  of  the  man  in  the  street ;  yet  such  a  philo* 
sophy  has  its  uses  :  its  grasp  of  fact  keeps  it  in  touch  with 
experience ;  while,  as  documents,  as  a  record  of  the  average 
mind  of  the  time  that  produced  them,  the  works  in  which  it 
is  contained  are  of  lasting  worth.  If  they  are  monotonous, 
so,  for  most  men,  is  existence ;  if  they  are  crowded  with  a 
mass  of  petty  detail,  so  is  the  world  as  it  presents  itself  to 
us;  if  one  note — that  of  religion — is  pressed  with  what 
may  seem  undue  persistence,  it  is  because  religion,  taken 
largely,  constitutes  half  and  underlies  the  whole  of  life. 

The  canvas  in  each  of  the  three  works  is  crowded :  un 
grand  mouvement  de  fotUe,  this  is  what  Zola  delights  in 
painting;  a  hundred  minor  dramas  wind  in  and  round 
without  obscuring  the  essential  plot.  This  is  simple.  Pierre 
Froment  has  inherited  the  religious  temperament  from  his 
mother  and  the  scientific  irom  his  father,  a  distinguished 
chemist.  On  the  strength  of  the  first  he  enters  the  priest- 
hood, his  mind  as  yet  unformed.  The  seminary  training 
leaves  his  intelligence  dormant ;  later  the  inevitable  awaken- 
ing comes.  He  becomes  conscious  of  himself,  his  sur- 
roundings, his  faculties :  the  scientific  position  dawns  upon 
him ;  the  dogmatic  fades,  gradually  but  surely,  like  night 
before  day.  It  is  not  a  break,  but  a  development:  the 
horizon  has  expanded ;  the  grown  man  puts  away  childish 
thing^.  Such  transitions,  however,  are  painful :  the  ties 
that  bind  us  to  the  past,  our  ovm  and  that  of  our  fellow- 
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men,  to  that  which,  if  it  does  not  actnally  constitute,  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  all  that  is  best  in  historj  and 
life  that  the  two  appear  inseparable,  are  not  easily  broken ; 
he  struggles  to  retain  or  recover  his  dying  faith.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  betakes  himself  to  Loordes,  the  centre  of 
popular,  and  Borne,  the  centre  of  official  Catholicism.  In 
neither  can  he  find  rest;  the  one  is  Illusion,  the  other 
Survival,  The  last  volume  of  the  series,  *  Paris,'  leaves  him 
in  what,  according  to  M.  Zola,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter — a  scientific  and  philanthropic  raoralism,  progressive 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  but  knowing  no  horizon 
beyond  the  present : — 

*  Tecum  habita,  et  nor  is  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellez.' 

^Lourdes'  is  a  description,  remarkable  both  from  a 
psychological  and  pathological  standpoint,  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  witnessed  at  the  famous  Grotto ;  a  description  so 
full  and  so  detailed  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of 
certain  forms  of  hysteria;  of  the  abnormal  physical  and 
mental  conditions  which  accompany  manifestations  of 
religious  enthusiasm  on  a  large  scale.  Its  subject  is  popular 
religion — religion,  that  is,  experienced  not  as  the  easj 
church-going  world  experiences  it,  but  as  an  elementid 
passion  possessing  men  like  love,  fear,  or  hated — swaying, 
uprooting,  devastating :  popular  as  opposed  to  philosophical 
— unreflecting,  appealing  to  emotion,  careless  of  symmetry 
in  conception  and  form.  To  see  in  the  book  no  more  than 
a  criticism  of  certain  beliefs  and  devotions  of  modem 
Catholicism  is  to  miss  its  real  meaning.  It  is  natural  that 
a  French  writer  should  take  these  things  as  his  text,  but 
they  are  the  text  only ;  the  discourse  based  upon  them  is 
of  wider  application.  *  These  things  are  an  allegory  ; '  the 
story  of  Bemadette  is  repeated  wherever  suffering  and 
aspiration  meet  in  the  heart  of  man. 

'Si  le  r^ve  d^une  enfiuit  soufirante  avait  suffi  pour  amener  les 
peuples,  pour  &ire  pleuvoir  les  millions,  et  pousser  du  sol  une  cit6 
nouvelle,  n'^tait-ce  pas  que  ce  rive  venait  apaiser  im  peu  )a  fidm  des 
pauvres  bommes  ?  rinsatiable  besoin  quails  ont  d'ltr^  tromp^  et  con- 
»o\6b  ?  £Ue  avait  rouvert  rinconnu,  saos  doute,  k  on  momeot  social 
et  hiBtorique  favorable ;  et  les  f oules  B*^taient  pr^ipit^es.  Oh  !  se 
r^fugier  dan<s  le  myst^re,  quand  la  r^alit^  ebt  si  dure,  s*en  remettra 
au  miracle,  puisque  la  nature  crueUe  semble  une  longue  injustice ! 
Mais  on  a  beau  organiser  I'inconnU,  le  r^duire  en  dogmes,  en  &ire 
des  ri'ligions  r^v^Mes  ;  il  n'y  a  toujours  au  fond  que  cet  appel  de 
la  soufErance,  ce  cri  de  la  vie,  exigeant  la  sant^,  la  joie,  le  bonheur 
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firatemelle,  josqu'a  I'accepter  dans  ua  autre  monde,  s*il  ne  peat  6tre 
8ur  cette  terre.'  (*  Lourdes,*  p.  448.) 

Or,  as  M.  Zola  put  it  more  crudely  to  an  interviewer — 

'Lourdes,  the  Grotto,  the  cures,  the  miracles  are  the  creation  of 
that  need  of  the  Lie,  that  necessity  for  credulity  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature.  .  .  .  Lourdes  grew  up  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  just  as  the  Ghristiau  religion  did,  because  sutTering 
humanity  in  its  despair  must  cling  to  something,  must  have  some 
hope ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  humanity  thirsts  after  illusions. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  all  religions.' 

The  book,  then,  viewed  more  closely,  resolves  itself  into  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  religion  as  such.  Thus 
viewed  it  contains  a  tmth  and  suggests  a  falsehood.  That 
illusion  enters  into  religion  is  true :  that  religion  has  its 
origin  in,  or  is  in  itself,  illusion  is  untrue.  M.  Zola  has  '' 
fallen  into  the  common  logical  fallacy  of  taking  the  part  for 
the  whole  cause. 

*  La  religion  c'est  la  part  de  PidSal  dans  la  vie  humaine,' 
says  Benan.*  It  is  the  outlet  by  which  the  generality  of 
men  escape  from  the  prose  of  the  world  into  poetry,  from 
the  weariness,  the  pain,  the  commonplace  of  existence 
into  a  serener  air.  Hence  its  kinship  with  art  and  with 
philosophy :  for  here,  too,  the  higher  life  reveals  itself ; 
we  pass  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  And  popular  religion 
precedes  philosophical,  as  being  the  material  on  which  this 
works.  The  two  advance  with  a  certain  interval  between 
them;  the  latter  never  overtakes  or  completely  identifies 
itself  with  the  former:  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  like  two 
parallel  straight  lines,  produce  them  as  you  will,  they  never 
meet.  Each  is  relative,  the  one  to  the  feelings  the  other  to 
the  thought  of  its  time ;  but,  as  thought  varies  much  and 
feeling  little,  while  the  variations  of  philosophical  religion — 
that  is,  of  theology — are  wide  and  many,  popular  religion 
remains  much  the  same  in  every  age.  The  theological 
formulas  of  St.  Paul  were  unintelligible  to  the  generation 
which  followed  that  of  their  author;  the  key  to  his 
impassioned  dialectic  had  been  lost:  the  Platonic  meta- 
physics of  the  creeds,  the  Aristotelian  terminology  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  forensic  catchwords  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  facile  teleology  of  the  *  Evidences  * — 
these  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  are  obsolete,  and  have 
to  be  construed  to  us  as  if  out  of  a  dead  language.  Con- 
vention goes  for  so  much  in  these  matters  that  this  change 

*  Btudes  d'Histoire  Religieuse,  p.  1. 
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of  standpoint  is  interpreted  by  careless  or  superficial 
observers  as  evidence  of  unbelief.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  it  is  evidence  of  is  the  necessity  of  tiie  periodical 
revision  and  reformulation  of  our  theological  conceptions. 
New  bottles  must  be  provided  for  new  wine.  With  religious 
feeling  it  is  otherwise.  The  phenomena  of  the  first  ag^  of 
Christianity,  the  enthusiasm,  the  conviction,  the  visible  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  are  reproduced  without  substantial  change  in 
every  time.  They  are  found  indifferently  among  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  Nor  are  they  peculiar  to  Christianity.  They 
are  associated  with  religion  as  sach,  and  exist  wherever  this 
is  a  power — in  India,  or  in  Mohammedan  Africa — under  the 
most  diverse  forms.  That  illusion  entera  largely  into  these 
phenomena,  and  the  experiences  which  underlie  them,  will 
not  be  questioned.  Among  the  fif  st  Christians,  for  example, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  dogma  was  the  belief  in  the 
Parousia,  the  immediate  second  coming  of  Christ.  The 
attitude  of  the  infant  communities  was  one  of  intense 
expectation :  before  to-morrow*8  sun  rose,  or  to-day's  set. 
He  might  be  there.  The  element  of  enthusiasm,  discouraged 
in  later  days,  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  believers.  They 
heard  heavenly  voices ;  their  Lord  spoke  with  them ;  they 
saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
they  moved  was  one  of  the  marvellous.  The  broken  and 
inarticulate  cries  which  escaped  from  those  on  whom  the 
Spirit  fell  were  taken  for  unknown  tongues,  which  others 
of  the  brethren  professed  to  interpret.  They  exercised  and 
experienced  gifts  of  healing ;  they  spoke  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Anything  less  resembling  the  decorons 
functions  of  the  modern  Churches,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
than  their  assemblies  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  There  was 
neither  priest  nor  liturgy ;  every  one  prayed  or  prophesied 
aloud  as  he,  or  she,  would  :  all  spoke  or  shouted  at  the  same 
time,  no  one  being  willing  to  wait  for  his  turn  or  to  give 
way  to  another:  the  sacramental  meal  degenerated  too 
often  into  a  clamorous  and  greedy  orgy  at  which  one  was 
hungry  and  another  drunk.  ^  These  men  are  full  of  new 
*  wine,'  was  the  interpretation  put  on  the  miracle  of  Pentecost 
by  eye-witnesses.  St.  Paul,  urging  the  Corinthians  to  self- 
control,  remarks^  with  what  may  have  seemed  to  them  an 
excess  of  candour,  that  a  stranger,  admitted  to  their  religious 
gatherings,  would  in  all  probability  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  mad.*    A  party  of  order  rose  inevitably,  St. 

*  AoU  ii.  10;  1  Thessalonians  iv. ;  1  Corinthiaos  xi.  xiv. 
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Paul  being  its  leader.  He  ceased  to  insist  on  the  thought  of 
the  Paronsia,  which  he  found  by  experience  distracted  the 
converts  from  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Though  he  did 
n.ot  venture  to  condemn  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  thoroughly 
disliked  the  Glossolalia.  He  distrusted  the  external  and 
BO  called  miraculous  g^ifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  signs  and 
wonders, laying  stress  rather  on  its  fruits — charity,  meekness, 
temperance ;  *  against  such  there  is  no  law.'*  He  governed 
the  Churches  of  which  he  was  the  founder  autocratically 
enough,  and  as  one  who  magnified  his  office — when  present  by 
word  of  mouth,  when  absent  by  letters  or  by  itinerant  delegates. 
Had  his  car^r  not  been  cut  short,  the  episcopate,  or  some 
form  of  Church  government  closely  resembling  it,  might 
have  established  itself  among  the  Christian  communities 
a  century  or  more  before  it  actually  did.  But  though  for 
practical  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  subordinate  the 
enthusiastic  element  in  religion  to  the  official  it  was 
regulated,  not  eliminated :  it  has  never  been  absent  from 
Christianity  where  this  has  been  more  than  nominal ;  and 
from  time  to  time  it  has  shown,  and  shows,  itself  impatient 
of  control.  Without  it  religion  becomes  a  philosophy  or  a 
convention :  *  the  Gospel  is  an  apocalyptic  message,'  f  and 
an  apocalypse  transports  and  inspires.  XJncheck^,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sets  reason  and  sobriety  at  defiance  ;  anarchy, 
moral  and  intellectual,  follows  in  its  train.  Like  the  great 
forces  of  nature,  fire  and  flood,  it  is  a  good  servant  but  a 
bad  master :  it  can  fertilise,  but  it  can  devastate ;  it  can 
bring  to  the  birth,  but  it  can  destroy.  Better  than  any 
other  religious  communion  the  Church  of  Bome  has  known 
how  to  d€»&l  with  this  inevitable  but  ambiguous  ally ;  nowhere 
has  her  consummate  genius  for  government  shown  itself  so 
unmistakably  as  here.  The  rig^d  uniformity  of  the  Churches 
of  the  East  attempted  to  suppress  it.  *  Naturam  expellas 
'  fnrc& : '  it  reappeared  in  the  shape  of  a  thousand  fanatical 
secto,  from  the  Montaniste  and  Manichees  of  the  past  to 
the  Stundiste  and  Doukhobors  of  modem  Bassia :  stifled  in 
the  conventional  piety  of  Protestantism,  it  took  shelter 
in  dissent  of  every  variety  and  complexion,  from  Quakerism 
to  Methodism,  from  Salvationism  to  Faith  Heiding  and 
Spiritualism.  Wiser  in  her  generation,  Bome  has  known 
how  to  retain  fanatics  and  utiUse  fanaticism;  the  devotional 
life   of  Catholicism  provides  scope   for  their  ardour,  its 

*  2  Thessalonians  ii.  2,  iii.  12  ;  1  Ck>rintbiana  xir.  22, 
t  Hamack,  *  Dogmengeachichte,*^  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  for  their  activity; 
the  religious  orders  offer  the  discipline  of  a  home  to  that 
charismatic  Christianity  which  else,  overflowing  its  channels, 
would  be  lost  to  the  Church.  So  with  that  appetite  for  the 
marvellons  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature.  The  Church 
does  not — she  neither  could  nor  would — extirpate  it ;  but 
she  restrains  it,  ordinarily,  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma.  At  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Lourdes,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitudes  is  irrepressible  and  breaks  through  all 
barriers ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  the 
beginning  Bernadette*s  story  was  disbelieved  by  every  one — 
cur6,  bishop,  prefect.  The  Minister  of  Public  Worship  inter- 
vened with  the  authority  of  the  Government ;  the  Grotto 
was  closed,  the  offerings  removed. 

^  Pendant  plusieurs  mois  la  lutte  continua.  £t  ce  fut  on  specUcle 
extraordinaire  que  ces  hommes  de  bon  sens ;  le  ministre,  le  pr^fet,  le 
commissaire  de  police,  anim^  certainement  des  meilleures  intentions, 
se  battant  contre  la  foule  tonjours  croissante  des  d^esp^r^s,  qui  ne 
voulaient  pas  qu*on  leur  femi&t  la  porte  du  r^ve.  Les  autorit^ 
exigeaient  I'ordre,  le  respect  d'une  religion  sage,  )e  triomphe  de  la 
raison,  tandis  que  le  besoin  d^^tre  beureux  emportait  le  peuple  au  d^sir 
exalte  du  salut,  dans  ce  monde  et  dans  Tautre.  Oh !  ne  plus  aonfirir, 
conqu^rir  F^galit^  du  bonheur,  ne  plus  marcher  que  sous  la  protection 
d'une  M^re  juste  et  bonne,  ne  mourir  que  pour  se  r^veiller  au  ciel  1 
£t  c'^tait  forc^ment  ce  d^sir  br(ilant  des  multitudes,  cette  folie  sainte 
de  I'universelle  joie,  qui  devait  balayer  la  rigide  et  morose  conception 
d'une  soci^t^  bien  r^gl^e,  oh.  les  crises  ^pid^miques  des  hallucinations 
religieuses  sont  condamn^  com  me  attentatoires  au  repos  des  espritR 
sains.'  (*  Lourdes,*  p.  228.) 

Lourdes,  then,  is  nothing  new  either  in  history  or  in 
human  nature ;  it  is  a  particular  instance  of  a  universal 
fact.  When  it  has  been  classified  in  this  way  it  is  no 
longer  sui  generis ;  there  are  similar  phenomena  with  which 
we  can  compare  it  elsewhere.  What  must  be  our  judge- 
ment as  to  the  objectivity  of  the  element  of  the  marvellous 
common  to  such?  First,  that — like  the  supernatural, 
so  called,  in  general — it  has  to  be  largely,  very  largely,  dis- 
counted. Few  ghost  stories  will  stand  examination.  When 
first  heard  the  impression  left  is  vivid;  but,  if  we  test 
them,  the  facts  evaporate,  resolving  themselves  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  altogether,  into  hearsay,  imagination,  fiction 
conscious  or  unconscious  :  a  story  grows.  The  late  Dr.  J.  R. 
Gasquet,  in  a  remarkable  paper  contributed  to  a  Catholic 
periodical  under  the  title  of  *  The  Cures  at  Lourdes,*  *  seems 

♦  The  *  Dublin  Review,'  October  1894. 
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not  unwilling  to  extend  this  principle  to  them.  '  The  great 
^  majority  of  the  cases  I  witnessed  at  Jjoordes  were  evidently, 
'  in  one  way  or  another,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 

*  the  body ;  but  I  saw  a  few  instances  which,  if  they  9tand 

*  the  teat  of  further  in^iry  * — the  italics  are  ours — *  I  cannot 

*  ascribe  to  any  natural  agency.'  M.  Zola  examined  a 
number  of  persons  on  the  spot,  and  could  find  none  who 
would  declare  that  he  had  witnessed  a  miracle.  He  in- 
vestigated the  case  of  Clementine  Trouv^,  the  Sophie  of  the 
story,  carefully.  Having  heard  that  there  were  three  or 
four  ladies  living  in  Lourdes  who  could  guarantee  the  foists, 
he  interviewed  them.  The  first  said  no,  she  could  not 
vouch  for  anything ;  she  had  seen  nothing ;  he  had  better 
ask  some  one  else.  The  others  all  answered  in  the  same 
way ;  nowhere  was  he  able  to  find  any  corroboration  of  the 
cure,  circumstantial  as  the  account  appeared  in  the  first 
instance.  And  so  throughout.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  conscious  falsehood  in  the  witnesses ;  '  it  is  the  facts 
'  themselves  that  lie.'  Ag^in,  the  word  ^  miracle '  is,  to  say 
the  least,  ambiguous.  The  definition,  ^  Aliquid  dicitur  esse 
<  miraculum,  quod  fit  prseter  ordinem  totius  naturse  creates,'  * 
presupposes  that  the  whole  course  of  nature  Ib  known  to  us. 
But  this  is  not  so ;  the  most  willing  believer,  then,  can 
never  be  certain  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  miracle 
properly  so  called.  The  question,  it  will  be  urged,  is  one 
of  words.  Has  a  cure  been  brought  about,  at  Lourdes  or 
in  the  sick-room  or  hospital  ward  ?  it  is  God's  work.  The 
heavens  declare  His  glory.  ^  M^'us  miraculum  est  gubematio 
'  totius  mundi  quam  saturatio  quinqne  millium  hominum  de 
'  quinqne  panibus,'  says  St.  Augustine ;  f  the  order  of 
Nature  is  a  miracle  greater  and  more  significant  than  the 
signs  and  wonders  to  which,  by  an  abuse  of  language,  we 
confine  the  name.  All  the  more  misleading  is  it,  it  may  be 
replied,  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural ;  and  so,  practically,  if  not  in  words, 
to  confine  the  Deity  to  a  portion  of  the  universe  which, 
vast  as  it  is,  diminishes  as  knowledge  advances,  and  whose 
boundaries,  in  consequence,  are  fleeting  and  insecure.  This 
is  to  make  every  increase  of  knowledge  a  victory  over,  instead 
of  a  fuller  revehition  of,  the  Divine.  No  ;  He  is  all,  or  He 
is  nothing ;  we  take  all  from  Him  when  we  give  Him  less 
than  alL     The  point  insisted  on  by  the  defenders  of  the 

*  St.  Thomas, '  Summa  Theologica,'  L  i.  ex.  4. 
^  Tractatus  24  in  Joannem. 
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'  miracalous  '  character  of  the  phenomena  that  present  them** 
Belyes  at  Lonrdea  is  that  they  are  irredncible  to  law  and 
defy  classification  and  prediction.     ^  Les  gnerisons  se  pro- 
'  doisent  en  dehors  de  toates  les  regies  •  •  .  le  m^deein 
'  assiste  an  bonleTersement  de  toute  loL'  *  In  other  words,  the 
abnormal,  the  extravagant  is  a  note  of  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  Deity :  Grod  works  by  caprice,  not  by  reason ;  by 
ecmp  d^itat^  not  by  law.     We  have  not  so  learned  Him.     In 
the  arbitrajry,  the  inconsequent,  the  irrational  we  see  the 
ignorance  of  man,  not  the  finger  of  (3od.   It  is  in  the  march 
of  the  planets,  the  recorrence  of  the  seasons,  the  process 
of  history,  the  growth  of  mind — in  order,  measure,  and 
harmony — that  He  manifests  Himself  to  us.     Where  these 
are  wanting,  taoght  by  the  past,  we  surmise  the  presence 
of  forces  unknown,  or  imperfectly  known,  to  us ;  a  star  not 
yet  within  the  field  of  our  vision ;  a  veiling  rather  than  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine.    That  a  certain  number  of  cures 
for  which  medical  science  cannot  account  have  taken  place 
at  Lourdes  is  probable  enough.     There  are  few  physicians 
in  large  practice  whose  personal  experience  does  not  cover 
much   that  they   can  neither    account    for    nor    explain. 
This  shows  that  medicine  is   not  an   exact  science,   and 
has  not  reached  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  its  subject 
matter.     The  most  incredulous   scientist  will  not  demur 
to  this ;  in  particular  the  limits  of  heredity,  the  pathology 
of  the  brain,  the  nature  and  extent  of  nerve  affections, 
the    interrelation    of   what    are   loosely  distinguished  as 
physical    and    psychical   conditions  —  these    and  kindred 
departments   of   physiology   and    therapeutics   have  been 
as  yet  so  imperfectly  explored  as  to  constitute  a  terra 
incognita  to  science.      Shall  we  place  here,  since  the  map 
of   the  known   world   does   not  contain  it,   the  realm  of 
miracle  P    Alas  I  every  advance  of  knowledge  removes  it 
further  from  us ;  its  shores,  $emper  cedentia  retrOy  are  never 
reached  by  us,  sail  on  as  we  will.      They  rise  before  us  in 
the  morning  light,  and  as  we  gaze  they  vanish  :  a  floating 
bank  of  cloud,  a  mist  on  the  horizon,  hais  mocked  us;  the 
expanse  of  ocean,  infinite  and  unbroken,  surrounds  us  as  of 
old.    The  disposition  which  shows  itself  in  so  many  quarters 
to  base  faith  on  ignorance  is  consistent  neither  with  faith 
nor  sincerity;    half-belief  of  this  kind  springs  frx>m  un- 
conscious and  leads  to    conscious  unbelief.    The  instinct 
that  bids  us  escape  from  the  iron  circle  of  necessity  bj 

•Dr.  Boisaarie,  'Lourdes  :  Histoire  M^cale,'  p.  488. 
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which  we  are  hemmed  in  does  not,  indeed,  deceive  ua. 
Nothing  in  Nature  is  vain ;  desire  implicitly  contains  its 
object,  and  history  bears  witness  to  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  man.  But  this  argument,  yalid  in  itself, 
must  be  applied  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  From 
the  &ct  that  the  existence  of  a  natural  desire  implies 
the  existence  of  its  object  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  object  is  what  we  conceiTe  it  to  be.  It  may  be 
other,  far  other,  than  we  think.  It  may  be  realiseable 
only  on  another  plane  than  that  of  our  actual  experience, 
or  in  ourselTCS  rather  than  in  the  world  without.  We  look, 
for  example,  for  Wisdom,  Justice,  Benevolence.  Do  not  let 
ns  deceive  ourselves.  We  shall  not  find  these  virtues  here 
and  now  in  their  fulness;  but  we  and  the  world  become 
wiser,  more  just,  and  more  benevolent  by  desiring  them : 
fund  we  believe,  though  we  do  not  know  how  or  when  it  will 
be  so,  that  in  the  end  they  will  be  realized,  and  God  be  all  in 
all.  Such  considerations  may  throw  light  on  what,  to  those 
who  reflect,  is  so  infinitely  perplexing — ^the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  great  mass  of  prayer.  Not  one  prayer  in  a  thousand 
is  granted,  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  word;  nor  can  we 
discern  any  trace  of  law  in  the  selection  of  the  favoured 
cases.  We  can  but  remind  ourselves  that  in  its  supremest 
instance  the  prayer  of  petition  is  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  will  of  the  Father — *  if  it  be  possible,'  and 
'  nevertheless  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done.'  There  are 
antinomies  in  knowledge  which  are  to  be  recognised,  not 
reconciled ;  where  to  suppress  either  factor  is  to  introduce 
an  element  of  confusion  into  the  problem  whose  solution  is 
sought.  The  philosopher  has  reason  who,  conscious  of  the 
dependence  of  the  part  on  the  whole,  submits  himself  with 
resignation  to  the  universal  order;  the  believer,  perhaps, 
has  greater  and  more  who,  moved  by  the  pity  of  human 
things — the  lacrymcB  rerum — and  knowing  that  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  made  for  health,*  invokes  the  intervention 
of  a  higher  power  between  him  and  the  tyranny  of  Nature 
and  the  ill-will  of  man. 

*  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of;  wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  in  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  that  call  them  iriend  ? 


*  Sanabiles  fecit  nationes  orbis  terrarum,'  Wisdom  i.  14. 
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For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Boimd  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.*^ 

This  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  theological,  or  even  a 
theistiCy  interpretation  of  the  universe. 

'  The  prayer  instinct  is  independent  of  doctrinal  complicationa.  .  .  . 
Prayer,  or  inner  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  the  higher  universe 
of  which  the  visible  world  is  part,  is  a  prooees  wherein  work  is  really 
done,  and  spiricual  energy  flows  in  and  produces  effeola,  psychological 
or  material,  within  the  phenomenal  world.  But  if  we  ask  to  wkcm 
we  pray,  the  answer  (strangely  enough)  must  be  that  that  does  not 
much  matter.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  enough  of  what  takea  place  in  the 
spiritual  world  to  know  how  the  prayer  operates,  wJio  is  cognisant 
of  it,  or  through  what  channel  the  grace  is  given.  ...  To  say  that 
God  hears  us  is  merely  to  restate  the  first  principle,  that  grace  flows 
in  from  the  infinite  spiritual  world.'  ( W.  James,  '  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,'  pp.  467-485.) 

What  is  so  painful  and  so  repulsive  in  Lourdes  and 
similar  centres  of  popular  devotion  is  not  so  much  the 
fanaticism  of  the  pilgrims,  the  commercial  element  insepar- 
able from  the  necessity  of  providing  transport  and  lodging 
for  the  multitude  of  strangers,  or  even  the  incongruous 
emergence  of  those  lower  passions  never  wholly  absent 
where  men  are  met  together,  and  separated  by  so  small  an 
interval  from  overwrought  emotion,  whatever  its  source, 
as  the  deliberate  organisation  of  hysteria,  the  training  of 
suggestion,  the  exploitation  of  disease.  Everything  in  the 
pilgrimage  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
faculties,  to  stimulate,  to  excite,  to  strain.  The  insapitary 
conditions  under  which  the  journey  is  made,  the  hurry,  the 
crowding,  the  insuflBcient  food  and  sleep,  the  incessant 
religious  exercises,  the  acute  tension  of  every  sense  and 
nerve,  all  work  up  to  a  calculated  climax. 

*  Ge  fut  un  vent  de  d^lire  qui  passa,  abattant  tous  les  fionts.  .  .  . 
II  n*y  eut  plus  de  directions  possibles,  les  voix  se  confondirent,  un 
vertigo  emporta  toutes  les  volont^s.  Les  oris,  les  appels,  lea  pri^res, 
se  brisaient  dans  les  g^missements.  Dee  corps  se  soulevaient  de  leur 
grabat  de  mieere,  des  bras  tremblants  se  tendaient,  dee  mains  crisp^ 
semblaient  vouloir  arr^ter  le  miracle  au  passage.  .  .  .  Alora,  au  plus 
fort  de  cette  folic  sacr^e,  dans  les  supplications  et  dans  les  sanglots, 
comme  dans  un  orage,  lorsque  le  ciel  &*ouvre  et  que  la  foudre  tombe, 
des  miracles  ^clat^rent.  One  paralytique  se  leva,  j  eta  sea  b^quilles. 
II  y  eut  un  cri  per^ant,  une  femme  apparut,  debout  siu*  son  matelas, 
envelopp^e  d*une  couverture  blanche,  ainsi  que  d'un  suaire ;  et  Ton 
disait  que  c'^tait  une  phtisique,  k  demi-moite,  resuscitee.     Goup  sur 

*  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 
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ooTip  la  gr&ce  retentait  deux  fois  encore :  une  aveiigle  qui  aper9iit  la 
Grotte  soudainement,  dans  une  flamme ;  une  muette  qui  tomba  sur  lea 
deux  genoux  en  remerciant  )a  Sainte  Yierge,  k  voix  haute  et  claire.  Et 
toutes  se  prostemaient  de  m6me  aux  pieds  de  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes, 
^perduea  de  joie  et  de  reconnabwance/    Q  Lourdes,'  pp.  171,  404.) 

It  is  very  pitifdl,  it  is  very  humiliating,  it  is  very  vain.  For 
such  things  are,  in  truth,  the  ghost  of  a  past  which  has 
gone  from  os,  never  to  return.  The  soul  of  religfion  is  not, 
and  never  was,  in  them  ;  time  was,  indeed,  when  they  were 
associated  with  it,  but  they  are  so  no  longer ;  in  vain  do  we 
seek  the  living  among  the  dead.  No  other  conclusion  than 
that  of  Pierre  is  possible. 

*  Cela  s'lmposait  avec  la  brutality  d'un  fait ;  la  foi  naive  de  I'enfant 
qui  s'agenouille  et  qui  prie,  la  primitive  foi  des  peuples  jeunes,  courb^ 
sous  la  terreur  sacr^  de  leur  ignorance,  ^tait  morte.  Des  milliers  de 
p^lerins  avaient  beau  se  rendre  chaque  ann^  k  Lourdes,  les  peuples 
n^^ient  plus  avec  eux,  la  tentatiTe  de  cette  resurrection  de  la  foi 
totale,  de  la  foi  des  sidles  morts,  sans  r^volte  ni  examen,  devait 
^chouer  fatalement.  L'bistoire  ne  retoume  pas  en  arri^re,  Thumanitd 
ne  peut  rev^nir  k  Pen&nce,  les  temps  ont  trop  chang^  trop  de  souffles 
nouveaux  ont  sem^  de  nouvelles  moissons,  pour  que  les  hommes  d*au- 
jourd*hni  repoussent  tels  que  les  hommes  d'autrefois.  C*^tait  d^isif. 
Lourdes  n'^tait  qu'un  accident  explicable,  dont  la  violence  de  ration 
apportait  m^me  une  preuve  de  Pagonie  supreme  ou  se  d^battait  la 
croyance,  sous  Tantique  forme  de  catholicisme.  Jamais  plus  la  nation 
enti^re  ne  se  prostemerait,  comme  Tancienne  nation  croyante,  dans  les 
catb^rales  du  douzi^rae  si^e,  pareille  k  un  troupeau  docile  bou»  les 
mains  du  Maltre.  S'ent^ter  en  aveugle  k  vouloir  cela,  ce  serait  se 
briaer  contre  Fimpossible  et  courir  peut-6tre  aux  grandes  catastrophes 
morales.'   ('  Lourdes,'  p.  589.) 

It  may  seem  thankless  not  to  acknowledge  the  cures — for 
no  one  doubts  that  there  are  such — that  are  brought  about 
at  the  shrine ;  and  the  religions  emotion— dependence, 
self-surrender,  gratitude — that  are  caUed  forth  among  the 
pilgrims.  Dr.  Gasquet  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  latter. 
^  Though  much  is  made,  of  course,  of  the  supernatural  cnres 
<  that  are  said  to  occur,  they  occupy  at  Lourdes  a  secondary 
'  place  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has 
'  not  been  there  to  realise.     Moral  and  spiritual  blessings 

*  are  sought  for  more  earnestly  and  more  generally  than  the 

*  healing  of  bodily  infirmities.'  With  regard  to  the  former, 
he  uses  language  guarded  in  the  extreme.     In  general  ^  the 

*  improvement  was  not  more  than  could  conceivably  "be  pro- 

*  duced   by  the  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body.     These 

*  patients  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  in  one  of  which 

*  the  symptoms  were  purely  neurotic,  and  where  complete 
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*  recoTer J  was  the  rale/  the  most  numerous  examples  being 
hysteridd   paraplegia   and   paralysis:    while   in  the  other 

*  examination  easily  detected  the  presence  of  organic  disease/ 
These  cases — in  which,  the  local  disease  remaining  un- 
affectedy  the  general  state  of  the  patient  greatly  improyed 
— ^were  comparatively  few ;  *  most  of  those  that  I  saw  were 
^  instances  of  osteo-arthritiSy  a  fact  not  without  interest  con- 
^  sidering  the  neurotic  affinities  of  the  disease/  Yet,  while 
this  was  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  cures  which 
he  witnessed,  he  saw,  as  has  been  said, 

'  a  few  instances  which,  if  they  stand  the  test  of  Jurther  inquiry^ 
I  cannot  ascribe  to  any  natural  agency.  1  am  not  writing  a  formal 
work  on  Lourdes,  so  that  1  need  not  enter  into  8uch  abstract  questions 
as  the  limits  of  the  possible  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  healing 
instantaneously  abscesses,  wounds,  and  other  organic  maladies.  I 
should  hare  done  so  with  great  reluctance,  because  we  have  not  the 
light  of  actual  experience  to  guide  us.  Even  Professor  Charcot,  whoi 
he  looked  for  cures  parallel  to  those  of  Lourdes,  found  none  in  his  own 
vast  cliniquc,  but  had  to  go  back  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Jansenist  deacon  Paris.'  (The '  Dublin  Review,'  October  1894.) 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  case  of  Pierre  Delannoy,  and 
its  still  more  extraordinary  sequel,^  Dr.  dasquet's  qualifica- 
tion— *  if  they  stand  the  test  of  fwrther  inquiry  * — is  signifi- 
cant. But  it  is  possible — perhaps  probable — that  religious 
emotion  has  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  field  of  abnormal 
brain  and  nerve  conditions :  that,  as  certain  temperaments 
are  predisposed  to  see  ghosts,  so  certain  cases  are  pre- 
disposed to  experience  the  mind  or  faith  cure.  Dr. 
Beauclair,  while  fiatly  refusing  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of 
his  colleagues,  sends  Marie  to  Lourdes,  saying  that  she 
would  certainly  be  cured  there  if  she  herself  were  con- 
vinced of  it;,  and  even  predicting  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  miracle  would  come  about.t  But  the  account 
must  be  balanced.  It  would  be  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
of  those  alleged  if,  for  one  cured,  as  was  Marie  de  Guersaint, 
hundreds  did  not  suffer  serious  and  lasting  injury  from  the 
insanitary  conditions  under  which  the  pilgrimage  is  made 
and  the  nervous  excitement  of  which  it  is  the  occasion; 
while  the  stimulation  of  the  religious  emotions  is  dearly,  too 
dearly,  bought  by  the  degradation  of  religion  to  those  lower 
levels  from  which  it  has  slowly,  painfully,  but  surely  risen. 
These  have  their  place  in  the  evolution  of  religion ;  but  to 
return  to  them  is  spiritual  death.     The  penalty  of  looking 

♦  Lourdes,  EngUs»h  translation,  note,  p.  491.  t  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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back  is  tlie  loss  even  of  the    semblance  of   life.      The 
patriarch's  wife  is  a  perpetual  symbol — 'she  looked  from 

*  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt.' 

^  Bome '  is  a  study  of  the  Papacy ;  of  the  temper  and 
methods  of  the  great  Congregations  or  tribunals  to  which 
the  administrative  work  of  the  Catholic  church  is  entrusted ; 
of  the  oflBcial  Boman  mind.  The  experiment  of  Lourdes 
had  been  a  failure ;  Pierre  Froment  left  it  dead  to  faith. 
He  did  not^  indeed,  throw  off  the  dress  or  abandon  the  life 
of  an  ecclesiastic ;  '  il  avait  tu  des  prStres  ren^gats,  et  il  les 
'  avait  m^pris^ ;  un  prdfcre  mari^  qu'il  connaissait  I'emplis- 
'  sait  de  d^goiit.'  *  But,  refusing  all  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, he  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of  inaction.  He  regarded 
the  mysteries  of  religion  as  symbols,  necessary  for  mankind 
in  its  infancy,  but  to  be  discarded  when  the  human  race, 
instructed  and  purified,  should  have  acquired  the  power  of 
apprehending  unveiled  truth.  Pending  this — probably — 
somewhat  distant  consummation  he  came  across  the  prac- 
tical problems  presented  by  the  condition  of  the  Paris  poor. 
These  appealed  strongly  to  him ;  he  threw  himself  into  good 
works,  and  associated  himself  with  the  representatives  of 
Christian  Socialism — the  Abb6  Rose,  a  French  Don  Bosco ; 
Cardinal  Bergerot,  a  bishop  of  liberal  sympathies ;  and  the 
Yicomte  Philibert  de  la  Choue,  a  figure  obviously  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Comte  Albert  de  Mun.  The  result  of  this 
activity  was  a  book — *La  Nouvelle  Rome' — written  firom 
an  undogmatic  standpoint^  and  touching,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion^  on  such  burning  topics  as  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  and  the  alleged  miracles  at  Lourdes ;  the 
whole  culminating  in  an  impassioned  appeal  for  a  new 
religion,  a  reformed  Catholicism,  spacious,  unritual,  humani- 
tarian, which,  springing,  like  the  old,  from  the  historic 
centre  of  unity,  should  meet  the  wants  and  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  a  new  race  of  men.  The  phrase — a  new 
religion — is  open,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  misconception. 
The  work  is  denounced  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ; 
and  the  author  determines  to  go  to  Bome  to  hinder,  if 
possible,  its  condemnation.  His  ardent  temperament, 
kindled  by  the  sight  and  memory  of  the  great  northern 
cities  witn  their  mass  of  unwieldy,  unhuman  pauperism,  is 
chilled  at  the  outset  to  find  that  at  Bome  Christiaji  Socialism 
is  not  taken  very  seriously.     '  Ce  n'est  en  somme  que  de  la 

*  litt^rature,'  is  the  general  verdict :  its  preachers  are  set 

-     '  ■  ■  ■ 

♦  Lourdes,  p.  83. 
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down  as  literary  vanities,  to  be  tolerated  with  good- 
humoured  contempt  when  thej  bring  pilgrimages  and 
Peter's  pence  to  the  Vatican;  to  be  brushed  aside  like 
troublesome  insects  when  their  dreams  conflict  with  the 
requirements  of  ecclesiastical  policy  or  the  needs  of  what 
are  regarded  from  the  official  point  of  view  as  practical 
affairs.  His  gradual  awakening  to  the  real  Rome,  so 
different  from  the  fiome  of  his  anticipation,  is  vividly 
described.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  tangle  of  intrigue,  so 
complicated  that  its  threads  are  inextricable,  yet  so  purpose- 
less that  it  seems  to  have  been  woven  often  for  the  very 
intrigue's  sake.  The  air  is  thick  with  mystery;  reserve, 
finesse  are  everywhere;  nothing  is  said  or  done  without  an 
ulterior  motive ;  subplot  after  subplot  winds  itself  in  and 
out  of  the  central  scheme  till  he  finds  himself  like  a  fly  in  a 
spider's  web — immeshed,  trammelled,  helpless.    '  Le  Vatican 

*  apparaissait  comme  un  pays  gard^  par  des  dragons,  jaloux 
'  et  traitres,  un  pays  oii  Ton  ne  devait  point  franchir  une 
'  porte,  risquer  un  pas,  hasarder  un  membre,  sans  s'Stre 
^  soigneusement  assur6  d'avance  qu'on  n'y  laisserait  pas  le 

*  corps  entier.'  ♦  A  Pope  inaccessible  in  the  recesses  of  his 
palace,  not  to  be  approached  but  with  set  phrase  and  almost 
sacramental  ritual ;  living  in  the  modern  world,  but  not  of 
it ;  a  stranger  to  the  mind,  the  drift,  and  the  temper  of  his 
time:  cardinals,  intransigent  and  opportunist,  men  some 
of  routine,  some  of  policy,  leaning  now  to  reaction,  now  to 
compromise,  as  the  health  of  the  Pontiff  varied  and  the 
chances  of  a  conclave  seemed  nearer  or  more  remote ;  eccle- 
siastics busy,  suave,  tenacious,  following  up  the  tortuous 
threads  of  their  purpose  in  the  salons  of  great  ladies,  in  the 
anticamere  of  prelates,  in  the  Vatican  itself,  as  occasion 
served — such  was  the  Borne  of  real  life,  an  enigma  of  which 
the  foreigner  can  only  say,  with  the  shepherd — 

*  Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboee,  putavi 
Stultus  ego  buic  nostras  similem.' 

For,  indeed,  it  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world.  It  is  its 
own  world ;  beyond  it  it  believes,  as  did  the  Greeks  of 
Hellas,  all  is  barbarism.  Its  knowledge  of  the  surface  of 
things  is  inexhaustible  and  unfailing ;  its  ignorance  of  all 
that  lies  below  this  is  incredible  and  entire.  Cardinal 
Boccanera's  state  of  mind  is  typical. 

*■  Son  orgeuil  de  prince  romain  ne  connaisaait  que  Rome,  il  se  fiiieait 
presque  une  gloire  d'ignorer  totalement  le  monde  moderne.  ...   "  Je 

•  Rome,  p.  122. 
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mis  all^  k  Paris  one  fois,  oh  1  il  j  a  loDgtempe,  oinqnaDte  aoe  bient^ 
ei  pour  y  passer  one  semaine  k  peine.  .  .  .  Depuis  cette  unique 
Toyage  je  n'ai  pas  quitt^  Rome."  E^  d'un  geete  de  tranquille  d^dain, 
il  aohera  sa  peus^.  A  quoi  bon  des  courses  au  pays  de  doute  et  de 
la  rebellion  ?  £st-ce  que  Rome  ne  suffiaait  pas,  Rome  qui  gouvemait 
le  monde,  la  ville  ^temelle  qui,  aux  temps  pr^dits,  devait  redevenir  la 
capitale  du  monde  ? '   ('  Rome,'  pp.  89,  99.) 

What  was  Pierre,  what  was  any  modern  man^  to  do  in  such 
a  world  as  this?  His  ilionghts^  his  sympathies,  his 
language — all  were  a  foreign  tongue  to  those  about  him. 
PoUcy  was  their  be-all  and  end-all :  anything  in  the  nature 
of  broad  perspective,  moral  or  intellectual,  was  a  closed 
book  to  them  ;  the  last  questions  in  the  world  likely  to  occur 
to  their  minds  would  be  those  which  bear  on  the  ethical 
quality  of  thought  or  action — is  it  right?  is  it  just?  is  it 
^e  ?  Not  that  they  were,  necessarily  at  least,  bad  men, 
personally  dishonest  or  unjust ;  this  would  be  a  northern 
misreading  of  Italian  character.  But  they  had  no  manner 
of  interest  in  ideas  as  such ;  they  took  them  for  granted, 
and  concerned  themselves  with  more  practical  matters,  with 
the  material  rather  than  the  spiritual  side  of  religion.  <  lis 
*  laissent  Dieu  dans  le  sanctuaire,  ils  r^nent  en  son  nom.'  * 
The  ideal  side  of  Christianity,  in  short-,  meant  little  to  them, 
the  institutional  much;  the  inversion  of  this  order  would 
have  seemed  to  them  no  less  irrational  than  irreligious,  the 
first  step  to  revolt.  God  has  given  them  the  government  of 
the  Church — this  is  their  axiom :  and  they  mean  to  keep  it. 
They  govern  not  in  the  interests  of  the  governed,  but  in 
their  own,  which  they  identify  in  some  strange  fashion  with 
His.  It  is  the  Divine  Bight  not  of  a  king  but  of  a  staff  of 
permanent  officials,  a  self-electing,  theocratic  caste.  Between 
its  representatives  and  the  northern  races  is  a  hopeless  lack 
of  comprehension  and  sympathy :  it  seems  brutal  to  say  it, 
but  it  is  so ;  they  despise  us,  and  we  them. 

Of  Boman  officials  of  this  type  Monsignor  Nani,  the 
Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office,  is  an  example.  The  reader 
will  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  to  find  in  him  the 
priest  of  Protestant  melodrama;  he  is  kindly,  intelligent, 
pious  even,  and  under  a  surface  of  Italian  astuteness  not 
substantially  insincere.  An  opportunist  through  and  through, 
while  he  has  little  sympathy  with  Pierre's  vision  of  a  new 
Borne,  he  has  still  less  witii  the  tactlessness  of  his  oppo- 
nents :  the  book  was  a  folly ;  its  denunciation  to  the  Index 

*  Rome,  p.  117. 
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a  second  and  a  worse.  He  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
liinder  the  scandal  that  would  result  from  the  author's 
contumacy :  for,  the  machinery  once  set  to  work,  the  end, 
he  knows,  is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  the  book  cannot  but  be 
condemned.  He  contrives  that  Pierre  shall  be  encouraged 
to  come  to  Bome,  and  welcomed  to  the  Palazzo  Boccanera ; 
that  his  stay  shall  be  prolonged  till  the  potent  influences  of 
the  Eternal  City  have  had  time  to  work  upon  him ;  that  he 
shall  be  hindered  at  every  step  of  his  way,  foiled,  kept 
waiting  indefinitely,  sent  here  and  there  from  this  to  that 
official  —secretaries,  reporters,  assessors,  cardinals-^till  his 
illusions  are  dulled,  his  ardour  chilled^  his  heart  weary. 
Then,  after  a  delay  of  months,  when  the  ground  has  been 
fully  broken  up,  the  final  coup  is  administered ;  he  is 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  Everything  works 
up  to  this  climax — the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  hour,  the 
hope  deferred,  the  sense  of  individual  impotence  against  the 
remorseless  impersonal  pressure  of  the  ecclesiastical  machine. 
What  could  he  do  against  such  odds  P  Dreams  of  resistance 
vanished  in  the  presence  of  the  frail  old  man  whose  voice 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  the  dead  out  of  buried  centuries. 
One  answer  only  was  possible:  'Je  me  soumets,  et  je 
*  r^prouve  mon  livre.*  Once  more  Home  won  a  Pyrrluc 
victory.  Silenced,  not  convinced,  Pierre  turned  his  steps 
homeward,  bruised  and  broken  in  spirit,  big  with  ine£Pectual 
strivings,  a  Lamennais  of  to-morrow,  ripe  for  revolt. 

As  a  work  of  art  ^  Bome '  stands  high.  The  topofi^raphical 
detail,  which  has  g^ven  rise  to  the  hasty  criticism  that 
parts  of  the  book  are  no  more  than  condensed  Murray,  is 
introduced  of  set  purpose  to  illustrate  the  law  of  heredity, 
which  the  author  traces  alike  through  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  in  ancient,  mediseval,  and  modem  Borne.  The 
sketches  of  Italian  life  and  character  are  illuminative,  and, 
even  when  most  startling,  true  to  fact.  The  English  reader 
may  be  tempted,  for  example,  to  think  the  poison  incident* 
overdrawn.  How  much  truth  underlies  the  numerous  poison 
legends  current  now,  as  of  old,  in  Bome  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine;  the  facts  in  any  given  case  can  be 
kaown  to  a  few  only,  and  their  lips  are  sealed.  What  is 
significant,  however,  is  that  they  are  widely  and  even 
generally  believed.  Were  their  scene  laid  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Berlin  they  would  be  scouted  aa  grotesque ;  but  in  Bome 
it  is    not  so.      The    city  has    remained    in   many    ways 

♦  Rome,  p.  489  ff. 
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medisdval ;  suspicions  are  entertained  and  precautions  taken 
which  are  unheard  of  and  would  be  thought  extravagant 
elsewhere. 

'  Eh  !  only  le  poison,  encore/  says  Prada.  '  A  Rome^  la  peur  en  eat 
rest^  Tivace  et  tr^  grande.  D^b  qu'ane  xuort  y  paratt  inexplicable, 
trop  prompte  ou  accompagn^e  de  circonstances  tragiques,  la  premiere 
pene^  est  unanime,  tout  le  monde  crie  au  poison ;  et  remarquez  qn'il 
n'est  pas  de  ville,  je  crois,  ou  les  morts  subites  sont  plus  fr^quentes,  je 
ne  sais  au  juste  pour  queUes  causes,  les  fiivres,  dit-on.  •  •  .  Qui,  oui, 
le  poison  avec  toute  sa  l^gende,  le  poison  qui  tue  comme  la  fbudre  et 
ne  laisae  pas  de  trace,  la  fomeuse  recette  I^gu^  d'^e  en  ^e,  sous  les 
empereurs  et  sous  les  papes,  et  jusqu'k  nos  jours  de  bourgeoise 
d^ocratie.'   ('  Rome,'  p.  498.) 

Few  finer  scenes  are  to  be  found  in  modem  fiction  than 
that  in  which  Cardinal  Boccanera  assists  at  Dario's  death 
and  pardons  his  murderers,  the  pride  of  the  noble  and  the 
caste  feeling  of  the  Churchman  triumphing  over  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  man. 

'  II  est  des  scandales  qu*il  fiiut  ^pargner  4  TEglise,  laquelle  n'est 
pas,  ne  pent  6tre  coupable.  Livrer  un  des  n6tres  aux  tribunaux 
ciTiles,  s*il  est  criminel,  est  frapper  l*Eglise  entire,  car  les  passions 
mauTaises  B*emparent  d^s  lors  du  proems,  pour  faire  remonter  jusqu'ti 
elle  la  responsabilit^  du  crime.  .  .  .  Ah !  pour  ma  part,  que  je  suis 
atteint  dans  ma  personne  ou  dans  ma  famiUe,  dans  mes  plus  tendres 
affections,  je  d^dare,  au  nom  du  Christ  mort  sur  la  croix,  que  je  n'ai 
ni  col^  ni  besoin  de  rengeance,  et  que  j'effiuse  le  nom  du  meurtrier 
de  ma  m^moire,  et  que  j'enseyelis  son  action  abominable  dans  T^temelle 
silence  de  la  tombe.'  ('  Rome,'  p.  576.) 

*  Bome,'  however,  is  something  more  than  literature  :  it 
is  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  This  purpose  is  to  show  that 
Catholicism  is  dead :  that  a  veritable  geniiu  hci  attaching  to 
the  historic  soil  of  Bome  has  made  the  Popes  the  spiritual 
heirs  of  the  Csesars,  and  animated  them  with  the  fantastic 
and  impossible  ambition  of  universal  rule;  that  in  virtue 
of  this  succession  the  Church  is  pledged  to  an  attitude  of 
absolute  intransigence  in  the  face  of  modem  life  and  the 
modem  spirit;  and  is  destined,  in  consequence,  like  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  like  Thebes  and  Memphis,  sooner  or  later,  but 
inevitably,  to  pass  away.  Granted  the  permanence  of  this 
attitude,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable ;  the  world  does  not 
go  back.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  its  abandonment ;  Bome  is  indisposed  to  compro- 
mise on  what  she  considers  essentials,  and  does  not  willingly 
admit  change.  But  to  confine  our  view  to  actual  Catholicism 
is  misleading.    An  outlook  over  history  suggests  larger 
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possibilities;  behind  the  Papacj  lies  the  Church,  behind 
the  Church  Christianitj ;   and  Mas   Christentnm   ist   das 

*  AUerveranderlichste  :  das  ist  sein  besonderer  Buhm.'  * 

It  is  improbable  that  M.  Zola  had  read  Hobbes ;  but,  had 
he  done  so,  he  could  hardly  have  found  an  apter  motto  for 
his  *  Borne '  than  the  famous  description  of  the  Papacy  as 
the  ghost  of  the  old  Boman  Empire  sitting  crowned  among 
the  ruins  thereof.  The  hereditary  pride  of  race  and  rale, 
inbred  as  in  the  Caesar  so  in  the  humblest  legionary,  as  in 
the  Pontiff  so  in  Tito,  the  boy  workman  with  his  haughty 

*  lo  son'  Bomano  di  Boma  *t — this  is  the  thread  worked  into 
the  book  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  history  of  that  great  politico-ecclesiastical  institution 
the  Papacy.  History  shows  us  two  institutions,  and  two 
only,  which  have  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  in  every 
place  and  over  all  men ;  to  which,  therefore,  an  oecumenical 
signification  attaches :  the  one  was  the  Boman  Empire,  the 
other  is  the  Boman  Church.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  two  are  one,  in  which  the  Empire  survives  in  the 
Papacy,  Pagan  in  Christian  Bome.  The  flEtct  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  universality  of  charge  have  imprinted 
from  the  fibrst  a  note,  or  special  character,  on  the  Church  to 
which  it  pertains — the  note  of  government,  inherent,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  very  soil  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  saying 
of  Hobbes  had  its  prototype  in  the  *  Tu  regere  imperio 
^  populos '  of  the  poet.  This  has  been  the  maxim  or  the 
Popes,  as  of  the  Caesars;  the  distinctive  faculty,  or  function, 
of  Bome  is  authority :  the  potior  principalitas — neither  more 
nor  less — is  her  claim : 

'  Others,  belike,  with  happier  grace 
From  bronze  or  stone  shall  call  the  &ce, 
Plead  doubtful  causes,  map  the  skies, 
And  tell  when  planets  set  and  rise ; 
But,  Roman,  thou,  do  thou  control 

The  nations  fax  and  wide : 
Be  this  thy  genius,  to  impose 
The  rule  of  peace  on  vanquished  foes, 
Show  pity  to  the  humbled  soul. 

And  crush  the  sons  of  pride.' $ 

Certain  defects  go  with  certain  qualities;  this  temper, 
lofty  as  it  is,  has  limitations  on  more  than  one  side.  The 
generals  and  statesmen  of  Bome,  Bepublican  and  Imperial, 

♦  R.  Rothe,  *  Stille  Stunden.*  t  Rome,  p.  384. 

t  iBneid,  vi.  847  ff.,  Professor  Conington's  translation. 
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looked  vriih  a  touch  of  contempt  on  the  arte  of  peace,  on 
letters,  on  philosophy,  on  the  religions  enthusiasm  of  the 
Hebrew,  on  the  nimble  brain  and  quick  hand  of  the  Qreek : 
their    modem  representatiyea,   the    prefects  of  the  great 
Roman  Congregations,  the  canonists  and  law  officers  of  the 
Curia,  the  Nuncios  at  foreign  courts,  the  permanent  official 
staff   which    from    the    centre    of    Christendom    directs, 
organises,  and  administers  the  yarious  national  and  local 
churches,  are  impatient  of  the  fog-bound  northern  mind, 
with  its  yisions  half  seen  and  its  aspirations  half  realised* 
This  mind  is  to  theirs  as  a  Gothic  cathedral,  dim,  yast, 
manj-yistad,    to    a    hjpsethral    temple — small,    compact, 
perfectly  proportioned,  the  whole  in  fall  yiew.     To  them 
eyerything  is  distinct,  sharply  defined,  clear-cut:  they  are 
intolerant  of  the  haze  on  the  horizon  which  Nature  is  neyer 
without  in  thought  or    in   landscape;    they   make   small 
account  of  abstractions,  of  the  indefinite,  of  the  unpractical — 
as  they  conceiye  it — in  a  word,  of  ideas.     They  know  exactly 
what  they  want,  and  the  means — in  the  choice  of  which 
they  are  not  yery  scrupulous — best  calculated  to  attain  it ; 
they  do  not  trouble  themselyes  about  the  unattainable,  about 
what  lies  beyond.    They  take  essentially  short  yiews ;  hence 
at  once  their  strength  and  their  weakness :  strength  for  the 
moment,  weakness  for  all  that  lies  bejond  its  immediate 
requirements.     For  the  abstract  of  to-day  is  the  concrete 
of  to-morrow ;  ideas,  fanciful  and  incapable  of  realisation  as 
they  appear  in  their  earlier  stages,  do,  in  fact,  take  shape, 
come  to  maturity,  inspire  and  moye  men.     But  the  egprii 
moyen  of  Borne  by  temperament  and  policy  alike  holds  aloof 
from  them.     Rome  is  not,  and  has  neyer  been,  a  school  of 
learning,  eyen  of  theological  learning,  as  were  Antiocb  and 
Alexandria  in  early  days,  Bologna  and  Padua,  Paris  and 
Oxford  in  the   Middle  Ages:   with  few  and  far  between 
exceptions  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  literature 
aboye  the  rank  of  textbooks  for  seminarists  to  which  it  has 
giyen   birth.     Its   work   has  all   along   been   positiye,   not 
speculatiye :  not  to  teach,  though,  strangely  enough,  it  acts 
as  a  court  of  final  appeal  in  matters  of  doctrine,  but  to  judge 
and  legislate ;   not  research,   but  rule.     The  focus  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world,  it  forms  a  little  world  by  itself :  a  world 
singularly  concentrated,  singularly  inaccessible  to  outside 
influences ;  a  strange  complex  of  contradictions — energetic, 
yet  slow  of  judgement;  rigid,  yet  elastic;  persistent,  yet 
yaeillating  ;  with  a  show  of  breadth,  yet  intensely  narrow ; 
with  ramfications  on  eyery  continent  and  among  eyery 
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people,  yet  local,  limited,  and  self-centred  beyond  belief. 
There  were  medisBTal  mystics  who  saw  in  it  the  Babylon  of 
the  Apocalypse,  to  whom  the  Coria,  the  hierarchy,  the  whole 
exterior  polity  of  Christendom  seemed  of  anti-Christy  not 
of  Christ.  The  enthusiast  for  ideas,  for  knowledge,  for 
religion,  is  chilled  by  its  atmosphere ;  by  a  temper  so  sober, 
so  severely  practical,  so  circumspect,  so  habitually  averse 
from  extremes.  For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the 
temper  of  Borne  is  the  reverse  of  fi&natical.  Where  it 
appears  to  be  so  it  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  working  of  the 
system ;  a  question  addressed  or  a  denunciation  made  to  a 
Congregation,  if  it  gets  beyond  a  certain  stage,  works 
automatically,  because  the  machinery  is  antiquated  and 
inelastic ;  aware  of  this  the  authorities,  with  rare  exceptions, 
discourage  questions  and  denunciations.  '  Quieta  non  movere ' 
is  their  motto ;  they  want,  if  possible,  to  let  things  alone. 
Their  influence  is  caist,  on  tiie  whole,  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion. They  can  make  use,  indeed,  of  enthusiasts,  when  it 
suits  their  purpose  to  do  so ;  but  of  all  things  enthusiasm  is 
the  most  alien  to  them.  Ideas,  as  such,  they  instinctively 
dislike  and  distrust;  to  knowledge  they  are  indifferent; 
religion  they  employ  as  a  means  to  an  end.  There  have 
been  learned  Popes,  but  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  Clement 
of  Alexandria  or  a  Gregory  Nazianzen  the  successor  of 
St  Petjer ;  there  have  been  saintly  Popes,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
picture  a  Francis  of  Assisi  or  a  Philip  Neri  in  the  Papal 
chair.  Those,  perhaps,  have  been  the  greatest  Popes  who 
have  best  assimilated  the  distinctively  Boman  spirit,  with 
its  legalism,  its  love  of  routine,  its  antipathy  to  what  is 
doctrinaire  or  theoretical,  its  looking  to  the  good  of  the 
whole,  as  it  conceives  it,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  part,  its 
refusal — so  incomprehensible  to  minds  cast  in  another 
mould — to  anticipate  matters,  to  deal  with,  or  even  to 
forecast,  the  problems  of  to-morrow.  Opportunism,  touched 
by  genius,  and  raised  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art — this  is  the 
Leitmotif  of  the  whole.  He  on  whom  the  solicitude  for  all 
the  Churches  falls  must  observe  times  and  seasons ;  must 
practise  reserve,  self-suppression,  economy;  must  let  the 
office  limit  and  restrain  the  man.  Do  we  envy  those  in  high 
place  9  Oh,  irony  of  human  things !  It  is  they  who,  from 
a  personal  standpoint,  have  reason  to  envy  us ;  they  are  less 
firee  to  live  their  lives,  to  act,  to  spealc,  to  think  and  fisel 
even  than  we.  And  of  all  men,  perhaps,  the  Pope  is  the 
least  his  own  j  master,  the  least  able  to  act  on  his  own 
initiative,    and   as    his   judgement,    his    inclination^    his 
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conscience  direct.  For  the  Pope  is  not  Borne.  Behind  the 
individual  Pontiff  lies  the  system — the  impersonal  bureau- 
cracy with  its  traditions,  its  routine,  its  fixed  methods  and 
procedure.  Ministers  come  and  go;  the  permanent  staff 
continues :  Popes  pass ;  the  Curia  remains.  From  the  first 
the  prerogative  of  St.  Peter  attached  rather  to  the  Church 
of  Bome  than  to  the  Boman  bishop.  The  Vatican  is  a 
prison,  the  Pope  is  a  prisoner ;  but  his  gaolers  are  not  his 
enemies,  but  his  friends. 

<  Ahi,  Gonstantin,  di  quanto  mal  fa  matre, 
Non  la  tua  converaion,  ma  quells  dote 
Che  da  te  prese  11  primo  ricco  patre !  '* 

The  Boman  question  is  the  leprosy  of  Catholicism — an 
open  sore,  draining  away  its  life.  More  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  long  pontificate  has  Leo  XIII.  shown  an 
inclination  to  attempt  its  solution;  Abbot  Tosti's  famous 

nphlet  is  believed  to  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
^    im  before  publication ;  but  in  each  instance  reactionary 
influences  have  been  too    strong  for    him;    the  blessing 
promised  to  the  peacemakers  is  reserved  for  another  than  he. 
The  Temporal  Power  is  a  field  on  which  the  characteristic 
features  of  Boman  diplomacy  have  displayed  themselves  in 
their  most  characteristic  forms ;  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
has    been  at  once  astute  and    short-sighted,  craftv  and 
fatuous,  a  laborious  spinning  of  cobwebs  which  a  breath 
blows  away.    From  1849  to  1870  Antonelli  played  France 
against  Sa^rdinia  with  the  skill  of  a  gambler,  and  so  post- 
poned the  inevitable  for  twenty  years.     He  did  not  consider 
the  harvest  of  hatred  that  he  was  sowing  in  Italy  and 
throughout  Europe:    perhaps  he  did  not  ]*egard  it;  but 
Catholicism    has  reaped,  and  is  reaping,  it  to  the  full. 
Since  1870  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued  with  a  tenacity 
and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  it  has  been  the 
supreme  end  to  which  other  ends  have  been  deliberately 
sacrificed ;  it  has  been  the  underlying  motive  of  every  act 
and  utterance  of  the  Holy  See.     '  All  these  things  will  I 
*  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  faU  dovm  and  worship  me :  *  but  the 
promise  is  deceitful ;  the  price  has  been  paid  in  vain.    A 
European  war  would  have  been  welcomed  at  any  time  during 
the  last  thirty  years  by  the  partisans  of  the  Papacy  on  the 
off-chance  that  a  redistribution  of  territory  at  its  close  might 
restore  what  were  once  the  States  of  the  Church  to  their 
former  ruler ;  the  presence  of  foreign  bayonets  on  Italian 

*  Inferno,  xix.  115. 
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soil  would  have  been  acclaimed  with  enthosiasiiL  so  that 
thej  propped  up  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Yicar  of  Christ. 
With  this  end  in  view  France  has  been  Battered  and 
cajoled;  Austria,  as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
slighted ;  Italy  materially  and  morally  weakened ;  the  red 
fool  fary  of  Anti-Semitism  roused  and  fostered ;  brigandage 
in  Naples  and  Calabria  connived  at;  anarchism  at  Milan 
rebuked  with  bated  breath.  It  was  exceedingly  clever,  but 
it  was  exceedingly  wanting  in  foresight;  there  will  be, 
there  is,  a  Nemesis  for  these  things. 

The  general  result  has  been   the  secularisation  of  the 
temper  and  aims  of  the  Papacy.     Everything — ^theology, 
religion,  the  needs  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  organisa- 
tion— is  treated  as  matter  of  policy  and  with  a  view  to  the 
influence,  however  remote,  that  it  may  conceivably  or  incon- 
ceivably  exercise    on   the   all-important    question   of    the 
tempond  power.     *When,'  asked  a  cynical  prelate,  *  shall 
*  we  have  a  Pope  who  will  have  time  to  occupy  himself  with 
^  religion  P  '   The  Curia,  absorbed  in  this  one  idea,  has  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  take  other  interests  into  account ; 
it  minds  earthly  things.     The  consequences  of  this  are  fieur- 
reaching.   A  spiritual  society  does  not  substitute  the  material 
for  the  spiritual  with  impunity  :  this  is  to  do  violence  to  the 
law  of  its  being.      The   antagonism  between  religion  and 
knowledge  has  seldom  been  more  marked  than  in  modem 
Catholicism  ;  hence  its  intellectual  and  moral  impoverisli- 
ment.     The  attitude  of  the  Pontiff  to  the  new  Borne  finds 
a  parallel  in  that  of  the   Church  to  the  modem  mind  : 
Pontiff  and  Church  alike  sit  apart  in  self-imposed  isolation, 
speaking  to  men  in  unaccustomed  accents  and  a  strange 
tongue.    Theological  science  is  non-existent,  because  thought 
and  its  expression  are  fettered  ;  the  few  Catholic  OeUkrte — 
a  Schell,  an  Ehrhardt,  a  Loisy — work  in  chains.     Scholar- 
ship is  suspect ;  research  stifled  :  the  fear  of  the  Index  and 
the  Inquisition  lies  over  all.     This  means  more  than  merely 
intellectual  stagnation;  because,  in  the  last  resort,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  virtue  are  one.     The  indifference,  not  to 
say  hostility,  to  troth  involved  in  the  Church's  attitude  to 
knowledge  reacts  on  character ;  nor  can  piety,  as  such,  be 
relied  on  as  an  antiseptic;  without  enlightenment  it  degene- 
rates  too   easily   into    superstition,   without  unction    into 
fanaticism :  the  honus  odor  Christi  *  disappears.    At  no  time 
and  in  no  religious  communion  could  such  symptoms  be 

*  2  Corinthians  ii.  15. 
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▼iewed  withoat  anxietj,  but  in  fehe  case  of  the  Boman 
Church  her  lofty  claims  and  the  eircumstauces  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live  give  it  special  significance.  An  infallible 
Church  cannot  i^ord  to  show  herself  fallible;  nor  does 
Catholicism  lie  outside  the  contemporary  movement  of 
thought  and  feeling  known  as  Liberalism. 

'  Non  obtunsa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni, 
Nee  tarn  avenus  equos  Tyri&  Sol  juDgit  ab  orbe.'* 

It  is  stirred  to  the  depths  by  it ;  on  its  power  of  dealing 
with  and  assimilating  it  its  future  as  a  Church  hangs. 
There  will  be  no  second  Reformation  ;  the  time  has  gone  by 
fyr  founding  new  Churches.  But  indifference  and  unbelief 
are  more  effective  solvents  than  open  revolt.  They  may  go 
with  nominal  assent  and  exterior  submission ;  but  where 
this  is  so  the  springs  of  life  are  poisoned :  religion,  while 
having  the  name  of  being  alive,  is  dead. 

The  Church,  however,  has  escaped  so  many  seemingly 
imminent  dangers  in  the  course  of  her  long  history  that  she 
may  escape  t\nB  also.  She  represents  so  large  a  portion  of 
humanity  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  her  definitely  and 
permanently  stultifying  herself :  she  does  advance,  though 
flhe  advances  slowly  and  with  backward  gaze. 

'Nous  ne  d^sesp^ronB  pas,  vu  les  progr^s  croisBaDts  des  scienceB 
morales  et  historiques,  que  la  critdque  n'am^ne  pen  k  peu  la  th^logie 
k  ouTTir  sea  textes  aux  principales  conclusions  qu'elle  a  poshes,  tou- 
jours  grftce  aux  m^mes  proc^d^  de  libre  inter[)r^tation.  De  mtoe 
que  la  th^lo^e  accepte  le  mouyemeDt  de  la  terre,  la  p^riode  neptu- 
nienne  et  les  deluges  partiels,  la  th^rie  des  ^poques  do  la  cr^tion, 
rimmensit^  des  cieux  peupl^  d'un  nombre  infini  de  mondes  solaires, 
en  iaisant  remarquer  que  la  sagesse  divine  a  dti  descendre  k  la  port^ 
des  premiers  homines  et  leur  parler  un  laogage  qu'ils  pussent  com- 
prendre,  de  m^me  De  pourrait-elle  accepter  un  jour,  d'aussi  bonne 
grice,  certaines  explications  historiques  et  psychologiques  de  la  critique 
touchant  les  symbolee,  les  mythes  et  les  mysteres  de  la  foi  ?  *  ( Vacherot, 
*  Revue  des  Deux  MoDdes/  July  15,  1868.) 

This,  however,  will  not  come  about  without  fermentation 
and  conflict;  and  the  Papacy  is  not  seen  at  its  best  in 
dealing  with  ideas.  Will  it  renew  its  youth  9  or  is  it 
destined,  like  the  Patriarchates  of  tbe  East  and  the  Metro- 
politan Sees,  once  so  prominent  in  Christendom,  to  fall  into 
the  background,  surviving,  magni  nominis  umbra^  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self?  ^  Its  practical  claims  and  action  may 
'  vaij  in  the  future  as  they  have  varied  in  the  past.  .  .  . 

♦  iEneid,  i.  567. 
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^  We  can  probably  as  little  prophesy  what  changes  might 
^  occur  in  the  position  of  the  Papacy  as  Catholics  could  in 

*  the  fourteenth  century  have  guessed  the  vast  changes 
'  which  have  already  come  about  in  its  practical  position 
'  since  that  time/  *  Nor  were  mediaeval  theologians  wanting 
who  cut  the  Gordian  knot  after  a  fashion  that  would  scarcely 
commend  itself  to  modem  apologists.  *  According  to  the 
^  theory  of  Occam  .  .  •  both  General  Councils  and  Popes 

*  may  err.  .  •  •  The  Primacy,  and  hierarchical  institutions 
^  in  general,  are  not  necessary  or  essential  to  the  subsistence 

*  of  the  Church ;  and  the  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  of 
^  the  political  constitution  ought  to  vary  with  the  varying 
^  needs  of  the  time.'  f  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  times  are 
critical ;  Borne,  it  seems,  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It 
is  open  to  the  P&pacy  to  make  itself  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
medieeval  sect,  narrow,  dogmatic,  intolerant ;  or  of  a  world* 
Church  co-extensive  with  mankind,  and  embracing  the  entire 
human  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  sympathy. 

At  present,  perhaps,  it  realises  this  imperfectly.  Its 
temper  is  secular  rather  than  religious:  the  ends  that  it 
pursues  are  material ;  it  forgets  that  the  outward  in  religion 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  inward,  the  latter  for  its  own. 
This  is  so  in  civil  as  well  as  in  religious  society.  The  State 
has  an  executive,  an  army,  the  machinery  of  government,  a 
sovereign,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  court.  But  it 
does  not  consist  in  those  things ;  its  essence  is  the  free  and 
orderly  developement  of  the  nation's  life.  Were  it  other- 
wise the  community  of  the  future  would  be  anarchic,  and 
rightly;  the  State  as  we  know  it  would  be  doomed.  So 
with  religion.  A  Church  whose  essence  was  the  priest  would 
be  no  less  a  moral  horror  than  a  State  whose  essence  was 
the  hangman.  The  kingdoin  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink; 
neither  ritual  nor  dogma ;  neither  Presbytery,  nor  Episco- 
pacy, nor  the  Papacy.  For  religion  does  not  consist  in  those 
things ;  rather  between  it  and  them  there  is  an  insuperable, 
if  at  times  latent,  element  of  antagonism  :  lay  stress  upon 
them,  and  religion,  like  some  subtle  essence,  evaporates  and 
disappears.  Clothes  at  best,  they  may  become  grave-clothes, 
impediments  to  freedom  and  movement,  to  be  discarded  bj 
the  living — *  Loose  him  and  let  him  go.' 

As  *  Lourdes '  is  a  criticism  of  religion,  and  *  Some '  of 
the  Church  as  represented  by  the  Papacy,  so  is  *  Paris  '  of 


♦  W.  Ward,  '  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman/  vol  ii.  p,  582. 
t  Pastor's  *  History  of  the  Popes/  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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dyil  society,  of  the  modem  State.  The  book  is  of  less 
interest  thfui  the  other  two,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  its  criticism  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated 
in  them ;  and  secondly,  because,  social  questions  being  more 
famUiar  to  the  average  man — and  it  is  for  the  average  man, 
as  has  been  said,  that  M.  Zola  writes — than  religious  or 
ecclesiastical,  this  criticism  has  not  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  whatever  may  be  the 
remedy  for  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  the  world  we  live 
in,  it  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Perhaps  M.  Zola  hardly 
proposes  a  definite  remedy.  ^C'est  la,  enfin,  la  nouvelle 
esp^rance,  la  justice,  apros  dix-huit  sidles  de  charity 
impuissante  '* — ^this  is  to  take  refuge  in  generalities ;  we 
want  at  once  less  and  more.  What  is  justice  P  asks  Plato 
in  the  '  Bepublic'  M.  Zola  does  not  put  the  question ;  but 
it  must  be  answered  before  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  reform.  His  power  of  delineation  is  as  marked  as 
before;  the  book  is  a  panorama  of  Paris — all-embracing, 
graphic,  full  of  movement.  And  its  large  human  sympathy 
is  inspiring ;  they  must  be  very  callous  or  very  thoughtless 
to  whom  this  does  not  appeal.  But  sympathy  divorced  from 
knowledge,  like  the  vi$  consili  expera  of  the  poet,  mole  ruit 
9ua:  it  replaces  one  wrong  by  another;  the  last  state  of  the 
society  in  which  it  had  its  way  unchecked  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  Salvat's  bomb  kiUs  not  the  financier,  but 
the  errand  girl,  the  child  of  the  people ;  the  attempt  on  the 
Basilica  of  Montmartre,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have 
scattered  death  in  its  cruellest  form  over  a  mixed  multitude 
of  poor.  Society  may,  and  must,  defend  itself  against  such 
outrages:  sympathy  with  the  Sal  vats,  the  Mathis,  the 
Janzens  is  out  of  place.  '  Paris  *  is  nol^  indeed,  as  a  whole 
written  in  this  vein  ;  the  unhealthy  sentiment  referred  to  is 
corrected  by  the  strong  sense  of  the  young  Normalien 
Francois,  and  by  the  sanity  and  equilibrium  of  the  scientists 
Bertheroy  and  Bache : 

*  Je  n*ai  que  m^pria  pour  les  agitations  vaines  de  la  politique,  aussi 
bien  la  r^volutionoaire  que  la  conservatrice.  .  .  .  Un  pas  de  la 
Bcience  avance  plus  rhumanite  vers  la  cit^  de  justice  et  de  v^ritd 
que  cent  ans  de  politique  et  de  r^volte  aociale.  Allez,  elle  seule  balaje 
les  dogmes,  emporte  les  dieux,  fait  de  la  lumiere  et  du  bonheur.  .  .  . 
G'est  moi,  le  membre  de  I'lnstitut,  rent^,  d^cor^,  qui  suis  le  seul 
r^volutionnaire.'  ('  Paris,*  p.  148.) 

For  there  is  a  process  in  things  independent  of  our  will  or 

♦  Paris,  p.  696. 
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liking ;  a  growth  in  the  world  and  mankind  which  we  are 
powerless  to  check  or  stay. 

'  Bah  !  qu*il8  se  d^yorent  1 '  lays  Gaillaume,  when  taunted  with  the 
insiDcerity  of  place-huntmg  politicians ;  *  ils  ne  se  battent  gu^re  que 
sur  des  questions  de  personnes,  dans  T^pre  ambition  de  r^gner,  de 
disposer  de  Targent  et  de  la  puissance.  Mais  9a  n'emp^he  paa  revo- 
lution de  Be  faire,  les  id^es  de  s'^pandre,  et  les  ^v^nements  de  s'accom- 
plir.     II  7  a,  par-dessus,  rhumanit^  qui  marche.'   ('Paris,*  p.  591.) 

Against  this  mighty  onward  sweep  of  tendency  more- 
meots,  reactionary  or  anarchiCy  break  in  rain.  Nor  is  the 
advance  material  only :  aspiration  is  higher,  insight  clearer, 
feeling  deeper,  judgement  more  righteous  ;  the  level  of  life 
is  raised.  The  most  significant  events  in  history  are  not 
those  which  attract  most  notice :  rather  these  come  about 
imperceptibly,  and  while  men  sleep.  A  European  war,  the 
substitution  of  one  dynasty  or  form  of  government  for 
another,  the  rise  of  some  new  school  of  literature  or  Mrt, 
how  large  such  things  bulk  before  the  imagination !  People 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  else  for  the  time  being ;  the  press 
is  full  of  them ;  they  absorb  the  public  mind.  Yet  the  real 
life  of  the  world  is  comparatively  unaffected  by  them ;  the 
surface  waters  are  troubled^  the  depths  remain  unmoved.  A 
truth  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  an  induction  from  facts 
of  observation  or  experience,  makes  little  outward  stir.  It 
matures  silently  in  the  mind  of  a  student,  it  is  discussed  by 
experts,  tested,  sifted,  scrutinised,  till,  finally,  it  passes 
into  the  common  stock  of  knowledge.  The  fabric,  slow- 
rising,  but  massive  in  its  consistency,  receives  a  permanent 
addition ;  there  is  no  going  back  on  what  has  been  once 
gained.  There  is  nothing  showy  or  striking  in  this;  ihe 
pedantry  of  science,  her  colourlessness,  her  kick  of  inraght, 
have  furnished  point  to  many  a  sneer.  She  need  not  be 
very  careful  to  answer  these  charges.  If,  as  a  poet  reminds 
us,  the  Muse  is  more  austere,  the  austere  figure  of  Science 
is  perhaps  more  musical  than  we  conceive  her ;  and,  for  the 
rest,  ^  s'il  est  devenu  banal  que  deux  et  deux  font  quatre, 
^  pourtant  ils  font  bien  quatre.  Le  dire,  cela  est  encore 
^  moins  sot  et  moins  fou  que  de  croire,  par  exemple,  aux 
*  miracles  de  Lourdes.'  * 

The  direction  in  which  the  world  is  moving  is  unmistake- 
able.  The  practice  among  apologists  of  a  certain  type  of 
clutching,  like  drowning  men,  at  every  straw  is  as  futile  as 
it  is  undignified;  the  fragile  mippor^  unable  to  beair  the 

♦  Paris,  p.  195. 
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strain  put  upon  it,  breaks  in  the  hand.  Much  has  been 
jnade  of  late  of  the  reFival  of  mysticism  in  certain  unex- 
pected quarters,  and  of  the  famous  cry  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  science,  raised  in  the  first  instance  by  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters,  and  taken  up  by  persons  of  lesser  note  in 
the  world  of  religious  and  semi-religious  journalism. 
Mysticism  is  a  plant  that  flourishes  on  various  soils  and 
under  Tarioua  surroundings.  There  is  the  mysticism  of  the 
*  Imitation  *  and  there  is  the  mysticism  of  the  Sufis ;  there 
are  depths  beyond  and  below.  A  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  show  to  what 
type  that  recently  revived  in  Paris  approximates  :  its  prophet 
is  M.  Huysmans ;  its  Ur^Eva/ngeliiMn  *  hk  Bas.' 

'  Yoici  le  satanisme,  roccultiame,  toutes  lee  aberrationft  qui  fleuria- 
oent.  .  .  .  Anx  fruits  I'arbre  nW-il  pas  jug^?  et  au  lieu  d'une 
renaiwance,  d'un  profood  mouvement  social,  ramenant  le  paas^,  n'est- 
il  pas  Evident  que  nous  asaiAtons  fdmplement  k  une  ruction  transitoire, 
que  bien  des  causes  expliquent  ? '    ('  Paris/  p.  200.) 

The  bankruptcy  of  science  is  more  discussed  in  literary 
and  theological  than  in  scientific  circles.  The  phrase  itseU 
is  a  reclame^  and  suggests  the  tradesman  whose  best  goods 
are  in  his  window.  Look  close ;  there  is  not  much  behind. 
Literature  works  above,  science  below  ground ;  literature 
addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  science  to  the  under- 
standing; literature  is  quick,  science  slow — this  is  about 
what  it  comes  to.  There  is  a  fashion  in  these  things. 
Positivism,  which  had  become  over-definite,  and  gave  out 
more  light  than  heat,  invited  reaction  ;  and  reaction  came. 
But  it  was,  and  is,  superficial ;  it  does  not  touch  those  who 
look  at  the  matter  from  within. 

'  Qoant  k  mes  camarades  de  la  section  scientifique  .  .  .  .  le  n^- 
catholidsme,  le  mysticisme,  roccultisme,  et  toutes  oes  fautasmagories 
de  la  mode  ne  les  troublent  gu^re.  Us  n*en  sont  pas  k  iture  uue 
religion  de  la  science,  ils  restent  tr^  ouverts  au  doute,  mais  ce  sont 
pour  la  plupart  des  enirits  tr^  clairs,  tr&a  neta  et  tr^  fennes, 
passionn^  de  la  certitude,  tout  au  zh\e  de  Tenqu^te,  dont  1 'effort  se 
continue  au  travers  du  vaste  champ  des  connaissancea  humaines.  .  .  . 
AUez  leur  parlor,  k  ceux-1^  de  la  banqueroute  de  la  science  :  ils  haus- 
seront  les  ^paules,  car  ils  savent  bien  que  jamais  la  science  n'a  enflamm^ 
plus  de  cceurs  ni  fait  de  plus  prodigienses  oonqu^tes.  Qu'on  les 
ferme  done,  les  ^coles,  les  laboratoires,  les  biblioth^ues,  qu*on  change 
profond^ment  le  sol  social,  alors  seulement  on  pourra  craindre  d'y 
voir  repousser  I'eneur,  si  douoe  au  coeurs  fiubles,  au  cerveaux  ^troita' 
(•  Paris,'  p.  197.) 

Phrases  will  not  serve ;  the  ground  must  be  ploughed  deeper ; 
we  must  get  down  to  the  r^. 
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Here,  however,  M.  Zola  fails  as  completely  as  M.  Brane- 
ti^re.  He  sees  and  describes  th^  surface  of  things  admir- 
ably :  hence  his  power ;  for  life  is  lived,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  surface.  Bat  he  possesses  sight  rather  than  insight; 
the  substance  of  things,  their  inner  tendencies,  the  world  of 
to-morrow  shaping  itself  in  that  of  to-day — these  he  does  not 
see.  Hence  the  impression  left  on  tixe  reader  is  one  of 
superficiality  and  limitation.  Religion  is  an  Hlosion,  be- 
cause it  contains  an  element  of  myth ;  the  Church  a  Survival, 
because  the  Papacy  is,  in  some  respects,  an  anachroniam ; 
the  State  a  Tyranny,  because  poverty,  inequality,  injustice 
abound.  To  reason  in  this  way  is  to  want  better  bread  than. 
is  made  with  wheat :  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  is  the  law 
of  our  condition ;  there  is  an  alloy  of  imperfection  insepar- 
able from  human  things.  Beligion,  the  Church,  Civil 
Society  are  indefinitely  larger  than  M.  Zola  conceives  them : 
they  are  more  complex  and  many-sided ;  their  roots  strike 
deeper  into  the  past  and  into  human  nature ;  their  f  utore 
embraces  vaster  and  more  varied  possibilities  than  he 
dreams  of.  To  argue  from  them  as  they  are  here  and  now^ 
is  to  take  a  number  for  the  series  into  which  it  enters. 
They  are  facts  and  outcomes  of  human  nature  in  its  entirety, 
and  must  be  viewed  from  this  standpoint ;  it  is  as  vain  to 
endeavour  to  extirpate  as  it  is  to  stereotype  them :  they 
have  always  been^  and  they  have  been  aiways  changing; 
they  are,  they  will  be ;  but  they  change,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  change.  This  point  of  view  does  not  lend  itself  to 
rhetoric,  or  subserve  the  interests  of  religious  or  political 
party ;  it  solves  few,  if  any,  of  the  questions  which  perplex 
us ;  its  answer,  when  these  are  put  to  or  pressed  upon  it^  is, 
and  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  ^I  do  not  know.'  For 
there  are  many  things  of  which  we  must  be  content  to 
remain  ignorant ;  with  regard  to  which  knowledge  is  g^ven 
to  us  in  outline  only — the  detail  is  not  filled  in.  Again, 
over  and  above  certain  technical  studies  in  history  and 
philosophy,  it  presupposes  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  ; 
the  sense  of  proportion,  the  power  of  comparison,  the  faculty 
of  estimating  the  nature  and  value  of  evidence :  hence  it  is 
in  a  sense  esoteric,  and  inaccessible  to  the  uneducated  or 
half-educated — in  a  word,  to  the  average  man.  That  this 
is  so  is,  probably,  the  chief  difficulty  that  religion  has  to 
meet  in  our  time.  For  religion,  though  to  be  distinguished 
from,  is,  in  the  concrete,  intimately  associated  with  theology  ; 
and  to  accept  the  traditional  theology  in  any  real  sense 
a  certain  power  of  drawing  distinctions,  of  philosophising,  ia 
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necessary.  While  the  number  of  well-informed  persons — and 
to  these  its  inadequacy  is  palpable — is  increasing  daily,  philo- 
sophers are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  few.  Hence  an  intoler- 
able strain  and  tension.   *  Entre  la  religion  ininteUigente  et  le 

*  mat^rialisme  bmtal,d>me  po^tiqne  et  pure,oii  serait  ta  place  P ' 
There  is  no  royal  road  ont  of  the  impasse ;  step  by  step  the 
npward  path  most  be  trodden  :  no  one  can  do  onr  thinking 
for  OS ;  we  must  think  and  feel  each  for  himself  and  alone. 
But  if  the  experience  of  the  past  has  any  lesson  it  is  this  : 
that  short  cuts  are  to  be  distrusted ;  that  direct  and  simple 
methods  lead  us,  in  the  long  run,  astray.  Lucidity  is  a 
good;  but  it  is  so  relatively  to  the  subject-matter:  this 
admits  of  it  more  or  less  according  to  its  character ;  the 
most  valid  standpoint  is  not  necessarily  that  which  the 
average  man  most  readily  grasps.  To  forget  this  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  French  intellect.  Its  thought  is 
logical ;  its  language  perspicuous :  and  herein,  in  dealing 
with  the  things  of  mind,  lies  a  twofold  snare.  A  French 
writer  of  repute,  the  story  goes,  interviewed  Hegel,  and 
asked  that  philosopher  to  put  before  him  a  succinct  account 
of  the  Hegelian  system.     ^  Monsieur,'  was  the  answer,  '  ces 

*  choses  ne  se  disent  pas  succinctement — surtout  en  fran- 
<  9ais.' 
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Tf,  as  a  nation,  we  were  more  g^ven  than  we  are  to  the 
-^  celebration  of  landmarks  in  our  history,  the  year  just 
past  would  certainly  have  witnessed  the  keeping  of  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  centenary  of  factory  legislation.  For  it  was 
in  the  year  1802  that  Parliament  first  put  its  hand  to  the 
work  of  industrial  reform.  The  Factory  Act  then  passed  was 
designed  principally  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
morals  of  apprentices  in  cotton  mills.  Very  great  and 
urgent  was  the  need  for  intervention  in  their  case.  For  the 
most  part  the  apprentices  were  ^  children  of  the  State,'  sup- 
plied to  manufacturers  by  workhouse  authorities,  who  were 
ready  to  pay  a  small  premium  to  get  quit  of  the  charge  of 
them^  and  cared  nothing  whatever  as  to  their  subsequent 
fate.  Very  often  it  was  horrible.  Obtained  in  many  cases 
through  *  child'jobbers,'  on  the  nominal  understanding  that 
they  would  be  properly  fed  and  clothed  during  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  by  their  employers,  very  many  of  them 
were  habitually  the  subjects,  not  only  of  the  grossest  neglect, 
but  of  the  most  brutal  oppression.  The  early  death  of  these 
lorlom  young  creatures  from  overwork  and  under-feeding. 
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agg^vated  by  active  savagery  on  the  part  of  masters  and 
orerlookerSy  was  by  no  means  unknown.  Their  case  was 
taken  np  with  much  zeal  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
himself  a  cotton-spinner,  who  had  employed  them,  and  the 
awakening  hnmanitarianism  of  Parliament,  which  was 
moving  towards  its  triumph  over  the  slave-trade  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  and  saw  in  the  cotton-apprentice 
system  a  home  traffic  with  features  of  undoubted  similarity, 
felt  stirred  to  interfere.  It  enacted  modest  requirements  as 
to  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  instruction  of  the  apprentices, 
with  a  limitation  of  their  hours  of  work  to  twelve  a  day, 
exclusive  of  meal- times,  and  provided  for  *  Visitors '  to  the 
factories  to  see  that  these  conditions  were  observed. 

This  legislation  was  well  meant  and  cannot  have  been 
altogether  without  effect,  direct  or  indirect.  The  system 
of  pauper  apprenticeship  in  the  cotton -mills  soon  began  to 
wi^er.  l%at  change,  however,  was  doubtless  promoted  in 
large  measure  by  the  growing  use  of  steam  instead  of  water- 
power,  which  fiBbcilitated  the  concentration  of  mills  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  neighbourhoods  where  local  child 
labour  could  be  readily  obtained.  Naturally  employers, 
whose  infamous  slave-driving  of  the  boys  and  g^rls  handed 
over  body  and  soul  to  their  charge  hsul  compelled  Parlia- 
mentary intervention,  were  only  a  degree  more  humane  in 
their  treatment  of  the  children  of  their  own  operatives,  and 
an  Act  of  1819,  also  due  to  the  benevolent  initiative  of  the 
fiather  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel,  laid  it  down  that  no 
child  under  nine  years  of  age  should  work  in  a  cotton 
factory  at  all,  and  no  young  person  under  sixteen  should  work 
there  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  By  this  Act,  too,  we 
miust  suppose  that  some  good  was  done.  But  the  purpose  of 
Parliament  was  not  expressed  clearly  enough,  or  the  scope 
of  its  aims  extensive  enough,  or  the  machinery  for  enforcing 
them  strong  enough,  to  place  any  really  effective  check  on 
evils  which  were  menacing  the  very  life  of  the  nation, 
while  its  home  was  becoming  the  *  workshop  of  the  world.' 
A  further  step  forward  was  made  in  an  Act  passed  in  1825, 
chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  afterwards 
Lord  Broughton,  restricting  to  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  the 
duration  of  toil  which  could  be  exacted  from  any  person  in 
a  cotton-mill  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  But  the  benefit 
achieved  by  this  measure,  though  not  inappreciable,  was 
infinitesimal  compared  with  the  vast  and  quickly  growing 
evils  left  untouched.  All  the  measures  so  far  mentioned,  it 
will  have  been  observed,  related  only  to  cotton-mills.     Other 
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textile  indastries^  inclading  the  woollen  trade,  the  oldest 
established  of  our  national  mannfactores,  were  not  touched 
till  in  1831  Sir  John  Hobhonse  and  Lord  Morpeth,  with  the 
enthusiastic  and  strenuous  support  of  Mr.  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler,  succeeded  in  pushing  through  a  Bill  aiming  at  a 
much  more  extensive  range  of  control,  and  a  closer  limita- 
tion of  juvenile  hours  of  labour  than  had  been  previously 
attempted.  Its  provisions,  however,  were  so  much  cut  about 
before  it  became  law  that  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
biographer,  Mr.  Hodder,  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  *  at  all 
*  effective.* 

That  this  opinion  is  a  just  one  appears  only  too  clearly 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  in 
1833,  at  the  earnestly  expressed  desire  of  the  millowners, 
in  view  of  the  startling  statements  by  which  Mr.  Sadler,  in 
the  year  of  the  first  Beform  Bill,  had  advocated  his  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  and  of  the  activity  with  which  Lord  Ashley,  who 
had  now  consecrated  himself  to  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
was  farthering  that  measure  in  and  out  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  The  Commissioner  declared  that  from  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  which  included  that 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  mUl-owners,  thej 
found— 1 

(1)  'That  the  children  employed  in  all  the  principal  branches 
of  manufacture  throughout  the  kingdom  worked  during  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  the  adults. 

(2)  '  That  the  effects  of  labour  during  such  hours  were,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  permanent  deterioration  of  the  physical  constitution, 
the  production  of  diseases  wholly  irremediable,  and  the  partial  or 
entire  seclusion  (by  reason  of  excessive  fatigue)  from  the  means  of 
obtaining  adequate  education,  and  acquiring  useful  habits,  or  of  profiting 
by  those  means  when  afforded. 

(3)  '  That  at  the  age  when  children  suffered  those  injuries  from  the 
labour  they  underwent  they  were  not  free  agents,  but  were  let  out  on 
hire,  the  wages  they  earned  being  secured  and  appropriated  by  their 
parents  and  guardians. 

*  We  are  uierefore,'  said  the  Commissioners, '  of  opinion  that  a  case 
is  made  out  for  the  interference  of  the  L^islature  on  behalf  of  tbe 
children  employed  in  factories.' 

The  case  so  made  out  for  the  interference  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  day  was  plainly  an  xmanswerable  condemnation 
of  the  Parliaments  which  had  preceded  it  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Their  feeble,  tinkering  efforts  at  the 
i^uction  of  some  gross  abuses,  their  prolonged  neglect  of 
others  equally  horrible,  were  exhibited  in  the  relentless  light 
shed  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  results  of  the  eyils  they 
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had  failed  to  check.  In  her  eloquent  preface  to  ^  The  Case 
*  for  the  Factory  Acts/  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  presents  some 
condensed  extracts  from  the  eyideuce  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1833  by  operatives,  children  and  adults : — deformed 
children  who  had  begun  to  work  at  seven  years  old,  and  had 
got '  crooked '  as  they  ^  wrought ; '  parents  who  had  a  *  deal 
'  of  trouble '  and  had  to  use  the  rod  to  get  their  children  up 
in  the  dark  winter  mornings  ^  when  the  first  bell  rang  at 
<  half-past  four  by  the  factory  clock ;  *  middle-aged  men  who 
could  compare  the  vigorous  hand-spinners  of  1801  with  the 
feeble  creatures  whom  they  saw  around  them  in  1833,  worn 
out  by  toiling  long  hours  all  their  lives  in  the  heat  of  the 
mule-spinning  rooms,  and  their  still  feebler  children. 

*  YoiceBy'  proceeds  Mrs.  Ward,  in  a  Btriking  apostrophe, '  of  pi^ 
mnd  of  Bhamei  which  may  well  bring  round  us  the  whole  phantom 
host  of  those  lost  generations  which  perished  for  the  making  of  in- 
dustrial  England — of  those  deformed  children  and  youthsi  those 
nckly,  demoralised  girls,  those  exhausted  men  and  women,  whose 
bones  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  great  textile  industriea' 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  employment  of  the 
terrible  parallel  with  the  Wagram  scene  in  ^  L'Aiglon '  is 
perfectly  justified  in  the  case  of  the  textile  industries. 
Unhappily,  too,  its  just  application  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  them  or  that  first  third  of  the  century  and  more  which 
were  required  to  bring  home  to  the  national  conscience  a 
sense  of  the  commanding  claim  of  the  workers  in  them  to 
Parliamentary  intervention.  The  same  kind  of  parallel  must 
force  itself  constantly  on  the  mind  of  every  student  of  the 
strangely  slow,  fitful,  partial,  unthought-out  <;ourse  of  our 
factory  legislation.  It  is  a  story,  no  doubt,  of  progress  in 
protection  of  the  defenceless,  but  in  almost  all  cases  of 
protection  undertaken  after  one,  two,  or  even  three  whole 
generations  of  miserable  workers  had  gone  to  their  early 
graves  unfriended,  and  had  handed  down  enfeebled  powers 
of  body  and  mind  to  their  oflbpring.  If  there  had  not  been 
the  steady  flow  into  the  manufacturing  towns  of  fresh, 
wholesome  blood  from  the  country  villages,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  whole  stock  must  inevitably  have  become  altogether 
vitiated.    How  much  of  it  actually  did  so  it  is  hard  to  say. 

We  have  seen  the  results,  declared  by  a  tribunal  not 
nnfriendly  by  any  means  to  the  employers,  of  the  absence  of 
any  efEective  intervention  by  the  Legislature  in  the  textile 
industries  up  to  1833.  Yet  even  in  that  sphere  the  steps  taken 
by  the  reformed  Parliament  to  repair  the  consequences  of 
the  apathy  and  neglect  of  its  nnref  ormed  predecessors  were 
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slow  and  halting.  Althorp's  Act,  as  it  was  called,  was  an 
unsatisfactory  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the 
Short-time  Committee  of  the  textile  operatives,  championed 
with  not  less  sobriety  and  moderation  than  knightly  devotion 
by  Lord  Ashley,  and  the  strenuous  protests  of  the  null-owneiB 
against  what  they  denounced  as  the  threatened  ruin  of  their 
trade.  Its  provisions,  so  far  as  enforced,  did  no  doubt  reduce 
very  appreciably  the  crushing  burdens  of  toil  laid  upon 
children  and  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
the  textile  factories.  But  it  was  much  evaded,  with  the 
connivance  of  magistrates  of  the  employing  class,  and  also, 
as  it  did  not  attempt  to  protect  women,  the  amount  of  over- 
work to  which  they  were  subjected  was  much  increased,  with 
very  deplorable  results  to  their  health  and  families.  In 
1844  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Government  felt  compelled  to  deal 
with  this  grave  abuse,  and  women's  hours  of  labour  were 
placed  under  the  same  restrictions  as  those  of  *  young  per- 
sons,' after  excited  debates.  Strenuous  resistance,  however, 
was  oflered  by  ministers  to  Lord  Ashley's  proposal  to  make 
the  limit  ten  hours,  and  though  an  amendment  to  that  eflPect 
was  carried,  it  was  subsequently  rescinded  under  threats  of 
resignation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Kot  till  1847  was  the  ten-hour  (or  rather,  actually,  ten-and- 
a-half  hour)  limit  enacted  for  women  and  young  persons  in 
the  textile  indastries,  and  not  till  1850  was  the  legislation 
in  that  sense  made  really  effective.  Yet  within  a  short 
period  it  was  recognised  on  all  hands,  even  by  those  who 
had  most  strongly  opposed  it,  that  this  charter  of  redemption 
for  the  textile  operatives  had  done  no  kind  of  harm  to  their 
employers,  and  there  is  a  true  and  pretty  story  of  one  of 
them  who  took  Lord  Ashley's  hands  in  both  of  his  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  yictory  only  a  year  or  two  after  he 
had  finally  won  it.  For  the  last  forty  years  of  the  century, 
we  believe,  no  person  of  the  slightest  reputation  would  have 
ventured  to  challenge  on  economic  grounds,  any  more  than 
on  those  of  humanity,  the  wisdom  of  the  great  industrial 
emancipation  which  it  took  the  whole  first  half  of  the 
century  to  secure. 

A  great  industrial  emancipation,  indeed,  was  the  Ten 
Hour  Law,  when  finally  placed,  with  adequate  provisions 
against  evasion,  on  the  Statute  Book ;  but  how  partial  and 
arbitrarily  limited  in  its  scope !  To  illustrate  this,  it  is  best 
to  revert  to  a  historic  scene  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  Lord  Ashley's  gallant  and  nearly  successfol 
attempt  to  turn  the  (Government  Bill  of  1844  into  a  Ten 
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Hour  Law.  In  strenaooalj  resisting  that  attempt.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  who  was  hardly  as  keen  an  indostrial  reformer 
as  his  father,  adyised  the  House  to  contemplate  the  extent 
of  the  legislation  on  which  they  would  have  to  embark  if 
they  were  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  aU  labour  in 
respect  to  which  females  were  employed  for  an  excessive 
number  of  hours. 

'  In  the  plate  and  saucer  manufacture,'  he  oontinaed,  quoting  from 
a  recent  report,  '  children  worked  in  a  temperature  of  from  100^  to 
180^,  carrying  pieces  weighing  2  lbs.,  and  each  child  carrying  two 
at  a  time.  The  calculation  is  that  the  child  would  carry  per  day 
some  thouaanda  of  pounds'  weight.  In  manufiM^uree  other  than 
cotton  wcnk  might  be  continued  thirteen,  fifteen,  even  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hours  consecutively.  Bead,'  urged  the  Premier, '  the  account 
of  .the  earthenware,  read  the  account  of  the  lace  manufacture,  which 
are  not  to  be  touched  by  this  Bill ;  read  the  account  of  the  hosiery 
trade;  but,  above  all,  read  the  account  of  the  dressmakers  and 
milliners  employed  in  this  very  town,  and  then  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  right  to  subject  to  these  new  and  peculiarly  severe  restric- 
tions the  labour  in  fiictories,  and  to  leave  untouched  all  those  other 
departments  of  labour  in  which  female  children  are  employed  7  ' 

'If/  proceeded  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  as  moving  towards  a 
redudio  ad  absurdum^  *  you  are  prepared  to  legislate  for  all 

'  these  people /  whereon  he  was  interrupted  by  loud 

cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  *  Are  you  prepared  to 
*  legislate  for  them  P '  Sir  Bobert  Peel  asked,  in  surprise, 
and  the  cheers  were  renewed. 

But  Sir  Bobert  knew  his  fellow-members  better  than 
they  knew  themselves.  The  successive  dates  at  which  the 
regulation  of  the  non-textile  industries  was  taken  up  afford 
mournful  suggestions  of  hopes  deferred  among  the  work- 
people in  those  branches  of  manufacture  who  had  heard  of 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  desire  to  help  them  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1844.  The  calico  print 
works,  indeed,  were  dealt  with,  at  least  partially,  in  the 
following  year,  but  their  case  had  the  prevailing  champion- 
ship of  Lord  Ashley.  AU  his  time,  however,  and  more  than 
all  his  strength,  were  occupied,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
during  the  next  few  years  in  securing  the  final  triumph  of 
the  ten  hours'  movement  for  the  textile  industries, — by  which, 
be  it  remembered,  the  toil  of  more  than  850,000  workpeople 
was  directly  prevented  from  being  prolonged  to  exhausting 

excess, together  with  the  reform  of  the  lunacy  laws,  the 

reform,  or  almost  the  introduction,  of  sanitary  admmistra- 
tion  in  face  of  the  cholera  visitation,  and  other  important 
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social  qaestioDS.  In  1851  his  father's  death  removed  him 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  had  always  recognised  that 
his  power  as  a  social  reformer  would  be  at  least  relatively 
paralysed.  His  influence,  of  coarse,  continaed  to  be  earnestly 
exercised  in  the  cause  of  &ctory  reform,  bat  without  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  forces  of  prepress  seem  to  hare 
been  sadly  shorn  alike  of  inspiration  and  of  leadership. 
It  was  not  till  1860  that  bleach  and  dye  works,  not  till  1 861 
that  lace  works,  were  dealt  with  by  Parliament ;  and  only 
in  1864  was  an  Act  passed  for  the  regulation  of  l^e  maua- 
factures  of  earthenware,  lucifer  matches,  percussion  cap 
and  cartridge  making,  paper  staining,  and  faatian  catting. 
And  only  in  IBS?  was  factory  legislation  at  last  introduced 
and  carried  through  of  an  at  all  approximately  general 
character,  based  on  the  principle  tha^  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  all  women,  young  persons,  and  children  indostriallj 
occupied,  there  was  an  original  presumption  in  &T0ur  of 
legislative  protection,  which  did  not  need  to  be  established  bj 
evidence  of  exceptional  hardship  or  oppression  and  injury. 

Slow  moving,  indeed,  for  the  most  port  were  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  nation  and  its  Legislature,  unless  when  in- 
formed and  stirred  by  the  devoted  eloquence  of  thatadmirable 
man  who  had  dedicated  bis  life  to  the  uplifting  of  the  lot  of 
the  bnmble  and  defenceless.     The  longer  the  contemplation 
which  they  give  to  the  life-work  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  the 
readier  will  most  Englishmen  become  to  concur  in  what  we 
believe   was   the  deliberate  opinion  of   so   acute  and   dis- 
passionate a  judge  of  men  as  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  that 
that  life  was  the  greatest  lived  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.     There   were  many  others   who   preceded  or   co- 
operated  with   Lord    Shaftesbuiy   in   the  work    of   social 
and  industrial  reform,  to  the  valae  of  whose  labours  be  was 
always  e^^r  to  pay  the  most  generous  tribates.     Bot  in 
none,  surdy,  either  of  bis  predecessors  or  his  contemporaries, 
or  of  those  who  followed  him,  was  there  to  be  found  that 
combination   of  personal   distinction,  kindling  eamestneBS 
for  the  righting  of  wrongs,  grasp  of  detail,  and  power  of 
luminous  and  moving  ezposi^on,  with  sound  practical  jadge- 
lel,  which  marked  iKird  Shafteebur j- 
'  bad   been  happy  enough  doriag 
radons  social  grades  half  a  dozen 
lid  scarcely  have  stood  on  record 
he  century  in  which  England's  in- 
to its  climax  was  allowed  to  paaa 
was   made  to   regulate  on  sonnd 
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general  principles  the  recognised  and  inevitable  workings 
of  unchecked  individoalism  in  the  indnstrial  field.  Becog- 
nised  and  inevitable  workings,  we  saj,  for  what  conceivable 
reason  could  exist  for  supposing  that  the  economic  condi' 
tions  attending  the  great  and  varied  group  of  non-textile 
industries,  still  less  the  human  nature  of  employers  and 
employed  therein,  would  differ  materially  from  those  which, 
without  regulation,  had  led  to  such  disastrous  results  in  the 
textile  mills  9  Like  causes  produced,  as  always  and  every- 
where, like  effects. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  Mr.  Walpole,  as  Home  Secretary, 
brought  forward  the  Government  Bill  of  1867  for  the  inclu- 
sion within  the  scope  of  factory  legislation  of  a  large  number 
of  trades  only  partially,  as  was  tiie  case  with  the  lace  and 
hosiery  manufacture,  or  not  at  all,  as  in  that  of  clothing, 
under  previous  regulations,  he  had  to  state  his  conviction 
that  the  evils  incident  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  them  were,  if  anything,  greater  than  those 
which  had  been  found  to  exist  in  trades  already  under 
inspection.  It  is  hardly,  in  fact,  any  exaggeration  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  whole  range  of  industries  iu  which 
women  and  children  are  employed  that  the  postponement, 
in  the  case  of  so  many  of  them,  until  nearly  or  quite  the  end 
of  the  second  third  of  the  century,  of  their  regulation  by 
law,  involved  the  physical  and  moral  sacrifice  of  another 
generation  of  the  workpeople  engaged  in  them.  Beyond 
all  question  the  total  effect  of  that  postponement  must  have 
involved  a  substantial  deterioration  in  the  average  type  of 
the  industrial  worker,  with  whom  in  the  last  third  of  the 
century  we  have  had  to  face  the  advancing  industrial 
competition  of  foreign  nations. 

Even  so,  the  record  of  our  culpable  tardiness  as  a  nation  in 
attention  to  the  things  belonging  to  the  happiness  and 
efficiency  of  our  working  people  is  very  far  from  being  com- 
plete. It  took  us  more  than  sixty  years  from  the  first 
beginnings  of  our  factory  legislation  to  discover  that  all 
factories  and  workshops  needed  to  be  under  law — that  what- 
ever their  raw  materials  and  whatever  the  processes  em- 
ployed for  dealing  with  them,  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
workpeople  required  that  machinery  should  be  fenced,  that 
the  saniiary  condition  of  the  buildings  should  be  regulated, 
and  that  the  hours  worked  therein  by  women,  young  persons 
and  chUdren  should  be  placed  under  clear  restrictions.  But 
it  was  not  less  necessary  that  wherever  the  materials  used,  or 
the  processes  dealing  with  them,  or  the  necessary  circum- 
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thoold  be  sub- 
to  and  calculated  to 


paitaedbilj  dangerooa  indnitrj, 
to  wkieh  we  hare  jott 
JT  ig—eJ  br  FufiaB^it  down  to  the 
to  a  ^fcrr  in^  eatentdomm  to  the  laat  decade  of 
the  ORmy.    It  m  dowbtfbl  if  coal-umng  would  haie  been 
■iih,  am  it  maa,  eonparativdy  early  had  not  the 
ai  that  iad—Uj  been  faroiight  into  a  peeaHari j  riyid 
bsht  br'  the  Ofiiainn  obtained  by  Lord 

in  which  in  1842  he  laid 
befoie  the  Howe  of  Commtma  the  reralta  €i  that  inqoiry 
warn  out  of  the  Boat  eoaiplelely  aacoessfbl  in  its  immediate 
tckJis  t&at  wma  ever  Bade  in  Pariiament.  Its  expoeoie 
of  tiie  repnkive  aboata  practiaed  in  the  hidden  depths  of 
the  coalpha  waa  ao  feeniUe  that  to  the  first  reform  which  he 
aakad  for — the  peohifaitioB  of  the  empfoyment  of  women  and 
girls  wjaJetgiuujad — there  eoold  be  no  effectiTe  opposition 
in  the  Legialatare  of  a  eoontry  claiming  to  rank  as  ciTilised 
and  ChrittiaB.     Tlie  prohiUtion  was  enacted  in  the  same 


Yet  it  waa  not  until  thirteen  years  later  that  the  coat- 
mining  indnstry,  on  whidi  public  attention  had  been  thus 
painfully  concentrated,   idiich  lay  at  tiie  7eiy  foundation 
of  England's   industrial    prosperitj,   and   which  in  ereiy 
twdTemonth    that    passed  gave  terrible  endence   of  i^ 
abounding  peril  to  Ufe  and  limb,  was  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  directed  towards  the  general  safety  of   those 
employed.     And  even  that  legislation,  providing  for  such 
elementary  requirements  as  adequate  ventilation,  to  dilate 
and  rendco*  harmless  noxious  gases,  the  fencing  of  disused 
shafts,  proper  means  of  signalling,  and  so  forth,  as  well 
as  for  special  rules  for  individual  collieries,  to  be  arranged 
between  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  colliery  owners  (if 
necessary  after  arbitration),  was  only  enacted  at  first  tem- 
porarily for  five  years,  by  way  of  seeing  whether  the  (coal- 
mining industry  was  able  to  bear  it.     Such  were  the  first 
endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament  to  cast  its 
protection  over   those  engaged  in  a  definitely  dangerous 
occupation.     Generation   after  generation   had   grown   up, 
toiled,   and  died,  in  or  about  the   pits,  amid   conditions 
absolutely  destructive  to  decency,  self-respect,  and   health, 
-^  well  as  fraught  with  imminent   dangers   to  life — their 
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wretchedness,  iheir  degradation,  and  their  perils  atterlj 
unregarded.  And  the  workpeople  of  yet  another  generation 
were  to  g^w  np,  toU,  and  die,  in  other  trades,  their  health 
being  constantly  nndermined  bj  the  use  of  more  or  less 
poisonous  materials  and  their  lives  often  prematurely  cut 
short,  before  Parliament  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  their 
daims  for  protection. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  five  and  twenty  years  the  pro- 
tective provisions  of  the  Mines  Acts,  stimulated  from  time 
to  time  by  the  results  of  inquiries  held  into  disastrous 
explosions,  were  very  considerably  developed,  and  by  1872 
the  very  important  requirement  had  been  enacted  that  every 
mine  should  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  manager 
holding  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary as  the  result  of  examination,  which  certificate  could  be 
suspended  or  withdrawn  in  case  of  practical  evidence  of 
unfitness.  At  the  same  time  the  workers  in  metalliferous 
mines  received  a  measure  of  protection  for  their  health  and 
safety  from  accident — hitherto  almost  entirely  n^lected — 
similar  in  scope  to  the  latest  Coal  Mines  Act.  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  the  special  treatment  of  specially 
dangerous  trades,  which  was  absolutely  required  in  the 
interests  of  the  health  and  safety  of  multitudes  of  workers, 
was  very  largely  neglected  by  Parliament  until  a  much  later 
period. 

The  valuable  historical  sketch  contributed  by  Miss 
Anderson,  H.M.  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,  to 
the  important  volume  on  Dangerous  Trades,  edited  by  Dr. 
Oliver,  of  the  Home  OfBce,  iUustrates  very  clearly  the  point 
we  are  making.  We  have  no  wish  whatever  to  represent 
the  case  as  worse  than  it  actually  was.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  as  Miss  Anderson  points  out,  the  Factory  Acts  of  1864 
and  J  867  prohibited  the  taking  of  meals  in  certain  work- 
rooms where  dangerous  processes  were  being  carried  on — 
e.g.  lucifer-match  malang,  earthenware  dipping,  china 
scouring,  and  glass  making — made  provision  for  ventilation 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  gases,  dust,  or  other  impurities 
generated  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  spoke  of  *  a  fkn, 

*  or  other  mechanical  means,  approved  from  time  to  time 
^  by  the  Secretary  of  State,*  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Employment  of  young  workers  was  also  prohibited  in  certain 
dangerous  processes,  and  power  was  taken  by  the  Factory 
Act  of  1878   to  extend   such  prohibition.     *  Nothing  was 

*  done,  however,*  says  Miss  Anderson,  *  at  the  time  of  this 

*  great  measure — which  was  primarily  for  better  administra- 
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'  tion  of  existing  proyisions,  and  was  accompanied  •  •  •  by  a 
^  thorongh  reorganisation  and  extension  of  the  inspectorate — 
'  towards  securing  more  detailed  regulation  of  methods  and 
'  conditions  of  working  in  dangerous  trades,  in  spite  of  a 
'  recommendation  to  that  effect  from  Mr.  Redgrare.'  A 
fleeting  attempt  to  iiitrodace  the  *  special  roles '  system 
from  the  Mines  Act^  on  the  employers'  initiative,  but  withonl 
the  arbitration  clause,  was  made  in  1864;  but  it  was  not 
well  conceived,  did  not  work  well,  and  was  not  renewed  io 
the  Consolidating  Act  of  1878. 

Not  till  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1883,  m  those 
of  its  provisions — which,  doubtless,  were  very  vigorously 
conceived — dealing  with  white  lead,  do  we  find  'the  first 
*  distinct  attempt  to  regulate  a  dangerous  manufacturing 
'  industry.'    And  it  was  only  in  the  Act  of  1891  that  genend 
power  was  taken  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  issue,  in  the 
case  of  any  non-domestic  industry,  an  order  certifying  any 
of  its  processes  as  *  dangerous^'  and,  having  done  so,  to 
frame  special  rules  for  the  manufacturing  establishments 
concerned,  but  subject  to  a  provision  for  arbitration  if  em- 
ployers should  think  themselves    aggrieved.      Under  the 
important  powers  given   in    this   measure  a  considerable 
number  of '  special  rules '  have  been  formulated  and  adopted 
in  certain  dangerous  trades.     Dr.  Oliver's  volume,  written 
throughout  by  experts,  affords  the  opportunity,  which  is  full 
of  interest  and  value,  of  studying  the  special  rules  which  have 
thus  come  into  statutory  force,  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  relate,  and  their  probable  or  actual  results.  In  more  than 
one  important  case,  as  it  is  happily  possible  to  record,  those 
results  have  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  and  in 
none  more  clearly  so  than  in  that  of  the  hitherto  deadly 
white  lead  industry.     On  this  and  kindred  subjects  Dr. 
Oliver  himself  writes  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  long 
and  close  study  and  first-hand  olwervation.     He    was  a 
member  of  the  Departmental  Committee  whose  recommen- 
dations in  regard  to  white  lead  were  largely,  if  not  altogether, 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Home  Office  in  1898,  under 
the  powers  derived  from  the  Act  of  1891,  supplementing, 
m  the  case  of  this  particular  trade,  those  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  1883.     One  of  the  leading  features  of  those  recom- 
mendations was  that  women  should  be  entirely  excluded  from 
thedangerous  processes,  such  as  the  stripping  of  the  '  white 
f K       k  A     iC  ®  emptying  of  the  '  Dutch  stoves,'  in  which 
■ta2f«««f  .ow'?'^  previously  been  engaged,  with  specially 
■i^uent,  rapid,  and  lamentable  resulte  to  their  health,  and 
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ofteD  to  their  lires,  as  well  as  to  their  powers  of  becoming 
mothers  of  families.  For  the  rest,  the  general  tendencj  of 
the  special  roles  enforced  in  the  white  lead  indnstrj  appears 
to  have  been  to  level  np  the  badly  managed  or  ill-consfancted 
fiefcctories  somewhere  near  to  the  standard  attained  bj  the 
well-ordered  and  well-constmcted  ones. 

'  As  illnstrating  the  preventableness  of  industrial  white 
'  lead  poisobing,  it  is  worth  mentioning/  writes  Dr.  Oliver, 
'  that  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  factories  in  the 
'  Newcastle  district  there  has  onlj  been  one  fatal  case  of 
'  lead  poisoning  within  the  last  twentj  jears,  and  since  the 
'  enforcement  by  the  Home  Office  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  White  Lead  Committee,'  a  factory  that  in  the  two  years 
and  a  half  from  October  1890  to  March  1893  sent  fifty-two 
cases  of  lead-poisoning  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary '  at  present 

*  scarcely  sends  one  patient  per  annum.  Lead-poisoned 
'  females  are  now  practically  never  met  with  in  Newcastle, 

*  and  male  patients  are  becoming  every  year  rarer.*  These 
are  great  results,  and  they  reflect  the  greater  credit  both  on 
the  Home  Office  and  its  expert  committees  and  inspectors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  special 
rules  have  been  observed  by  the  firms  concerned,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  that  the  class  of  labour  employed  at  the 
white  lead  works  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  To  a  large  extent 
it  is  variable^  and  even  casual — a  fact  which  makes  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  with  regard  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness and  the  wearing  of  respirators  and  other  protective 
coverings  much  more  troublesome  and  uncertain  than  when 
the  workpeople  engaged  are  rooted  to  the  neighbourhood 
and  regular  in  their  aUendance  at  the  works.  The  employers, 
or  many  of  them,  strongly  objected  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  enforcement  of  several  of  the  points  contained  in  the 
special  rules ;  but  Dr.  Oliver  believes  that  they  now  admit 
not  only  that  there  is  less  sickness  among  their  employes, 
but  that  the  work  under  the  new  system  is  better  done. 

An  equally  important  advance  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  protection  of  workpeople  fh>m  the  same  poison,  but 
in  a  very  different  industry — ^that  of  the  potteries — ^through 
the  operation  of  special  rules  prescribed  by  the  Home  Office, 
under  the  Act  of  1891.  Those  rules,  which  came  into 
operation  in  1898,  superseding  a  set  dating  from  1894,  con- 
stitute an  elaborate  code,  minutely  prescribing  the  duties 
both  of  employers  and  of  employed  in  relation  to  the  dan- 
gerous processes  connected  witii  the  manufitcture  of  earthen- 
ware and  china.    The  chief,  though  not  the  only,  danger 
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ariaes  from  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  glaze,  and  the 
detachment  of  particles  of  lead-laden  dnst,  which  are  inhaled 
or  swallowed  or  otherwise  absorbed  bj  the  workers,  and 
subsequently  dissolved  into  the  hnman  system  by  one  or 
other  of  the  acids  it  contains.  The  rules  require  that  at 
each  of  the  yarious  stages  in  this  elaborate  and  very  interest- 
ing manufacture  at  which  the  liability  just  indicated  occurs 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  removaJ,  as  £eu*  as  possible, 
of  the  poisonous  dust,  by  exhaust  fans  or  other  satisfiBi^tory 
means  of  ventilation,  from  the  air  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
protection  of  the  persons  of  the  workpeople  by  overaUs  and 
heiulooTeriiigs,  and  by  Ubend  waghiiig  appliances,  from  the 
entry  into  their  systems  at  any  channel  of  such  of  the  dust  as 
fails  to  be  drawn  off.  Further — and  this  is  most  important — 
in  the  case  of  all  women  and  young  persons  employed  in  any 
of  the  dangerous  processes,  a  montikly  examination  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  of  fche  district  is  insisted  on,  and  he  is 
empowered  to  suspend  indefinitely  the  employment  of  any 
of  the  workers  in  whom  he  finds  any  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoniDg. 

Hardly  had  these  special  rales  come  into  force  when  the 
then  Home  Secretary  (Sir  Matthew  White,  now  Lord, 
Ridley),  who  was  deeply  possessed  by  a  sense  of  the  claim 
of  the  workpeople  in  the  Potteries  to  all  possible  protection 
against  the  risks  of  their  industry  compatibly  with  its 
continued  successfal  prosecution,  invited  FrofesaoT  Thorpe, 
with  Dr.  Oliver,  to  conduct  an  inquiry  directed  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  chief  danger  might  be  diminished  or  actually 
removed  by  substituting  for  the  carbonate  of  lead  ordi- 
narily used  for  the  '  dipping '  of  earthenware  and  china 
^either  (a)  one  or  other  less  soluble  compound  of  lead — 
e.g.  a  silicate— or  (6)  leadless  glaze.'  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  a  set  of  recommendations  of  a  much  more 
drastic  character  than  those  embodied  in  the  rules  just 
referred  to.  The  two  eminent  experts  employed  by  the 
Home  Office  in  this  matter  expressed  the  opinion  that  with 
regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  output  of  the  Pottmes, 
and  particularly  the  cheaper  white  and  cream-coloured 
ware,  there  was  no  reason  at  all  why  leadless  glaze  should 
not  be  employed.  In  the  case  of  other  branches  of  the 
potting  industry,  and  particularly  of  more  costly  kinds 
of  earthenware  and  china,  they  admitted  that  there  would 
be  greater  difficulty  in  dispensing  with  lead  compounds. 
They  maintained,  however,  that  a  glaze  so  compounded  as 
to  yield  a  very  small  proportion — only  two  per  cent.— of 
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sdable  lead  nnder  the  influence  of  the  acids  of  the  human 
BjBtem  could  be  made  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
manufEbcturers.  On  recommendations  based  on  these  views 
battle  was  joined,  a  large  number  of  the  most  important 
employers  maintaining  that  the  very  existence  of  their  trade 
would  be  imperilled  if  any  such  rules  were  enforced ;  and  the 
matter  was  carried,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dangerous 
Trades  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1891,  to  an  arbitration,  in 
which,  in  October  1901,  Lord  James  of  Hereford  acted  as 
umpire. 

To  go  into  any  detail  as  to  the  evidence  given  on  that 
Tery  interesting  occasion  would  be  impossible  in  such  a 
general  survey  of  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  Factory 
Acts  as  that  on  which  we  are  here  engaged.  It  is,  however, 
we  think,  fair  to  say  that  the  general  result  of  the  hearing 
was  to  produce  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  on  the  potting  industry,  at  any  rate  in  its  higher 
branches,  under  regulations  so  severe  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  lead  as  those  recommended  by  the  Home 
Office  experts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course  taken  by 
liOrd  James  in  adjourning  the  arbitration  for  eighteen 
months,  on  the  main  points  at  issue,  while  promoting  and 
giving  his  seal  to  an  agreement  between  the  Home  Office 
and  the  employers  as  to  certain  detailed  sanitary  improve- 
ments in  practice,  could  hardlj  have  been  taken  without  a 
grave  wound  to  the  public  conscience,  had  there  not  been 
evidence  that  the  special  rules  of  1898  had  brought  about  a 
marked  decline  of  the  evils  of  the  industry.  Of  this  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Statistics  from  different  sources  showed 
somewhat  varied  results,  but  the  returns  presented  to  Par« 
liamentary  papers  will  serve.  According  to  them,  the  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  in  the  Potteries,  which  had  been  446  in 
1897  and  457  in  1898 — the  year  when  the  special  rules  were 
pat  in  force— sank  to  249  in  1899  and  200  in  1900;  and  in 
1901  the  figure  fell  further  to  106.  Such  results  as  these 
plainly  demonstrate  that  if — a  point  on  which  we  do  not 
undeiiiake  to  offer  any  opinion — the  continued  use  of  lead 
is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  English  potting  industry, 
the  action  taken  under  the  Factories  Act  of  1891  is  going 
far  to  reduce  the  evil  influence  of  that  element  to  a 
minimum. 

This  is  a  fresh  and  satisfactory  proof  of  what  can  be 
done,  and  done  quickly,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  sections  of  the  industrial  population  as  to  whose 
need  for  parliamentary  or  governmental   intervention  the 
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bj  Dr.  James  Wheatlej, 
Mt&eai  Ofcjmf  Hcahh  for  BhrHmm,  on  the  Mmafactgre 
of  CottoB,  cf  Ae  ment  regalatMm  of  cotton  doth  factories 
is  vhick  an  artificially  hnmid  atmosphere  is  created.  This 
frartjge,  caiitwlj  foiagh,  in  its  present  measure,  appears 
to  dale  from,  or  to  be  onginaOj  traceable  to,  the  American 
Cifil  War.  The  aearcitj  of  cotton  caused  in  Luicashire  bj 
that  sliiiggle  led  the  mannfiictarers  to  add  ' size '  to  their 
jan  in  wamag^  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  erer 
been  prmonslj  thooght  ciy  in  otder  to  make  it  go  as  far  as 
posnUe.  Once  adopted,  howerer,  under  the  stress  of  a 
ferial  eraergencj,  this  method  of  enhancing  the  apparent 
cs^wcitj  of  any  giren  amount  of  cotton-yam  was  found  to 
be  so  profitable  that  its  Togue  continued  and  even  increased. 
It  entailed  from  the  first  tiie  employment  of  artificial  means 
for  enlumcing  the  dampness  so  common  in  Lancashire 
air,  with  a  view  to  making  the  thickened  yam  work  satis- 
factorily in  the  looms,  and  the  result  was  to  produce  a 
condition  of  moisture  in  the  weaving  sheds  which,  however 
useful  in  aiding  the  production  of  delusively  weighted  cheap 
cotton  fabrics  for  the  Asiatic  markets,  was  felt  to  be  in- 
salubrious as  well  as  uncomfortable  by  the  Blackburn  and 
other  operatives  employed  in  that  manufacture. 

In  this  case,  not  indeed  quite  falling  within  the  category 
of  ^  dangerous '  industries,  bat  still  well  deserving  of  legis- 
lative notice,  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  supported  by  in- 
spectors' reports,  bad  to  be  prosecuted  through  many  years 
before  any  remedy  was  applied  by  Parliament.  Not  till 
1889  was  it  recognised  that  here  was  a  case  in  which  it  was 
quite  right  that  there  should  be  once  more  a  special  law  for 
a  certain  class  of  textile  workers.  By  the  Cotton  Cloth 
l^tories  Act  of  that  year  very  considerable  improvements 
were  effected,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  weavers,  who 
pressed  for  the  entire  prohibition  of  steaming.  Thereon  a 
very  competent  expert  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  on  their  report  he  bc^ed,  in  1898,  a 
statutory  Order  making  regulations  for  the  footection  of 
health  in  cotton  cloth  factories*  Under  this  (hder  security 
is  taken  against  the  introduction^  as  had  firequently  hap- 
pened«  of  steam  generated  fhim  poUuted  wal^,  agamst  the 
^^essite  heating  ot  the  air,  and,  farther,  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  recognised  standard  of  parity  in  the  air  of 
weaving  sheds — ^the  new  regulation  requiring  that  <the 
'  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  10,000  volnmes  of  air  should 
'  not  exceed  nine  yolnmes.'  Dr.  Wheatley  observes,  with 
justice,  that  ^  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
^  of  this  step.  It  applies  a  scientific  test  to  the  ventilation 
'  of  the  fiEU^tory,  and  at  the  same  time  it  allows  the  utmost  . 
'  freedom  to  the  manufacturer  in  selecting  means  to  attain 
<  that  end.  •  •  .  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out ' 
the  requirements  of  the  Order  '  seem  to  be  gradually  being 

*  surmounted,  and  already  a  standard  much  higher  than  the 
^  legal  one  has  been  attained  in  many  factories.  •  •  .  The 
'  stimulus  given  by  these  [Cotton  Cloth  Factory]  Acts  to 
'  ventilating  engineers  has  already  brought  about  great 
'  advances.    One  extremely  ingenious  apparatus  will  deliver 

*  enormous  quantities  of  fresh  air  (250,000  cubic  feet  per 
'  hour),  warmed  and  moistened  as  required,  into  a  room  at 
^  one  single  point,  and  difFuse  it  over  an  area  of  8,000  square 
^  feet  without  causing  a  draught.'  Ordinary  church-goers 
and  theatre-goers  may  well  gasp  with  envy  at  this  picture 
of  the  atmospheric  privileges  enjoyed  by  many  workers  in 
cotton  cloth  mills.  Without  pointing  any  such  invidious 
contrast.  Dr.  Wheatley  maintains  that,  'compared  with 
'  the  workrooms  of  most  other  trades^  cotton-weaving  sheds 
^  must  be  considered  to  be  well  ventilated,  and  when  the 
'  regulations  have  been  thoroughly  enforced  these  sheds  will 

*  have  few  equals  among  workrooms,  judged  by  the  amount 

*  of  respiratory  impurity/  It  is  true  that  when  the  gas  is 
lighted  it  is  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  required 
si&ndard  of  atmospheric  purity  by  any  of  the  systems  of 
ventilation  yet  devised ;  but  Dr.  Wheatley  anticipates,  and 
no  doubt  rightly,  that  this  difficulty  will  disappear  with  the 
general  adoption  of  electric  lighting. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  illustrate  the  main 
general  lines  of  progress  which  have  been  followed  in  our 
factory  laws  and  their  administration  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  sadly  slow  rate  and  the  curiously  fitful 
and  partial  character  of  that  progress,  and  the  deplorable — 
indeed,  the  appalling — waste  of  health  and  life  and  de- 
teriorations of  human  type  due  thereto,  have  been  exhibited. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  witnessed  very  satisfactory 
and  cheering  evidences  of  legislative  and  administrative 
capacity  in  tiie  field  of  industiml  reform,  increasingly  aided 
by  the  systematic,  scientific  observation  and  research  now 
at  the  disposal  of  legislators  and  ministers.    In  all  this  it  is 
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yery  certain  there  must  be  many  lessons  of  warning  and 
gaidance  for  ns  who  liye  and  exercise  ciric  responsibiliiy, 
in  fvny  form,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  to-day.  To  be 
thankfnl  for  what  has  been  achieved,  even  after  delays, 
however  tragic,  is  one  of  those  duties ;  but  to  rest  even  for 
a  moment,  as  if  a  goal  had  been  attained,  is  nnqnestionably 
not  so.  If  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
fathers repeatedly,  while  dealing  with  the  ha^ships  and 
injuries  suffered  by  one  class  or  another  of  practically 
defenceless  toilers,  ignored  as  if  they  had  no  existence  the 
sufferings  and  hajrdships  not  less  cruel  and  demoralising 
endured  by  other  classes  of  workers,  and  even  let  one 
generation  after  another  pass  to  its  grave  with  acknowledged 
grievances  unredressed,  we  their  descendants  must  take 
very  good  care  to  secure  that  like  responsibilities  do  not  lie 
at  our  own  door. 

We  may  perhaps  indulge  the  hope  that  there  are  not 
many  large  classes  of  toilers  at  the  present  time  over  whom 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts — consolidated  with  amend- 
ments and  extensions  as  they  were  into  one  statute  in  1901 — 
cast  no  sort  of  protection.  Yet  even  such  a  hope  can  only 
be  cherished  with  much  di£Sdence  and  with  very  serious 
qualifications.  For  indeed  there  still  are  classes  of  work- 
people of  no  inconsiderable  numbers  who  are  altogether 
excluded  from  any  legislative  protection,  while  there  are 
others  to  whom  such  protection  is  afforded  in  a  partial, 
hesitating,  and  ineffective  fashion.  Among  the  first — the 
classes,  that  is  to  say,  absolutely  neglected — are  the  women 
and  young  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  food  for 
sale  for  immediate  consumption.  The  workers  in  the  very 
numerous  restaurant  and  refreshment-house  kitchens,  both 
in  London  and  in  provincial  towns,  have  never  been  brought 
adequately  under  review.  In  one  great  town  an  inquiry 
which  was  held  a  few  years  ago  revealed  a  lamentable  pre- 
valence both  of  insanitary  conditions  and  of  overwork  among 
those  engaged  in  this  occupation.  The  squalor  of  their 
surroundings  was  in  many  cases  such  that  a  walk  through 
jthe  kitchens  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  deter 
customers  from  ever  visiting  those  restaurants  again.  Com- 
bined with  that  squalor,  the  heats  amid  which  the  work  had 
to  be  done  were  calculated  to  exercise  a  very  unfavourable 
influence  upon  the  physical  developement  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  juvenile  workers,  and  the  hours  worked 
were  excessive. 

The  inquiry,  which  was  conducted  as  fairly  as  possible  by 
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the  selecdon  of  what  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  tjpical 
refreshment  shops  of  diflPerent  classes,  showed  a  proportion 
of  folly  two-thirds  of  the  kitchens  yisited  as  being  in  a  con- 
dition urgently  demanding  regulation  in  jnst  those  respects 
in  which  the  great  mass  of  non-textile  industries  are  happily 
now  regulated.    Nothing  could  be  done,  however,  with  them 
under  the  wording  of  the  then  existing  Acts,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  consolidat- 
ing and  extending  Act  of  1901.    There  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  the  restaurant  industry  in  the  city  in  which 
the  putial  inqairy  was  made  was  carried  on  under  more 
unfavourable  conditions  than  in  other  provincial  towns,  and 
it  appears  only  too  certain  that  in  the  case  of  London  exces- 
give    rents  must  operate  to  aggravate  whatever  evils  of 
erowding  and  want  of  ventilation  exist  in  other  centres  of 
population.    There  is  no  conceivable  reason,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discern,  why  those  who  prepare  other  food  than 
bread  should  not  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  sanitary  protection 
as  is  afforded  under  a  code  of  some  elaboration  to  those  who 
work  in  bakehouses.    We  do  not  deny  that  in  regard  to 
hours  of  employment  there  might  be  difficulties  in  insisting 
upon  the  same  kind  of  restrictions  as  in  bakehouses,  but  there 
is  really  no  sufficient  reason  why  in  this  matter  any  one 
class  of  the  population  should  be  sacrificed  to  any  other,  and 
there  are  very  powerful  reasons  why  no  such  sacrifice  should 
be  allowed.     There  are  certainly  many  hundreds,  probably 
many  thousands,  of  women  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
overworked,  amid  noisome  and  unhealthy  conditions,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  preparation  of  food  to  be  eaten  *  on  the 
*  premises/    It  is  absolutely  inevitable,  if  the  existing  state 
of  things  is  allowed   to  continae,  not  only  that  the  lives 
of  these   women  and  young  persons  will   be  individually 
wretched  while  they  last,  and  miserably  curtailed,  but  that 
they  will  make  as  a  class  a  substantial  contribution  towards 
lowering  the  efficiency  of  the  national  type;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  this  country  can  no  longer  contemplate  with 
the  slightest  equanimity. ' 

Another  case,  for  the  omission  of  which  from  the  full 
sweep  of  legislative  protection  we  can  see  no  sufficient 
reason,  is  that  of  telephone  workers.  Telephone  exchanges, 
as  the  law  now  is,  are  neither  factories  nor  workshops ;  they 
do  not,  that  is  to  say,  come  within  the  definition  of  a  place 
where  any  *  articles  are  made,  altered,  repaired,  ornamented, 
'  finished,  or  adapted  for  sale>  by  means  of  manual  labour 
^  exercised  for  gain,'  and  therefore  no  factory  inspector  can 
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interfere  in  the  interests  of  the  women  and  young  persons 
employed  in  them.  It  is  possible  that,  so  far  as  sanitary 
conditions  are  concerned,  local  authorities  have  power  to 
interfere  where  necessity  requires ;  but  local  authorities,  as 
is  noticed  later  on,  can  by  no  means  always  be  relied  on  in 
these  matters,  even  when  stimulated  by  factory  inspectors. 
It  seems  also  reasonable  that  telephone  workers  should 
enjoy  the  same  security  as  factory  operatives  for  means  of 
escape  from  fire,  and  similar,  if  not  identical,  protection 
against  excessive  hours.  We  do  not  say  that  the  number 
of  the  persons  involved  in  the  case  of  the  telephones  is  very 
large.  But  it  is  much  too  large  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
competition  of  municipal  telephones  will  tend,  in  the  absence 
of  regulation,  to  increase  the  liability  to  suffer  from  injurious 
conditions  among  persons  employed  by  private  ownors  of 
telephone  systems. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  true  that  certain  industries,  new  and 
old,  are,  without  any  apparent  justification,  excluded  from 
the  protection  of  the  Factory  Acts,  but  those  Acts  are  also 
unquestionably  incomplete  in  respect  of  the  dangers  against 
which  they  grant  protection.  Conspicuously  this  is  so  in 
the  case  of  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights.  Hardly  any 
practice  is  more  certamly  injurious^  or,  often,  more  directly 
deforming  to  the  growing  human  frame.  Attention  was 
prominentiy  called  to  the  piteous  evils  resulting  from  it  in 
early  reporte  on  factory  abuses.  And  yet  the  subject  has 
never  been  clearly  or  directly  dealt  with  through  the  whole 
long  series  of  factory  legislation.  Oonsequentiy,  under  this 
head,  abuses  of  the  most  lameintable  kmd  still  prevail  in 
several  industries.  Some  shoddng  cases  are  quoted  in  the 
report  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1901. 
One  of  her  staff-— Miss    Squire — records   that    she  found 

<  a    particularly    small    and    slight    girl,    aged    fourteen, 

<  carrying,  evidently  with  diffic^ty,'  a  load  of  107  lbs. 
of  sharp-edged  plates  in  a  tinplate  works ;  and  apparentiy 
100  lbs.  is  a  not  uncommon  burden  to  be  carried  by  these 
poor  young  creatures.  They  tell  the  Lady  Inspector  of 
pains  in  their  sides,  and  swellings  and  bruises  caused  by 
their  having  such  work  to  do.  In  nail  and  rivet  works 
at  Birmingham  the  same  Lady  Inspector  has  found  <  littie 

<  girls  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  acting  as 
'  carriers  for  the  machine  men,  who  employ  them  nominally 

<  as  '^  sorters,''  and  fetching  long  strips  of  iron  in 
*  bundles  weighing  half  a  hundredweight  from  a  distant 
'  shop,  carrying  tiiem  across  a  large  yard,  and  up  two 
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*  flights  of  stone  stairs.'  Scandals  of  the  same  or  of  similar 
kinds  occur  in  other  industries,  bat  the  Inspectors  are 
without  power,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  to  do  more 
than  address  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  humane 
fillings  of  the  employers.  That  course  may  sometimes  be 
attended  by  good  results,  but  there  is  no  kind  of  certainty 
that  it  will  be  so.  The  matter  is  clearly  one  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  either  directly  and  in  terms  by  fiEkctory 
legislation  or  by  the  application  by  the  Home  Secretary,  in 
all  industries  where  the  evil  is  liable  to  occur,  of  powers  to 
be  entrusted  to  him  for  that  purpose.  As  it  happens,  the 
late  Home  Secretary  did  very  properly  include  a  much- 
needed  prohibition  of  the  carrying  of  weights  likely  to  cause 
injury  to  them  by  female  young  persons  in  an  Order  issued 
by  hun  in  June  last,  under  the  Act  of  1901,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  fruit-presernng  industry.  But  he  appears  to 
have  been  only  able  to  do  so  in  virtue  of  authority  given  to 
him  by  that  measure  to  attach  such  conditions  as  he  thought 
reasonable  to  the  exemption  from  regulation,  still  conceded 
by  Parliament^  in  regard  to  hours  of  work,  meal-times,  and 
holidays,  in  the  jam  trade,  during  the  period  when  perishable 
fruit  is  pouring  in  in  the  krgest  quantities.  It  is  more  than 
doubtftil  whether  the  amount  of  extra  liberty  allowed  under 
the  Home  Secretary's  Order  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  work 
of  young  persons  is  not  much  beyond  what  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  case,  or  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  health 
of  the  workers,  can  be  held  to  justify.  In  our  strong 
opinion,  no  young  persons  ought  under  any  circumstances  to 
be  allowed  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day.  But,  in  any  case,  it 
IS  certain  that  if  the  young  jam-hands,  during  the  *  emer- 
<  gencj  *  period,  deserve  protection  against  the  carrying  of 
excessive  weights,  so  also  do  the  girls  in  the  tin-plate,  nail 
and  rivet,  and  other  industries,  where  they  are  shown  to  be 
worked  in  a  manner  which,  if  they  were  not  human  beings, 
would  entail  prosecution  under  the  Act  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

In  France,  where  this  matter  is  dealt  with  by  administra- 
tive regulations  framed  in  pursuance  of  a  law  passed  ten 
years  ago,  a  scale  is  in  force  under  which  girls  below  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  prohibited  from  carrying  at  all  a  load  ex- 
ceeding 11  lbs. — that  is  to  say,  one-ninth  of  the  load  recorded 
above  as  carried  by  girls  of  fourteen  in  British  tin-plate 
works,  and  one-fifth  of  that  which,  in  British  nail  and  rivet 
works,  such  girls  may  be  found  carrying  up  two  fiights  of 
stairs.    The    contrast    is   chastening  to  the  pride  which 
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Britons  are  apt  to  take  in  the  pioneering  work  done  by 
their  conntry  in  the  sphere  of  industrial  reform.  In  this 
connection,  a  word  of  cordial  welcome  and  support  is  due  to 
the  Address  presented  to  the  Colonial  Premiers,  when  they 
were  in  England  for  the  Coronation,  from  the  Society  of 
Comparative  Legislation,  calling  attention  to  the  useful 
work  already  done  by  that  body,  and  to  the  desirableness  of 
giving  it  further  developements.  Among  the  developements 
suggested  as  possible  if  the  Society  received  more  widely 
extended  co-operation,  and  a  very  moderate  amount  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  form  of  cash,  is  that  of  answering  inquiries, 
conducting  investigations,  or  obtaining  reports  from  com- 
petent authorities,  as  to  foreign  legislation  upon  questions 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or 
of  colonial  legislatures.  Another  is  the  aiding  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  central  library  containing  complete  sets  of  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  of  all  legislative  bodies  within  the 
Empire.  Without  doubt,  helps  of  the  kinds  thus  indicated 
towards  the  comparative  study  of  attempts  at  the  legislative 
treatment  of  social  and  industrial  problems  in  various 
countries,  British  and  foreign,  would  be  of  essential  service 
to  persons  interested  in  the  developement  of  such  legislation 
on  sound  and  hopeful  lines.  To  that  end  the  spread  of  a 
knowledge  among  us  of  the  work  and  publications  of 
PAssociation  Internationale  pour  la  Protection  Legale  des 
Travailleurs  is  much  to  be  desired.  In  Great  Britain, 
strangely  enough,  alone  amongst  industrial  countries,  there 
is  no  branch  of  that  organization.  No  friend  of  industrial 
reform  can  £3.11  to  wish  that  there  should  be  established  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  the  Empire,  some  kind  of  body 
in  correspondence,  if  not  in  closer  union,  with  PAssociation 
Internationale,  whose  office,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  at 
Bebgasse  1,  Clarahof,  B41e,  imder  the  direction  of  Professor 
Etienne  Bauer,  of  the  B&le  University. 

Another  important  illustration  of  the  grave  incomplete- 
ness of  our  fetctory  code  is  supplied  by  the  case  of  laundries. 
That  trade,  as  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  inter- 
esting reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  Miss  Deane  and  Miss 
Paterson,  quoted  in  the  Factory  Blue-books  for  1900  and 
1901,  is  in  rapid  process  of  transformation,  especially  in 
West  London,  from  a  domestic  to  a  factory  industry,  under 
conditions  which  call  for  specially  .close  supervision  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers.  Very 
many  of  the  houses  in  which  gas  or  steam  engines,  and 
washing  machinery  run  thereby,  have  been,  and  are  being. 
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installed  are  altogether  onsnitable  for  such  purposes.  Their 
cramped  constmction  renders  it,  as  Miss  Paterson  points  ont^ 
almost  impossible  to  secure  anything  like  the  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, and  means  of  removing  steam  which  are  so  urgently 
required  in  steam  laundries,  and  the  dangers  of  injury  both 
to  the  actual  workers  and  the  children  of  the  households 
which  are  thus  converted  into  small  factories  are  very 
serious  indeed.  Without  doubt^  this  quickly  developing 
industry  ought  to  be  subjected  to  particularly  vigilant  regu- 
lation. And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  association,  representmg 
a  large  number  of  laundry  proprietors,  did  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  provisions  for  an 
enhanced  degree  of  effective  supervision  into  the  Bill  of 
1901.  But,  unhappily,  owing  to  the  weak  surrender  of  the 
late  Home  Secretary  to  the  claims  mainly  of  the  friends  of 
Irish  Boman  Catholic  *  institution  laundries '  for  exemption 
from  aU  inspection,  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Cabinet  to  insist  upon  a  prolongation  of 
the  session,  by  which  the  error  might  have  been  repaired, 
the  most  ignominious  and  injurious  solution  possible  was 
accepted.  The  institution  laundries  were  left  altogether 
undealt  with;  so,  most  unfortunately,  were  the  small 
laundries  employing  not  more  than  two  persons  from  out- 
side, which  the  Bill  had  proposed  to  bring  under  an 
urgently  required  supervision;  and  the  other  commercial 
laundries,  in  order  that  their  proprietors  might  not  be 
able  to  say  that  they  had  been  treated  unfairly,  were  left 
in  the  position  created  by  the  Act  of  1895,  which, 
by  the  clear  acknowledgement  oV  Mr.  Bitchie,  afforded 
inadequate  protection  to  the  workers.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  session  of  1902  Lord  Lytton  introduced,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  Government  carried  through  the  House  of 
Lords^  by  March  20,  a  measure  designed  to  make  good  the 
results  of  the  deplorable  surrender  of  1901 ;  but  no  facilities 
were  obtainable  for  its  discussion  in  the  Commons,  although 
Parliament  sat  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Those  who  have  read  the  foregoing  pages  will  recognise 
that  the  new  Home  Secretary  has  very  important  opportuni- 
ties of  signalising  his  term  of  office  by  the  extension,  both 
legislatively  and  administratively,  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  State  against  the  risks  of  industrial 
occupations.  The  cases  at  present,  altogether  or  partially, 
omitted  from  such  protection,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  while  important  in  themselves,  have  not  been  put 
forward  as  affording  more  than  illustrations  of  the  lines  on 
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which  farther  progress  is  demanded.  Such  progress,  we 
must  add,  is  by  no  means  likelj  to  be  generally  or  rapidly 
•secured  unless  public  opinion  manifests  itself  as  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  reforms.  Towards  the  education  of  public 
opinion  on  these  and  cognate  subjects,  alike  in  matters  of 
principle  and  of  detail,  valuable  service  will  be  rendered  by 
a  study  of  the  books  and  papers  whose  titles  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  While  not  prepared  to  follow  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  to  all  the  conclusions  of  her  acute  and 
poweifol  chapter  on  the  'Economics  of  Factory  Legisla- 
*  iion,'  we  cordially  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  the  substance 
of  her  argument,  and  think  it  important  that  its  cogency 
should  be  generally  recognised.  The  more  fully  the 
history  which  we  have  passed  in  brief  review  is  examined, 
the  more  general  and  profound  will  be  the  conviction 
that  without  State  intervention  no  juvenile  workers,  and 
no  adult  workers  who  are  weakly,  or  not  at  all,  organised, 
can  have  any  chance  of  securing  reasonably  safe,  whole- 
some and  comfortable  conditions  of  employment.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  profits  which  are  enjoyed 
by  unscrupulous  employers,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and 
well-being  of  their  employes,  do  practically  constitute  them 
parasites  on  the  national  life,  in  that  their  prosperity,  if  tbey 
are  prosperous,  is  a  symptom  not  of  the  good  case  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  the  reverse. 

Mrs.  Webb  and  her  husband,  as  aU  readers  of  their 
masterly  work  on  '  Industrial  Democracy '  are  aware,  are  at 
pains  to  establish  the  claim  that  the  intervention  of  the 
State  should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  prescribing  in  all 
industries  the  minimum  rates  of  wage  for  which  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  carried  on.  Only  so,  as  they  maintain — 
and  the  argument  of  their  large  book,  on  this  subject,  is 
powerfully  condensed  into  Mrs.  Webb's  chapter  in  the  little 
book  under  notice — are  the  terrible  evils  of  sweating  to  be 
efEectually  checked.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  found  in  the 
British  colonies  an  increasing  number  to  agree  with  them. 
In  the  *  National  Eeview '  for  August,  1902,  Mr.  Wise,  the 
Attorney-General  for  New  South  Wales,  sets  forth  the  effect 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Wages  Arbitration  Act, 
which  came  into  force  in  that  colony  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  and  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  writings 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  inspired  the  line  of 
thought  and  aspiration  which  is  embodied  in  that  measure. 
Mr.  Wise  claims  that  if  the  fixing  of  wages  by  Courts 
succeeds  in  New  South  Wales  it  should  succeed  everywhere. 
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The  experiment  certamly  deserves  to  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  attention.  Bat  the  degree  of  hope  with  which  it 
will  be  watched  would  have  been  appreciably  greater  on  oar 
own  part  if  we  coald  see  any  indication  that  Mr.  Wise,  or 
Mrs.  Webb,  or  Mrs.  W.  P.  Keeves,  who  writes  on  Colonial 
Developements  in  Factory  Legislation  in  *  The  Case  for  the 
'  Factory  Acts/  had  paid  any  serious  attention  to  the  im- 
portant report  made  last  year  by  Judge  Backhouse,  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  the  Legislature  of  that  colony  on  the  work- 
ing of  compulsory  arbitration  in  trade  disputes  in  Victoria. 
According  to  Judge  Backhouse,  who  did  not  appear  to  be 
prejudiced,  and  reported,  on  the  whole,  favourably  of  the 
working  of  the  cognate  legislation  in  New  Zealand,  in 
Yictoria  there  had  ensued  precisely  those  classes  of  evils 
which  have  always  been  predicted  here  as  likely  to  result 
from  endeavours  to  exercise  State  intervention  in  regard  to 
wages.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  extensive  evasion  of 
the  Jaw  by  consent  between  employers  and  those  of  their 
employ^  who  were  conscious  that  their  labour  was  not^  in 
fact,  economically  worth,  at  that  time  and  place,  the  price 
put  upon  it  by  the  award  of  the  Court ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  actual  loss  of  employment,  with  resultant 
poverty  and  misery,  in  the  case  of  other  slow  and  inefficient 
workers,  whom  their  employers  did  not  care,  or  were  not 
able,  to  induce  to  join  them  in  defeating  the  law.  These 
&ct8,  of  course,  relate  to  only  some  of  the  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  debating  the  case 
for  and  against  legislation  for  the  control  of  private  contract 
in  the  laboar  market.  But  they  are  very  important  and 
relevant  considerations,  and  will  have  to  be  very  seriously 
dealt  with  before  any  impression  is  made  upon  the  rooted 
distaste  with  which  even  the  bulk  of  the  organised  working 
classes  in  this  country,  as  the  recent  vote  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  shows,  contemplate  the  idea  of  any  such  interference 
with  their  ancient  liberties. 

The  strong  doubt,  however^  which  we  entertain  as  to  the 
desirableness  or  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  public 
opinion  here  to  the  position  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
and  some  of  our  colonial  guides  would  lead  us,  only  serves 
to  intensiiy  our  hope  that  there  may  be  developed  a  much 
wider  and  deeper  sense  of  civic  responsibility  among  us  in 
regard  both  to  the  extension  and  the  administration  of  our 
present  Actorj  laws.  Extension,  as  we  have  tried  to  show, 
18  much  needed  in  many  directions,  but  if  it  were  possible  to 
bring  about  an  approach  to  the  universally  effective  adminis- 
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bion  of  the  existing  code,  it  is  imposssible  to  exaggerate 
benefit  which  would  be  thereby  conferred  on  the  popnla- 
1  as  a  whole  or  the  increase  which  wonld  be  secured  in 
efficiency  of  the  next  generation.     To  that  end,  without 
ibty  there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  numerical  reinforce* 
at  of  the  inspectorate,  especially  of  its  lady  members.    It 
otally  impossible  for  the  existing  force,  the  high  devotion 
I  intelligence  of  whose  work  must  have  impressed  all  who 
'e  given  any  study  to  industrial  questions,  to  overtake 
vast  sphere  of  duty  assigned  to  them.  Visits  to  factories 
I  workshops  where  the  law  is  being  evaded  or  defied  in 
peot  of  sanitary  conditions,  or  hours  of  labour,  or  excessive 
^s,  lose  half  their  reformatory  or  deterrent  value  unless 
re  is  a  reasonable  security  that  they  will  be  speedily 
eated,  and  the  first  warning  followed  up,  if  neglected,  by 
secution.     No  such  assurance  can  possibly  exist  with  the 
sent  number  of  Lady  Inspectors.   This  is,  of  course,  simply 
treasury   question.     Some  modest  liberality  is  urgently 
Led  for  in  regard  to  the  scale  of  the  female  side  of  a  staff 
Dse  whole  raison  d^itre  is  the  giving  of  effect  to  laws  passed 
Qcipally,  though  of  course  not  exclusively,  for  the  pro- 
tion  of  female  workers.      Such  liberality  would  be  many 
les  repaid  in  the  added  economies  of  health,  and  of  morals 
,  which  it  would  promote  among  the  women  of  working- 
9S  homes. 

3ut  it  is  of  vast  moment  that  public  interest  in  these 
tters,  if  it  can  only  be  effectively  roused,  should  not  be 
isfied  by  any  mere  addition  to  the  number  of  Govern- 
nt  officials  engaged  in  enforcing  the  law.    A  glance  at  any 
tory  blue-book,  and  at  the  current  one  in  particular,  will 
eal   the  sense  of  H.M.  Inspectors  that  except  in  large 
iustrial  centres,  where  the  city  or  town  councils  pretty 
lerally  contain  persons   of  public   spirit,   the   share   of 
ponsibility  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  work- 
ups which  is  assigned  to  the  local  authorities   is  very 
rtially  and  inadequately  realised.     They  reply  civilly,  as  a 
e,  to  representations  made  to  them  by  U.M.  Inspectors, 
k  there  is  too  often  lamentable  delay  in  their  action,  if, 
leed,  any  genuine  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
:en  at  all.    The  Home  Secretary,  under  the  Act  of  1901, 
I  power  to  interfere  directly  when  there  is  grave  neglect 
duty  by  local  authorities,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Akers- 
uglas  will  not  hesitate  to  use  this  discretion.     But  all 
>   wheels  of  administration  would  move  infinitely  more 
oothly,  and  the  health  of  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives 
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would  be  speedily  and  greatly  benefited,  if  only  there  could 
be  developed  a  spirit  of  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities  generally  in  tiie  enforcement  of  the 
law.  This  is  only  one,  but  it  is  a  very  cogent,  reason  among 
many  why  persons  of  cultivation  and  leisure  should  throw 
themselves  much  more  extensively  than  is  at  present  the 
case  into  the  work  of  local  self-government,  even  in  the 
smaller  areas. 

But  there  are  other  and  very  important  ways  in  which  the 
operation  of  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  industrial 
workers  may  be  powerfully  aided  by  the  action  of  individual 
citizens.  Chiefly  these  methods  resolve  themselves  into 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  measures  of  defence  against  the  vengeance  taken 
by  detected  employers  against  workpeople  who  have  given 
evidence  in  regard  to  breaches  of  the  law.  In  both  these 
spheres  of  activity  most  valuable  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Industrial  Law  Committee,  a  body  of  influential  ladies 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant,  herself  one  of  the 
chief  experts  on  the  subject.  For  some  three  or  four  years 
past  this  Committee  has  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  lectures 
and  addresses  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  its  own 
members,  by  Lady  Inspectors  and  other  highly  capable  women, 
to  audiences  either  of  working  women  or  of  those  interested 
in  their  wel&re.  By  these  means,  supplemented  by  the 
distribution  of  excellent  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  expressed 
in  very  clear  and  simple  language,  many  hundreds^  and 
probably  thousands,  among  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
the  Factory  Acts  are  designed  must  have  been  made  aware 
both  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  enacted  on  their  behalf 
and  of  the  steps  by  which  they  could  most  effectually  be  put 
into  operation  where  required  by  their  own  cases.  There  is 
the  best  reason  to  believe  that  already,  in  numerous  cases, 
H.M.  Inspectors  have  been  placed  on  the  track  of  abuses  in 
the  way  of  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements^  illegal  overtime 
and  cognate  matters,  which,  but  for  the  kiowledge  of  the 
law  spread  by  the  Industrial  Law  Committee,  might  have 
remained  for  ever  unredressed.  But  a  very  great  deal  more 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  Committee 
appeal  for  co-operation  in  their  work  from  all  religious  and 
philanthropic  persons  who  devote  their  time  and  strength 
to  the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  their  humble  neighbours. 
It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
our  wording  population  if  in  this  way  there  should  gradually 
be  formed  tiiroughout  the  country  a  network  of  individuals 
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alive  to  the  nature  of  the  protection  afforded  bj  the  law  and 
feeling  it  their  buBiness  to  aid  the  enforcement  of  its 
proyisions. 

Bat,  very  wiselj,  the  Committee  early  recognised  that 
the  r^idiness  which  workpeople  might  often  feel  to  promote 
the  observance  of  the  law,  when  they  understood  its  bene- 
ficent provisions,  was  liable  to  be  more  or  less  completely 
paralysed  by  the  fear  of  losing  employment  at  the  hands  oif 
masters  whose  wrong-doings  their  testimony  might  have 
served  to  expose.  To  meet  this  danger  there  was  formed 
an  Industrial  Law  Indemnity  Fund  to  be  administered  by 
the  Industrial  Law  Committee,  but  with  the  very  solid 
additional  guarantees  against  any  policy  of  injudiciouslj 
sympathetic  indulgence  afforded  by  the  presence  of  Lord 
Welby  and  Mr.  Francis  Buxton  as  trustees  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  as  honorary  legal  adviser.  This  enterprise  was 
most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Home  OflBce,  which  issued 
a  circular  in  Joly  1899  to  H.M.  Inspectors  of  FisuHiories, 
drawing  attention  to  the  benefits  of  the  Industrial  Law 
Indemnity  Fund,  and  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  last 
published  report  of  the  Fund  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  indemnities  had  been  granted  had  been  broogfat 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  by  H.M.  Inspectors. 

The  need  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fund  is 
unfortunately  by  no  means  diminishing,  and  is  indeed  Ukelj 
to  increase  rather  than  decline  until  among  all  unscrupulous 
employers  it  becomes  recognised  that  vengeance  against  the 
truthful  witness  in  a  factory  case  is  a  perfectly  hopeless 
enterprise  and  may  as  well  not  be  attempted.  Towards 
that  consummation  such  cases  of  beneficent  protection  as 
are  on  the  recent  records  of  the  Indemnity  Fund  cannot  fail 
to  afford  very  sensible  assistance.  Thus,  to  take  examples 
from  different  trades,  we  find  C.  D.,  a  tea-room  hand,  and  an 
expert  packer  in  a  confectioner's  establishment,  dismissed 
for  having  given  evidence  in  a  prosecution  for  excessive 
hours.  C.  D.'s  testimony  showed  that  she  had  been 
employed  at  a  factory  from  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  ;  then  at  a  shop 
from  1  P.M.  to  8  a.m.  with  intervals ;  slept  in  the  workroom 
and  was  at  work  with  intervals  for  rest  and  meals  till  the  next 
afternoon  but  two.  In  this  case,  which,  happily,  resulted 
in  the  conviction  and  fining  of  the  firm  concerned,  as  well 
as  some  strong  language  from  the  Bench,  an  indemnity  of 
6^.  ISs.  was  paid  until  a  fresh  situation  was  found.  In  a 
dressmaking  establishment,  P.  Q.,  a  sewer,  was  found  at 
work  at  midnight,  and  on  her  evidence  the  employer  was 
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oonyioted  and  fined.  Whereon  P.  Q.  was  dismissed  with  a 
week's  wages  and  the  mflianlj  renuurk — ^  If  you  prefer  to 
*work  for  the  !Pactoty  Acts  you  can  do  so/  Not  only  so, 
bat  X.Y.,  the  sister  of  P.  Q.,  working  in  different  premises 
which  had  not  been  visited,  was  sent  for  and  dismissed  by 
the  manager,  who  gave  the  reason  that  her  sister  P.  Q.  had 
been  witness  against  the  firm.  The  Committee  of  the 
Indemnity  Fund  obtained  work  for  P.  Q.  with  an  excellent 
firm  in  seventeen  days,  and  her  sister  secured  fresh  employ- 
ment after  an  even  shorter  interval.  Both  of  them  received 
an  indemnity.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  of  oppressors 
being  so  completely  discomfited,  and  there  ought,  we  should 
think,  to  be  a  lively  competition  for  the  privilege  of 
providing  the  Industrial  Law  Committee  with  the  modest 
sums  which  they  disburse  with  such  very  excellent  effect. 

Aid  given  whether  pecuniarily  or  by  personal  effort  to  any 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Law  Committee  will, 
indeed, be  among  the  worthiest  possible  forms  of  retrospective 
edebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  feeble  beginnings  of  our 
factory  legislation.  In  such  work  persons  of  all  classes, 
all  parties  and  all  creeds  may  be  happy  to  combine.  K  we 
are  not  quite  all  Socialists  now,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
once  said,  we  are  at  least  all  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
blunders  committed,  with  doubtless  the  best  intentions,  by 
the  eminent  Radicals  who  from  time  to  time  in  the  past 
century  helped  to  delay  the  slow  advance  of  factory  legis- 
lation. We  all  see  now  that  the  bodily  and  mental  health 
and  vigour  of  the  industrial  classes  form  an  asset  of  priceless 
valne  in  the  fierce  and  ever-intensifying  economic  struggle 
between  Britain  and  her  eager  and  powerful  rivals.  We 
know,  or  may  obtain  the  knowledge,  how  to  preserve  and 
develope  that  asset,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  industrial 
conditions.  If  as  a  nation  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
means  thus  ready  to  our  hands,  if  we  do  not  give  our  best 
help  towards  the  extension  and  realisation  of  tibe  best  inten- 
tions of  our  Parliament  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  economic  efSciency  of  the  people,  we  shall  certainly 
not  deserve  to  escape  from  the  consequences  which  such 
apathy  and  self-indulgence  must  inevitably  entail. 
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Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Motors  and  Motor-Driving.  Bj  Alfred  C. 
Habmswobth,  and  others.     London :  Longmans.     1902. 

2.  Cantor  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Bead  Carriages.  Bj  W. 
WoBBY  Beaumont,  MJ.C.E.  London :  Society  of  Arts. 
1896. 

3.  Motor  Vehicles  and  Motors.  By  W.  Wobbt  Beaukoitt, 
M.I.C.E.  London  :  Constable*  Second  Edition  Beyised. 
1902. 

4.  The  Motor-Car.  By  Sir  Henbt  Thompson,  Bart.,  P.R.C.S. 
London:  Wame.     1902. 

5.  PvbUcations  of  the  Roads  Improvement  Association.  Lon- 
don: 1901-2. 

*  TTiTOH  your  wagon  to  a  star,'  was  Emerson's  advice  to 
his  age.  It  has  been  accepted  of  late  years  in  a  sense 
which  he  never  anticipated.  The  motor-cars  which  scoar 
the  roads  of  all  civilised  countries  bear  witness  to  that.  One 
may  say,  without  a  serious  straining  of  the  metaphor,  that 
they  are  all  ^  hitched  to  a  star,'  whether  they  be  directly 
actuated  by  petrol  or  steam  or  electriciiy.  Petroleum,  like 
coal,  is  but  a  convenient  accumulator  in  which  Nature,  the 
boon  goddess,  has  stored  up  the  energy  once  radiated  by 
our  Sun — a  star,  as  the  astronomers  assure  us,  of  no  great 
magnitude.  There  is  much  in  an  apt  choice  of  names,  and 
when  one  realises  that  motor-cars  are  thus  entitled  to  be 
called  the  children  of  the  Sun,  or  the  coursers  of  Apollo, 
they  may  appeal  more  kindly  not  only  to  the  poet,  but  to 
those  old-fashioned  gentlemen  and  scholars  on  the  Bench 
who  are  a  trifle  inclined  to  treat  their  drivers  on  all  occa- 
sions as  the  modem  representative  of  the  still  more  rapid 
tourist  who  troubled  Job  and  Mr.  Toobad. 

It  is  just  over  six  years  since  the  use  of  motor-cars  on 
English  roads  was  legalised  by  the  Light  Locomotives  Act 
of  1896,  which  removed  the  oppressive  restrictions  imposed 
on  all  such  vehicles  by  the  ill-advised  legislation  of  1861  and 
1865.  In  these  six  years  the  new  industry  has  gone  ahead 
till  the  development  of  the  motor-car  as  a  practical  means 
of  locomotion,  or  as  the  instrument  of  the  fascinating  sport 
which  Mr.  Harmsworth  has  so  happily  called  '  land-yaditmg,' 
has  given  rise  to  an  altogether  novel  problem,  which  is 
thrusting  itself  with  imperious  demand  for  notice  on  the 
attention  of  legislators,  and  of  the  public  in  general.  Such 
excellent  books  as  Mr.  Beaumont's  technical  treatise  on  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  modem  motor-car,  or  the  veritable 
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encjclopcBdia  of  automobilism  which  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
has  so  ably  edited  for  the  Badminton  Libraty,  a£Pord  a 
convenient  text  for  its  consideration,  and  fhrnish  the  outsider 
with  ample  material,  lucidly  arranged  and  expounded,  for 
forming  a  sensible  judgment  on  a  subject  which  comes  home 
to  all  men's  '  business  and  bosoms.'  We  propose  to  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  mechanical  transport  on 
common  roads,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  motor-car  as 
disting^uished  from  the  traction-engine  or  the  self-propelled 
lorry ;  to  consider  the  different  systems  of  propukion  now 
available  for  such  carriages ;  and  to  discuss  the  legislative 
problem  raised  by  their  use  on  the  roads  of  this  country. 

The  notion  of  a  self-moving  carriage  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  fertile  human  imagination  at  a  very 
early  period.  Every  one  will  recall  the  wondrous  tripods 
with  which  Vulcan  frimished  his  heavenly  palace — 

Xpixrca  8c  cr^*  vrrh  Kvuka  iKoartf  irvOfUvt  ^iccv, 
"Oif^pa  01  avTO/JLaroi  dtiov  ^vcauar*  AyStvcLy 
'HJ*  aJrris  irpis  Sotfia  vtoiaro,  $avfia  iSicrdoLL, 

Probably  a  learned  anthropologist  could  furnish  variants  of 
the  myth  from  Maori,  Zulu  and  Ojibbeway  folklore.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  however,  to  enlist  the  wheel  of  Ixion  and 

'  The  wondrous  horse  of  braae 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride/ 

or  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah,  in  the  history  of  the  motor- 
car. Mankind  has  always  been  prone  to  let  fancy  outrun 
fact^  and  the  byways  of  science  are  full  of  similar  instances 
in  which  some  later  discovery  has  been  foreshadowed  by  the 
dreams  of  the  early  world. 

Not  quite  a  century  has  yet  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
the  first  man  who,  so  far  as  one  knows,  actually  constructed 
a  mechanical  carriage,  though  a  patent  for  drawing  carts 
without  horses  was  taken  out  in  this  country  as  early  as  1619. 
France,  which  is  still  the  head-quarters  of  the  motor 
industiy,  has  the  honour  of  contributing  the  first  motor-car 
to  that  great  museum  which  will  one  day  be  organised  to 
display  tiie  whole  history  of  human  inventiveness.  Nicolas 
Joseph  Cugnot,  an  engineer  officer  in  the  French  army, 
constructed  a  three  wheeled  steam-carriage,  for  which  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  provided  the  funds,  in  1769.  It  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  at  Paris, 
a  queer  little  ramshackle  affair,  which  yet  wins  the  visitor's 
respectful  admiration  as  the  precursor  of  both  the  express 
engines  and  the  elegant  motor-cars  of  to-day.    This  vehicle 
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actoallj  ran — ^it  ran  so  well,  indeed,  that  the  steersman  lost 
his  head,  a  fact  not  very  surprising  to  the  modem  aatomo* 
bilist  who  recalls  his  first  nervous  attempt  to  manage  a  car, 
and  drove  it  into  the  wall  of  the  Arsenal  enclosure,  which  it 
knocked  over.  Cugnot  seems  thereafter  to  have  abandoned 
his  invention :  it  had  been  intended  for  military  use,  as  a 
self-moving  gun-carriage — a  curious  anticipation  of  the 
latest  theories  on  the  utilisation  of  heavy  guns  in  war — and 
this  demonstration  of  its  uncertainty  probably  condemned 
it  in  the  eyes  of  practical  artillerists.  Thirty  years  later. 
Napoleon  gave  Cugnot  a  pension  of  1,000  francs  in  requital 
of  his  good  intentions.  For  a  full  centary,  France  took  no 
further  part  in  the  automobile  campaign ;  before  the  Revo- 
lution she  was  too  languid,  after  it  too  busy. 

It  will  be  news  to  most  readers  that  motor-cars  were 
almost  as  common  on  our  roads  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  lY* 
as  they  were  in  the  year  that  followed  the  passing  of  the 
Light  Locomotives  Act.  Yet  the  case  is  so,  as  any  one  may 
read  in  the  very  remarkable  reportof  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1831,  ^  to  inquire  into  and 
'report  upon  the  tolls  and  prospects  of  land  carriage  by 

<  means  of  wheeled  vehicles  propelled  by  steam  or  gas  on 

<  common  roads.'  When  one  thinks  of  it,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  this  should  have  been  the  case,  and  the  really  surprising 
thing  is  that  motor-cars  did  not  make  as  rapid  advances  as 
railways.  The  development  of  the  steam-engine  in  the 
hands  of  Watt  and  his  immediate  successors,  firom  a  toy  to 
an  instrument  of  incalculable  industrial  utility,  speedily  led 
men  to  consider  whether  this  powerful  creature  could  not  be 
put  on  wheels  and  allowed  to  transport  itself  about  VbB 
country.  Some  of  them,  among  whom  the  Stephensons  won 
the  leading  place,  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of  running  such  a 
locomotive  along  the  tram-rails  which  had  been  used  for 
many  years  to  diminish  the  friction  on  the  wheels  of  heavy 
wagons  at  mines.  We  know  what  success  attended  their 
efforts,  in  spite  of  tremendous  obstruction  from  all  the 
backward  intelligences  and  vested  interests  in  the  country. 
But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  other  men  set  themselves  to 
solve  the  problem  of  running  steam  locomotives  on  the  high* 
roads,  witii  a  momentary  success  no  less  conspicuous  ^nn 
that  of  the  origpinators  of  our  railway  system.  It  is  highfy 
instructive,  at  the  present  day,  to  retrace  the  history  of  the 
way  in  which  their  efforts  were  gradually  foiled  and  so 
completely  forgotten  that  the  motor-car  dawned  upon  the 
present  generation  in  1896  as  a  new  visitor  to  Engli^  roads. 
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That  history  is  to  be  read  at  length  in  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  1881,  and  of  the  farther  Committee  which  sat 
in  1834  to  consider  the  work  of  Goldsworthj  Gnmey.  It 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  some  enthusiast  to  reprint  both 
these  reports,  that  the  public  at  large  might  see  for  them- 
selves how  promising  an  industry  was  killed  by  the  short- 
sighted opposition  culminating  in  the  fitmous  enactment 
that  eyery  mechanically  propelled  vehicle  on  our  roads  must 
be  preceded  by  a  man  on  foot  with  a  red  flag. 

la  1801  the  first  automobile  carriage  travelled  over  an 
Bnglish  road.    This  was  the  work  of  Richard  Trevithick, 
a  truly  remarkable  man  whose  inventive  genius  has  only  of 
late  years  received  the  applause  which  it  deserves.  Trevithick 
was  a  Cornish  mining  engineer,  who  was  engaged  in  adapting 
Watt's  steam-engine  to  tiie  work  of  pumping  when  he  hit 
upon    the    idea  which   would  have  immortalised  him  in 
a  more  appreciative  age.      He    ultimately  succeeded    in 
building  a  steam  locomotive,  locally  known  from  its  noisy 
exhaust  as  '  the  puffing  devil,'  which,  about  Christmas,  1801, 
'conveyed  for  a  short  experimental  trip  the  first  load  of 
'  passengers  ever  moved  by  the  force  of  steam.'    The  genius 
of  Trevithick  was  shown  in  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  the 
engines  that  he  designed.    But  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  undertaken  an  impossible  task.    The  locomotive  ran  fast 
downhill,  but  when  it  reached  the  bottom,  its  wheels  slipped 
round  without  moving  it.    A  boy  who  was  looking  on  was 
so  struck  by  the  possibilities  of  such  an  invention,  however, 
that  he  determined  there  and  then  to  carry  on  the  work ; 
this  was  Gk>ldsworthy  Garney,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  a 
moment.    Trevithick  ultimately  remedied  the  defects  in  his 
engine,  and  it  made  several  journeys  at  an  average  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.    In  the  early  months  of  1803,  a  second 
locomotive  of  his  construction  was  at  work  in  London,  where 
it  made  several  successful  trips  in  the  suburbs.      Why 
Trevithick  abandoned  his  experimente  is  not  very  clear, 
bat  it  seems  that  the  force  of  public  opinion    was   too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  had  not  the  firm  temper  which  is 
only  strengthened  by  opposition.   '  It  is  more  than  probable,' 
says  Mr.  Beaumont,  ^  that  his  engine  was  an  inconvenient^ 
'  noisy,  and  uncomfortable  substitute  for  the  horse-hauled 
*  ooacbuds  cS  the  time,  and  these  objections,  no  doubt,  lent 
'  considerable  aid  to  those  who  opposed  such  coaches  on  other 
'grounds.'     Nevertheless,  Trevithick  was  the  founder  of 
automobiliam,  and  the  first  to  convey  people  by  mechanical 
tnetioD  on  an  English  road. 
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Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  further 
practical  results  were  attained.  For  some  reason  or  other^ 
engineers  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the  mere  friction 
of  a  wheel  on  the  road  could  not  afford  the  necessary  grip  for 
driving  a  vehicle,  and  they  invented  all  kinds  of  absurd 
arrangements  for  propelling  carriages  with  iron  legs  and 
feet — '  steam  men/  as  some  of  them  were  called.  Even 
Goldsworthy  Gumey,  who  was  the  next  to  produce  a  practical 
steam  carriage,  began  with  one  of  these  ludicrous  devices, 
which  the  reader  can  picture  by  imagining  a  pair  of 
horizontal  steam  cylinders  with  pistons  prolonged  back- 
wards into  grasshopper-like  legs,  which  propelled  the  carriage 
by  alternate  kicks  against  the  ground.  He  soon  discarded 
this  grotesque  arrangement,  and  in  1823  he  saw  his  first 
steam  locomotive  climb  the  steep  hill  at  Kilbum.  His 
great  improvement  was  the  invention  of  a  satisfactory 
water-tube  boiler,  which  allowed  the  necessary  heating 
surface  te  be  obtained  without  the  extreme  cumbrousness  of 
the  older  types.  In  1829  Gumey  travelled  from  London  to 
Bath  and  back  at  an  average  speed  of  at  least  ten  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  level  he  found  that  he  could  safely  ran 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Gumey's  steam 
carriage,  in  fact,  though  heavy  and  clumsy,  was  a  perfectij 
successful  motor-car,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles 
Dance  established  a  service  of  such  carriages  on  the  road 
between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  in  1831.  In  four 
months  they  ran  almost  four  thousand  miles  without  acci- 
dents, and  nearly  three  thousand  persons  travelled  by  them. 

In  the  meantime  other  inventors  had  entered  the  field, 
encouraged  by  the  results  of  Gumey  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  fact  that  the  first  steam  railway  had  been  opened 
between  Stockton  and  Darlington  in  1825.  Their  successful 
achievemente  are  recorded  in  the  Report  of  1831 ,  otjierwise 
it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  they  had  any  real  existence. 
A  typical  inventor,  Ogle,  stated — *That  his  experimental 
'carriages  went  from  London  to  Southampton  in  some 
'  places  at  a  velocity  of  from  thirty-two  to  tlurty-fiye  miles 
'per  hour;  that  they  ascended  a  hill  rising  1  in  6  at 
'  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  and  four  miles  of  the 

*  London  Boad  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  miles  and  a  half 

*  per  hour,  loaded  with  people :  that  his  engine  was  capable  of 
'  carrying  three  tons  weight  in  addition  to  its  own.*  This 
was  before  the  pneumatic  tyre  was  invented,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  continued  speed — which  would  look  well 
in  a  modem  trial  of  touring  motor-cars — speaks  volumes  for 
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the  excellence  of  the  old  coaching  roads.  Ogle's  partner 
Summers  added  that  the  same  carriage  had  travelled  a 
hundred  and  thirtj-five  miles  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  and 
that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  travelling  over  the  worst  and 
most  hilly  roads.  Hancock,  in  some  ways  the  most  ingenious 
of  all  these  inventors,  who  has  left  an  account  of  his 
experiments  in  a  most  interesting  little  book,  established  a 
regular  service  of  steam  carriages  between  the  City,  Islington 
and  Paddington,  and  between  the  City  and  Stratford,  at  an 
average  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  In  fact^  the  nascent 
industry  was  in  a  thoroughly  promising  condition  in  1831. 
The  carriages  were  being  steadily  improved,  and  in  1848 
Hills  produced  the  most  remarkable  of  all  early  motor-cars, 
a  heavy  and  powerful  steam  coach,  which  carried  nine 
passengers  besides  a  driver,  conductor  and  stoker.  This 
vehicle  performed  the  journey  from  London  to  Hastings  and 
back  in  one  day,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles,  including  long  hills  with  gradients  of  1  in  13  and  1 
in  12,  with  short  pieces  still  steeper. 

Without  going  tediously  into  details,  which  wiU  be  found 
at  full  lengtih  in  Mr.  Beaumonf  s  excellent  work,  one  may 
say  that  t£e  problem  of  mechanical  transport  on  the  road 
was  solved  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  That  was  the 
conclusion  expressed  by  the  Committee  of  1831  in  their 
summary  of  the  evidence,  which  had  convinced  them : — 

'  1 .  That  carriages  can  be  propelled  by  steam  on  oommon  roads  at 
«n  average  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour. 

'  2.  That  at  this  rate  they  have  conveyed  upwards  of  fourteen  pas- 
sengers. 

'  3.  That  their  weight,  inolnding  engine,  fuel,  water,  and  attendants, 
may  be  under  three  tons. 

'  4.  That  they  can  ascend  and  descend  hills  of  considerable  inclina- 
tion with  ftcility  and  safety. 

*  5.  That  they  are  perfectly  safe  for  passengers. 

*  6.  That  they  are  not  (or  need  not  be,  if  properly  constructed) 
nuisances  to  the  public. 

*  7.  That  they  will  become  a  speedier  and  cheaper  mode  of  convey- 
ance than  carriages  drawn  by  horses. 

'  8.  That,  as  they  admit  of  greater  breadth  of  tyre  than  other  car- 
riages, and  as  the  roads  are  not  acted  on  so  injuriously  as  by  the  feet 
of  horses  in  oommon  draught,  such  carriages  will  cause  less  wear  of 
roads  than  coaches  drawn  by  horses. 

*  9.  That  rates  of  toll  have  been  imposed  on  steam  carriages  which 
-would  prohibit  their  being  used  on  several  lines  of  road,  were  such 
charges  permitted  to  remain  unaltered.' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  summary   which   might  not — 
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mtUatis  muiandU — ^be  stated  in  a  similar  document  to-day. 
We  hope  that  no  future  historian  will  have,  like  as,  to  record 
the  fSELct  that  the  steam  carriages  were  gradually  driyen  off 
our  roads,  surviying  only  in  the  form  of  traction-engines  and 
steam-rollers.  Sereral  causes  contributed  to  this  regrettable 
conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  opposition  of 
the  whole  'country  interest,'  which  used  much  the  same 
arguments  that  one  hears  in  many  County  Councils  and  on 
the  magistrates'  bench  to-day.  The  same  arguments  were 
used  against  railways,  but  the  indomitable  perseyeranoe  of 
George  Stephenson  and  his  colleagues  overcame  them. 
Unfortunately  the  steam  carriages  had  no  George  Stephen- 
son,  and  their  opponents  had  a  deadly  weapon  to  hand 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  railways.  Local  Acts 
imposed  heavy  tolls  on  the  self-propelled  vehicles. 

'  Mr.  Gumey,*  say  the  Committee, '  has  given  the  fbUowing  ipeoi- 
mens  of  the  oppreesiye  rates  of  tolls  adopted  in  several  of  these  Acta 
On  the  Liverpool  and  Preeoot  Road  Mx.  Gvmey'B  carriage  would  be 
charged  2/.  Ss,,  while  a  loaded  stage-coach  would  pay  only  i«.  On 
the  Bathgate  Road  the  aame  carriage  would  be  charged  1/.  7$.  Id.,  while 
a  coach  drawn  by  foar  horses  would  pay  5«.  On  the  Ashburton  and 
Totnea  Road  Mr.  Gumey  would  have  to  pay  2/.,  while  a  ooach  drawn 
by  four  horses  would  be  charged  only  Se,  On  the  Teignmouth  and 
Dawlieh  Roads  the  proportion  is  12«.  to  2«.' 

On  one  road  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  charge  Is.  6d.  per 
horse-power :  everywhere  the  tolls  were  raised  to  a  pro- 
hibitive amount.  The  Committee's  proposal  that  Parliament 
should  regulate  these  tolls  had  no  elFect.  This  was  due 
partly  to  sentimental  objections  to  the  new-fangled  device, 
closely  akin  to  those  still  expressed  in  such  a  correspondence 
as  that  which  lately  'thundered  in  and  out  the  gloomy 
'  skirts  *  of  the  THmes ;  partly  to  the  strong  opposition  of  aU 
those  who  were  financially  interested  in  the  great  STstem  of 
stage-coaches,  a  very  powerful  body ;  partly,  one  regrets  to 
say,  to  the  hostility  of  the  railways  themselves,  whose 
promoters  looked  on  the  road  steamers  as  dangerous  rivals, 
instead  of  regarding  them  in  their  true  light  as  most  useful 
feeders  and  adjuncts.  These  conjoined  foes  triumphed  over 
the  new  system  of  locomotion,  being  aided  by  occasional 
accidents  to  the  steam  carriages  and  by  the  imperfect  state 
of  their  engines.  Finally,  as  the  railways  grew  more 
powerful,  thanks  to  the  convenience  which  they  famished 
for  the  investment  of  floating  capital  as  well  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  their  monopoly,  legislation  stepped  in  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  tolls,  and  the  Locomotives  Acts  of 
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1861  and  1865  definitely  restrioted  aJl  self-propelled  vehicles 
to  a  speed  of  foor  miles  an  hoar  in  the  coont^  and  two  in 
town.  The  history  of  motor-cars  in  this  country  only 
recommences  with  the  raising  of  that  limit  by  the  Act  of 
1896  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  promptly  reduced  to  twelve 
by  the  Local  Grovernment  Boturd.  Tbia  chapter  of  history 
affords  a  very  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  injury  that  we 
may  do  to  posterity  by  ill-considered  handling  of  the  motor 
problem  now  looming  in  the  near  Parliamentary  distance. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  present  position,  one 
may  profitably  glance  at  the  later  history  of  the  motor-car* 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  chapter  just  closed  led  to  nothing. 
The  discoveries  of  the  English  pioneers  fell  into  complete 
oblivion,  and  a  large  number  of  them,  as  Mr.  Beaumont 
well  shows,  were  rediscovered  after  costly  experiments  by  the 
modem  workers  at  the  subject.  Further  experiment  was  im* 
possible  here  after  1865,  and  French  and  German  engineers 
come  to  the  fore  in  the  second  chapter.  We  have  no  desire 
to  minimise  the  originality  of  their  work.  Indeed,  it  is 
beyond  question  in  the  most  numerically  important  of  the 
three  great  divisions  into  which  all  modem  motor-cars  are 
grouped.  The  early  English  inventors  had  only  known  one 
motor,  the  steam-engine,  although  an  allusion  to  the  use  of 
gas  as  the  motor^power  is  made  by  the  Committee  of  1831. 
At  present  there  are  three  main  sources  of  power  on  the 
market,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
drawbacks — steam,  oil,  and  electricity.  The  steam  motor- 
car is  the  oldest  of  the  three  types,  and  needs  the  least 
explanation.  Every  one  has  some  notion  of  the  working  of 
a  steam-engine,  though  the  petrol-motor  is  still  a  noisy 
mystery  to  the  man  in  the  street.  We  may  here  express 
the  hope  that,  with  so  admirable  and  lucid  a  book  available 
as  Mr.  Harmsworth's  Badminton  volume,  this  state  of 
ignorance  will  not  long  persist,  and  that  cultivated  people 
will  soon  think  it  as  ignominious  to  be  ignorant  of  the  main 
features  of  a  motor-car  as  they  now  do  to  confess  a  total 
lack  of  acquaintance  wilii  the  points  of  a  horse. 

The  ste»m  motor-car,  which  never  wholly  vanished  from 
the  roads,  although  its  use,  except  for  purposes  of  slow 
traction,  was  forbidden  in  this  country,  was  revived  about 
187?  by  the  French  firm  of  M.  Boll6e,  although  it  is 
only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  really  satisfactory  steam 
cars  have  been  placed  on  the  market.  For  heavy  work, 
indeed,  they  have  long  held  the  palm ;  but  the  production 
of   a    steam-engine  sufficiently  light  and  manageable  to 
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famish  the  motiTe  power  of  a  small  and  handy  ear  took 
jean  of  earefnl  study.    Now  we  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  sach  an  eng^e  which  will  generate  a  horse-power 
for  every  seven  or  eight  poonds  of  its  weight,  such  as  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim  constmcted  for  use  in  his  flying-machine. 
This  extreme  lightness,  of  course,  is  only  possible  in  a  large 
engine,  and  is  not  necessary  for  a  motor-car.    The  steam- 
engines  which  are  used  in  motor-cars  differ  from  the  ordinaxy 
type  only  in  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  possible  simplicity. 
The  first  difference  between  the  two  leading  types  of  steam 
car  lies  in  the   manner  in  which  the  steam  is  generated. 
One  large  class,  of  which  the  handy  and  well-known  oars 
of  the   Locomobile  Company  may  be  taken  as  a  fikmiliar 
instance,  is  supplied  with  an  ordinary  tubular  boiler.     The 
other  class  is  provided  with  the  '  instantaneous  generator,' 
invented  about  thirteen  years  ago  by  M.  SerpolleL     This 
was  devised  to  obviate  the  objections  which  many  people 
felt  to  sitting  over  a  boiler  working  at  a  normal  pressure  of 
200  lbs.  to  the  square  inch — ^though  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent driver  this  objection  is  more  apparent  than  real.    A 
greater  danger  is  that  of  letting  the  water  run  too  low,  in 
which  case  the  tubes  are  likely  to  be  fiitally  burnt,  and  the 
owner  has  a  disagreeable  bill  for  repairs.  The  Serpollet  *  flash ' 
boiler  is  not  really  a  boiler  at  all,  and  so  avoids  both  dangers. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  coil  of  flattened  tubing,  whidi  is 
designed  to  stand  great  heat.     It  is  placed  in  the  fire  and 
made  red-hot,  when  a  drop  of  water  is  admitted.    This  at 
once  flashes  into  high-pressure  steam,  which  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  and  the  process  is  repeated  act  tfi/!fiti«m. 
Clearly  there  can  be  no  chance  of  explosion,  and  the  tubes 
are  intended  to  be  burnt.     There  is  also  a  notable  distinction 
between  the  engines  of  these  two  typical  steam  cars.     In  the 
Locomobile  t^>e  there  is  a  vertical  locomotive  engine  witii 
Stephenson  link-motion:  the  Serpollet  engine  resembles  a 
petrol  motor,  in  which  the  pressure  is  only  exerted  on  one 
side  of  the  piston.     Practically  all  steam  cars  bum  petro- 
leum or  some  modification  of  it— chiefly  the  refined  spirit 
known  as  *  petrol,'  with  a  specific  gravity  of  *680,  which  is 
specially  convenient  because  it  vaporizes  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, so  that  one  is  really  burning  gas,  which  is  cleaner  and 
easier  to  manage  than  paraffin.     Nowadays  petrol  can  be 
bought  in  almost  all  civilized  countries  at  numerous  depdts, 
and  as  an  ordinary  car  carries  enough  to  run  one  or  two 
hundred  miles,  there  is  no  fear  of  being  stranded  out  of 
reach  of  it. 
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Th6  Becond,  and  by  fiur  the  most  oommon^  type  of  motor- 
car is  that  which  derives  its  power  from  the  explosion  of 
this  petrol  in  a  specially  constructed  motor.    Its  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  familiar  Otto  gas-engine, 
for  the  petrol  may  be  regarded    as  simply  liquefied  gas. 
It  was  about  the  time  of    the  French  £eyolution — *  in 
'the  wild  fifth    year  of   the  change  of  things/  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  sings — that  the  notion  of  driving  a  piston  by 
igniting  an  explosive  mixture  beneath  it  seems  to  have 
first  occurred  to  an  Englishman,  one  Street.     But  it  was  a 
Frenchman — ^Beau  de  Bochas — who   gave  the  first  clear 
theoretical  exposition  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  gas 
engine  would  work  with  economy  and  success.     Such  an 
engine  as  he  described  in  1862  was  constructed — apparently 
from  independent  research — by  the  German  Otto,  in  1876, 
on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  petrol  engine,  which  drives 
the  great  majority  of  modem  motor- cars.     The  Bochas  or 
Otto  cycle,  as  it  is  called,  is  simple  to  understand,  though 
even  some  owners  of  petrol  cars  appear  to  have  vague  ideas 
on   the  subject.      It  consists  of  four  operations,  always 
repeated  in  the  same  order  for  each  driving  impulse.    An 
oidinary  piston  is  connected  by  a  crank  with  the  driving 
axle,  which  also  carries  a  heavy  fly-wheel  to  help  the  engine 
through  that  part  of  the  cycle  in  which  it  is  doing  no  work. 
This  piston  moves  in  a  cylinder  which  it  exactly  fits,  and 
which  contains  two  valves — the  inlet  and  exhaust.     Let  us 
suppose  that  the  piston  is  at  rest  at  its  highest  point.     If 
the  fly-wheel  is  then  tamed  by  an  external  agent — as  has 
always  to  be  done  in  order  to  start  a  petrol  car — the  piston 
descends  the  cylinder,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum  behind  it. 
The  inlet  valve,  which  has  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  other  side,  at  once  opens  automatically,  connecting 
the  cylinder  with  a  reservoir  of  gas  or  petrol  vapour,  and 
also  with  the  air.    As  the  piston  continues  to  descend,  it 
sucks  into  the  cylinder  a  xnixture  of  air  and  inflammable 
▼apour  in  such  proportions — regulated   by  the  driver — as 
form  the  best  explosive  mixture  in  the  atmospheric  and 
other  conditions.    When  it  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  begins  to  ascend  again,  the  increasing  pressure 
in  fhe  cylinder  at  once  closes  the  inlet  valve,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  are  compressed  into  a  small  space  left 
above  the  highest  position  of  the  piston.    At  this  moment 
the  explosive  mixture-  is  fired,  either  by  an  electric  spark 
then  caused  to  pass  through  it,  or  by  a  red-hot  tube  into 
which  it  is  forced.      The  resulting  explosion  drives  the 
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piston  yiolentlj  down,  and  this  stroke  provides  the  motive 
power  of  the  engine.  The  fly-wheel,  continuing  to  torn 
under  this  impmse,  sends  the  piston  home  again ;  as  it 
begins  to  rise^  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  bj  a  mechanical 
arrangement  on  the  axle,  and  the  waste  products  of  the 
explosion  are  expelled.  The  cycle  has  now  returned  to  the 
original  position,  the  cylinder  is  ag^in  filled  with  the 
explosive  mixture,  and  da  capo.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
four  distinct  operations  make  up  the  Bochas  cycle — suction, 
compression,  explosion,  exhaustion — and  that  the  piston 
receives  one  driving  impulse  for  every  two  revolutions  of  the 
fly-wheel  and  the  driving  axle.  This  is  the  petrol  engine  in 
its  simplest  terms ;  a  car  of  any  size  is  provided  with  two 
or  more  cylinders,  so  that  the  impulses  come  more 
frequently,  and  the  drive  in  consequence  is  more  smooth 
and  regular. 

This  motor  was  first  applied  to  a  vehicle  in  1885,  when 
Gottfried  Daimler  fixed  one  on  a  bicycle,  in  which  he  used 
the  first  of  the  numerous  ^  carburettors '  for  impregnating 
air  with  the  vapour  of  petrol  in  order  to  form  the  explosive 
mixture.  At  the  same  time,  or  very  near  it,  another 
German  inventor,  Karl  Benz  of  Mannheim,  equipped-  a 
tricycle  with  a  petrol  motor,  similar  in  principle  but  widely 
differing  in  details.  From  these  two  motor-cycles  the 
whole  race  of  modern  petrol  motor-cars  have  sprung ;  few 
engineering  indostries  have  shown  a  more  wonder^  deye> 
lopement  in  seventeen  years  than  that  which,  out  of  these 
slow  and  unhandy  machines,  has  produced  the  great  racing- 
cars,  of  forty  to  a  hundred  horse-power,  in  which  sporting 
drivers  undertake  to  beat  the  Orient  express  or  to  do  eighty 
miles  an  hour  on  good  roads,  and  the  &r  more  useful  tour- 
ing cars,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in  which  doctors  visit  their 
patients,  country  gentlemen  go  to  the  meet,  ladies  take  an 
airing  in  the  Park,  and  the  King  travels  between  London 
and  Windsor  fitster  and  more  conveniently  than  he  used  to 
go  by  train. 

The  third  type  of  motor*car  is  that  which  derives  it» 
power  fix>m  stored  electricity.  There  is  little  that  need  be 
said  of  these  cars,  which  are  the  simplest  of  all  in  theoiy. 
An  electric  motor  is  geared  to  the  driving  wheels,  and  is 
run  by  current  firom  i£e  accumulators  or  storage  battaies 
which  the  car  contains.  These  cars  require  the  least  skill 
of  all  to  drive,  since  all  that  one  can  do  is  to  turn  a  handle, 
and  it  does  not  matter  one  jot  whether  the  driver  knows 
anything  about  the  mechanism  or  not ;  whereas  such  ignor- 
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anoe  in  a  steam  or  petrol  car  is  likely  to  be  heavily  fined  in 
the  way  of  repair  bills.  On  the  other  hand,  if  anything 
goes  wroDg  on  the  road,  it  is  usually  quite  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  works.  The  first  electric  car 
was  made  by  an  American  blacksmith  in  1835,  but,  as  Mr. 
Beaumont  says,  the  history  of  this  type  of  traction  is  less 
interesting  than  that  of  other  motor-cars,  because  it  is  still 
only  in  its  in&ncy. 

It  will  be  of  interest  here  to  consider  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  prospects  of  the  three  types,  though  we  can  only 
glance  at  them  briefly,  and  he  who  would  ^  commence  aut<>- 
^  mobilist '  must  be  referred  to  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Biarms* 
worth  and  Mr.  Beaumont.  Of  course,  opinions  vary  a 
good  deal  about  the  merits  of  each  type :  every  man  swears 
by  his  own  machine.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  steam  is  best  for  heavy  work  in  a 
hilly  district,  electricity  for  town  work,  and  petrol  for 
general  utility.  Steam  is  the  most  elastic  motor  possible, 
and  to  the  skilful  driver  there  is  a  sort  of  human  charm  and 
response  in  a  steam-engine  that  is  not  found  in  what  an 
eminent  novelist  called  a  ^stink-puff.'  A  steam-engine  is 
very  interesting  to  the  mechanically  minded  owner,  and 
Badi  a  car  as  the  Locomobile  responds  more  thoroughly  to 
the  skilfcil  driver  than  any  petrol  engine.  But  it  needs  a 
certain  acquaintance  with  its  idiosyncrasies^  and  there  is 
the  trouble  of  stopping  to  replenish  tlie  water-tank  every 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles — though  the  addition  of  a  super- 
heater in  the  Locomobile  has  nearly  doubled  its  range.  la 
the  hands  of  a  novice  the  steam  motor  has  greater  possi- 
bilities of  accident  than  either  of  the  other  types. 

The  petrol  car,  in  spite  of  a  certain  hardness  of  running, 
is  nearly  ^  fool-proof;  at  leasts  any  accident  caused  by  care- 
less driving  is  less  likely  to  havp  serious  consequences  than 
in  a  steam  car.  Its  great  convenience,  from  a  tourist's  point 
of  view,  is  that  it  only  needs  petrol,  and  can  carry  enough 
of  that  for  a  run  of  200  miles — in  other  words,  it  can  go 
practically  anywhere  in  the  civilised  world.  Its  neat 
defects  are  noise,  smell  and  vibration.  AU  of  these,  indeed, 
are  more  apparent  to  the  passer-by  than  to  those  who  ride 
in  it ;  but  they  exist  even  for  the  latter,  as  one  who  changes 
from  a  steam  to  a  petrol  car  will  quickly  discover.  Manur 
fiEudnirers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  curing  these 
defects.  The  smell  is  partly  due  to  imperfect  combustion^ 
or  to  the  carbonisation  of  an  excess  of  lubricating  oil,  but  it 
18  to  some  flogi*^  inseparable  from  the  use  of  petroL    ^ow 
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far  it  is  o£fensiye  is  a  matter  of  habit;  one  weU-known 
automobilist  declares  that  he  does  not  object  to  a  moderate 
smell  of  petrol,  but  that  entering  a  stable  nearly  makes 
him  ill — so  great  is  the  force  of  habit.  The  noise  can  be 
almost  abolished,  in  spite  of  the  series  of  explosions  which 
provide  the  power.  These  cause  scarcely  any  sound,  and 
the  experience  of  such  a  car  as  the  Oldsmobile  shows  tiiat 
the  noise  of  the  exhaust  can  be  practically  extioguished. 
Vibration  is  largely  cured  by  a  welKbalanced  engine  and 
good  springs. 

Still,  with  all  its  merits,  there  are  many  who  hold  that 
the  petrol  motor  is  only  a  transitional  type,  and  that  the 
future  lies  with  the  electric  car.     The  beauty  of  this  car  is 
its  simplicity  in  action.     There  is  only  one  handle  to  deal 
with,  and  the  electric  motor  is  even  more  elastic  than  the 
steam-engine.      AU  the  gearing-up  complications  of  the 
petrol  car,  where  one  is  dealing  with  an  engine  that  always 
runs  at  practically  the  same  rate  of  speed,  are  abolished, 
and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  supplying  more  or  less  electri- 
city to  the  motor  to  have  any  required  gradation  of  power. 
In  point  of  silence  and  smoo^uess,  electncity  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  of  course  there  is  no  smell.     The  trouble 
here  lies  in  the  accumulator.    At  present  no  satis&ctory 
accumulator  has  been  made  of  any  material  but  lead,  and  in 
consequence  the  weight  that  has  to  be  carried  is  prohibitive 
of  long  runs  without  recharging  in  any  ordinary  car ;  such 
a  run  as  that  of  M.  Kri6ger,  who  travelled  160  miles  on  a 
single  charge,  is  quite  exceptional,  and  needs  a  huge  car 
specially  built.      For  town   work — for  the  work,  that  is, 
which  can  be  got  out  of  a  brougham — electricity  is  ideal, 
but  for  touring  its  use  is   limited  by  the  distribution  of 
charging  stations.    There  are  continual  rumours  that  Mr. 
ijdison  has  invented  a  new  and  light  accumulator,  but 
hitherto  nothing  has  come  of  them.     Thus  tixe  electric  car 
is  restricted  to  stages  of  about  thirty  or  forty  miles.     The 
Touring  Club  of  France  is  endeavouring  to  get  over  this 
difficult  by  covering  the  land  with  a  network  of  charging 
stations — a  rSseau  Slectrique^  which  has  a  curious  correspond- 
ence with  the  old  posting  stations,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that 
the  owner  of  an  electric  car  will  soon  be  able  to  run  all  over 
France,  and  find  a  new  accumulator  ready  charged  wherever 
he  needs  to  stop  for  it.    That  is  one   way  to   make  the 
electric  car  available  for  the  tourist.    Others  dr^>m  of  a 
time  when  power  will  be  supplied  through  the  ether,  on 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Marconi's  wireless  telegraphy.    Messrs. 
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Armstrong  and  Orling  have  already  shown  thd  feasibility  of 
transmitting  sufficient  power  to  work  the  engines  of  a 
dirigible  torpedo  without  wires,  and  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Teshi  suggest  that  one  day  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  a 
motor-car  running  on  the  same  principle.  But  at  present 
this  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  soon  achieyed,  though  it  is 
always  rash  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  science.  A 
proposal  has  been  made  to  line  all  our  main  roads  with 
troUy-wires,  such  as  those  which  are  used  by  electric  trams, 
from  which  a  motor-car  might  pick  up  its  current  by  a 
flexible  connexion,  reserving  its  accumulators  for  cross 
jonmeys  from  one  high-road  to  another.  All  these  specula- 
tions are  very  fascinating,  hut  one  must  admit  that  in  the 
meantime  the  electric  car  is  not  adapted  for  touring,  though 
for  short  journeys  within  a  radius  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
round  the  ownei^s  house  it  is  admirable. 

The  really  important  fact  is  that  the  motor-car  is  now  a 
perfectly  practical  inyention,  and  has  taken  a  permanent 
place  among  the  oonyeniences  of  life.  The  types  now  on  the 
market  suit  every  purse,  from  the  motor-bicycle  which  can 
be  had  for  about  40Z.  to  the  racing  car  which  costs  from 
2,0002.  upwards.  Improvements  continue  to  be  made  in  all 
the  types,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  some  new  motor — such 
as  liquid  air — may  one  day  supplant  those  now  existing. 
But  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  we  may  say 
that  the  motor-car  is  firmly  established  as  a  *  going  con- 
'  cem,'  and  that  its  mechanical  efficiency  is  proved. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  advent  of 
the  motor-car  may  create  a  kind  of  social  revolution  in  this 
country.  At  any  rate,  those  who  have  adequately  considered 
the  influence  which  methods  of  transport  exert  on  general 
life  will  be  slow  to  deny  this  possibility.  No  such  thorough- 
going change  in  these  methods  has  been  brought  about 
since  *  the  fi^  men  led  black  horses  by  the  mane '  as  the 
introduction  of  motor-cars  is  producing :  even  railways  did 
not  exert  quite  so  far-reaching  an  effect,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  change  which  they  have  produced  in  our  ideas  of 
speed  and  distance.  The  peculiarity  of  the  motor-car  is  that 
it  can  go  wherever  there  is  a  road  at  all,  and  literally  makes 
rapid  locomotion  a  house-to-house  affair.  That  is  to  say, 
every  one  who  can  afford  it— whether  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure — now  has  at  his  disposal  a  thoroughly 
trustwortiiy  machine  which  will  carry  him  wherever  he 
likes,  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  and  at  an  average  speed 
which,  were  it  not  for  legislative  restrictions,   migl^t  be 
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esiimated  at  twenty  miles  an  boor  with  entire  safety  on 
ordinary  country  roads.  The  motor  does  not  tire,  its 
liability  to  go  wrong  is  now  reduced  to  an  almost  negligible 
minimum  in  the  case  of  a  good  car  and  a  competent  driver, 
and  its  up-keep  costs  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
number  of  horses  which  would  be  required  to  do  its  work. 

In  glancing  at  the  advantages  which  the  general  use  of 
motor-cars  ^"^c^nises  to  confer  on  the  world,  one  may 
naturally  begin  by  considering  the  case  of  the  urbi^ 
resident.  In  the  big  towns,  motor-cars  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  doubtful  blessing.  Locomotion  is  already  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  carriages  and  cabs,  trams  and  omnibuses : 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  motor-car  to  show  its  great 
superiority  in  speed.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a  strong  reason 
for  encouraging  the  use  of  motor-cars  and  motor  omnibuses 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  well  explained  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  in  his  pleasant  eulogy  of  the  new  sport  on  whi<^ 
he  has  entered  with  even  more  intrepidity  than  Cato  dis- 
played in  learning  Greek  at  the  same  age.  By  the  general 
use  of  motors  instead  of  horses  in  towns,  he  says,  '  the 
^  sanitary  condition  of  our  great  city  would  be  considerably 
^  improved,  since  the  streets  would  no  longer  be,  as  they  are 
'  now,  the  daily  receptacles  of  many  tons  of  manure,  which 
'  become  not  merely  offensive  but  prejudicial  to  health.' 
Other  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by  the  general 
abolition  of  horse  drawn  traffic  in  towns  arise  from  the  &ot 
that  the  motor-car  is  more  under  control,  moves  at  a  higher 
speed,  and  is  much  shorter  than  the  average  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  whereby  the  normal  congestion  of  traffic  which  has 
become  a  distressing  feature  of  the  chief  streets  in  London, 
and  to  a  less  degree  in  other  large  towns,  would  be  sensibly 
diminished.  Again,  dust  and  mud  are  very  largely  caused 
by  the  abrasion  which  the  iron-shod  hooves  of  countless 
horses  produce  in  the  material  with  which  the  streets  are 
paved.  The  motor-car,  with  its  rubber-tyred  wheels,  would 
put  an  end  to  that,  and  would  also  allow  a  comparatively 
silent  and  smooth  surface,  such  as  asphalte  or  wood,  to 
replace  the  macadam  and  the  terribly  noisy  granite  setts 
which  are  still  thought  necessary  in  many  London  streets 
and  are  almost  universal  in  towns  like  Manchester  and 
Glasgow.  The  constant  din  of  busy  streets  might  thus  be 
abolished — for  the  motor-car  is  not  essentially  a  noisy 
vehicle.     But  this  is  to  look  far  ahead. 

A  marked  benefit  which  the  motor-car  has  already  brought 
to  its  users  is  the  possibility  of  swift  ai^d  Jiealthy  transit 
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firom  town  to  country.  At  present  it  is  chiefly  the  Inxnry  of 
the  rich  in  this  respect :  the  City  magnate  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  convenience  of  being  able  to  travel  from  his  office  to  his 
conntry  residence  in  half  the  time  and  with  less  than  half 
the  discomfort  which  a  suburban  railway  journey  causes. 
As  soon  as  it  is  fairly  recognised  that  the  co-operative 
principle  brings  the  motor-car  within  the  reach  of  all  classes, 
and  motor  omnibuses  and  eha/rB-ci'hancs  are  placed  on  our 
roads  to  supplement  the  less  elastic  service  of  the  electric 
trams^  it  will  be  recognised  that  a  beneficial  revolution  may 
thus  be  worked  in  the  habits  of  the  people  who  are  compelled 
by  their  business  to  live  within  reach  of  a  great  city.  The 
Prime  Minister  haa  observed,  with  his  usual  insight,  that 
the  motor-car  bids  fair  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  the 
housing  problem.  The  average  man  who  is  employed  in 
London  finds  it  necessary  to  live  within  an  hour's  journey  of 
his  work — an  hour,  that  is,  from  door  to  door.  Before  aids 
to  locomotion  became  general,  the  four  miles'  radius  in- 
cluded the  houses  which  were  thus  within  the  pedestrian 
reach  of  the  clerk  and  artisan,  while  the  carriage-owning 
employers  were  able  to  go  a  little  farther  afield.  With  the 
introduction  of  omnibuses,  the  limits  of  the  wage-earner 
were  expanded,  whilst  the  suburban  railways  set  them  back 
still  farther,  until  the  greater  London  upon  which  the 
twentieth  century  has  dawned  occupies  a  circle  some  thirty 
miles  in  diamet^.  Still,  as  the  area  of  available  houses 
g^ws,  the  population  becomes  ever  denser,  and  the  housing 
problem  grows  more  and  more  insistent.  It  is  no  idle 
dream  that  it  may  be  solved,  for  many  years  to  come,  by  the 
possibilities  of  the  motor  omnibus,  which,  while  not  running 
faster  than  a  suburban  train,  will  greatly  minimise  the  time 
of  journeys  by  picking  up  each  traveUer  at  the  comer  of  his 
street,  if  not  at  his  very  door,  and  depositing  him  at  the 
place  where  he  does  his  day's  work.  There  is  nothing 
Utopian  in  such  a  dream,  as  we  should  recognise  if  we  were 
not  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  hide-bound  railway  system 
as  the  last  word  of  modem  locomotion. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  consider  the  benefits  which  the 
motor-car  brings  to  the  rural  districts.  They  are  even  more 
remarkable.  First,  at  present,  comes  the  usefulness  of  the 
new  means  of  locomotion  to  the  people  who  already  keep 
carriages — notably  the  squire  and  the  doctor.  This  has 
already  been  recognised,  and  the  chief  demand  for  motors 
in  this  country  comes  from  such  a  source.  One  motor-car 
do  tjie  work  of  half  a  dozen  horses  in  half  the  time,  qnd 
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usaally  at  a  smaller  expense :  that  is  an  irrefragable  fact 
which  has  made  short  work  of  the  sentimental  objection 
to  ^tea-kettles  on  wheels.'  It  can  also  do  work  that 
horses  cannot  manage  at  all.  Suppose  one  wishes  to  yisit  a 
iriend  who  lives  thirty  mUes  away,  and  not  on  the  same  line 
of  railway.  By  rail,  the  trip  ont  and  back  woold  probably 
take  a  whole  day,  and  ezhaost  the  patience  of  the  trayeller; 
to  a  good  motor-car  it  is  an  affair  of  three  hours,  more  or 
less,  and  a  pleasant  excursion  in  good  weather.  The  atUity 
of  a  motor-car  to  a  country  doctor  is  eren  more  marked : 
any  of  the  light  and  trustworthy  cars  which  can  now  be 
bought  for  1502.  to  2002.  will  do  Uie  work  of  a  stud  of  horses 
such  as  no  country  doctor  can  affbrd  to  keep. 

Perhaps  the  farmer  will  benefit  most  of  all  firom  the  intro- 
duction of  motor-cars,  though  as  yet  no  class  seems  more 
strongly  opposed  to  them.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the 
economist  that  facilities  for  locomotion  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  agriculture,  which  depends  tor  ite  success,  in  the 
last  resold  on  the  possibility  of  distributing  its  produce 
rapidly  and  cheaply  at  the  places  where  it  is  in  demand. 
But  hitherto  the  railways — ^very  foolishly — have  made  littie 
or  no  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of 
British  farmers.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  rates 
which  they  impose  make  it  practically  impossible  for  tiie 
farmer,  even  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  to  send 
up  his  dairy  and  other  produce  to  the  markets :  the  railways 
swallow  up  his  profits.  *  The  worst  enemies  of  the  British 
'  farmer,'  says  the  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society,  *  are  the  railway  companies,  with  their  exorbi- 
'  tant  rates  for  farm  produce,  and  their  absolute  disregard 
^  for  time  and  damage  done  to  the  goods.'  The  motor- 
wagon,  with  the  better  roads .  which  will  accompany  its 
general  use,  comes  in  the  nick  of  time  to  rescue  British 
agriculture  fix>m  a  state  of  decay  that  seriously  alarms  all 
who  see  us  g^wing  daily  more  dependent  on  doubtful 
fiiends  and  potential  foes  for  the  food  that  we  eat.  Mr. 
John  Scott-Montagu,  in  the  interesting  chapter  on  the 
utility  of  motor  vehicles  which  he  contributes  to  the  Bad- 
minton volume,  shows  how  the  trouble  of  transport  may  be 
surmounted  if  farmers  will  only  combine  to  adapt  the  new 
locomotion  to  their  needs. 

'  At  Tunbridge  Wells,'  he  says, '  a  system  has  been  started  whereby 
the  farmers  of  the  district,  tired — and  no  wonder— of  the  vagaries  oi 
the  South-Bastern  and  Chatham,  have  organised  a  motor  service  to 
take  their  goods  direct  to  Govent  Garden  and  otiber  maricets  in  London* 
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•  •  .  The  tiae  o£  motois  for  market  and  farm  work  Is  jet  in  ita 
in&ncy,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  distribution  of  periahable 
goods  from  a  moving  centre  should  not  be  one  of  the  improvements  of 
coining  years.' 

Lastly^  one  may  just  point  out  that  the  increasing  use  of 
motor-cars  in  the  country  promises  to  supply  a  remedy  for 
roral  depopulation.  One  great  cause  of  iiie  steady  influx  to 
the  towns  is  the  dulness  of  country  life.  That  wUl  be  con- 
siderably diminished  when  the  roads  of  England  are  again 
covered  ¥dth  vehicles,  as  they  were  in  the  old  coaching  ^ys, 
and  the  inns  are  revived  once  more  by  a  new  generation  of 
travellers.  The  closer  relations  between  town  and  country 
that  may  be  expected  to  result  firom  the  increasing  use  of 
rapid  methods  of  transit  by  road  are  likely  to  kill  more  than 
one  social  evil  with  a  single  blow. 

It  may  seem  odd  that,  in  view  of  all  these  noble  pro- 
spects, one  still  has  to  speak  of  the  popular  objections  to  the 
use  of  motor-cars.  But  no  one  who  has  studied  the  recent 
correspondence  in  the  Timss  can  doubt  that  such  objections 
have  a  real  existence,  both  in  ignorant  and  in  influential 
quarters.  Apart  from  the  purely  sentimental  objection, 
which  is  not  very  strong,  and  usually  yields  at  once  to 
personal  acquaintance  wi&  a  motor-car,  one  may  divide  the 
objections  to  the  growth  of  automobilism  into  two  distinct 
groups,  according  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance  or  a 
danger.  The  most  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  motor-car 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  both 
objections,  although  he  will  add  that  these  are  based,  not 
on  essential  defects  of  the  motor-car,  but  upon  the  remedi- 
able imperfections  of  existing  types  or  the  selfish  reckless- 
neffl  of  a  minority  of  drivers.  The  real  problem  of  the 
motor-car  involves  the  clearing  away  of  these  objections. 
We  fully  believe  that  this  can  be  done — ^partly  by  legisla- 
tion, partly  by  the  exercise  of  that  great  fund  of  sturdy  good 
sense  which  is  the  inaUenable  property  of  the  British  people. 

The  motor-car,  say  some  of  its  loudest  opponents,  is  a 
nuisance  on  the  roads,  because  of  its  noise,  its  smell,  and 
the  dust  which  it  creates.  This  is  *  dreadfiil  true,'  as  the 
Americans  say,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  some  motor?  cars 
and  some  roads.  The  feeling  which  is  created  in  the 
country  by  the  worst  offenders  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  of  an  old  fiEumer,  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  I — 

*  I  can't  see,  Sir,  why  we  should  be  driven  off  the  roads,  which  are 
maintained  solely  by  coon^  and  district  rates,  by  people  who  don't 
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pay  a  shilling  to  our  rates  or  Bubscriptionfi,  and  who  we  don't  know 
even  by  eight.  Our  wiyes  can  no  longer  go  out  driving  alone,  and 
when  we  go  to  market  we  have  to  take  a  man  with  us  to  hold  the 
horse  the  moment  we  see  one  of  these  things.  We  don*t  like  it,  and  we 
don't  mean  to  stand  it,  and  our  member  will  have  to  do  something  to 
stop  it' 

As  another  correspondent  eloquently  pats  it,  the  ordi- 
nary user  of  the  road  who  is  passed  by  a  certain  type  of 
motor-car  feels  'anger  and  irritation  at  the  shocking  noises 
'  which  so  often  accompany  its  passage,  at  the  hoarse  and 
'  grotesque  hooting,   at  tiie  d^ening  pulsations  of  the 

*  explosive  engine,  at  the  sickening  stench  of  gas,  at  the 

*  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  broad  wheels  of  a  powerfol 

*  car.  .  .  .  These    are  the    things    which,    invading  and 

*  polluting  country  solitudes,  cause  people  to  hate  the  very 
'  name  of  motor.'  Such  cars  frighten  horses  and  nervooB 
passengers,  besides  annoying  everyone  whom  they  meet- 
other  automobilists  not  the  least.  Though  they  are  already 
in  a  minority,  they  naturally  force  themselves  on  the  atten- 
tion, and  pass  as  the  types  of  their  kind.  Fortunately 
there  are  obvious  remedies  for  the  evil.  Manufacturers  in 
the  past  have  scarcely  taken  so  much  trouble  as  they  might 
have  done  to  diminish  disagreeable  eSects  of  this  kind. 
Their  young  industry  has  concentrated  its  attention  on 
speed  and  trustworthiness  rather  than  on  the  details  which 
make  for  pleasant  use.  It  is  said  that  the  fitting  of  an 
efficient  *  sUencer '  to  a  petrol  car  means  a  certain  loss  of 
power,  as  the  principle  of  silencing  is  that  the  waste  gases 
from  the  exhaust  are  passed  through  a  series  of  obstacles 
instead  of  bursting  direct  into  the  atmosphere.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  all  cars  should  not  be  as  quiet  as  an 
ordinary  horse-drawn  carriage  which  is  going  at  the  same 
relative  speed,  and  we  should  welcome  some  provision  in  the 
next  Act  which  deals  with  motor-cars  for  the  reasonable 
silencing  of  all  cars  placed  on  our  roads.  Such  a  provision 
would  need  to  be  applied  with  discretion,  for  there  are  un- 
foreseen circumstances  in  which  any  car  will  make  a  noise; 
but  it  is  certainly  needed,  in  the  interests  of  automobilists, 
and  would  be  welcomed  by  the  makers  and  owners  of  all 
properly  designed  cars.  The  dust  nuisance,  which  is  the 
other  great  offence  of  the  motor-car,  is  less  the  fault  of  the 
vehicle  than  of  the  road  on  which  it  travels. 

The  second  objection  made  to  motor-cars,  on  the  score  of 
the  danger  which  they  cause  to  other  users  of  the  roads,  not 
to  speak  of  their  oiffn  occupants,  whq  ^re  usually  the  first  tg 
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suffer  firom  recMesB  driving,  forces  ns  to  consider  existing 
legislation  on  the  matter,  and  the  alterations  which  are 
probable  or  desirable  therein.  There  is  a  strong  and  obvions 
case  for  restrictive  legislation  of  some  kind,  famished  by 
the  mere  &ct  that  some  motor-cars  are  known  to  be  able  to 
travel  at  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  permit  &ee  use  of  such  dangerous  machines  on 
public  roads;  one  might  as  well  give  permission  to  the 
travelling  circus  to  turn  out  its  lions  and  tigers  to  live  on 
the  country.  Mr.  Harmsworth  says,  of  the  monsters  of 
this  kind  which  are  now  in  England,  that  *  it  is  merely  by 

*  chance  that  they  happen  to  be  in  good  hands.'  One  cannot 
contemplate  with  equanimiiy  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  if  one  of  them  happened  to  pass  for  a  day  into  the 
control  of  a  party  of  *  beanfeasters.'  The  case  for  legisla* 
tion,  then,  needs  no  argument.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
the  shape  which  such  legislation  ought  to  take  in  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  public  without  unduly  hampering 
an  important  industry.  At  present  the  existing  law  is  so 
ill-constructed  that  it  is  frankly  disobeyed  by  the  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious  motorists,  and  so  loses  its  restraining 
influence  on  the  reckless  and  impatient.  No  law  can  be  so 
dangerous  as  one  which  is  broken  by  everybody  who  comes 
under  its  operation,  for  it  follows  that  even  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  is  removed  from  its  side.  But  that  is 
admittedly  the  case  with  the  Locomotives  Act  of  1896, 
which  imposes  penalties  on  all  persons  who,  in  any  circum- 
stances, drive  a  motor-car  faster  than  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  true  that  in  1896,  when  motor-cars  were  still  in  their 
in&ncy,  twelve  miles  an  hour  was  not  so  unreasonable  a  limit 
as  it  looks  now.  But  the  principle,  as  we  pointed  out  shortly 
before  the  Act  of  1896  became  law,  is  a  false  one.    ^  It  is  not 

*  desirable,'  we  said,  *  to  fetter  the  new  invention  by  any  hard 
'  and  fast  rules  as  to  speed  which  are  not  applied  to  other 
'  vehicles.'  The  truth  of  that  proposition  is  now  amply  appa- 
rent. The  Act  of  1896  has  given  rise  to  a  more  or  less  veiled 
hostility  between  automobilists  and  authorities  all  oyer  the 
country.  The  policeman,  who  ought  to  be  the  firm  friend  of 
every  respectable  citizen,  is  regarded  with  terror  by  the 
owners  of  motor-cars.  A  report  has  even  got  about — with  what 
truth  it  is  impossible  to  say — that  the  local  authorities  in  many 
districts  are  deliberately  using  fines  levied  under  the  Act  of 
1896  exactly  as  the  turnpike  authorities  of  the  Georgian  era 
used  their  power  of  imposing  tolls,  to  kill  the  new  inven- 
tion.    No  one  defends  the  speed-limit.     Lord  Onslow  and 
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Mr.  Chaplin  have  openly  confessed  that  they  hardly  erer  go 
ont  in  their  motor-cars  without  deliberately  breaking  the 
law.  The  Prime  Minister  has  been  fined  for  doing  so,  and 
the  King  himself  is  onlyiallowed  to  pass  on  sufferance.  This 
will  never  do.  If  some  change  is  not  made  in  the  law  it  will 
fall  into  contempt,  and  the  reckless  automobilist  will  be 
able  to  plead  the  example  of  his  respectable  fellows  for 
endangering  the  lives  of  other  users  of  the  road. 

The  existing  law  fixes  a  speed-limit  which  is  notorioosly 
inadequate  in  both  directions.     Twelve  miles  an  hour  may 
be  too  much  in  one  place,  too  little  in  another.    Five  miles 
an  hour  might  be  too  much  in  Cheapside,  or  in  the  winding 
village  street  which  babies  are  encouraged  to  use  as  a  play- 
ground, thirty  miles  not  excessive  on  Salisbury  Plain.    (The 
safety  of  the  driver  himself  is  a  matter  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  in  legislation,  until  we  agree  to  impose  similar 
restrictions  on  the  fox-hunter  and  the  yachtsman.)   Thus  the 
position  which  commends  itself  to  most  reasonable  people  in 
that  some  restriction  must  be  made  on  the  free  use  of  motor- 
cars on  our  roads,  but  that  the  present  plan  of  a  rigid  speed- 
limit  is  not  satis^tory.   It  has  simply  led  to  a  war  between 
the  owners  of  motor-cars  and  the   magistrates  which,  in 
certain  counties,  is  producing  the  most  alarming  state  of 
irritation.     It  is  true  that  many  magistrates  administer  the 
law  in  a  conciliatory  spirit:  one  rural  bench  has  tacitly 
raised  the  speed-limit  for  conviction  to  eighteen  miles  an 
hour :  the  Sheriff  of  ForfiEur  (where  the  roa^s  are  excellent) 
lately  interpreted  the  law  as  meaning  that  a  greater  speed 
than  twelve  miles  was  not  an  offence  in  itself,  but  was 
evidence  of  negligence  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  motor- 
car so  proceeding.    But  other  magistrates  have  spoken,  both 
on  and  off  the  Bench,  in  a  way  that  shows  them  to  be 
actuated  by  an  irreconcilable  hostility  to  all  motor-cars.    At 
the  same  time,  the  members  of  many  County  Councils  and 
highway  authorities  have  threatened  to  discourage  motor- 
cars by  allowing  the  roads  to  fall  out  of  repair,  or  blocking 
them  with  obstructions  which  may  prevent  the  motor-car 
from  travelling  with  comfort.     In  many  respects  this  reoaUs 
the  state  of  matters  seventy  years  ago,  when  one  of  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  Gumeys  and  Hancocks  had  to 
contend  was  the  coach-owners'  trick  of  placing  heaps  of 
stones  at  awkward  comers  in  order  to  upset  tiie  steam- 
carriages  whose  rivalry  alarmed  them.    The  coach-owners, 
however,  had  the  tangible  reason  of  direct  trade  rivalry  as 
an  incentive :  the  modem  enemy  of  the  motor-car  is  chiefly 
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aotoated  by  prejudioes  which  a  little  more  comprehenBion  on 
his  part,  a  little  more  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
automobilist,  wonld  speedily  abolish. 

There  is  serious  disagreement  among  antomobilists  them- 
selTes  as  to  the  course  which  remedial  legislation  should 
take,  though  all  admit  that  it  is  urgently  needed.  No  one 
denies  that  there  must  be  some  drastic  and  effectual  method 
of  proTenting  the  unskilftd  or  reckless  driver  from  endanger- 
ing other  users  of  the  roads,  whilst  the  pradent  automobilist 
may  be  left  firee  to  ran  at  any  reasonable  speed  on  country 
roads.  Some  think  that  this  end  will  be  best  attained  by 
abolishing  all  special  legislation  with  regard  to  motor-cars, 
and  leaving  them,  like  other  vehicleSy  under  the  operation 
of  i^e  old  law  which  punishes  ^driving  to  the  common 
'  danger,'  leaving  its  definition  to  be  ruled  by  the  facts  in 
each  case.  In  theory  they  are  no  doubt  right :  many  hold 
that  the  most  dangerous  vehicle  on  the  roads  is  not  the 
motor-car,  but  the  fast  dog-cart  which  is  driven  on  Sundays 
by  a  somewhat  excited  publican,  or  the  brake  in  which 
drunken  ^  beanf casters '  rush  home  with  the  most  utter 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  other  passengers :  and  the  law 
against  furious  driving  has  always  been  considered  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  in  practice  the  motor- 
car must  be  differentiated  from  other  traffic,  since  its  high 
speed  is  obvious  to  many  who  ignore  the  thorough  contn>l 
given  by  powerful  brakes  and  efficient  steering-gear. 

Becognising  this,  the  executive  body  of  the  Automobile 
Club  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Bill  introduced  last  year  by  Mr.  Scott-Montagu  in 
order  '  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
'  to  amend  the  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  1896.'  This 
Bill  is  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  If,  say  its  automo- 
bilist promoters  to  people  in  general,  you  will  allow  us  to 
repeal  the  speed-limit  in  the  Act  of  1896,  we  will  in  return 
undertake  to  reg^ter  and  number  all  our  motor-cars,  so  that 
the  provisions  of  the  common  law  with  regard  to  furious 
driving  may  be  more  easily  and  certainly  put  in  operation 
against  offenders.  *  After  the  commencement  of  this  Act,' 
the  first  clause  runs,  'any  person  driving  or  assisting  to 
'  drive  a  vehicle  as  herein  defined  on  a  public  highway  shall, 
'unless  some  person  is  registered  as  owner  thereof,  and 
'  unless  such  vehicle  bears  tiiereon  a  number  or  such  other 
'  mark  of  identification  as  may  be  prescribed,  be  guilty  of  an 
'  offence  punishable  summarily.'  The  real  gravamen  of  the 
public  complaint  against  motor-cars  is  that  the  minority  of 
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offenders  who  really  are  a  danger  and  a  nuisance  to  othor 
osers  of  the  roads  are  jost  the  ones  who  are  never  brought 
to  book.  If  they  are  snmmoned  to  stop,  they  simply  switch 
in  their  highest  gear  and  rush  off  at  forty  miles  an  hour : 
if  they  are  canght,  they  giTe  fiUse  names  and  escape  from 
jnstice.  Nothing  could  do  more  to  bring  motor-^cars  into 
disrepute,  and  nothing  is  more  earnestly  repudiated  by  the 
great  majority  of  automobilists.  A  system  of  registration, 
iuTolTing  the  use  of  legible  numbers  on  each  car-^like  the 
numbers  of  London  cii^ — would  effectually  stop  such  oon« 
duct,  and  would  be  much  better  than  a  speed-Umit  which 
inculcates  disrespect  of  the  law. 

We  should  be  in  fiiYOur  of  adding  a  daose  embodying 
Mr.  Harmsworth's  suggestion  for  the  licensing  of  driTers 
of  motor-cars.  ^I  contend,'  says  Mr.  Harmsworth^  with 
his  usual  good  sense,  ^that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
'  driye  a  motor-car  unless  he  has  shown  liis  capacity  to  start 
'  it,  stop  it,  take  it  through  traffic,  turn  it  round  and  about, 
'  and  proved  his  sang-froid  in  dealing  with  the  hundred  and 
'  one  emergencies  which  arise  by  reason  of  the  twisting  nature 
'of  our  roads.'  The  Briton  is  not  osed  to  demands  for 
certificates  of  capacity,  and  rather  rebels  against  a  regulation 
which  works  smoothly  enough  on  the  Continent.  But  this 
asks  no  more  of  the  automobilist  than  is  already  asked  of 
the  yachtsman.  The  master  of  a  yacht  is  restrained  from 
taking  many  risks  that  his  owner  might  cheerfully  feu5e  by 
the  thought  of  Ins  certificate,  which  will  be  forfeited  by 
recklessness  or  incapacity  on  his  part.  So  a  licence  which 
is  liable  to  be  endorsed  on  any  conviction  of  careless  or 
dangerous  driving,  and  to  be  forfeited  by  a  serious  offence 
or  a  series  of  minor  ones,  will  do  much  to  restrain  the 
professional  chauffeurs  who,  knowing  that  their  employers 
will  pay  their  fines,  are  at  present  among  the  worst  offenders, 
whilst  the  need  of  a  licence  will  give  the  authorities  a  strong 
hold  on  the  high-spirited  amateur.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  high-powered  motor-cars  will  soon  be  in  the  second-hand 
market,  and  will  be  hired  by  the  day,  when  more  stringent 
interference  than  has  yet  been  seen  will  be  needed  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Surely  it  would  be  easy  to  devise  a  working 
scheme  for  the  issue  of  Ucences,  say  by  the  poUce,  on  a  phin 
analogous  to  that  now  employed  in  the  case  of  cabmen.  At 
the  outeet,  a  licence  might  be  issued  to  every  one  who  had 
regularly  driven  a    motor-car    for    six    months,  whilst  a 

^^''nnm'^*  7?"^^  ^^^  ^  "^^^^  ^^  authorities  Hiat 
he  was  competent  to  manage  his  car.    These  Ucences  should 
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be  renewable  annually,  and  anj  convictions  endorsed  on 
them  wonld  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  desira- 
bility of  a  reissue,  which  would  be  made  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  holder  of  a  licence  without  endorsement. 

Public  opinion,  if  such  a  Bill  replaced  the  rigid  speed- 
limit  which  has  removed  any  feeling  of  disgrace  from  a 
conviction  for  transgressing  the  Act  of  1896,  would  support 
the  application  of  very  severe  penalties  to  all  drivers  of 
motor-cars  whose  incompetence  or  recklessness  had  en- 
dangered or  injured  others.  It  might  be  desirable  to  leave 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine  within  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates,  since  it  is  believed — ^with  or 
without  reason — that  some  wealthy  owners  do  not  care  how 
much  they  pay  for  the  excitement  of  a  wild  rush.  The 
prospect  of  a  month's  confinement  would  be  an  effectual  bar 
to  this  form  of  *  sport.'  But  it  can  only  be  threatened  if  it 
is  felt  that  the  law  is  a  fair  one  and  fairly  administered, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  the  case  at  present.  The 
Government  are  alive  to  the  pressing  need  of  legislation, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  they  will  see  their  way  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  the  forthcoming  Session.  Probably 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  or  a  Boyal  Commission  to 
deal  with  the  whole  question  and  take  evidence  on  both 
sides  wonld  be  wise ;  but  something  must  speedily  be  done, 
unless  an  industry  which  promises  to  bring  so  much  good  to 
the  country  is  again  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  as  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  considering  motor-car  legislation,  there  is  one  closely 
allied  subject  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
sight.  This  is  the  question  of  our  roads,  their  organisation 
and  maintenance.  The  introduction  of  railways  and  their 
annexation  of  the  great  bulk  of  transport  services  in  this 
country,  with  all  its  advantages^  had  the  regrettable  con- 
sequence of  withdrawing  attention  from  the  roads,  to  which 
it  has  again  been  directed  of  late  years  by  the  increase  of 
traffic  due  to  the  introduction  of  motor-cars.  Many  of  the 
best-grounded  protests  against  motor-cars  are  based  not  on 
any  £Lult  of  the  vehicles  themselves^  but  on  the  condition  of 
the  roads  over  which  they  have  to  run.  We  cannot  do  more 
than  touch  the  fringe  of  this  large  subject,  which  may 
be  studied  at  length  in  the  admirable  and  lucid  chapter 
contributed  to  the  Badminton  volume  by  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  and  in  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Beads 
Improvement  Association,  a  body  whose  unassuming  but 
very  practical  work  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  are 
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interested  in  one  of  the  most  pressing  social  questions  of 
the  time.  For  more  than  half  a  century  English  roads  have 
been  allowed  to  take  their  chance  in  a  happj-go-lnckj 
system  of  np-keep,  nnder  the  varying  management  of  nearly 
two  thousand  separate  and  casual  authorities.  The  best  of 
these  regard  the  road  problem  merely  under  the  aspect  of 
local  requirements  and  local  traffic ;  the  worst  have  frankly 
refused  to  spend  money  on  roads  which  are  used,  as  they 
say,  by  people  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  local  rates.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  educate  and  unify  these  local 
bodies,  or  to  place  their  work  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority,  as  has  been  done  in  France,  where  the  finest 
road-system  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  chief  leg^ies  of 
Napoleon. 

The  revival  of  long-distance  road  'traffic,  which  is  due 
mainly  to  the  motor-car,  makes  it  impossible  to  leave  things 
much  longer  in  their  present  unsatisfactory  and  amorphous 
condition.  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.,  who  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  road  question,  has  given  notice,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  call  attention  to  the  growing 
difficulties  of  road  transport,  and  to  move  that  '  immediate 
'  steps  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  new 
<  trunk  roads.'  Mr.  Scott-Montagu  has  an  allied  notice  on 
the  paper,  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  '  supreme  road 
'  authority '  in  this  country.  In  a  letter  which  was  lately 
handed  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  Mr.  Stanley  on  behalf  of 
the  Beads  Improvement  Association  the  following  reasons 
were  given  for  the  appointment  of  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  existing  system  of  highway 
administration — a  request  to  which  it  is  now  announced 
that  the  Qovemment  have  given  a  fiivourable  answer : — 

'  1 .  The  suburban  areas  of  the  laige  towns  are  being  built  over  without 
reference  to  any  general  design  under  which  new  main  roads  would  be 
formed,  with  the  result  that  diese  areas  are  little  more  than  a  chaos  of 
short,  mean  streets  which  take  no  share  of  the  through  traffic,  and 
serve  only  to  feed  the  few  main  arteries  which  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  It  is  impossible  to  modify  the  resulting 
evils  by  building  new  trunk  roads,  for  when  the  turnpike  system  was 
abolished  no  alternative  machinery  was  provided  iat  the  construction, 
either  by  public  or  by  private  enterprise,  of  new  arteries  of  traffic 
through  and  out  of  the  great  towns. 

'  2.  Under  the  existing  sjrstem  of  highway  administration  the  care 
of  the  roads  is  divided  up  among  so  many  authorities  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  uniform  system  of  management,  with  the  result 
that  although  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  our  roads,  their  condition  leaves,  in  some  cases,  much  to  be  desired. 
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There  are  many  instances  in  which  a  main  imnk  road  in  the  conrse 
of  twenty  miles  is  administered  by  no  leas  than  ten  or  twelve  di£Rsrent 
aothorities.  Some  improvements  were  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Acta  of  1888  and  1894.  In  particular,  the  County  Councils  in  many 
districts  have  done  much  to  improve  the  roads,  but  the  usefulness  of 
the  County  Councils  would  be  increased  lai*gely  by  an  extension  of 
their  powers  in  highway  matters. 

*  The  ^stem  of  highway  administration  is  closely  botmd  up  with 
the  housing  and  transport  questions,  and  a  large  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
a  public  enquiry  into  the  existing  system,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  legislative  and  administrative  alterations  economic  changes  have 
rendered  neoessaxy.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  an  improvement  in 
onr  highway  administration  deals  alike  with  the  up-keep  of 
existing  roads  and  the  making  of  new  ones.     In  the  former 
case,  every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  travel  far  by  road 
is  well  aware  of  the  need  for  reform.    The  whole  system  of 
road  maintenance  in  this  country  is  based  on  rule-of-thumb 
and  unscientific  methods.    No  e£Ebrt  is  made,  as  in  France, 
to  adjust  the  quality,  g^dients,  and  width  of  a  road  to  the 
average  traffic  that  it  has  to  bear.    On  the  contrary,  the 
main  roads  leading  out  of  London  are  among  the  worst  in 
the  country — ^narrow,  ill-surfaced  bottle-necks^  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  day  in  any  Continental  capital.    The 
choice  of  flints  for  making  roads  that  are  largely  used  by 
▼ehicles  with  pneumatic  tyres  is  a  striking  case  of  the  utter 
lack  of  any  efibrt  to  adjust  means  to  ends  in  onr  road 
construction.    Again,  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  that 
anj  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  dust  nuisance^ 
which  fast  motor-cars  have  brought  into  such  prominence 
through  no  fault  of   their  own,  otherwise  than  by  the 
antiquated  method  of  converting  it  into  mud.    A  most 
interesting  experiment,  made  at  the  cost  of  the  County 
Oentieman  newspaper,  has  shown  that  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  heavy  oil  on  a  dusty  road  will  entirely  cure  the 
dust,  though  unfortunately  it  appears  that  this  treatment 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  wet  weather.  But  it  is  characteristic 
that  no  highway  authority  ever  made  such  an  experiment, 
which  was  left  to  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Strachey.    The 
widening  and  straightening  of  many  country  roads^  which 
are  at  present  dangerous  to  traverse  in  any  vehicle  faster 
than  a  hay-cart,  are  urgently  required,  but  there  is  little 
proapect  that  they  will  be  undertaken  under  the  present 
ayatem,  which  encourages  a  selfish  spirit  of  parochialistn  to 
erect  barriers  against  any  improvement  of  transport  which 
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might  benefit  outsiders  as  well  as  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district.  The  obvions  core  for  all  these  ddfeots  is  the 
introdaction  of  some  central  supervising  body,  such  as  exists 
in  France  in  the  admirable  Department  of  Boads  and  Bridges. 
Every  other  public  service  which  is  stUl  performed  by  local 
bodies  has  been  placed  under  such  supervision :  why  shoold 
the  roads  be  considered  less  important  than  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  laws  and  the  police  P 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  real  reform  of  our 
road  administration  is  that  of  expense.  We  cannot  revive 
the  turnpike  system — which,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
provided  excellent  roads — and  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
attract  private  capital  to  construct  new  tobAb  as  it  con- 
structed railways.  The  proposed  Committee  or  Boyal  Com- 
mission must  devote  part  of  its  attention  to  this  question  d 
finance.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  work  vvill  have  to 
be  done,  however  costly  it  may  prove.  It  will  be  a  saving  in 
the  long  run.  Mr.  Beaumont  (»dculates  that  1 25,000,0001 
thus  expended  would  bring  in  a  return  to  the  country  of 
S  per  cent,  annually. 

Without  any  wish  to  be  unduly  dogmatic,  we  may  say 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  motor-car  problem  suggests  the 
following  conclusions. 

1.  The  motor-car,  on  its  second  appearance  in  this 
country,  has  assumed  a  practical  form,  though  still  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement.    It  has  come  to  stay. 

2.  The  objections  to  it  which  are  heard  on  all  sides,  whilst 
based  partly  on  prejudice  and  partly  on  generalisation  from 
the  conduct  of  a  minority  of  automobilists,  have  a  certain 
foundation  in  fact,  but  can  be  removed  by  improyementi 
partly  in  the  cars  tiiemselves  and  partly  in  the  roads :  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  ideal  motor-car  should  be  either  a 
nuisance  or  a  danger. 

3.  The  motor-car  may  bring  about  a  social  revolution  hj 
readjusting  the  relations  between  town  and  country,  and 
may  thus  help  to  cure  overcrowding  in  towns  and  ruial 
depopulation. 

4.  Legislative  interference  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
motor-car  from  endangering  other  users  of  the  roads,  but 
the  existing  legislation  is  based  on  a  false  principle,  whidi 
must  be  alMuidoned  if  the  law  is  to  command  the  respeot 
and  obedience  of  automobilists. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  an  impartial  inquiry  should  speedily 
be  undertaken  by  a  Departmental  Committee  or  a  Boyu 
Commission,  in  order  to  provide  the  basis  for  such  legislation. 
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6.  In  order  to  derive  the  fall  benefit  from  the  motor-car, 
we  mnst  reform  the  existing  system  of  highway  adminis- 
tration,  and  bring  all  oar  roa^  nnder  a  un^orm  authority, 
as  well  as  provide  machinery  for  constracting  new  ones. 
Snqniiy  on  this  sabject  is  also  urgently  needed,  and  miffht 
profitably  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  as  the  investigation 
into  the  qaestions  raised  by  the  motor-car. 
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Aet.  I3u — Letters  of  Dorothea,  Princess  Lieven,  during  ker 
Residence  in  London,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lioksl  0. 
BoBiNSOK.  With  two  Photograyore  Portraits.  London, 
New  York,  and  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1902. 

^HE  springs  which  regulate  the  moyement  of  history  are 
occasionally  concealed  from  contemporary  obser?er8,aiid 
elude  the  researches  of  later  students.  The  character  of 
a  Minister  or  the  private  conversations  of  diplomatists  may 
have  much  more  influence  on  the  progress  of  a  negotiation 
than  the  formal  documents  which  are  periodically  published 
for  the  information  of  either  Parliaments  or  Peoples.  Women, 
too,  have  played  their  part  in  the  conduct  of  afGdrs,  and  the 
wife,  or  the  mistress,  of  a  monarch  has  affected,  by  her 
counsel  or  her  caprice,  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Bat  the 
lady  whose  letters  to  her  brother  form  the  text  of  this 
article  stands — so  far  as  we  know — in  a  niche  alone.  She 
is  the  only  instance  of  which  we  are  aware  of  a  woman, 
the  wife  of  an  Ambassador,  practically  superseding  her 
husband  in  his  own  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  actively 
interfering  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country  to  which 
he  was  accredited.  For  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  English 
history  in  the  reign  of  George  lY.,  or  who  has  read  the 
letters  in  this  book,  or  the  correspondence  which  has  been 
published  elsewhere,  can  doubt  that  Madame  de  Lieven  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  Bussian  Embassy  in  London  during 
that  reign,  or  that  she  exerted  considerable  influence  on 
the  domestic  politics  of  England  during  the  same  time. 

That  influence  she  secured  by  the  fascination  which  she 
•exercised  over  some  of  the  most  commanding  intellects  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Dake  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Sussell, 
And  M.  Guizot  were  among  those  who  were  either  her 
^closest  friends  or  impassioned  admirers.  With  Lord  Grey, 
who  had  nearly  reached  his  sixtieth  year  before  he  made 
her  acquaintance,  she  was  always  'dearest  Princess;'  in 
letter  after  letter  he  professed  himself  '  entirely  yours.'  Her 
letters  to  him  are  at  least  as  warm  as  his  to  her.  She  said  of 
them  herself  :  ^  EUes  sont  tr^s  intimes^  plus  intimes  que  les 
'  siennes ;  *  and  the  feelings  which  she  afterwards  inspired 
in  M.  Guizot  were  even  stronger  than  those  with  which 
liOrd  Grey  regarded  her.  Yet  we  sometimes  doubt  whether, 
during  the  whole  of  her  long  residence  in  England, 
Madame  de  Lieven  ever  allowed  her  heart  to  influence  her 
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head.  She  had,  throughout  those  years,  one  dominating 
passion,  which  controlled  and  overpowered  any  lighter 
affection.  Whether  she  was  the  friend  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  of  Lord  Grey,  her  heart 
from  first  to  last  was  Bussian  to  the  core.  She  was  dcToted 
to  the  interests  of  her  own  country  and  its  rulers.  She 
could  tolerate  defects  in  a  statesman  who  was  disposed  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  Bussia.  She  could  not  forgive  a 
Minister  who  pursued  an  anti-Bussian  policy.  She  broke 
from  Prince  Mettemich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington— just 
as  she  very  nearly  quarrelled  with  Lord  Grey — ^l:^cause  his 
and  their  opinions  were  not  sufficiently  Bussian  for  her 
taste.  She  set  no  doubt  a  high  value  on  the  intimate 
relations  which  she  established  with  the  very  eminent  men 
whose  names  are  so  closely  associated  with  her  own.  But 
she  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  their  friendship,  their  love, 
on  the  altar  of  her  country. 

If  Madame  de  Lieven  had  been  only  remarkable  for  her 
friendships,  her  memory  would  have  been  full  of  interest. 
But,  in  addition,  she  was  not  only  a  very  industrious,  but 
a  very  accomplished  letter-writer.  Mr.  Guy  L'Estrange 
introduced  us  a  dozen  years  ago  to  her  correspondence 
with  Lord  Grey ;  M.  Ernest  Daudet  has  lately  given  us  a 
few  samples  of  her  letters  to  Prince  Mettemich  and  M. 
Gaizot :  samples,  we  may  add,  which  create  an  appetite  for 
more.  And  Loid  Stanmore  has  been  good  enough  to  lay 
before  us  a  good  deal  of  her  correspondence  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  which  has  been  privately  printed  with  the  other 
papers  of  that  statesman.  Other  letters  from  her  have  been 
published  in  some  or  other  of  the  memoirs  of  the  times  in 
which  she  lived.  Li  all  of  them  there  is  the  same  attractive 
style,  the  same  clear  reasoning,  the  same  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  country  and  its  ruUng  dynasty. 
She  herself  indeed  modestly  declared  that  her  own  letters 
were  inferior  to  Lord  Grey's ;  and  that  while  '  les  siennes 
'  appartiennent  k  Fhistoire,  les  miennes  peuvent  servir  k  des 
'  ^daircissements.'  But  few  who  have  read  the  correspon- 
dence will  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  There  is  a  passion  and 
a  power  in  Madame  de  Lieven's  letters  which  is  seldom  met 
with  in  political  correspondence ;  there  is  a  keen  desire  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  persons  and  to  regulate  the  course 
of  events  which  imparts  to  them  an  historical  importance. 
They  are  instinct  with  the  life  and  breath  of  a  strong  and 
resolute  personality. 

The  letters  which  Mr.  Bobinson  has  now  edited  are  of  a 
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different  character.  They  are  addressed  to  her  own  brother, 
who  for  many  years  held  'a  post  of  confidence'  at  the 
Bossian  Court,  which  ^  kept  him  in  close  relations  with  the 
*  Emperor.*  They  were  obviously  intended  for  other  eyes 
than  those  of  her  brother,  and  they  probably  supplement 
the  communications  which  the  Princess  was  addressing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Empress-Mother  and  to  Count 
Nesselrode.  They  are  a  close  and  continuous  record  of 
the  course  of  domestic  politics  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
views  of  its  leading  statesmen  on  foreign  policy.  Addressed, 
as  they  are,  to  a  brother  in  full  sympathy  with  the  writer's 
passionate  attachment  to  Bussia  and  its  Emperor,  they  are 
necessarily  devoid  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
letters  to  Lord  Qrey.  In  them  she  is  the  advocate  pleading 
the  cause  of  Bussia;  in  these  the  critic  reviewing  the 
character  and  conduct  of  British  statesmen. 

In  translating  and  in  editing  these  letters  Mr.  Bobinson 
has  deserved  well  of  his  readers.  His  version,  if  not 
altogether  free  from  the  defects  which  are  inevitable  in 
the  close  rendering  of  any  composition  in  a  foreign  lang^uage, 
is  always  clear.  The  '  historical  threads '  wiUi  which  he 
has  connected  the  letters,  and  the  notes  with  which  he  has 
iUustrated  them,  are  concise  and  usually  accurate ;  and  the 

Eortraits  of  Madame  de  Lieven  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in 
er  youth  and  by  Mr.  Watts  in  her  age,  which  he  has 
reproduced,  enable  us  to  realise  the  appearance  of  a  lady 
who  occupied  so  high  a  place  in  the  fashionable  society  of 
London,  and  exerted  so  strong  a  &scination  on  so  many 
distingpushed  men. 

Dorothea  Benckendorff,  who  was  born  in  December  1784 
or  1785,*  was  the  daughter  of  a  general  in  the  Bussian 
service,  who,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  was  military 
commander  at  Biga.  Her  mother.  Baroness  Chariotte 
Schilling,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Princess  Marie  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  She  died  in 
1797,  and  commended  her  four  children  to  the  care  of  the 
Empress,  whom  Madame  de  Lieven  afterwards  described  as 
'  a  Sister  of  Charity  upon  the  throne.'  The  Empress  treated 
her  from  her  earliest  infancy  with  motherly  kindness,  and 
appointed  her,  when  she  left  school,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour.  Her  Court  life,  however,  was  of  short  duration; 
for,  in   1800  or    1801  f,  she  married    Count   [afterwards 

*  Mr.  Guy  L'Estrange  says  in  December  1784;  M.  Ernest  Daudet, 
in  1784;  Mr.  Robinson,  in  December  1785. 

t  Mr.  Guy  L'£Btrange  ssjb  in  1801 ;  Mr.  Robinson,  in  1800. 
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Lieatenant-General]  Lieyen,  an  oflBcer  who  became  EiiYoy 
at  Berlin  in  1809  or  1810/  and  who  was  made  Bnssian 
Ambassador  in  London  in  1812.  For  the  next  twenty-two 
jears,  the  period  over  which  her  letters  to  her  brother 
extend,  Madame  de  Lieven  resided,  with  short  intervals,  in 
England. 

Dnring  the  first  seven  years  of  her  life  in  London  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Madame  de  Lieven  concerned  herself  with 
the  domestic  politics  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  conntry  to 
which  her  hnsband  was  accredited.  She  became  a  leader 
of  fashion,  the  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Jersey  and  Lady 
Cowper,  a  patroness  of  Almack's,  in  which  capacity  she 
introidnced,  in  1816,  the  waltz  to  London  society.     ^  Withont 

*  any  pretensions  to  beanty,'  so  wrote  Mr.  Greville,  who,  we 
believe,  was  one  of  her  many  lovers,  and  who  became,  in 
later  years,  one  of  her  correspondents,  *  she  had  so  fine  an 

*  air  and  manner,  and  a  conntenance  so  pretty  and  so  fhll 
'  of  intelligence,  as  to  be  on  the  whole  a  very  striking  and 
'  attractive  person.     She  almost  immediately  took  her  place 

*  in  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  English  Society,  forming  close 

*  intimacies  with  the  most  conspicuous  women  in  it,  and 

*  assiduously  cultivating  relations  with  the  most  remarkable 
'  men  of  aU  parties.'  Welcome  everywhere,  she  was  the 
guest  of  the  Begent  at  Brighton;  she  'made  the  round 

*  of  all  the  country  seats  of  the  kingdom.'  She  told  her 
brother  that  she  was  '  literally  fought  for,'  and  that  it  was 
not  *  fiMhionable '  where  she  was  not. 

Probably  during  these  years  she  was  extremely  happy. 
England  was  'b^utiful,'  and  she  passed  much  of  her 
time  at  Richmond,  'the  most  beautiful  spot  in  beautiflil 

*  England.'  But,  while  she  delighted  in  English  scenery, 
and  in  the  splendour  of  English  country  seats,  she  did  not, 
in  the  first  half-dozen  years  of  her  exile  in  London,  reconcile 
herself  completely  to  her  life.  Her  friends  there  were  too 
silent;    they  were    too    goMche;    Hhe  country  itself  was 

*  always  the  same — an  endless  chain  of  perfections,  which 
'  appeal  to  the  reaton,  but  which   leave   the  imagination 

*  untooched.'  England  was  a  country  in  which  she  might 
'  be  content  to  live  for  a  time,  but  in  which  she  could  never 
wish  to  die.  And,  after  six  years  of  it,  she  declared  that 
she  had  seen  '  enough  of  London  fogs,'  and  that  she  would 
'  receiye  with  delight  the  news  of  another  appointment.' 
The  time  came,  fifteen  years  later,  when  her  husband's  recall 

•  Mr.  RobinaoQ  says  in  1809 ;  Mr.  Guy  UEstrange,  in  1810. 
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definitelj  removed  her  from  London,  but  her  fedings  then 
were  very  different  from  her  anticipations  in  1819. 

*  Notre  existence  ici  est  honorable  et  brillante  * — eo  she  wrote  to  Lord 
Aberdeen.  '  Je  Taimerais  fort  si  je  pouvais  oublier  TAogleterre,  et  si  je 
ne  yiyais  dans  un  climat  Mt  poor  lea  oura. ...  Je  me  sens  bien  loin  de 
I'Europe,  dans  ce  bean  chftteau.  .  •  .  J*ai  mi  fond  de  9odi6t6  agr^able, 
mais  le  cercle  d'id^ea  et  de  conyersation  eat  bien  loin  de  oe  qoi  a  fait 
ma  nomriiture  journali^re  pendant  vingt-deox  ann^ea.  C'ett  bien 
triste,  my  Lord,  de  quitter  des  habitudes  ai  longues  et  des  habitudes 
qui  m*^taient  si  chores.' 

Before  a  year  was  over  she  had  fled  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  established  herself  at  Paris. 

The  many  friendships  which  she  had  contracted  or 
cemented  in  England  between  1819  and  1834  were  no  doubt 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  alteration  in  her  opinions.  But, 
in  addition,  it  seems  probable  that  her  life  from  1819  had 
been  much  fuller  and  more  interesting  than  her  life  before 
that  date.  In  the  first  six  years  of  her  long  sojourn  in 
England  she  had  played  a  great  social  part.  She  had 
mingled  with  all  that  was  best  and  brightest  in  English 
society;  she  had  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  or  the  friendship  of 
every  one  that  was  worth  knowing.  But,  from  1819  down- 
wards, the  interest  which  she  had  previously  taken  in  social 
matters  was  supplanted  by  the  greater  interest  which  she 
gradually  acquired  in  politics.  From  1819  to  1825^  indeed, 
she  was  alternately  attracted  by  private  friendships  and 
political  affairs  (the  first  allusion  to  English  politics  in  the 
letters  to  her  brother  occurs  in  1823).  But  from  1825  her 
absorption  in  politics  gave  her  comparatively  little  leisure 
for  society.  Domestic  politics  and  foreign  policy  form  the 
chief  staple  of  her  correspondence,  the  chief  interest  of  her 
life. 

This  change  in  Madame  de  Lieven's  interests  was  pro- 
bably, in  the  first  instance,  quickened  by  her  intimacy  with 
Prince  Mettemich.  She  met  the  Prince  at  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  and,  to  quote  the  strong  words  of 
M.  Daudet,  '  elle  s'^tait  prise  de  passion  pour  lui,  comme 
<  lui  pour  elle.'  M.  Daudet's  words  are  amply  justified  by 
the  extracts  which  he  gives  from  her  correspondence  mtii 
the  Prince.  ^  A  demain.  Domain  je  t'aimerai  comme  tons 
^  les  jours  de  ma  vie  I  Hon  ami,  comme  il  m'est  doux  de 
'  t'aimer.  C'est  une  si  ravissante  chose.'  She  longed  for 
his  company ;  she  deplored  his  absence  as  a  penance.  To 
the  world  at  large  she  seemed  a  prey  to  ennui.  But  the 
tfimui  was  mainly  caused  by  her  separation  frx>m  her  lover. 
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The  intimate  relations  which  Madame  de  Lieven  esta- 
blished with  the  Prince  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818  were 
renewed  at  Yerona  in  1822.  M.  Chateaubriand  has 
described  in  bitter  language  Madame  de  Lieven's  presence 
at  this  famous  Congress.  He  did  not  forgive  her  for  her 
neglect  of  Madame  B^camier,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Yerona.    But  even  he  admits  that 

*  les  MiDiBtres,  et  tons  ceoz  qui  d^irent  le  devenir,  soDt  fiera 
d'Hre  prot^^  par  une  dame  qui  a  I'honneur  de  voir  M.  de  Metter- 
nich  aux  heures  ott  le  grand  homme,  pour  se  d^lasaer  du  poida  des 
afbires,  a'amuse  k  effiloquer  de  la  soie.' 

It  is  quite  clear  that  her  sa^lon  became  the  centre  of  all 
that  was  best  at  the  Congress.  She  said  herself  that  there 
was  not  a  single  woman  of  distinction  there/  and  that  she 
was  the  sole  representative  of  her  species.  At  any  rate^  in 
language  which  shows  that  she  believed  her  brother  had  no 
conceptiou  of  her  relations  with  Prince  Mettemich,  she 
wrote: — 

'Every  evening  the  CongreBs  asBembles  chet  mot.  Both  Count 
Nesselrode  and  Prince  Mettemich  urged  me  to  allow  this  as  a  resource 
for  them,  and  I  find  every  advantage  in  such  an  arrangement,  because 
it  brings  me  into  daily  contact  with  those  who  are  most  noteworthy, 
either  by  the  part  they  play  in  Europe  or  by  their  personal  attractions. 
I  already  knew  Prince  Mettemich  Mrly  well  by  meeting  him  on 
several  occasions ;  but  here  I  have  associated  with  him  on  the  most 
frigidly  terms.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  who  is  the  best  and 
firmest  of  my  English  friends,  comes  to  me  constantly.* 

The  society  with  which  Madame  de  Lieven  was  surrounded, 
and  her  long  absence  from  Russia,  induced  her  own  fellow- 
coantrymen  at  Yerona  to  look  on  her  with  suspicion.  In 
her  own  words, '  the  Bussians,  diplomats  and  others,  all  look 
'  upon  me  as  a  foreigner/  She  evidently,  therefore,  at  that 
time  had  not  superseded  her  husband  in  his  functions  of 
ambassador.  But  there  was  one  exception  to  the  distrust 
with  which  other  Russians  regarded  her.  It  was  at  Yerona 
that  she  gained  the  friendship  of  Count  Nesselrode,  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  all.  Her  friendship  with  Count 
Nesselrode  gave  her  a  new  interest  in  politics.  The  Count 
had  probably  the  perspicacity  to  see  that  he  could  derive 
the  most  valuable  information  from  a  woman  of  his  own 
race,  whose  singular  qualities  gave  her  supremacy  in  every 

*  The  judgement  is  a  hard  one  on  the  long  list  o£  Princesses  whose 
names  are  preserved  by  M.  Chateaubriand  in  the  '  Congris  de 
Y^rone,'  p.  84 ;  and  on  Madame  R^mier. 
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society  which  she  entered,  and  who  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  first  man  in  Enghmd  and  the  first  man  in 
Aostria.  Thenceforward  the  l^incess  became  the  Count's 
correspondent.  Their  letters  have^  so  far,  not  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  we  suspect  that  thej  were  both  frequent  and 
long.  '  I  have  been  writing  a  long  letter  to  Count  NesseU 
'  rode/  so  she  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  her  brother.  '  A 
^  Tolume  of  writing  for  Count  Nesselrode  has  exhausted  all 
*  *  mj  strength/  she  added  on  another.  It  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  saj,  therefore,  that,  after  Verona,  Count  Nesselrode 
began  to  rely  on  her  reports  rather  thw  on  those  of  her 
husband ;  and  that,  from  this  date,  she  gradually  took  the 
increasing  interest  in  politics  which  has  given  an  historical 
importance  to  her  letters. 

The  Congress  of  Verona,  whose  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers were  passing  their  evenings  in  Madame  de  lieven's 
9al(mf  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Europe.  Before  it  assembled,  Austria  and  Russia  had  acted 
together,  and  had  desired  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  imposing  their  own  decisions  upon  the  people  of 
the  Continent.  The  British  Foreign  Office,  moreover,  under 
Lord  CasUereagh's  guidance,  had  sympathised  with  the 
policy  which  had  inspired  the  Holy  Alliance.  But  Lord 
Castlereagh's  tragic  death  occurr^  on  the  eve  of  the 
assembly  of  the  Congress.  Bussia  and  Austria  drifted  apart 
at  its  deliberations,  the  former  country  supporting,  the 
latter  disliking,  the  interference  of  France  in  Spain,  which 
almost  immediately  resulted  from  it ;  and  the  Holy  Alliance 
never  recovered  from  the  divergent  attitudes  of  the  two 
Empires.  At  Verona  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  supported  the  Austrian  view ;  and,  if  no  other  great 
question  had  agitated  the  council-chambers  of  Europe 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  might  have  drawn  closer  together. 
Li  the  East,  however,  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  was 
raising  issues  which  were  attracting  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  Western  Europe.  Bussia,  the 
hereditery  foe  of  Turkey,  was  naturally  inclined  to  look 
with  favour  on  the  cause  of  the  Greeks ;  Austria,  jealous  of 
Bussia's  progress  towards  Constantinople,  was  anxious,  on 
the  contrary,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  brutal  measures  which  ihe  Turks  adopted 
to  stamp  out  insurrection  ultimately  produced  an  alliance 
between  Bussia,  France,  and  England,  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  London,  the  most  important  arrangement  of  Mr. 
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Canning's  life,  and,  after  lus  death,  to  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
The  fall  of  Lord  Goderich's  short-lived  Ministry  and  the 
accession  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  to  power  led  to  another 
change  of  policy  in  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  battle 
of  Navarino  was  formally  declared  to  be  an  nntoward  event ; 
the  new  British  Ministry  looked  with  cold  disapproval  on 
the  proposals  which  were  subsequently  made  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  when  the 
Busso-Torkish  war  of  1828  broke  out  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  his  distrust  of 
Bussia. 

These  events  had  a  marked  effect  on  Madame  de  Lieven's 
opinions.  *  Bussian  to  the  core,'  as  she  described  herself, 
she  could  not  brook  an  anti-Bassian  feeling  in  her  most  inti- 
mate friends.  Her  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
rapidly  changed.  After  the  fatal  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool 
in  the  spring  of  1827  she  persuaded  herself  that  the  struggle 
in  the  Cabinet  was  one  between  *  Gothic  ideas  and  modem 

*  tendencies,'  and  that  in  this  contest  it  was  the  first  duty 

*  of  eyerj  good  Bassian  to  support  Mr.  Canning.' 

*  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  he  is  honest  He  is  not 
a  Jacobin,  and  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  English  Cabinet  who  is 
well  disposed,  entirely  well  disposed,  towards  Russia.  He  is  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  Austrian  policy,  and  as  anti-Turk  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  deplore  the  im- 
prudence of  his  speeches  A  man  whom  vanity  and  success  carry 
away  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  his  words  a  meaning  at  variance  with 
his  intentions  is  not  a  statesman.  I  regret  it,  but  we  have  cause  to 
love  Canning,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  other  considerations  do  not 
trouble  me.' 

Mr.  Canning,  indeed,  surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  did 
not  pu«ue  tife'  anti-Tarkiah  policy  ^with 'the  impetLity 
which  she  had  expected. 

*  A  man  may  be  bold  enough  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  second  rank, 
and  yet  lose  his  courage  in  the  first ;  and  such  has  been  Mr.  Canning's 
case.  At  last,  however,  he  is  moving  and  with  us,  and  to  hold  back 
is  impoBsible.  Once  Mr.  Canning  embarks,  the  ship  must  start  on  her 
oouTMe;  ^e  difficulty  has  been  to  start,  to  induce  him  to  go  on 
board.' 

The  anchor  was  weighed:  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
signed.  Bat  the  ship  had  hardly  started  on  her  Toyage 
before  she  lost  her  pilot. 

'  We  have  juat  lost  Canning.  I  say  ''  we,"  because  his  loss  really 
touches  us  personally.  I  say  **  we ''  also  as  Russians,  for  he  was  the 
ainoere  friend  and  ally  of  Russia.' 
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It  was  not  annatoral  that  Madame  de  Lieven  should  prefer 

*  the  Minister  friendly  to  the  Ghreeks  to  the  Minister  friendly 
'  to  the  Tnrks ; '  her  preference  for  Mr.  Canning  natarally 
affected  her  relations  with  the  Dnke  of  Wellington.  We 
have  ahready  seen  that  she  had  described  the  Dnke  at 
Yerona  as  the  best  and  firmest  of  her  English  friends.  Two 
years  before  she  had  said  of  him : 

'He  is  charming,  agreeable,  and  accommodating  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  is  a  most  excellent  resource  for  us,  and  quite  happy  if  one 
will  pet  him.  The  truth  is  that  London  bores  him,  and  he  is  nerer  so 
much  at  ease  as  in  our  house.' 

And  in  1826,  when  the  Dnke  accepted  a  mission  to  convey 
George  lY.'s  congratulations  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  she  told  her  brother : 

'  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  going  to  see  our  country ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  his  visit  will  be  greeted  with  much  satis^tion  by  the  Emperor 
and  our  people.  I  r^oice  in  anticipation,  both  in  his  success  and  in 
the  impressions  of  our  countir  which  he  will  bring  back.  He  is  the 
finest  and  noblest  character  of  the  day ;  and  he  is  probably  even  more 
distinguished  by  his  feelings  Uian  even  bj  his  high  military  reputation. 
The  visit  he  is  paying  to  our  country  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  him, 
and  England  could  not  send  an  Ambassador  more  worthy  of  the  great 
occasion.' 

Alas  !  Varium  tt  mutabile  semper  femina.  A  few  months 
afterwards  she  denounced  the  Duke's  conduct  in  opposing 
Mr.  Canning  as  ^bad,  perfidious,  and  injurious  to  the 
country ; '  and  in  1828  she  vnx>te :  ^  The  Duke  of  Wellington 

*  is  Prime  Minister ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  Austrian. 
'  He  prefers  the  trickiness  of  M.  de  Mettemich  to  the 

*  straightforwardness  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.'  His  own 
friends  in  the    Cabinet  'are    overawed    by  that    despot 

*  Wellington.'    *  If  only  I  could  wring  the  neck  of  tliifl 

*  Government,  how  pleased  I  should  be ! '  The  Dnke  has 
no  principles ;  to  do  nothing  is  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
policy.  Bad  faith  and  impotency  are  the  characteristics  of 
his  Government.    He  has  not  even  the  merit  of  coorage. 

*  A  greater  coward  at  bottom  than  this  great  Captain  could 
'  not  be  found.' 

We  have  quoted  these  extravagant  utterances  of  an  angiy 
woman  to  show  how  little  value  can  be  attached  to  Madame 
de  Lieven's  judgement  of  men.  Her  opinions  of  public  men, 
of  their  character,  and  of  their  capacity  almost  entirety 
depended  on  their  Bussian  policy.  But  it  is  only  &ir  to 
admit  that  the  Duke's  conduct  gave  her  some  cause  for 
annoyance.     We  are  not  now  Ending  so  much  to  his 
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anti-Bossian  policy,  though,  if  we  may  apply  a  modem 
phrase,  we  think  that  his  Grace,  in  1828, '  put  his  money 
'  on  the  wrong  horse.'  But  we  have  Lord  Palmerston's 
testimony  that  the  Duke  had  allowed  *  a  great  many  Uttle 
<  things  to  set  him  against  the  Lievens,'  and  that  his  dislike 
of  Bussia  was  founded  *on  strong  personal  feeling.'  He 
persuaded  himself,  too,  that  from  the  formation  of  his 
Government  M.  and  Madame  de  Lieven  had  been  engaged 
(as  principals)  in  intrigues  to  deprive  him  of  power ;  that 
they  had  misrepresented  at  St.  Petersburg  all  that  he  had 
done;  and  that  he  would  be  amply  justified  in  insisting  on  their 
recall.  If,  then,  Madame  de  Lieven  was  guilty  of  using 
terms  of  exaggerated  censure  when  she  was  writing  of  the 
Duke,  the  Duke,  on  his  side,  did  not  measure  his  £inguage 
when  he  was  writing  of  Madame  de  Lieven ;  and,  if  we  think 
Madame  de  Lieven's  abuse  undignified  and  in  bad  taste,  we 
fear  that  we  must  add  that  the  Duke's  language  was  not 
quite  worthy  of  him. 

Provocation,  indeed,  the  Doke  had.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  show  that  he  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  Lievens  had 
been  'parties  to  all  party  intrigues  against '  his  Administra- 
tion. Madame  de  Lieven  herself  said  that '  to  know  every- 
^  thing  and  to  meddle  in  nothing '  were  her  two  chief  duties. 
But,  if  she  managed  to  know  most  things,  no  one  can  read 
her  correspondence  without  perceiving  that  she  meddled  in 
a  great  many.  A  personal  friend  of  George  lY.,  in  constant 
intercourse  with  him,  she  certainly  did  her  best  to  infiuence 
him  against  his  Prime  Minister.  She  probably  did  more. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  closing  months  of  the  reign, 
the  Doke  of  Cumberland  used  his  utmost  infiaence  with  the 
King  to  induce  him  to  dispense  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's services.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  least 
reputable  of  the  many  sons  of  George  III.  There  were 
stories  current  about  him  in  1829  and  1830  which  might 
have  made  any  woman  shrink  from  his  society ;  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  at  this  time  Madame  de  Lieven  was  in  daily 
communication  with  him.  It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say — as  Lord  Ellenborough  says — tiiat  ^  Madame  de  Lieven 
*  [was]  endeavouring  to  form  a  Government  with  the  Dake 
'  of  Cumberland,  the  Ultra  Tories,  the  Canningites,  and  some 
'  Whigs ; '  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  acting 
in  a  manner  unusual  in  a  lady  in  her  position,  and  which 
accounts  for  and  explains  the  Duke's  resentment.* 

*  Her  quarrel  with  the  Duke  was  only  temporary.    Partly,  per- 
haps, becauae  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  qaestion  removed  the  cnief 
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It  probably  cost  Madame  de  Lieren  only  a  sligbt  pang  to 
separate  from  the  Dake.    Bat  the  years  in  which  she  drifted 
from  him  were  destined  to  witness  the  raptnre  of  her  rda- 
tions  with  another  statesman,  who  held  a  mnch  wanner 
comer  of  her  heart.    The  cause  and  even  the  date  of  ber 
estrangement  from  Prince  Mettemich  are,  so  £ar  as  we  are 
aware,  unknown.    M.  Daudet  thinks  that  it  had  commenced 
in  1823,  and  that  ^  elle  [la  rupture]  leur  fht  sans  donte 
^  impost  par   l'impossibilit6  de  se  Toir  et  de  vaincre  lea 
*  obstacles  qui  les  s^paraient'    The  rupture  was,  at  any  late, 
complete  in  1827,  when  the  Prince  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  another  lady.    But  we  doubt  whether  M. 
Daudet  is  right  in  thinking  that  absence  alone  could  hate 
caused  the  breach.      Through  long  years    of  sepamtion 
Madame  de  Lieven  maintained  unbroken  her  friendship  for 
Lord  Grey ;  and,  fond  as  she  was  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  she  had  never  felt  for  him  the  passionate  admirsr 
tion  with  which  Prince  Mettemich  had  inspired  her.    We 
suspect,  though  we  cannot  prove,  that  her  rupture  with  the 
Prince,  like  her  quarrel  with  the  Duke,  was  due  to  political 
causes.    In  the  years  which  succeeded  the  Congress  of 
Verona  the  policy  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  both  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe,   widely  diverged,  and  Madame  de 
Lieven  was  always  ready  to  censure  the  course  which  Prince 
Mettemich  was  pursuing.     The  old  Mettemich,  with  whom 
she  had  fidlen   so  violently  in  love  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had 
been  replaced  in  her  imagination  by  a  new  Mettemich,*  with 
whom  she  had  no  sympathy.   She  lived  to  regard  her  former 
lover  as  the  g^atest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  (4e  ploi 
^  grand  coquin  du  monde '),  and  to  record  her  pleasore  on 
hearing  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say  that  he  bad  nerer 
shared  the  opinion  of  his  being  a  great  statesman. 

cause  of  difference ;  and  partly,  we  suspect,  in  consequence  of  hinti 
from  Russia  (see  p.  275),  she  managed  to  re-establish  her  old  frioidlj 
relations  with  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Duke  had  the  good  sense  to 
meet  her  advanoes.  'He  went  to  see  my  children  in  the  country 
during  my  absence.  This  called  for  a  little  politeness  on  my  ptrt.  so 
I  wrote  to  him.  He  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  and  we  ended  bj  mf* 
ing  quite  tender  things  to  each  other '  (p.  225).  The  reooncitiatioa 
was  so  marked  that  ^rd  Orey  told  her  that  he  must  *  oongratakte 
the  Duke  on  having  so  thoroughly  subjugated '  her.  (letters  to 
Lord  Grregr,  vol.  i.  p.  211.) 

♦  Lord  Grej,  in  writing  to  her  in  1827,  said,  *  Even  the  NouTetn 
Metternich  has  disappeared  from  the  scene ; '  and  he  is  eridendf 
employing  an  epithet  which  Madame  de  Lieven  had  previoualj  um. 
(Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  68.) 
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It  was  at  about  the  time  at  which  ehe  first  met  Prinoe 
Mettemich  that  she  commenced  the  remarkable  corre- 
spondeuoe  with  Lord  Grey  which  Mr.  Ooj  L'Estrange  has 
giren  ns.*  During  the  first  years  the  letters  which  passed 
between  them  were  infrequent,  and  they  only  gradually 
assumed  the  appearance  of  extreme  affection  which  they 
ultimately  wore.  Politics  at  one  moment  indeed  seemed 
likely  to  separate  her  from  Lord  Grey,  as  they  had  already 
estranged  her  from  Prince  Mettemich  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  She  actually  told  him,  in  1827,  that  she  should 
consider  ^as  personal  anything  [he  might]  say  having  a 
'  tendency  to  embarrass  the  Ailfilment  of  the  Treaty  [of 

*  London].' 

Lord  Grey  had  the  good  sense  to  reply : 

'  YoQ  threaten  me,  and  it  ia  to  me  a  seTere  threat,  that,  if  I  take  the 
port  which  I  feel  it  ia  my  duty  to  take  on  the  affiurs  of  Greece,  you  will 
consider  it  a  personal  offence.  This,  of  coarse,  precludes  all  discus- 
ami.  I  must  sabmit  to  the  penalty,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  incur  it ;  but,  in  my  torn,  I  must  add  not  a  threat,  but  the  ezpres- 
ffion  of  a  resolution,  equally  sincere  aod  equally  ,&rm,  that,  if  onr 
friendship  Is  broken  off  on  Uiis  ground,  it  nerer  can  be  renewed.' 

This  firm  language  had  a  good  effect,  and^  though  Lord 
Grrey  and  she  frequently  differed  in  opinion  during  the 
succeeding  years,  their  differences  led  to  no  interruption 
either  of  tiieir  firiendship  or  of  the  correspondence  to  which 
the  student  of  history  in  the  reign  of  George  lY.  is  so  much 
indebted.  Madame  de  Lieven  seems  instinctiyely  to  have 
realised  that  Lord  Grey  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  only 
possible  successor.  'Take  office,  my  dear  Lord,'  so  she 
wrote  to  him  in  October,  1828.  '  Take  office,  my  dear  Lord^' 
she  repeated  a  few  days  afterwards ;  '  but  then  you  will  not. 
'  And  the  last  is  tiie  plain  truth ;  for,  if  you  only  wished  it, 

*  jou  could  become  Premier.'    *  The  evening  papers  of  last 

*  night  already  named  you  as  Priyy  Seal.  This  offends  me, 
'  for  I  will  hear  of  no  half  measures  for  you.  As  I  hare 
'  already  told  you,  the  place  you  have  to  take  is  the  first 

*  place.  I  see  in  you  Uie  only  man  capable  of  governing 
^  England.'  These  expressions  were  not  perhaps  very  dis- 
creet when  they  came  from  the  pen   of  an  Ambassador's 

*  The  published  correspondence  with  Lord  Grey  begins  in  Septem- 
ber, 1824 ;  and  Mr.  L'fistraoge  says  that  the  earliest  of  Lord  Grey's 
letters  to  her  which  has  been  preserved  is  dated  October,  1823.  She, 
herself  however— in  arranging  the  Correspondence  in  1834 — told 
LiOrd  Grey  that  'it  b^;inB  in  the  year  1819/  (CorrespondcDce, 
▼ol.  iii  p.  32,  note.) 

VOL.  OXOTII.  NO.  ooooin.  B 
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wife.  But  tbej  were  the  not  onnataral  tribute  of  a  clever 
woman  to  the  prominent  statesman  who  was  her  most  inti- 
mate friend.  They  prepare  ns,  at  any  rate,  for  the  genuine 
joy  with  which  she  received  the  news  that  Lord  Grey  had 
been  instructed  to  form  a  Ministry.* 

'  Tou  can  imagine  How  dnlighted  I  am,  my  dear  Lord.  Honour 
paid  to  you  is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  it  were  paid  to  myself,  and  you  have 
the  most  sincere  good  wishes  of  my  affectionate  friendship.  .  .  .  Good 
night,  my  dear  Lord ;  sleep  well ;  husband  your  health  and  strength, 
and  all  will  go  well.' 

Bat,  amidst  her  personal  pleasure  at  the  accession  of  her 
most  intimate  friend  to  the  first  place  in  the  Ministry,  she 
did  not  allow  herself  to  neglect  the  interests  of  her  own 
country.  She  at  once  asked  Lord  Grey  to  leare  Lord 
Heytesbury  at  St.  Petersburg  (a  request  intelligible  enough 
to  anyone  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Lord 
Heytesbury's  unpublished  Diary,  and  who  is  consequently 
aware  of  the  high  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas),  and  to  entrust  the  Foreign  Office  to 
Lord  Palmerston,t  whom  a  year  before  she  had  described 
as  *  an  adherent,'  and  who  she  now  told  her  brother  was 
*  perfect  in  every  way.' 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  Lieven  must  have  thought 
that  she  had  secured  all  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
obtain.  After  more  than  seventeen  years  of  life  in  England 
she  had  lived  to  see  her  ^most  affectionate'  friend  Prime 
Minister,  and  a  man  of  her  own  preference,  who  thirteen 
years  before  had  been  her  partner  in  the  first  waltz  she  had 
danced  in  London,  Foreign  Secretary.  But  even  the  most 
fascinating  of  women  cannot  control  the  conduct  of  states- 
men ;  and  Madame  de  Lieven,  in  the  next  few  years,  found 
herself  almost  as  hopelessly  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  as  she  had  been  some  years  before  at 
variance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Russia  was  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  the  period  which  is  covered  by  the  Administra- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Grey.  In  the 
time  of  the  Duke  she  was  pursuing  a  policy  in  the  East 


*  Lord  Grej*8  first  act,  on  returning  from  the  King,  was  apparently 
to  send  her  a  short  note  informing  her  that  he  had  heen  commissioned 
to  form  a  new  Adminiatration. 

f  Lord  Grey  had  intended  to  give  the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord 
Lansdowne.  (See  p.  410  and  compare  an  equally  curious  letter  on 
p.  276.) 
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which  English  Liberals  were  sympathising,  and  a  Tory 
Cabinet  was  in  office*  In  the  time  of  Lord  Grey  she  was 
pnrBning  a  policy  towards  Holland,  she  was  forced  into  a 
policy  towards  Poland,  which  every  English  Liberal  disliked, 
and  she  had  to  reckon  with  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  England. 
The  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  in  which  Lord 
Pahnerston  played  so  great  a  share,  was  naturally  distasteful 
to  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the 
first  considerable  modification  of  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  in  1815 ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Holland,  whose  eldest  son 
was  brother-in-law  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
altogether  surprising  that  Bussia  should  have  hesitated  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  November,  1831,  under  which  the 
separation  was  finaUy  effected.  There  were,  indeed,  rumours 
that  the  Bussian  Ambassador  and  his  wife  were  themselves 
opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  were  en- 
counting  the  King  of  Holland  to  resist  its  acceptance. 
Lord  Grey  alluded  to  this  rumour,  in  writing  to  Madame 
de  Lieven,  on  December  15,  1881,  and  drew  from  her  a  reply 
which  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  which  showed  that  the 
accusation  had  severely  tried  her  temper.  It  so  happened 
that  another  circumstance  at  the  moment  was  sorely 
straining  Madame  de  Lieven's  patience.  The  insurrection 
of  the  Poles,  which  had  been  perhaps  another  consequence 
of  the  unrest  which  had  almost  universally  followed  *  the 

*  glorious  days  of  July,'  was  practically  suppressed,  and 
Prince  Czartoryski,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  Government,  had  escaped  to  this  country.  He 
called  on  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Grey  invited  him  to  dinner 
to  meet  Lord  Palmerston.  The  incident  threw  the  Lievens 
into  a  fury.  The  husband  called  on  Lord  Palmerston  and 
lodged  a  formal  remonstrance.  The  wife  wrote  an  indignant 
letter  to  Lord  Grey,  complaining  of  his  receiving  ^  a  State 

*  criminal,  convicted  of  high  treason  against  his  Sovereign — 

*  a  Sovereign  who  is  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  England.'  Lord 
Qrej,  after  saying  '  that  to  anyone  else  my  answer  would 

*  have  been  short :  that  it  neither  became  a  Foreign  Minister 
^  to  offer^  nor  me  to  receive  such  a  communication,'  proceeded 
to  explidn  and  justify  his  conduct.  But  the  lady  did  not 
immediately  recover  her  temper.  In  the  angry  corre- 
spondence which  ensued,  Madame  de  Lieven  became  for  the 
fibrst  time  for  many  years  'dear,'  instead  of  'dearest' 
Princess,  and  Lord  Grey  became  only  most  'sincerely' 
instead  of  most  'affectionately'  hers.    After  a  few  days' 
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reflection,  indeed,  both  parties  to  the  qoarrel  resumed  their 
old  relations  of  intimate  friendship.  But  the  wound,  we 
suspect,  continued  to  rankle.  In  no  part  of  the  period 
.covered  by  the  long  correspondence  with  Lord  Grey  are  the 
letters  on  either  side  so  short,  so  infrequent,  and  so  full  of 
reproaches,  as  in  the  months  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  quarrel.    Before  it  she  said :  ^  People  would  have  to  be 

*  very  clever  ever  to  know  whether  I  am  Whig  or  Tory.    I 

*  only  display  one  colour — that  is  yours,  I  am  Orey.^    After 
her  quarrel  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  ^  I  shall  continue  to 

*  cultivate  Lord  Grey,  though  he  bores  me  not  a  littie.' 

Happily,  however,  in  May,  1882,  one  cause  of  diSirarence 
was  removed  by  the  conditional  ratification  of  the  Belgian 
treaty  by  Russia,  and  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Grey  and  Madame  de  Lieven  was  resumed  almost  at  its 
former  length  and  on  its  previous  terms  of  affectionate 
intimacy.  At  this  point,  however,  the  lady's  letters  to  her 
brother  were  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and  we  lose  the 
advantage  which  they  up  to  that  time  supply  of  a  running 
commentary  on  her  correspondence  with  Lord  Grey.  The 
loss  is  the  more  serious  because  the  relations  between  this 
country  aud  Russia  again  became  strained.  Both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East  of  Europe  the  policy  which  Russia  was 
adopting  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  In  the  West^  Russia  disapproved  the  active  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England,  which  placed  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg  in  security  on  the  throne  of  Belgium.  In  the 
East,  the  intervention  of  Russia  arrested  the  progress  of 
Mehemet  Ali  towards  Constantinople,  and  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi.  Thenceforwajrd  Lord  Palmerston  was 
inspired  by  a  jealous  suspicion  of  all  that  Russia  had  done 
and  was  doing,  and  gradually  drifted  into  the  poli<^  of 
hostility  which  was  ultimately  consummated  in  the  Crimean 
war. 

To  Madame  de  Lieven  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  came  as 
a  cruel  surprise.  He  was  the  Minister  of  her  own  seleotioiij 
who  owed  his  position  at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  she  thought, 
to  her  own  recommendation.  Li  1880  she  had  considered 
him  ^  perfect  in  every  way ; '  in  1832  she  described  him  as 

<  a  poor  small-minded  creature,  wounded  in  his  vanity,  who 
^  wants  a  great  warlike  demonstration  behind  which  he 

<  hopes  to  conceal  his  blunders.'  In  1883  she  confessed  to 
hating  him,  and  she  had  fresh  cause  for  her  hatred.  For 
Lord  Palmerston  had  selected  Sir  Stratford  Canning  as 
Lord  Heytesbury's  successor  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
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insisted  on  his  appointment,  thongh  Madame  de  Lieyen  had 
aasnred  him  that  he  was  not  a  persona  gratia  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  Madame  de  Lieven  appealed  to  Lord  Grey.  Bat 
the  Prime  Minister,  whom  she  described  about  this  time 
'  as  such  a  thorough  old  woman  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
^  while  mentioning  him/  declined  to  interfere.  In  the 
negotiations  which  attended  this  unfortunate  appointment 
Mf^Uune  de  laeven  undoubtedly  showed  less  tact  than 
temper.  But  her  interference,  which  irritated  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  no  way  condones  that  Minister's  conduct.  There 
is,  happily,  hardly  another  instance  in  history  in  which  an 
Ambaraador  has  been  appointed  to  a  foreign  Court  against 
the  known  wishes  of  its  sovereign;  and  diplomacy  would 
become  impossible  if  the  course  which  Lord  Palmerston 
pursued  in  this  matter  was  ordinarily  followed. 

The  ai^intment  was  the  more  unfortunate  because  it 
led  to  a  breach  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Bussia. 
The  Emperor  refused  to  receive  Sir  Stratford,  and  the 
British  Ministry  did  not  venture  to  send  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Embassy  remained  vacant,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  De  Lievens  were  recalled  from  London.  Possibly 
Oount  Nesselrode  may  have  thought  that  their  influence  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James's  was  no  longer  useful.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  presuming  that,  even  during  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Administration,  he  had  thought  Madame  de 
liieven  too  ready  to  break  from  the  men,  on  whom  she  was 
noainly  dependent  for  the  information*  which  she  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring.  After  Lord  Grey's  accession  to  oflBce 
he  must  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  so  near  her  heart,  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  of  her  own  choosing,  were  drifting  into  a  policy  of 
pronounced  antagonism  to  Russia.  He  may,  therefore,  have 
thonght  it  prudent  to  terminate,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  her 
husband's  mission.  She,  indeed,  herself  attributed  her 
recall  to  Lord  Palmerston.  A  few  months  after  her  arrival 
in  Bussia  she  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  one  of  the  un- 
published letters  which  have  been  opened  to  us  by  the 
courtesy  of  Lord  Staumore : 

<  II  m'est  prouv^  depuis  mon  arriv^  en  Buaeie  que  c'est  k  Lord  Pal- 
merston qae  je  dois  d*avoir  quitt^,  pour  toujours  peut-dtre,  cette 
Angleterre  que  j'aime  tant.  M.  de  Talleyrand  me  disait  un  jour,  *'I1 
d^pendra  toujours  d*an  Ministre  dee  Affitirea  Etrang^res,  quelque 
mediocre  qu'il  soit,  de  cbasser  un  ambaseadeur/'  et  voilih  ce  qn'il  a 
vonln,  et  ce  qui  est  arriv^.* 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  did  his  best  to  gild  the  pill  which 
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the  De  Lievens  had  to  swallow.  The  haeband  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Czareyitch;  the  wife  was  made  Lady-in- 
Waiting  to  thp.  Empress.  Bat  the  splendour  of  the  Bosskn 
C!onrt  could  not  reconcile  Madame  de  Lieven  to  the  fcediom 
of  Bnssian  society  or  the  severity  of  a  Bnssian  climate. 
Her  health  broke  down ;  the  death  of  two  of  her  bods  in- 
creased her  disinclination  to  remain  in  St.  Petersboig;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1833  she  fled  to  Berlin,  to  Baden-fiaden, 
and  to  Paris. 

It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  examine  too  closely  tbs 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  leave  Russia.  Her  own  healih 
necessitated  her  doing  so ;  and  the  rumours  which  were 
whispered  about  her  flight,  and  to  which  M.  Dandet  referii 
need  not  be  repeated  in  these  pages.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  the  Emperor,  for  some  reason,  resented  ber 
going.  She  herself  said  that  he  would  never  forgive  her; 
and,  in  her  later  correspondence,  there  is  none  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  Bussia  and  the  Emperor  that  breathes 
through  her  earlier  letters.  The  Emperor^  indeed,  dispbyed 
his  annoyance  at  her  absence  in  a  manner  which  was  hardly 
worthy  of  him.  He  refused  her  husband  leave  to  go  and 
see  her.  He  persuaded  M.  de  Lieven  to  show  bis  du- 
approval  of  her  residence  in  Paris,  and  even  to  threaten  to 
deprive  her  of  the  means  of  living  out  of  Russia.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not  permit  her  husband  to  announce 
to  her  the  death  of  a  thinl  son,  which  she  only  learned 
thrugh  a  letter  addressed  to  him  being  returned  to  ber 
through  the  post  with  the  word  '  dead '  written  on  tbe 
envelope.*  Though  he  received  her  surviving  sons  be  nerer 
mentioned  their  mother's  name  to  them.  He  treated  ber 
as  though  she  were  dead.  These  allusions  will  perhaps 
explain  her  cry  of  anguish  to  M.  Guizot:   'Je  fr^missais 

*  d'avance  en  songeant  de  I'avenir  de  mes  enfans.    (^oA 

*  pays  !  quel  maitre !  quel  p^ !  h^las  I '  or  her  equally  bitter 
saying  to  Lord  Grey,  *  You,  at  any  rate,  do  not  ask  the 
'  Emperor  Nicholas  if  you  may  dare  to  love  me,  and  whether 

*  you  may  dare  to  tell  me  so/ 

*  This  son,  it  is  &ir  to  say,  had  incurred  his  £ather*B  diq>l6tfare, 
and  died  in  America  ('  Correspondence  with  Lord  Grey,'  see  toL  i- 
p.  zviii.)-  But  the  husband  knew  of  his  boy*8  death  four  mootfai 
before  Madame  de  Lieven  heard  of  it  '  To  me,  the  hofn  mothert 
he  does  not  write  because  I  am  out  of  fiivour  at  Court.  Russii  i^ 
indeed,  a  horrible  country,  when  a  man  must  thus  abdicate  aU 
natural  sentiments,  and  shrink  from  fulfilling  the  most  comm<m  9oi 
sacred  duties  of  life.'   (Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  282.) 
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The  years,  in  fact,  from  1835  to  1839 — ^the  year  when  her 
hnsband  died — were  the  nnhappiest  in  Madame  de  Lieyen's 
life.  She  said  of  herself  in  1835  that  ^  she  was  nothing  but 
'  a  waif  in  the  world.'  She  added  in  1 836,  *  Condemned,  as 
<  I  am  condemned,  by  our  terrible  climate  to  live  exiled 
'  from  my  native  land,  separated  from  my  husband,  and 
*  forbidden  by  a  thousand  social  reasons  to  go  and  liye  in 
'  the  country  that  I  love  best  of  all  in  the  world  after  my 
'  own,  my  lot  is,  indeed,  a  sad  one.'  She  had,  however, 
already  formed  a  salon  at  Paris,  which  all  the  foremost  men 
in  France  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  She  was  still 
continuing  her  correspondence  with  Lord  Grey.  She  had 
of  late  commenced  a  new  correspondence  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen ;  and  she  was  on  the  eve  of  forming  relations  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  M.  Ouizot,  which  were  destined  to 
bring  her,  in  her  old  age,  an  enduring  happiness,  which  she 
had,  perhaps,  never  previously  known. 

In  former  days  she  had  conceived  a  poor  opinion  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  She  had  regarded  him  as  *  a  wretched  Minister ' 
and  '  a  poor  diplomatist ' ;  and  though,  as  far  back  as  1829, 
she  had  become  great  friends  with  him  during  a  visit  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  had  received  from  him  many  con- 
fidences, she  told  her  brother  at  that  time  that  his  thoughts 
were  '  mean  and  cowardly.'  Possibly  her  increasing  diidike 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  drew  her  more  closely 
to  his  predecessor  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  at  any  rate  in  the 
autumn  of  1832  she  commenced  the  correspondence  with 
him  which  continued  for  many  years.  For  some  time  these 
letters  have  only  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  com- 
munications of  a  lady  who  was  exceptionally  well  informed 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world. 
But  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  accession  to  office  in  1841  they 
have  a  higher  importance.  For  Madame  de  Lieven  had 
then  become  the  chosen  friend  of  M.  Guizot,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, she  had  excellent  opportunities  of  cementing  the 
entente  cordiaie  between  her  two  friends,  whom  she  regarded 
as  *  la  personnification  de  la  paix,  de  Phonneur,  de  la  bonne 
'  foi  politique  dans  leur  acceptation  la  plus  large.'  In  that 
anxious  moment,  when  the  peace  of  the  world  was  threatened 
by  an  obscure  quarrel  between  French  and  English  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  she  laboured,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
to  prevent  war.  Her  intimacy  with  M.  Guizot  enabled  her 
to  place  before  Lord  Aberdeen  the  exact  views  of  thjB 
Government  of  France.  She  repeated  to  him  all  that 
M.  Guizot  had  said  in  his  praise ;  she  made  M.  Guizot  read 
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and  reread  Lord  Aberdeen's  warm  appreciation  of  his  policy ; 
and  in  this  waj  she  plajed  a  prominent  part  in  effecting 
and  preserving  the  good  understanding  between  France  and 
England  whidi  these  two  Ministers  established^  and  which 
has  always  seemed  ta  ns  one  of  the  happiest  features  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Her  great  intimacy  with  M.  Guizot  commenced  in  1837. 
After  dinner  with  the  Countess  of  Boigne  at  Ch&tenay  they 
rambled  together  into  tiie  park,  <  et  U*,  seul  ft  senl,  ils  se  sont 

*  confess^;  Tun  ft  Tantre,  la  tristesse  dont  leur  &me  est 
<  pleine ; '  and  M.  Guizot, 

*  touch^  par  ces  accens,  remu^  juaqa'auz  entraill^  par  la  pena6e 
d'une  Hme  k  consoler,  k  relever,  k  gn^rir,  a  pris  rengagement  qu*4 
pen  de  temps  de  ]k  11  lui  ntppellera  en  ces  termes,  *'  Souvenez-Yous  que 
la  premiere  parole  qui  nous  a  yraiment  unis,  c'est :  Vous  ne  seres 
plus  seule.*' ' 

In  the  happiness  of  her  new  friendship  Madame  de  Lieven 
definitely  abandoned  all  idea  of  leaving  Paris.  <Elle  s'y 
^  fizera,  uniquement  pr^cup^  d'arranger  sa  vie  pour 
'  Guizot»'  When  he  was  in  Paris  M.  Guizot  called  on  her 
twice  every  day ;  when  he  was  absent  from  her  he  never  passed 
a  day  without  writing  to  her. 

'  U  est  Funique  joie  de  sa  vie,  sa  lumi^re  et  sa  ooDsdenoe.  BOe  n*a 
plus  que  lui.  11  est  le  seul  k  qui  elle  se  soit  r^v^l^  telle  qu*elle  est, 
le  seul  qui  la  connaisBe,  le  seul  k  qui  elle  dit  tout,  et  le  seul  anssi  dont 
la  parole  ait  assez  d*efficacit^  pour  apporter  quelque  soulagemeot  auz 
6preuves  et  auz  soucia  dont  le  mrdeau  raocable.* 

It  may  be  asked  why,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1839,  this  touching  friendship  did  not  lead  to  marriage. 
M.  Guizot  himself  supplied  the  answer  in  writing  to  Lc^ 
Aberdeen  immediately  after  her  death : 

'  U  me  revient  que  quelques  personnes,  en  Angleterre  oennme  en 
Franoe,  crojent  et  disent  que  nous  ^tions  mari^  en  secret.  Si  oe 
propos  \k  vous  arrive,  je  vous  prie  de  le  d^mentir  abeoloment.  Rien 
de  secret  ne  nous  e(^t  convenu,  ni  k  I'un,  ni  k  Tautre.  De  plus,  je 
n'aurab  jamais  ^pous6  persouDe  sans  lui  donner  mon  nom,  et  elle  tenait 
au  sien.    Nous  avions  ndson  tons  deux.' 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  M. 
Guizot  gave  to  Lord  Aberdeen  an  account  of  her  death. 

'  A  Tapproche  du  moment  supreme,  eUe  a  voulu  que  nous  sortis- 
sioos  de  sa  chambre.  *'  Je  veuz  dormir,"  m'a-t-elle  dit.  Deux 
beures  apr^  elle  n'^tait  plos,  et  son  fils  Paul  me  remettait,  de  sa  part, 
une  lettre  ^rite  au  crayon,  la  veille  au  soir,  d'une  main  ferme,  cachet^ 
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par  elle-m^uie,  et  pleine  d'aflfocdon  * — lea  demi^rea  lignee  qu'elle  ait 
^crite.' 

We  ha^e  in  the  la>8t  few  pages  travelled  far  beyond  the 
text  of  this  article ;  but,  before  we  finally  conclade  it^  we 
most  endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  to  sam  up  the  character 
of  the  remarkable  woman  on  whose  letters  it  is  based.  In 
her  life  many  hard  things  were  said  of  her.  She  was  a  spy ; 
she  was  gnilty  of  intrigue ;  she  abused  the  advantages  of  her 
position  to  betray  or  to  embarrass  the  men  to  whom  she  was 
mainly  indebted  for  the  information  which  it  was  her  chief 
business  to  procure.  And  no  doubt  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  all  t^ese  charges.  Madame  de  Lieven  did  actively 
interfere  in  English  politics  in  a  manner  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  unusual  in  ladies  of  foreign  birth.  But  then  it  is  fair 
to  recollect  that,  if  her  conduct  was  unusual,  her  position  was 
unique.  For  all  practical  purposes  she  was  Russian  Am- 
bassadress in  England;  and  the  fair  way  of  judging  her 
conduct  is  to  consider  whether  she  did  more  than  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  ambassador  would  be  justified  in  doing. 
Tried  in  this  way  we  are  not  disposed  to  condemn  her. 

Her  leading  characteristic  was  her  intense  admiration  of 
her  own  country,  and,  till  1834,  of  its  ruling  dynasty.  She 
was,  as  she  said  herself,  Russian  to  the  core;  and  though  she 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  dulness  of  a  Russian  court 
or  the  severity  of  a  Russian  climate  her  ambitions  and  her 
aspirations  were  all  for  Russia  and  its  rulers.  She  judged 
the  statesmen  with  whom  she  was  thrown  into  contact  by 
their  policy  towards  Russia.  She  had  no  patience  with  those 
men  who  were  opposed  to  the  developement  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  She  never  measured  her  words  in  denouncing  their 
policy.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  in  her  heart 
Madame  de  Lieven  thought  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cowardly 
in  1828,  still  less  that  she  considered  Lord  Grey  an  old  woman 
in  1883.  These  phrases  are  merely  her  strong  way  of  ex- 
pressing her  disapproval  of  their  opinions. 

No  other  woman  who  ever  lived  was  the  intimate  confidant 
cf  BO  many  men  of  first-rate  eminence.     She  inspired  Lord 

*  Mr.  Robinaon  says  this  note  ran,  '  Je  vous  remercie  poor  vingt 
ann^  d'affection  et  de  bonheur.*  Mr.  Greville  quotes  it,  '  Merci 
pour  vingt  ann^  d*am  ti^  et  de  bonheur.*  M.  Daudet  renders  it, 
'  Je  vons  remercie  des  vingt  ann^  d'affection  et  de  bonheur.  Adieu, 
adieu  I  Ne  m'oubliez  pas.  Ne  refusez  pas  ma  voiture  de  soir.*  The 
oondnding  words  were  explained  by  a  clause  in  her  will  in 
which  she  left  him  8,000  francs  a  year  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
carriage. 
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Grej  with  a  paasion  which  makes  one  smile.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  of  her  life  she  was  bonnd  to  M.  Gnizot  by 
ties  of  the  tenderest  attachment,  and  these  were  only  two  of 
the  many  men  of  mark  who  hovered  round  the  candle  and 
were  singed  by  the  flame.  We  are  for  from  endorsing  all 
the  scandal  which  was  at  one  time  bosy  with  her  name*  She 
probably  herself  indeed  held  rather  elastic  views  in  an  elastic 
age  on  certain  subjects.  She,  at  any  rate,  told  William  lY. 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  given  to  g^antry,  and  that 
the  Empress  was  not  jealous  b^nse  the  Emperor  always 
made  her  his  confidante — a  saying  which  recalls  the  relations 
of  George  IL  with  Qneen  Oaroline.  But  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  affectionate  phrases  which  she  used  herself  or  which 
she  inspired  in  others  necessarily  implied  any  irregular 
attachment.  As  we  said  some  years  ago  in  reviewing  her 
correspondence  with  Lord  Grey,  *  It  would  be  absurd  to 

*  attribute  what  is  called  gallantry  to  these  effusions  between 
'  an  elderly  gentleman  of  sixty  and  a  lady  of  forty  whose 

*  personal  charms  were  the  least  of  her  attractions.' 

Her  influence  was  very  great.  It  is  amazing  to  think, 
but  it  is  apparently  certain,  that  Lord  P^Jmerston  was  made 
Foreign  Minister  at  her  suggestion.  It  is  equally  amazing 
to  know  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  1831  was 
modified  on  her  remonstrance.  The  amendment  made  in 
the  Speech — the  substitution  of  the  word  'contest'  for 
the  word  *  war '  in  reference  to  the  Polish  Bebellion — was 
no  doubt  innocuous.  But  the  surprising  fiict  is  that  the 
wife  of  the  Bussian  Ambassador  should  have  been  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Speech  before  it  was  delivered. 
She,  at  any  rate,  is  not  to  blame  in  this  matter.  If  censure 
is  to  be  applied  to  anyone,  it  must  fall  on  Lord  Grey  and 
not  on  Madame  de  lieven.  But  we  own,  we  confess,  to  a 
feeling  which  we  have  derived  from  perusing  the  conro- 
spondence  that,  if  Prime  Ministers  will  imitate  other  men, 
and  lose  their  hearts,  they  had  better,  both  for  the  sake  of 
themselves  and  their  country,  avoid  the  charms  of  the  wives 
of  foreign  ambassadors. 

If  her  influence  was  great,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  wisely 
and  beneficially  employed.  No  Bussian  can  deny  that  she 
strove  from  first  to  last  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  own 
country.  She  may  have  b«en  occasionally  mistaken  in  her 
methods,  but  she  was  always  constant  in  her  aims.  No 
fair  Englishman  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  she 
laboured  to  promote  and  to  maintain  a  good  understending 
between  Bassia  and  this  countxy  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
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life,  and  that  she  was  instrnmental  in  promoting  the  entente 
cardidle  between  France  and  England  towards  the  close  of  it. 
In  this  way  she  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  world ;  and  it 
is  humiliating  to  think  that  British  public  men  endeavonred 
to  repay  it  by  preventing  her  return  to  Paris  after  the 
Crimean  War.  Lord  Palmerston  might  have  had  the 
generosity  to  reflect  that,  however  much  she  might  have 
opposed  his  policy,  he  owed  his  first  appointment  to  the 
IVnreign  Office  to  her  influence,  and,  if  this  consideration  had 
not  sufficed,  he  might  surely  have  said,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  said  in  1828 :  '  I  am  too  great  to  make  her 
my  victim.'  * 

In  her  life  she  had  her  full  share  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. She  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three  of  her 
sons.  She  had  the  disappointment  to  see  her  country 
defeated  by  France  and  England,  and  she  had  also  the 
mortification  to  reflect  that  her  own  views  of  men  had 
almost  always  been  modified  as  time  went  on.  The  men  in 
whom  she  put  her  chief  faith,  like  Prince  Mettemich 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  lived  to  pursue  a  policy  which  she 
abhorred.  The  man  whom  she  had  despised — Lord 
Aberdeen — she  came  to  regard  as  the  wisest  and  best  of 
English  statesmen.  Even  the  Crimean  War  did  not  dissolve 
this  friendship.  '  Mauvaise  ann^  ! '  so  she  wrote  to  him  early 
in  1855^  '  que  j'essaye  vainement  de  vous  souhaiter  bonne. 
'  Cest  un  souhait  bien  personnel,  et  qui  s'arrSie  devant  les 
'  choses  auxquelles  vous  touchez.  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  en  6tre 
'  venu  1ft  entice  nous,  avec  votu  gouvemant  PAngleterre.  • .  . 

*  Adieu,  mon  trds  cher  Lord  Aberdeen,  mon  cher  ennemi, 

*  mon  cher  ami.  Toute  a  vous.*  For  two  men  alone — Lord 
Grey  and  M.  Gnizot — she  retained  an  unbroken  friendship. 
The  first  gave  her  twenty  years  of  affectionate  correspon- 
denoe;  the  second  brought  her  twenty  years  of  happiness 
and  love. 

Such  was  Madame  de  Lieven.  With  the  intellect  of  a 
man,  and  the  sensibilities  of  a  woman,  she  exerted  her  sway 
over  monarchs  and  statesmen^  and  obtained,  through  their 
means,  an  influence  which  few  women  have  enjoyed.  That 
she  had  great  faults — faults  of  judgement  and  temper — few 
CTen  of  her  admirers  would  have  denied.    That  she  had 


•  The  exact  saying  wag,  '  Je  auia  trop  grand  pour  fiiire  de  ces 
gueuz  (mon  man  et  moi)  mes  victimes.'  But  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  Dnke's  not  very  ^lant  words,  but  with  his  action  in  refusing 
to  demand  her  husband's  recall. 
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great  rirtnes  of  heart  and  head  few  even  of  her  critics 
should  forget.  It  is  not  perhaps  for  the  interest  of  the 
human  family  that  any  of  her  successors  should  walk  in  her 
footsteps  and  follow  her  example.  But  perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  may  feel  fresh  interest  in  receiving  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Russian 
Empire  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  by  recollecting  that  he 
bears  the  maiden  name,  and  is,  we  understand,  the  near 
relative  of  the  lady  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  society 
and  politics  of  London  in  the  reign  of  George  lY. 
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Abt.  X. — 1.  Speech  of  ths  Bight  Hon.  Arthwr  Balfour^  M.P.y 
Firet  Lord  of  the  Treasury ^  at  the  Ouildhall,  November  10, 
1902.     (The  '  Times.*) 

2.  The  Enemies  of  England.  By  the  Hon.  Geosoe  Peel. 
London:  Edward  Arnold.     1902. 

8.  England  and  France  in  the  Mediterraaiea/ny  1660-1830. 
By  Waltbe  Fbswen  Loed.  London :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.     1901. 

4.  Imperialiem:  A  Study.  By  J.  A.  HoBSON.  London: 
Nisbet  &  Co.     1902. 

Ts  international  policy  to  become  the  sport  of  angry 
passions  and  popular  ill-temper,  or  to  be  guided  by 
statesmen  upon  principles  of  prudent  patriotism  and  an 
enlightened  desire  to  further  the  interests  of  the  nations  for 
whom  they  act  9  The  question  thus  broadly  stated  admits,  of 
course,  of  only  one  answer  from  men  of  common-sense.  Yet 
to-day,  as  often  before  in  history,  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  far  more  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  mere  antipathies 
springing  frx>m  national  rivalries  than  as  the  result  of  the 
necessary  clashing  of  deliberate  policy. 

We  are  told  i^at  the  English  are  heartily  disliked  at  the 
present  time  by  almost  every  nation,  great  and  small,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  We  are  ourselves  animated,  we  are 
conscious,  by  no  national  hostility  whatever.  When  we  are 
angiy  wi4  GermanB,  or  FrencWen,  or  BoBsians,  it  is  only 
because  ^they  began  it.'  Hot,  or  insulting,  or  unfair, 
language  on  their  part  imposes  upon  our  self-respect  the 
necessity  of  a  suitably  indignant  reply.  And  so  it  goes  on  I 
It  is  the  nature  of  a  cheap  press  in  all  countries  to  be 
emotional,  to  exaggerate,  whilst  reflecting  the  popular  feeling 
of  the  moment.  It  is  chiefly  between  Germany  and  England 
at  the  present  time  that  this  sort  of  ill-feeling  exists ;  but  in 
the  past  the  same  miserable  spirit  has  shown  itself  in  our 
relations  at  different  times  with  France,  and  Russia,  and 
America.  Under  its  influence  everything  is  done  to  fiui 
mutual  animosity.  The  language  of  moderate  men  is  left 
nnlistened  to  and  unreported ;  whilst  that  of  the  excited  and 
the  violent  is  circulated  everywhere.  To  be  violent  is  to  be 
patriotic.  No  caricature  is  too  low  to  remain  unnoticed. 
Extraordinary  ingenuity  is  brought  to  bear  to  torture 
history  into  presenting  a  detestable  picture  of  the  hated 
nation,  of  the  dark  designs  that  have  always  animated  its 
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leading  statesmen;  and  every  sort  of  unsifted  gossip  is 
pressed  into  the  service  by  prejudiced  partisans  as  evidence 
to  blacken  still  further  the  character  and  the  motives  of 
jealous  and  rival  nations. 

^  Confound  their  politicsi 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 

are  the  words  of  our  National  Anthem,  interpreting  truly 
enough  the  sentiments  of  the  English  people  towards  tiieir 
country's  enemies.  But  till  the  foreigner  is  actually  our 
enemy,  it  may  be  wiser  to  be  a  little  more  discriminatmg  in 
our  survey  of  the  policy  and  designs  of  neighbour  nations. 
It  is  wonderful  how  soon  amongst  ignorant  men,  and  even 
amongst  some  who  should  know  better,  the  theoir  of 
'  natural  enemies '  becomes  accepted,  upon  which  follows 
almost  as  a  corollary  the  doctrine  of  *  inevitable  war.' 

In  Germany  surely,  if  not  the  newspapers,  at  least 
learned  professors,  might  pause  to  reflect  on  what  tiieir 
country  has  to  gain  from  the  hostility  of  England  before 
they  have  recourse  to  language  of  abuse  and  hate.  It 
would  be  most  unjust  to  suppose  that  tiiere  are  not  large 
numbers  of  educated  Germans  who  greatly  deplore  the 
mischief  that  is  thus  wantonly  done,  and  who  resent  the 
supposition  that  all  this  violent  speaking  and  writing  give  a 
true  picture  of  sober  German  feeling.  In  the  same  way  in 
England  much  has  been  said  and  written  that  gives  a  most 
distorted  impression  of  the  condition  of  political  opinion  here, 
amongst  moderate  men  of  all  classes,  including,  we  believe, 
all  our  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  politics.  After 
all,  Germany  is  not  governed  by  excited  professors,  or 
anonymous  journalists,  and  England  is  governed  by  re- 
sponsible statesmen;  and  it  is,  &erefore,  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  how  enormously  important  it  is  to  each  nation  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  other.  At  a  time  when 
so  much  foolish  and  irresponsible  language  is  habitually 
indulged  in,  it  is  a  real  relief  to  find  the  Prime  Minister 
at  the  annual  Guildhall  banquet  last  November  striking  a 
different  note.  Between  the  Great  Powers  themselves  no 
strained  relations  existed ;  but  nevertheless  the  future,  he 
said,  was  not  free  from  anxiety. 

*  As  geologists  point  to  certain  faults  along  the  strata  of  the  earth  • .  . 
80  in  the  sphere  of  politics  these  weak  places  are  to  be  found  almost 
entirely  at  those  points  where  the  higher  civilisation  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  less  high  civilisation,  where  order  comes  in  contact  with 
disorder,  good  government  with  bad  government,  Western  ideas  with 
Eastern  ideas.     There  is  the  position  of  unstable  eqailibriom,  there  is 
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the  point  at  which  dangers  have  occon^  and  may  occur,  and  it  will 
be  the  great  task  of  European  and  international  statesmanship,  that 
when  these  dangers  occur,  they  do  not  menace  the  peace  of  the 
world,  they  do  not  bring  ioto  conflict  those  tremendous  forces  which 
woidd  be  called  into  play  were  two  first-class  ciTilised  Powers  again  to 
join  in  mortal  conflict' 

Mr.  George  Peel's  book — ^The  Enemies  of  England' — is 
an  able  attempt  to  vindicate  throughont  the  whole  of 
English  history  the  consistency  of  principle  which  he  main- 
tains has  lain  at  the  bottom  of  English  foreign  policy.  The 
true  key  to  that  policy  he  finds  in  the  fixed  determination 
of  Englishmen  to  resist  any  Continental  Power  mighty 
enough  and  ambitious  enough  to  threaten  the  freedom  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Our  national  sentiment  for  freedom 
abroad,  combined  with  the  national  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, has  made  England  the  natural  and  inevitable  foe  of 
Continental  dictatorship.  It  was  this  spirit  which  animated 
our  forefathers  to  resist  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the 
Gregorys  and  the  Innocents,  and  which  in  later  days  was 
to  check  the  ambitions  of  Philip  IE.  and  Louis  XIV.,  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Czar  Nicholas. 

No  Englishman  would  willingly  dispute  a  proposition  so 
congenial  to  his  patriotic  sentiment.  England  has  indeed 
done  great  things  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and 
in  so  doing  has  at  one  time  or  another  crossed  the  path  of 
every  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Pitt's  last  speech 
on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  1805,  declaring  that  'England  had 
^  saved  herself  by  her  exertions  and  would  yet  save  Europe 
'  by  her  example,'  was  no  more  than  the  truth.  But  why 
should  this  love  of  liberty  have  entailed  upon  us  the 
undying  hatred  of  the  whole  world  9  In  fighting  Napoleon 
we  freed  Germany  and  protected  Russia.  When  we  fought 
Nicholas  we  helped  France,  and  it  seems  somewhat  hard  mat 
in  the  twentieth  century  the  sum  total  of  the  '  enmities '  so 
created  should  weigh  against  us,  whilst  there  should  be  no 
'  friendships '  to  place  against  them  in  the  other  scale ! 

The  object  of  Mr.  Peel's  book  is  to  account  for  the 
present  ill-feeling,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  manifested 
against  this  country  abroad.  The  answer  he  finds  in  our  love  of 
freedom  and  in  our  determination  to  resist  a  European  dicta- 
torship. He  is  able  historically  to  establish  that  this  spirit 
has  continuously  animated  English  foreign  policy,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  have  often  been  other  causes 
influencing  our  conduct.  He  must,  however,  go  a  great 
deal  further  than  this  to  establish  the  main  thesis  of  his 
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book.  Fall  of  interest  as  it  is,  a  carefol  reader  will  laj 
it  down  with  a  certain  undefined  sense  that  the  aa^mento 
(perhaps  here  and  there  even  the  eridence),  ably  marshalled 
by  a  skilful  advocate,  have,  in  truth,  resulted  .fh>m  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  the  author  rather  than  the  conclusion 
from  the  arguments. 

The  importance  of  the  book  is  in  its  bearing  on  the 
politics  of  the  present  day,  and  we  have  therefore  no  inten- 
tion of  discussing  old  English  controversies  with  Bome,  tiie 
wars  of  the  Plantagenets,  or  those  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  England  herself  was  once, 
even  if  she  is  no  longer,  an  ambitious  as  well  as  a  freedom- 
loving  Power.  The  Nation  and  the  Empire  were  in  course 
of  building,  and  Englishmen  then,  as  now,  were  not  less 
ready  than  others  to  take  strong  methods  with  tiiose  who 
crossed  their  path.  For  our  purt,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  sentiments  of  European  nations  towards  each  other,  or 
their  political  relations  towards  each  other,  are  appreciably 
affected  by  hereditary  friendships  and  antagonisms  dating 
from  a  period  earlier  than  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
There  was  formerly  what  struck  our  forefathers  as  a 
natural  ^  enmity '  between  France  and  England,  whilst  with 
Germany,  with  whose  people  we  had  many  ties,  we  were 
for  the  most  part  good  friends.  Russia  had  in  some  great 
crises  in  our  history  been  on  our  side,  sometimes  against 
us ;  whilst  in  the  last  terrible  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
the  gigantic  weight  which  she  threw  into  the  scale  was  a 
great  element  in  our  final  triumph.  Since  those  wars  much 
has  happened  to  give  the  national  sympathies  of  European 
nations  a  new  bent.  Even  the  secular  animosity  between 
France  and  England  has  almost  disappeared,  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  hereditary  taint  of  the  much  milder 
antagonisms  which  in  old  days  sometimes  strained  the  rela- 
tions between  Englishmen  and  Germans,  or  Englishmen  and 
Russians,  poisoned  in  this  twentieth  century  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  happy  understanding  between  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  German  Empire,  or  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Czar.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  not  yet,  alas !  a  happy 
family,  but  without  any  boasting  we  may  surely  claim  that 
in  these  latter  days  international  relations  are  founded  on 
something  better  than  hereditary  antipathies,  recalling  the 
death  feuds  of  the  Highland  clans. 

We  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  our  own  long  past 
history  accounts  for  the  maintenance  to-day  of  the  various 
<  enmities  *  which  Mr.  Peel  recounts.     After  all,  we  are  not 
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the  only  nation  in  Earope  which  is  nnwilling  to  '  lie  at  the 
*  prond  foot  of  a  conqueror ; '  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dislike 
that  is  felt  to  England  on  the  Continent  is  due  far  less  to 
onr  past  record  than  to  the  view  held — in  great  part  a  very 
mistaken  one --of  British  conduct  and  British  aims  in  the 
present.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  and  our  diplo- 
matists, and  of  the  many  less  official  but  hardly  less  powerful 
persons  who  influence  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  to  do 
their  best  to  conyince  other  nations  of  the  uprightness  of 
our  intentions  and  of  our  earnest  wish  to  be  good  firiends, 
if  they  will  only  let  us,  with  Frenchmen  notwithstanding 
Waterloo,  with  Russians  notwithstanding  Sebastopol,  wi4£ 
Germans  notwithstanding  Frederick  the  Great. 

British  foreign  policy  ought  not  to  be,  and  has  not  been 
for  many  a  long  year,  directed  by  jealousy  of  the  military 
fiame  or  power  of  any  Continental  nation.  Our  statesmen 
have  regard  to  our  own  safety  and  our  own  interests,  and 
our  national  ambitions  lie  in  a  field  where  they  need  not 
disturb  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.  No 
doubt  in  the  process  of  building  it,  inasmuch  as  our  Colonial 
Empire  was  largely  won  from  France,  and  Holland,  and 
Spain,  those  nations  must  hare  felt  a  keen  resentment 
against  us ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  more  recent  events  have 
1^-gely  wiped  from  European  memories  the  recollection  of 
those  ancient  days,  and  Mr.  Peel  is  probably  right  in  not 
attributing  the  cause  of  modem  '  enmities '  to  England  in 
any  great  degree  to  a  rankling  sense  of  wrong  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  who  preceded  us  in  the  work  of  colonisation. 

Where,  then,  do  British  interests  really  lie?  In  our 
safety  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  security  of  our 
trade  and  commerce,  and  in  preventing  attempts  to  check 
their  expansion.  In  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  the  measures 
of  precaution  which  we  are  bound  to  take  in  so  safeguard- 
ing ourselves  contain  no  element  of  threat  whatsoever 
against  any  foreign  Power.  Our  fortunate  geographical 
position  absolves  us  from  every  desire  to  add  to  British 
territory  at  the  expense  of  our  European  neighbours. 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria  are  less  happily  placed, 
and  the  coveting  and  acquisition  of  provinces  have  been  no 
small  cause  of  the  dissensions  and  heartburnings  between 
them.  During  the  last  half  century,  indeed,  we  have  set 
an  example  in  the  opposite  direction.  Neither  Lord 
Palmerston  nor  Lord  Salisbury  were  ^  Little  Englanders,' 
but  the  former  voluntarily  surrendered  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  Greece^  and  the  latter  Heligoland  to  Germany.     As  a 
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•iyelj  dependent  on  conamerce  ;  omr   "f  dominions  in  every 
come  to  a«  acrom   the   seas ;   we  f*^®, rrl.       Onr  respoosi- 
qoarter  of  tlie  globe  that  we   mrist  P«>*™__-ion :  and  *« 
bmties  hare  gr^tlj  increasea  wiUi  otir  ©"T^^  them.    ^ 
mnat  make  correspondia^    efforts   to    act  PP  *"     gtrangd/ 
some  men'a  eyes  the  position   of   England   seems,      ^^^^^ 
enough,  to  resemble  that  of  a.   fortress  whose  ™"*"  ,  ,ige  os 
ia  the  moat  smroundingr  i*  5    a^^^  aocordmg^  tney  »       ^ 
to  garriaon  it  and  to  store  it  as  we  do  Malta.  I  _^  "    mbled 
of  fact,  our  wars  have  never  in  the  remotest  degree  reo      ^ 
a  siege.     The  centre  of  onr   stren^h.  lies,  of  ^^^'^^Jjla  jnd 
United  Kingdom  ;  bat  onr  snooess  has  always  depenaw 
will  always  depend  npon  onr  a.1>ility   to  make  that  atteiHi 
felt  away  from  our  own  shores.  _,  ,«<,,- 

Barlj  in  1797  the   Sritish    fleet    eva^nated  the  »-^\ 
r&netm,  leaving  not   a    single    position   east  of  GibralW  •» 
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British  hands.  Sir  John  Jems  won  his  great  yictorj  off 
Gape  St.  Vincent  on  Febmary  14.  In  October,  Camperdown 
defeated  the  Datoh  off  the  Texel,  and  the  severiiy  of  the 
strain  and  danger  of  that  most  trying  year  was  lightened. 
Dnring  that  year  no  British  ship  entered  the  Mediterranean, 
and  when,  in  May,  1798,  Nelson  took  his  fleet  into  that  sea 
in  order  to  defeat  Bonaparte's  known  intention  of  despatch- 
ing a  large  army  from  Tonlon,  with  the  view  (so  Pitt 
surmised)  of  effecting  a  landing  in  Ireland,  he  was  too  late. 
Napoleon  and  his  army  landed  safely  in  Egypt.  Nelson,  it 
is  tme,  destroyed  his  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  bnt  the 
French  army  remained  in  possession  of  Egypt  till  three 
years  afterwards,  when  the  large  expedition  under  Aber- 
cromby  and  Hutchinson,  joined  by  Sir  David  Baird's  troops 
from  India,  brought  about  the  complete  evacuation  by  the 
French  of  that  country.  It  was  a  striking  lesson  for  England 
ol  the  all-importance  of  maintaining  a  hold  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  event  of  war  with  France.  Incidentally, 
perhaps,  another  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  the  successful 
landing  of  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition.  Nelson's  fleet 
was  ^a  fleet  in  being,'  if  ever  there  was  one.  Though 
Nelson  did  not  know  it,  he  was  actually  between  Bonaparte 
and  his  destination.  Yet  the  invading  army  escaped  him, 
and  it  was  not  till  many  weeks  after  the  troops  had  landed 
that  Nelson  at  last  caught  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Alexandria. 

To  these  events  Mr.  Lord  attributes  the  change  that 
came  over  English  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean. 

*  Prior  to  1798  the  Metiiterranean  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
minor  European  compHcatioDS,  which  every  diplomatist  must  needs 
master,  but  which  had  no  very  vivid  or  peculiar  interest  for  England 
more  than  for  any  other  nation.  .  .  .  The  idea  that  it  led  anywhere 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  grasped,  and  authority  was  on  the  side  of 
England  cutting  herself  loose  altogether  from  an  eiubarrassing  and  un- 
profitable connection.' 

i^nd  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  curious  language  of  Pitt  in 
the  debate  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
*  The  external  trade  of  England/  said  the  Prime  Minister, 
^  is  with  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  forta- 
'  nately  happens  that  the  chief  British  conquests  have  been 
^  in  the  Mediterranean ;  they  include  Egypt,  Malta,  Porto 
^  Ferrajo,  and  Minorca.  To  give  these  up  costs  nothing; 
<  to  retain  them  but  serves  to  mortify  the  pride  of  Prance — 
^  a  dangerous  course.'  We  do  not  feel  so  sure  as  does  Mr. 
Xord  that  this  language,  having  regard  to  the  then  circum- 
stances, does  any  discredit  to  Pitt's  statesmanship.     But 
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what  is  the  6tate  of  things  in  the  Mediterranean  to-day, 
a  oentorj  after  Pitt  used  these  words?  He  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  oar  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  It  did  not 
then,  bnt  it  does  now,  flow  along  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Suez  Canal  is  our  great  route,  not  only  to  India  and  the 
Farther  East,  but  to  the  Egyptian  coast  on  the  Bed  Sea,  to 
Abyssinia,  to  Somaliland,  to  Aden,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  Our  occupation  of  Egypt  has 
made  any  abandonment  of  the  Mediterranean  alraolutely 
impossible,  and  our  power  in  that  sea  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Russia  than  with  France. 
The  Black  Sea,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  not  merely  opened  to  Russia ;  and  hence- 
forth Russia  may  almost  be  considered  a  Mediterranean 
Power.  A  combination  between  the  two  nations  against 
England,  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean, 
would  place  us  in  a  position  very  different  from  that — bad 
as  it  was — which  was  our  lot  in  1797. 

In  the  eyes  of  our  sailors  there  is  but  one  sea.  Naval 
predominance  is  not  confined  by  local  limitations ;  and  the 
Mediterranean  is  only  adduced  as  an  instance  of  what  the 
loss  of  local  supremacy  would  at  once  mean  to  us.  But 
the  loss  of  supremacy  locally  would  be  but  the  first  step  to 
its  loss  everywhere  else.  In  1798,  our  genei-al  supremacy 
having  been  restored  by  the  battles  of  St.  Vincent  and 
Camperdown,  we  reappeared  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  we  should  not  easily  recover 
the  effects  of  a  single  year's  enforced  exclusion  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Lord  comments  severely  on  the  various  proposals  made 
by  British  statesmen  since  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  in  1704^ 
to  sun^nder  that  key  of  the  Mediterranean. 

*  British  Mtnisters  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  EDgland 
atili  holds  Gibraltar,  for  they  made  six  resolute  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  place.  They  were  only  baffled  by  the  determination  of  the  people 
that  the  Rock  should  not  be  abandoned.  In  this  the  people  may  have 
been  right  or  may  have  been  wrong.  Their  feeling  on  the  subject 
may  have  been  what  Lord  Townshend  called  it,  '^  a  violent  and  super- 
stitious zeal/*  or  it  may  have  been  a  sound  political  instinct.  The  &ct 
remains  that  from  the  first  Gibraltar  and  all  that  sprang  from  our  hold 
of  Gibraltar  was  essentially  a  popular  question,  and  nothing  else.  The 
key  of  the  Mediterranean  remained  English  because  no  Cabinet  ventured 
to  approach  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  proposal  that  it  should  be 
handed  over  to  any  other  nation.' 

France,  in  going  to  Algeria  and  to  Tunis^  England,  in 
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going  to  Egypt,  protested  that  the  last  thing  either  of  them 
contemplated  was  the  permanent  acquisition  of  territory* 
Each  viewed  the  proceedings  of  the  other  with  no  little 
jealonsy.  It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet,  in  1882,  to  do  more  than  restore  order  in  a 
country  which  our  own  interests  would  not  suffer  either  to 
lapse  into  anarchy  or  to  fall  under  the  control  of  another 
European  nation.  We  have  to  deal  now  with  accomplished 
facts.  West  of  Tripoli  France  is  established  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  frontiers  of  Morocco.  Eastward  lies 
England.  So  great  has  been  the  modification  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Mediterranean  problem. 

If  we  wish  to  be  quite  fair  towards  the  Mess  civilised 
'  nations/  of  whom  Mr.  Balfour  speaks,  we  must  admit  that 
^  where  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  meet '  the  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  sometimes  springs  less  from  the  want  of 
civilisation  of  these  peoples  than  from  the  rival  ambitions 
of  their  civilised  friends.      Look  once  more  at  the  Medi- 
terranean— essentially  the  sea  of  ancient  civilisations.     In 
modem  history,  till  within  the    memory   of  living  men, 
almost  the  whole  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
given  up  to  barbarism.     There  is  to-day  a  wide  region 
left — the  State  of  Morocco — far  larger  than  France,  stretch- 
ing from  the  boundaries  of  Algeria,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands.    Here,  it 
must  be  admitted,  barbarism  of  a  pronounced  type  still  reigns. 
On  Morocco  French  and  British  and  Russians  are  keeping 
watchful  eyes.    It  is  not  that  civilisation  takes  one  view,  and 
barbarism  another.     Eastern  and  Western  ideas  are  not 
ranged  against  each  other  in  two  great  camps.    No !  the 
only  chance  of  a  prolonged  life  to  barbarism  arises  from 
divergence  of  view,  caused  by  the  rival  ambitions  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.    We  have  said  something  already 
of  the  growth  of  British  interests  in  the  great  central  sea. 
France  thinks,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  tiiat  with  Corsica, 
and  Algeria,  and  Tunis  in  her  permanent  possession  she  also 
stands  to  lose  more  in  that  sea  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  wars. 

Ordinary  French  sentiment,  we  are  convinced,  enormously 
exaggerates  British  jealousy  of  their  young  colonial  Empire ; 
and  it  does  great  credit  to  many  French  sfaitesmen  that  they 
are  able  to  take  a  less  suspicious  and  more  true  view  of  the 
aims  of  our  policy.  To  French  newspapers  a  few  years 
agfo  the  acquisition  of  Madagascar  gave  special  deUght, 
siiice  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  blow  to  English  power 
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and  ambitions  in  the  Indian  Ocean !  Frenchmen  boast,  as 
they  are  well  entitled  to  do,  of  the  enormons  territory  that 
has  been  added  to  France  in  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
have  become  the  friend  of  all  little  nations,  they  say. 
^Seule  I'Angleterre  sunreillait  avec  inquietude  les  progrte 
^  de  notre  empire  colonial.'  *  The  Fashoda  incident  has 
left  behind  it  a  rankling  sense  of  injury.  The  enforced 
withdrawal  of  Captain  Marchand,  '  sous  une  injonction 
^  brutale,  sans  reserve  et  sans  compensation/  has  not  been 
forgotten.  In  Siam  England  has  been  infariguing  against 
them.  In  Morocco  the  same  thing  is  coming  to  pass. 
Everywhere  England  is  endeavouring  successfully  to  push 
them  aside. 

<  Le  Maroc/  oontinaes  the  writer  already  quoted,  ^  est  tme  de  ces 
questions  vitales  sur  lesquelles  11  est  impossible  de  c^der.  La  Bitoation 
est  abaci ument  la  tndme  qu'k  Tunis,  avant  1881.  Nous  ne  poorrions 
Fans  abdiquer  souffrir  une  puissance  rivale  sur  le  flanc  tr^s  vulnerable 
de  notre  colonie  alg^rienne.  II  faudrait  renoncer  h  I'Alg^rle  elle-ro^e, 
c'est-it-dire  k  notre  rang  de  grande-puissance.  Non  seulement  le  Biaroc 
libre  ou  aoumiB  a  notre  influence  repr6aente  pour  nous  la  s^curit^  de 
la  froatidre  terrestre,  mais  il  d^tient  la  c\6  de  notre  situation  maritime 
dans  TAfrique  du  Nord.  Le  jour  ou  noa  vaisseaux  pourront  mooiller 
a  Mogador  nous  aurons  une  sortie  sur  1' Atlantique,  et  nous  ne  passeroos 
plus  n^cessairement  sous  les  canons  de  Gibraltar.  Nous  pourrons  alors 
nous  d^sint^resser  du  sort  de  Tanger.' 

Mr.  Lord  holds  that  Tunis  is  but  a  poor  compensation 
to  France  for  the  loss  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened  to  her  disadvantage  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  she  is  still  the  second  Power  in  the  Mediterranean, 

^  but  she  counts  as  a  Power  which  can  damage  England  rather  than 
as  one  likely  herself  to  attain  to  a  dominating  position ;  whereas  in  1868 
men  asked,  and  asked  reasonably,  what  limits  can  be  set  to  the  reach 
of  France,  it  is  now  of  England  that  the  same  question  is  asked.  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek ;  the  limits  are  set  firstly  by  the  power  and 
will  of  France  to  revenge  herself,  and  secondly  by  the  attitude  of 
Russia  when  she  becomes  a  Mediterranean  Power.' t 

That  Germany,  in  1870-71,  became  the  first  military  Power 
in  ^urope  effected  an  immediate  change  in  the  conditions 
of  stable  equilibrium  throughout  the  world ;  and,  though 
Qermany  is  not  a  Mediterranean  Power,  her  triumph  of  a 
generation  ago,  and  its  consequences,  have  had  not  a  little  to 

*  '  Quatre  Ans  de  Politique  Ezt^rieure '  (eztrait  de  la  '  Bevue 
Politique  et  Parlementaire^*  Oct.  1902,  Paris). 

t  Bngland  and  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  69. 
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say  to  the  relative  positions  held  by  France  and  England  at 
the  present  day  in  the  Midland  Sea. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  the  language  of  hostility 
towards  England  common  in  France  and  Germany  will  give 
most  credit  to  the  Governments  of  those  countries  for  the 
success  with  which  during  our  time  of  trial  they  maintained 
a  ^  correct '  attitude.  This  is  made  a  great  complaint  against 
them  by  their  angry  critics  at  home.  Why,  it  is  asked  in 
Prance,  did  M.  Delcass^  miss  the  opportunity  of  the  Boer 
war  to  press  upon  England  such  questions  as  those  of 
Morocco,  Siam,  and  Indo-China?  Then  was  the  time  to 
exact  compensations  for  French  concessions  on  the  Nile. 
Why,  ask  the  Germans,  should  their  Emperor  on  more  than 
one  occasion  flout  popular  opinion  by  his  visits  to  England, 
even  decorating  with  Imperial  Orders  a  British  general 
for  distinction  won  in  a  wicked  war  ?  It  has  been  rare  in 
any  war  for  neutrals  to  gain  the  respect  of  either  combatant. 
The  sympathy  of  foreign  nations  during  our  war  with  the 
Boers  was  certain,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  with 
the  smaller  nation — the  one  which  was  being  conquered. 
There  is  surely  nothing  recondite  about  the  causes  which 
during  the  last  three  years  have  brought  down  upon  our 
heads  such  a  heavy  torrent  of  invective.  But  these  causes 
are  not  permanent  ones.  Heated  animosities  will  die  out, 
if  Governments  are  strong  enough  to  tide  over  temporary 
storms  of  popular  opinion,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  real  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people  they  govern. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  on  this  occasion  in  any 
detail  the  particular  questions  where  divergence  may  arise 
between  our  own  interests  and  those  of  other  nations,  but 
rather  to  consider  the  general  spirit  in  which  we  should 
contemplate  them.  In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
changes  of  great  political  importance  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  the  Pacific  but  a  few  years  ago  Great 
Britson  was  practically  the  only  naval  power.  How  little 
that  is  true  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  YII.  we  discussed 
in  our  article  of  last  July.*  It  is  our  duty,  and  it  should 
be  our  wisdom,  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  changing  con- 
ditions as  best  we  may,  not  to  endeavour  vainly  to  bar  the 
way  against  the  world's  progress.  We  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power  to  hinder  the  Russians  from  spanning 
with  their  railways  the  vast  tracts  of  Northern  Asia,  though 
their  doing  so  inevitably  gives  them  a  g^at  increase  of 

*  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific, '  Bdmburgh  Reriew/  July,  1902. 
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aeqnieseeBce.  There  is  bo  particular  reason  why  we  should 
emeomra^  Germany  to  establish  a  dominion  in  China,  invite 
Boasia  to  adrance  to  a  warm-water  port  the  propertj  of 
another  nation,  or  pat  the  United  ^ates  on  the  back  for 
her  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  These  great  nations 
are  quite  able  to  extend  their  own  infloence  without  being 
incited  thereto  by  Kitish  statesmanship. 

It  has  become  almost  a  natoral  instinct  with  Englishmen 
to  keep  out  of  *  entangling  alliances'  witii  continental 
nations;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  in  general  our  independent  position  best  serves  onr 
own  interest  and  the  preserration  of  tiie  peace  of  the  world. 
Bat  an  attitude  of  this  kind  snrelT  need  not  bring  upon  ns 
the  almost  universal  popular  hostmty  with  which  it  is  said 
that  we  are  regarded  abroad.  When,  howeyer,  all  is  said  on 
this  suhrject,  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  depth  of  these 
national  antipathies  is  not  greatly  exaggerated?  Some 
striking  event  brings  now  and  then  suddenly  to  the  sni&cd 
a  good  deal  of  popiQar  emotion.  In  all  countries,  especially 
in  democratic  countries,  statesmen  are  sorely  tempted  to 
ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  to  fan  rather  than 
to  calm  the  passions  of  the  times.  Orators,  authors, 
journalists,  even  poets,  vie  with  each  other  in  supplying  the 
^ar  demands  of  the  moment.    If,  under  circumstenoes  so 
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trying^  any  Goyemment  (at  home  or  abroad)  can  maintain 
an  attitude  which  is  regarded  by  other  Governments  as 
<  correct/  it  is  not  a  little  to  their  credit  and  it  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for. 

A  few  years  ago  the  message  of  President  Cleveland  to 
Congress  suddenly  strained  the  relations  between  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  Lord  Salisbury  has  several 
times  asserted  that  in  modern  times  the  danger  to  peace 
springs  less  from  the  ambitions  and  plans  of  statesmen  than 
from  the  passions  of  the  people.  Here,  at  all  events,  the 
danger  was,  in  the  first  instance,  entirely  due  to  the  rash 
and  ill-considered  act  of  the  American  President.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a  strong  man,  and  he  showed  himself  able  to 
keep  his  temper  and  to  keep  his  head.  Because  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  had  been  an  utter  want  of 
all  digpiity  and  decorum,  there  was  the  more  occasion  that 
on  our  side  there  should  be  found  the  qualities  of  a  states- 
manship of  a  higher  order.  For  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire  to  quarrel  over  the  delimitation  of  Venezuela 
would  have  disgraced  the  intelligence  and  discredited  the 
character  of  both  nations.  Lord  Salisbury's  patience  and 
wisdom — his  true  patriotism — had  their  reward.  And  an 
infinitely  better  feeling  between  Englishmen  and  Americans 
has  resulted  out  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  less  well 
managed  would  have  almost  certainly  ended  in  discord.  We 
call  attention  here  to  these  things  because  of  the  many 
reckless  and  mischievous  assertions  made  during  the 
Venezuelan  crisis  that  such  was  the  antagonism  between 
the  people  of  America  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that 
rupture  was  only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity.  *  War 
'  was  bound  to  come.'  Foolish  speeches,  letters  to  news- 
papers, leading  articles  in  irresponsible  and  sensational 
journals,  were  paraded  to  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  been  long  preparing  to  eject  Great 
Britain  from  the  continent  of  America  I  That  the  Americans 
hated  the  English  was  a  fact,  regretted  by  the  better  class 
of  American  citizens,  but  declared  in  America  to  be  natural 
enough  considering  the  mean  and  selfish  part  which  Great 
Britun  had  always  played.* 

President  Cleveland's  message  *  revealed,'  according  to 
Professor  Adams, '  like  a  flood  of  light,  the  existence  of  a 
*  widespread  popular  dislike — it  would  hardly  be  too  strong 


♦  *  Why  Americans  Dislike  England,'  by  Profesaor  George  Burton 
Adams,  ProfeflBor  of  History  in  Yale  University.    Philadel^a,  1896. 
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*  to  say  hatred— of  England  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
^  other  country  in  the  world  against  which  there  could  have 
^  been  excited  by  a  similar  message  on  a  similar  issue  so 

*  sudden  and  apparently  universal  a  passion.'  Reaction, 
Professor  Adams  continues,  soon  followed,  and  there  was 
then  revealed  '  a  feeling  of  love  for  England  and  a  recog- 

*  nition  of  the  essential  unity  between  us.'  Which  feeling 
was  the  stronger  in  different  classes  it  might  be  difficult  to 
say;  but  'it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  mass  of 
'  Americans  look  upon  England  alone  among  all  the  nations 

*  of  the  world  as  the  one  which  is  naturally  unfriendly  to 

*  us,  and  which  we  must  always  regard  with  suspicion.'  It 
would  be  sheer  folly,  he  says,  to  deny  the  existence  and 
strength  of  this  feeling,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the 
British  *  attitude '  during  the  American  Civil  War.  What 
this  '  attitude '  really  was  seems  hardly  to  be  understood 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  history  certainly  does  not  bear  out 
the  truth  of  the  bitter  accusations  levelled  at  our  conduct. 

*  Thousands  of  men  who  can  forgive  everything  else  cannot  forgave 
that.  The  feeling  towards  the  rebels  has  practically  disappeared,  even 
that  towards  the  '*  copperheads  "  has  ceased  to  show  itself ;  but  one 
can  hear  on  every  hand  still,  and  from  the  best  of  men,  expression  of 
the  old  feeling  in  regard  to  England ;  many  who  felt  it  strongly  at 
the  time  hold  it  almost  or  quite  as  strongly  now,  and  it  has  become 
the  traditional  feeling  with  the  second  generation.' 

Much  as  he  regretted  it.  Professor  Adams  could  not  help 
declaring  that  American  sentiment  looked  upon  the  Russian 
Empire  as  likely  to  prove  the  best  friend  of  the  United 
States  in  the  complications  of  international  rivalry,  and 
upon  Great  Britain  as  their  probable  foe. 

Truly  the  attitude  of  a  neutral,  however  correct,  is  seldom 
such  as  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  a  successful  belligerent. 
It  has  been  our  fate  to  stand  neutral  during  all  save  one  of 
the  great  wars  of  the  last  half-century;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  our  neutrality  is  quite  as  responsible 
as  our  belligerency  for  the  bitter  feelings  that  are  to-day 
indulged  against  us. 

It  is  as  well  to  recognise  facts,  however  painful  they  may 
be ;  but  surely  in  times  of  national  excitement  the  &ct8  are 
viewed  through  a  distorted  atmosphere,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  believe  in  the  intensity  and  permanency  of  those 
national  dislikes  which  angry  passions  in  seasons  of  trial  or 
rivalry  bring  to  the  surface.  There  is  no  nation  with  which 
at. the  present  time  we  are  better  friends  than  with  the 
American  i>eople.    Statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
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have  been  doing  their  best  to  promote  good  feeling  and  to 
avoid  controversy ;  and  we  can  find  no  historical  ground  for 
believing  that  oar  present  enmities  with  continent  Powers 
will  not  be  allayed  by  the  exercise  of  a  similar  common-sense. 

Since  18 15^  with  the  exception  of  the  Crimean  war, 
English  statesmanship  has  been  successful  in  maintaining 
British  interests  without  having  recourse  to  war  with  any 
European  Power.  It  is  impossible  on  any  broad  view  of 
international  politics  during  the  last  100  yeaj*s  to  establish 
that  on  the  whole  British  interests  have  not  been  efficieutly 
maintained.  Though  our  military  and  naval  establishment 
till  recent  years  were  kept  comparatively  low,  our  voice  was 
very  potent  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  prestige  which 
the  great  Napoleonic  struggle  had  brought  us  had  given  the 
world  a  belief  in  British  strength  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  men  we  kept  in  the  ranks  or  the  number  of  ships 
in  commission.  On  several  occasions  our  relations  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  were  severely 
strained,  but  statesmanship  succeeded  in  every  case  except 
in  1853-54  in  averting  actual  rupture.  In  the  years  ahead 
of  us  is  there  any  good  reason  for  thinking  that  our  states- 
men will  be  less  able  to  protect  British  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insure  a  long  continuance  of  peace  ?  That  at 
the  present  day  those  interests  are  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  negligent  and  ^absent-minded'  Government  may  be 
believed  by  ill-informed  persons  at  home,  but  is  assuredly 
not  the  view  held  by  the  statesmen  of  any  foreign  nation. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  everything  is  changed,  and 
that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  become  the  victims 
of  the  fell  disease  of  '  Imperialism.'  In  the  earlier  mne- 
teenth  century  Mr.  Hobson  *  tells  us  that  the  sympathy  for 
nationalism  and  the  belief  in  the  effects  of  Free  Trade  did 
offer  some  prospect  of  the  realisation  of 

'effective  Imperial  internationalism  by  peaceful,  profitable  intercom- 
mnnication  of  goods  and  ideas  amongst  nations  recognising  a  just 
harmony  of  interests  in  free  peoples.  The  overflow  of  nationalism 
into  Imperial  channels  quenched  all  such  hopes.  While  co-existent 
nationalities  are  capable  of  mutual  aid  involving  no  direct  antagonism 
of  interests,  co- existent  empires,  foUo wing  each  its  own  Imperial  career 
of  territorial  and  industrial  aggrandisement,  are  natural  necessary 
enemies.  The  full  nature  of  this  antagonism  on  its  economic  side  is 
not  intelligible  without  a  close  analysis  of  those  conditions  of  modern 
capitalist  production  which  compel  an  ever  keener  fight  for  markets, 
but  the  political  antagonism  is  obvious. 

*  Imperialism :  a  sttidj,  p.  10. 
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<  The  scramble  for  Afirica  and  Asia  has  yirtnallj  recast  the  policj  of 
all  European  nations,  has  evoked  alliances  which  cross  all  natiual  lines 
of  sympathy  and  historical  associations,  has  driven  every  continental 
nation  to  consume  an  ever-growing  share  of  its  material  and  human 
resources  upon  military  and  naval  equipment,  has  drawn  the  great  new 
power  of  the  United  States  from  its  isolation  into  the  full  tide  of  com- 
petition, and  by  the  multitude,  the  magnitude,  and  the  suddenness  of 
the  issues  it  throws  on  to  the  stage  of  politics  has  become  a  constant 
agent  of  menace  and  perturbation  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  man- 
kind. The  new  policy  has  exercised  the  most  notable  and  formidable 
influence  upon  the  conscious  statecraft  of  the  nations  which  indulge  in 
it.  While  producing  for  popular  consumption  doctrines  of  national 
destiny  and  Imperial  missions  of  civilisation,  contradictory  in  their 
true  import  but  subsidiary  to  one  another  as  supports  of  popular 
Imperialism,  it  has  evolved  a  calculating  greedy  type  of  Machia- 
vellianism, entitled  real-politik  in  Germany,  where  it  was  made,  which 
has  remodelled  the  whole  art  of  diplomacy  and  has  created  national 
aggrandisement  without  pity  or  scruple  as  the  conscious  motive  force 
of  foreign  policy.  Earth-hunger  and  the  scramble  for  markets  are 
responsible  for  the  openly  avowed  repudiation  of  treaty  obligations 
which  Grermany,  Russia,  and  England  have  not  scrupled  to  defend. 
The  sliding  scale  of  diplomatic  language,  hinterland,  sphere  of 
interest,  sphere  of  influence,  paramountcy,  suzerainty,  protectorate, 
veiled  or  open,  leading  up  to  acts  of  forcible  seizure  or  annexation 
which  sometimes  continue  to  be  hidden  under  ''  lease,''  "  rectification 
of  frontier,"  *'  concession,"  and  the  like,  is  the  invention  and  expression 
of  this  cynical  spirit  of  Imperialism.  While  Grermany  and  Russia 
have  perhaps  been  more  open  in  their  professed  adoption  of  the 
material  gain  of  their  country  as  the  sole  criterion  of  public  conduct, 
other  nations  have  not  been  slow  to  accept  the  standard.  Though  the 
conduct  of  nations  in  dealing  with  one  another  has  commonly  been 
determined  at  all  times  by  selfish  and  short-sighted  considerations,  the 
conscious  deliberate  adoption  of  this  standard  at  an  age  When  the  inter- 
course of  nations  and  their  interdependence  for  all  essentials  ofhumsn 
life  grow  ever  closer  is  a  retrograde  step,  firaught  with  grave  perils  in 
the  cause  of  civilisation.' 

If  Mr.  Hobson's  book  is  a  true  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
with  which  statesmen  and  nations  have  become  infected,  we 
are  afraid  there  is  but  little  ground  to  hope  that  considera- 
tions of  ordinary  common-sense  will  have  any  effect  in 
saying  the  world  from  the  red  rain  which  the  ^spirit  of 
^  Imperialism '  is  preparing  for  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
much  palpable  exaggeration  will  certainly  conceal  from 
many  readers  the  real  importance  of  some  of  the  author's 
arguments.  His  warnings  against  a  policy  of  national 
recklessness  deserve  to  be  weighed,  and  his  book  contains 
much  reasoning  and  many  facts  which  at  the  present  time 
the  public  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of.     In  short,  this  *  study 
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'  of  Imperialism'  is  not  a  book  to  dismiss  with  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt becaasCy  in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  the  author  seems 
absurdly  to  overstate  his  case. 

It  is  preposterous  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Hobson  seems  to  do, 
that  British  policy  is  dictated  by  self-interested  groups  and 
classes  who  fatten  on  the  expenditure  and  extravagance 
which  impoverish  the  nation.  Financiers  and  millionaires 
undoubtedly  in  various  ways  exercise  great  political  influence. 
Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  (especially  the  latter)  are  the 
source  of  much  profit  to  those  who  manipulate  stocks. 
Englishmen  with  investments  abroad  may  (though  we  are 
not  convinced  of  this)  lean  to  an  '  Imperialistic  *  policy  :  but 
for  all  this  we  greatly  doubt  whether  in  this  country  our 
statesmen  are  more  exposed  than  formerly  to  pressure 
rendering  them  unable  to  act  upon  their  own  independent 
judgement  in  guarding  the  real  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  charge  that  political  action  is  closely  allied  with  the 
financial  interests  of  a  few  is  common  in  some  countries. 
Mr.  Hobson  is  not,  of  course,  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
financial  considerations  personally  influencing  our  states- 
men. But  he  asserts  that  so  powerful  are  the  classes  and 
individuals  to  whom  an  imperialist  or  militarily  aggressive 
policy  is  financially  advantageous  that  their  influence  over- 
powers the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  a  more  modest 
and  peaceful  policy.  He  urges  with  force  that  recent 
extensions  of  British  territory  have  added  dependencies  to 
the  Crown  governed  absolutely  and  from  home,  rather  than 
colonies  properly  so  called,  where  our  surplus  population 
can  found  new  communities  destined  to  grow  up  into  self- 
governing  States.  We  are  following,  in  short,  the  precedent 
set  for  us  by  our  ancestors  in  India,  not  that  which  they  set 
1^8  in  North  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  desire  for  territorial  expansion,  whether  it  is  wise  or 
unwise,  for  the  time  being  undoubtedly  possesses  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.  Statesmen  have  to  pay  regard  to  facts, 
whether  they  welcome  them  or  not.  A  mistaken  'Imperialism' 
may  lie  at  tiie  bottom  of  much  international  discontent  and 
ill-will ;  but  however  much  Mr.  Hobson  and  others  may 
prefer  the  more  peace-loving,  more  prudent,  and  more  eco- 
nomical ideas  which  prevailed  a  generation  or  two  ago,  our 
statesmen  would  be  blind  indeed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case  if  they  did  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Europe 
of  to-day  is  a  huge  armed  camp,  that  navies  are  being  built 
and  increased  by  continental  Powers  at  a  rate  never  before 
known,  and  that  ill-will  towards  ourselves — be  it  passing  or 
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permanent — finds  vehement  expression  in  every  foreign 
Press.  Our  responsibilities  have  increased,  and  few  will 
think  that  the  Government  or  the  nation  is  doing 
too  much  to  meet  them.  That  the  naval  and  military 
services,  which  in  1875  cost  less  than  25,000,000/.,  cost  us 
doable  that  amount  in  1903  is  no  doubt  a  very  impressive 
fact  which  may  well  make  us  cautious  in  the  ftiture.  But 
with  the  world  in  its  present  condition  British  common- 
sense  will  certainly  not  tolerate  any  large  reduction  in  the 
defensive  forces  of  the  Empire.  Past  policy  may  have  been 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  the  present  and  the  future  that  our 
statesmen  have  to  consider  and  to  provide  for,  remembering 
alwajs  the  incalculable  importance  of  those  interests  which 
are  at  stake. 

British  foreign  policy  is  not  seldom  criticised  at  home  as 
if  it  were  entirely  within  the  power  of  our  statesmen  to  keep 
the  nation  on  amicable  terms  with  the  whole  world,  while 
obtaining,  nevertheless,  for  this  country  every  object  which 
it  has  at  heart.  Now  the  modem  theory  of  international 
relations  between  civilised  and  independent  States  rests  on 
the  basis  of  an  equality  of  rights.  Differences  and  disputes 
can  rarely  be  settled  without  a  certain  amount  of  give-and- 
take  on  both  sides ;  and  a  wise  settlement  will  sometimes 
depend  on  considerations  a  good  deal  vrider  than  present 
themselves  to  those  who  are  absorbed  in  a  local  controversy. 
The  same  critics  who  will  at  one  moment  denounce  a  Ministry 
for  a  base  surrender  of  British  rights  and  interests  will 
almost  in  the  same  breath  attack  the  same  Ministry  for 
maintaining  an  unnecessarily  hostile  attitude  to  foreign 
powers.  In  the  extremely  difficult  circumstances  of  the  last 
few  years  the  able  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  deserves  far 
more  recognition  than  it  has  received  from  a  public  which 
seems  hardly  to  have  realised  the  great  dangers  that  might 
easily  have  developed  out  of  the  extremely  critical  situation 
in  which  we  found  ourselves. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  is  said  of  him,  the  '  man  in  the 
'  street  *  treats  foreign  politics  on  a  basis  of  national 
antipathy.  To-day,  we  are  told,  he  hates  the  Germans,  and 
the  Germans  hate  him.  Therefore  let  us  say  what  we  can 
and  do  what  we  can  to  annoy  and  thwart  the  Germans  !  Is 
this  common-sense  ?  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
sober  British  opinion  has  gone  so  far  astray;  or  that 
Englishmen,  naturally  irritated  by  a  persistent  display  of 
German  ill-will,  are  going  to  shut  their  eyes  to  their  own 
permanent  interests.     We  see  no  sign  whatever  that  Lord 
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Lansdowne  and  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  Venezuela 
or  elsewhere  are  allowing  Qreat  Britain  ^  to  become  the  tool 
'  of  Germany  * ;  and  we  should  despair  of  their  common- 
sense  if  they  did  not  feel  the  importance  to  the  British 
nation  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  great 
Power  of  Central  Europe.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  take  pcurt  in 
dual  alliances  or  triple  alliances.  Our  position  enables  us  to 
remain  outside  such  hampering  engagements.  We  need  sue 
to  no  nation  for  its  alliance  or  for  its  friendship.  Our 
goodwill  towards  any  European  nation  is  worth  fully  as 
much  to  that  nation  as  is  its  goodwill  to  us.  In  an  especial 
degree,  however,  is  a  good  understanding  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  highest  importance.  A  greater 
folly  than  a  quarrel  between  these  two  powers,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  either  of  them,  when  we 
consider  the  present  condition  of  ^  world-politics/  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  serious 
weakening  of  either  would  injuriously  affect  the  position  of 
the  other.  It  is  difficult,  as  indeed  Mr.  George  Peel  has 
shown,  for  Englishmen  not  to  regard  with  great  suspicion  the 
policy  of  any  Power  which  holds  the  military  primacy  of 
Europe.  But  would  it  have  been  better  or  worse  for  British 
interests  had  that  primacy  for  the  last  thirty  years  been 
French  or  Bussian?  Of  course  no  sane  man  in  England  or 
Germany  would  profess  a  desire  to  see  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  continuance  of  a  feeling  of  mutual 
hostility  between  nations  is  full  of  danger.  Some  unlucky 
incident  occurs,  and  the  heated  state  of  the  popular  mind 
makes  it  impossible  amicably  to  settle  a  dispute  which  at  a 
different  time  and  with  a  different  temper  would  have  been 
easily  arranged.  Wars  have  far  more  often  been  due  to 
national  passion  than  to  national  policy.  But  Englishmen 
and  Germans  are,  we  should  hope,  the  last  nations  of  the 
world  to  let  ill-temper  completely  triumph  over  common- 
sense. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  on  the  present  occasion  dis- 
cussing in  any  detail  the  special  points  at  which  British 
interests  may  seem  to  be  threatened  by  foreign  nations.  In 
our  last  number*  we  considered  at  length  the  more  per- 
manent aspects  of  the  causes  which  for  a  century  have  made 
Bussia  and  England  regard  each  other  with  jealous  eyes  in 
Asia.     In  1817  Bussia  claimed  a  right  to  protest  against 
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any  other  Earopean  nation   entering  into  relations  wi& 
Persia.     This  claim  was,  of  coarse,  never  admitted  on  otir 
side.     How  great  are  onr  interests  at  the  present  day  in  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  Southern  Persia,  and  how  they  oaa 
best  be  protected  has  lately  been  very  fully  discussed  in 
these  pages.*    The  still  more  recent  and  very  able  letters 
of  the  '  Times '  correspondent  from  Persia  must  have  gone 
far  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  a  Bnssian  naval  station  on  the 
Persian  Qulf  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  England. 
The  project  of   prolonging  the  German-Turkish   railway 
through  Asia  Minor  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  new  possibilities.     It  is 
regarded  in  St.  Petersburg  with  much  suspicion  and  dislike. 
And  it  is  clear  that  future  railway  developements  in  that 
region,  which    are    certain    ultimately   to   come,   will   be 
attended  with  great  diplomatic  difficulties.      Afghanistan, 
placed  between  two  great  empires,  is  hardly  likely  to  prove 
a  source  of  less  anxiety  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
European  rivalries  in  China  constitute  a  comparatively  new 
difficulty.     All  over  Asia,  in  short,  are  to  be  found  those 
'  faults  in  the  strata '  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  speaks. 
In  the  Nearer  East,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Farther  East 
existing  conditions  give  rise  to  very  troublesome  problems, 
and  troublesome  problems  are  not  confined  to  Asia.    Mr. 
Balfour  hopes  and  believes  that  the  statesmanship  of  Europe 
will  be  found  equal  to  their  satisfactory  solution.     It  will 
g^atly  assist  the  efibrts  of  statesmen  if  the  public  of  the 
rival  countries  can  manage  to  retain  a  sense  of  proportion 
in  discussing  foreign  politics.     The  real  questions  of  the 
future  are  of  the  deepest  importance;  why,  then,  should 
every  trumpery  vexatious  incident  that  may  make  discord 
between   nations  be  employed  to  exasperate  against  each 
other  those  whose  friendly  dispositions  are  essential  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  ? 


/ 
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J^o.  CCCCIV 


Abt.  L — The  Emperor  Charles  Y.  Bj  Edwabd  Aem- 
STBOKO^  M.A.  2  vols.  870.  London :  If aomillan  &  Co., 
1902. 

T^EBSB  .is  a  familiar  story  of  a  man  who  wished  to  go  to 
^  a  foncy  ball  in  a  dress  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  of 
England.    ^  Excuse  me,  sir/  said  the  costumier,  *  Henry  lY. 

*  of  France ;  it  is  Henry  YIII.  of  England.'  Some  such 
idea  is  probably  lurking  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  and  it 
may  be  extended ;  for,  deep  as  was  the  impress  made  on 
English  history  by  Charles  Y.  of  France,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  would  not  understand  a  mention  of  *  Charles  Y.' 
as  referring  to  the  great  Emperor,  who  was  also  Charles  L 
of  Spain,  and,  by  hereditary  or  elective  right,  sovereign  or 
suzerain  lord  of  all  the  western  continent  of  Europe,  France 
only  excepted.  And  yet^  notwithstanding  the  vastness  of 
his  dominions  and  the  greatness  of  his  &me,  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Emperor  are  to-day  as  shadows  to  most 
readers,  and  even  the  story  of  his  reign  is  lost  in  cloud, 
although — or,  perhaps,  because — it  was  very  fully  written 
130  years  ago  in  a  work  that  at  once  became  an  English 
classic.  Our  language  and  literature  are  the  richer  for  its 
possession ;  but  Robertson's  ^  History  of  the  Beign  of  the 

*  Emperor  Charles  Y.,'  like  Milton's  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  is 
more  talked  about  than  read,  and  its  stately — or,  as  some 
would  say,  stilted — periods  are  avoided  except  by  the  pro- 
fessed student,  and  to  him  it  is  disappointing  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  mere  facts,  indeed,  as  they  appeared  to  every 
obflMNTver,  are  recorded  with  fair  accuracy;  but  the  inner 
history  of  the  time,  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  great 
events  and  conduced  to  the  result,  the  characters  of  men 
who  worked  in   them  and  the  motives  which  guided  or 
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impelled  them,  are  either  vagaelj  described  or  absolutely 
misrepresented.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  research— as 
the  term  is  now  understood — was  difficult,  or  often  impos- 
sible ;  and  all  that  the  most  painstaking  historians  oonld  do 
was  to  compare  and  paraphrase  the  older  chroniclers,  who 
wrote  under  a  due  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  penalty  or 
promotion,  and  not  infrequentlj  under  the  influence  of 
malice  or  gratitude,  hate  or  affection.  So  that  now,  when 
the  public  and  private  archives  of  cirilised  Europe  bare 
been  made  accessible,  and  monographs  innumerable  on 
nearly  every  person  and  every  event  of  the  sixteenth 
century  have  been  specially  written,  it  was  time  that  the 
unwieldy  accumulation  should  be  sifted,  and  a  story  at  once 
comprehensive  and  readable  should  be  framed  out  of  the 
vast  store  of  materiaL 

It  is  therefore  fitting  cause  for  congratulation  that  the 
work  should  have  been  undertaken  by  so  capable  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Armstrong,  who  had  already  shown  himself  familiar 
with  Spanish  and  sixteenth-century  history,  and  who  now, 
in  his  *  Biography '  of  Charles  V.,  brings  out  many  of  the 
secret  causes  of  motion,  and,  in  his  presentment  of  tiie 
personages  that  crowd  the  scene,  does  more  than  any 
previous  writer  to  make  the  century  live  for  his  readers. 
Writing  of  such  a  time,  there  are  several  traps  for  the 
unwary,  pitfalls  set  for  those  who  are  only  historians  as  an 
afterthought,  and  especially  for  such  as  are  primarily 
Papists  or  Protestants,*  to  whom  the  temptation  to  ex- 
aggerate or  minimise  the  religious  element  in  the  Gterman 
wars  is  irresistible.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  avoided  these  with 
a  care  or  tact  that  savours  of  genius,  so  that  after  a 
close  scrutiny  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of  his  reli^OQS 
opinions  or  beliefs  than  we  had  at  the  beginning,  ^ere 
was,  indubitably,  much  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  both 
factions ;  and  Mr.  Armstrong  is  equally  severe  on  the  greed, 
selfishness,  falsehood,  political  dishonesty,  and  personal 
immorality  of  pope  or  cardinal  or  Protestant  prince ;  on  the 
papal  father  of  numerous  hungry  bastards,  or  on  the 
reforming  bigamist,  and  the  evangelical  preachers  who  sanc- 
tioned the  crime.  One  thing,  however,  will  strike  the 
reader— that  the  author  has  a  distinct  leaning  towards 
lawful  authority.  His  political  maxim  may  almost  be  read 
as  *  Whoever  rules  is  right  * — or,  at  any  rate,  as  *  Whoever 


*  We  use  these  terras  mainly  in  their  political  senses^  as  denoting 
those  vbo  accept  or  reject  the  anthority  of  the  Pope. 
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*  rebels  against  the  mler  is  wrong ' ;  and,  thongli  this  may 
Yerj  often  be  tme,  there  are  insfamces,  even  in  the  reign  of 
CSiarles,  in  which  rebellion  may  have  been  jnstified. 

Bnt  perhaps  the  most  striking  disonssion  in  the  volumes 
is  that  in  which  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  territories 
ruled  over  by  Charles  is  examined.  Looking  at  and  con- 
sidering them  as  scheduled  on  the  map  of  Europe,  the 
geographer's  first  idea  would  be  that  the  sovereign  lord  of 
O^cmany,  Spain,  and  Italy  might,  and,  in  the  continuous 
wars  of  his  reign,  ought  easily  to  lukve  added  France  to  his 
dominions,  and  to  have  rendered  himself  absolute  master 
of  all  the  western  continent.  It  needs  more  than  the 
geographer— it  caUs  for  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
historian — to  have  a  real  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  were 
merely  geographical  expressions,  with  no  political  unity  and 
liMe  political  meaning  except  discord.  The  memory  of 
what  Italy  and  Germany  were  before  1870  will  render  it 
easier  to  realise  this  important  fact,  as  fitr  as  they  are  con- 
cemed,  though  the  subdivisions  of  Germany  in  the  time  ot 
Charles  Y.  were  more  minute,  and,  politicallv,  were  more 
sharply  pronounced  than  ever  they  were  in  the  nineteenth 
centunr ;  and  the  Italia  irredenta  of  the  time  of  Pius  IX» 
was  almost  unita  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  under 
Clement  Vll.  or  Paul  III.  Whether  these  countries,  so* 
lately  unified  after  a  long  and  stormy  youth,  are  even  now 
to  be  counted  as  one,  is  a  problem  for  the  future  to  solve. 
It  is  for  Gtermans,  not  for  Englishmen,  to  say  whether 
Fjrossia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Saxony  are  one  in  sentiment 
and  interests ;  whether  even  the  memories  of  Gravelotto  and 
Sedan  have  blotted  out  the  secular  quarrels  and  welded  the 
several  states  firmly  and  indissolubly  together. 

But  Spain,  it  may  be  thought^  was  surely  one.  The 
marriage  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  had  joined  Castile  and 
Aragon,  Granada  had  been  conquered  and  annexed,  and — for 
the  rest — to  most  of  us  a  Spaniard  is  a  Spaniard.  Not  to 
the  Spaniards,  however.  For  them,  even  now,  the  provincial 
differences  are  more  strongly  marked  than  among  ourselves 
are  those  of  Scotoh,  Irish,  and  English ;  andjust  as  many  a 
Seotolmian  would  object  to  being  called  an  l&glishman,  so, 
though  more  strongly,  would  a  Biscay  an  or  Catalonian  object 
to  being  lumped  witii  a  Castilian  as  a  Spaniard.  The  four 
centuries  that  have  passed  since  the  dea&  of  Ferdinand  left 
Spain  one  kingdom  have  not  been  sufficient  to  unify  either 
sentiment  or  interests — a  divergence  which,  in  the  middle 
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distanoei  was  clearly  marked  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  during 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Saooession.  In  the  time  of 
CSharles  Y.  this  divergence  was  still  stronger ;  the  scTeral 
proTinces  had  each  tiieir  own  cnstoms,  their  own  laws, 
priTileges,  and  constitations ;  and  Castile,  Aragon,  Biscay, 
and  Valencia  united  onlj  in  tiieir  detestation  of  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  Flemings  who  accompanied  Charles  in  his  first 
ccnning  to  Spain,  and  in  their  general  hatred  of  foreign 
inflaence. 

It  was  mainly  this  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
reign,  stirred  np  the  Castilian  revolt,  which  was  at  first, 
op^y  or  secreUy,  supported  by  the  nobles  as  against  the 
King's  ilenush  ministers,  and  by  the  bishops  as  against 
papal  assertion.    The  actual  leaders  of  the  communal  army 
were  ^  gentlemen  of  high  standing,'  and  the  very  soul  of  the 
insurrection  was  Antonio  de  AcuiLa,  Bishop  of  Zamora^ 
who — a  republican  in  theory — ^proposed  to  breiftk  up  Castile 
and  all  Spain  into  city-states,  such  as  had  been  the  political 
ruin  of  Itely ;  enrolled  the  firiars  and  lower  clergy  in  regi« 
ments,  piIll^g[ed  churches  and  monasteries  to  support  tiie 
Jholy  cause,  and  *  stimulated  the  war  fever  in  his  diocese  by 
^  torcUiffht  processions,  with  chant  and  crucifix,  drum  and 
^  harquebus.'    Throughout  the  northern  and  central  part  of 
the  kingdom  the  popular  cause  was  triumphant.    The  rebel 
leaders  organised  a  government  under  the  name  of  the  Santa 
Junta,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  demanding  a  native-born 
sovereign,  and  setting  f ortii  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  countrj 
by  the  presence  and  privileges  of  foreigners — ^merchants  and 
traders  as  well  as  ofKcials.    They  demanded  that  ^  all  offioei 
*  and  boiefices,  all  service  in  the  army  and  household,  should 
'  be  closed  to  foreigners,'  and  to  secure  the  reality  of  thdr 
exclusion   they   protested  'against    the   royal   power   of 
'  granting  letters  of  naturalisation ' — a  touch  of  nature  whidi 
marks  the  kinship  of  Spaniards  and  the  Englishmen  who,  a 
hundred  years  later,  were,  by  their  representetives  in  Pariia- 
ment»  protesting  against  the  naturalisation  of  Scots.    They 
complained  that  &»tile  was  being  drained  of  her  precioos 
metab ;  that  the  price  of  meat,  candles,  and  shoes  was 
trebled  by  the  ejqport  of  cattl^  sheep,  and  pigs;'   th^ 
claimed  that  native  manufacturers  should  have  the  first 
refusal  of  all  Spanish  wool,  and  that  foreign  woollens 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  strict  supervision   as 
home-made  goods.'    They  especially  deprecated  the  openr 
ng   of   the   American    trade  to  other   than    Spaniards, 
flMuring   that  Antwerp  might  draw  much  of  it  to  itself; 
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ttnd  th^  prayed  that  the  monopoly  of  Seville  should  be 
maintained. 

'The  eccleaJaatical  ^evmnoefl  of  the  CommuneB  were  merely 
another  form  of  the  dislike  to  foreign  influence.  Catholic  as  Spain 
was,  no  country  more  repeatedly  resented  ultramontane  influence. 
Grown,  dei^,  and  people  had  usually  been  united  in  resistance  to 
Papid  encroachments,  except  indeed  where  the  latter  were  to  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  outspoken  objection  of 
the  Junta  was  only  the  war  against  indulgences  in  a  slightly  different 
£>rm.  The  Communes  protested  not  only  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Inquisitiony  but  against  those  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  general. 
Afpunst  Bome  mainly  was  aimed  the  insistence  upon  the  residence 
of  the  clergy.  .  .  .  Had  the  Papacy  at  this  moment  been  in  closer 
union  with  me  Crown  than  in  fiict  it  was,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
far  a  cry  to  schism,  if  not,  indeed,  to  herety.' 

As  long  as  the  nobles  were  active  or  passive  allies  of  the 
Ck)mmimes  the  Crown  was  helpless,  but  when  the  towns 
began  to  fancy  that  this  was  their  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  great  landowners^  and  to 
break  down  the  aristocratic  monopoly  of  municipal  power — 
above  all,  when  Charles,  then  in  the  Netherlands,  had  the 
happy  thought  to  join  two  Castilian  grandees  to  the  Flemish 
Begent^  the  nobles  conceived  that  the  royal  cause  was  now 
theirs,  and  took  up  arms  to  crush  the  revolt.  For  a  moment 
it  threatened  to  become  a  '  social  war,'  a  *  war  of  classes ; ' 
but  the  fighting  power  of  the  nobles  was  fieir  superior  to  thai 
of  their  democratic  opponents,  and  the  war  was  ended  before 
it  had  time  to  develope  itself.  In  the  strangling  skirmish  of 
YOlalar,  at  the  cost  of  one  royalist  killed,  the  rebels  were 
put  to  headlong  flight,  and  their  leaders,  taken  prisoners, 
were  promptly  put  to  death.  The  Bishop  of  Zamora,  who 
ivas  not  with  them  only  because  he  had  been  busy  preaching 
sedition  somewhere  else,  was  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
prison.  There  was  perlukps  some  hesitation  about  bringing 
a  clerical  dignitary  to  trial,  the  more  so  as  the  Pope  had 
granted  him  a  pardon,  but  the  bishop  himself  found  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

*The  fierce  old  man,  despairing  of  liberty,  enticed  the  governor  of 
the  prison  to  his  cell  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  large 
pebble  concealed  in  the  leather  bag  which  professedly  contained  his 
breviary.  He  completed  the  murder  with  a  knife,  tied  the  body  by 
the  1^  to  his  bed,  and  then  summoned  the  yictim's  son,  who  onlpr 
eacaped  his  fiither*s  fate  by  precipitate  retreat  Acufia  was  for  this 
crime  iocontinently  hanged  by  secular  authority,  without  respect  for 
pope  or  bishop,  and  it  was  not  at  once  that  Charles  received  abso- 
mtion  for  this  breach  of  clerical  privilege.    The  Bishop^s  end  was 
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a  dramatic  dAwuement  to  the  tngedy  o£  the  commmial  lerolk  The 
king's  aeyerity  in  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  and  in  Acima's  execu- 
tion has  been  oonmionlj  stigmatised  as  a  blot  upon  his  f^me,  but  no 
YaloiSi  and  certainly  no  Tudor,  would  have  so  lightly  chastined  to 
dangerous  a  rebellion.' 

The  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Yalenoia  at  almost  the  same 
time  as  that  in  Castile  was  mainly  social,  fooght  by  the 
democnu^  against  the  nobles  and  landed  gentry ;  bat  it  took 
the  form  of  a  sanguinary  attack  on  the  Morisoos,  who  were 
preferred  bv  the  gentry  as  tenants  because  they  were  tied 
to  the  soil|  and  paid  twice  as  much  as  Christians  dicL 
Thus  the  Moorish  peasantry,  in  their  own  defence,  fought 
for  their  masters,  and,  wherever  the  democracy  got  the 
'  upper  hand,  they  were  either  slaughtered  or  forcibly  con- 
'  verted — sometimes,  indeed,  converted  first  and  slaughtered 
'  afterwards/  Of  those  that  were  left  alive  many,  after  the 
pacification,  reverted  to  their  former  faith,  and  were  w 
Drought  within  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition.  This  led  to 
long-continued  trouble,  and  Charles,  in  a  spirit  of  intoleranoe, 
to  which,  during  his  long  reign,  there  was  no  parallel,  issued 
a  decree  for  all  the  Moors  to  become  Christian ;  they  must 
either  become  Christian  or  leave  the  country.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong thinks  that  this  was  the  outcome  of  ^  a  fit  of  religious 
*  exaltation  consequent  on  the  unexpected  mercy  which  God 
^  had  vouchsafed  in  the  capture  of  Francis  L'  It  may  have 
been  so ;  but  Charles  was  certainly  not  subject  to  fite  ol 
religious  exaltation,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
this  severe  measure  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  pacify  the 
country,  which  the  continued  presence  of  unbelievers  kept 
in  a  state  of  irritation  and  unrest.  It  is  unfair  to  place 
the  whole  burden  of  the  religious  persecution  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Spanish  monarchs ;  it  was  more  commonly 
a  forced  concession  to  the  intolerant  spirit  which  was  a 
nmrked  national  characteristic  even  in  an  age  when  tolera- 
tion, in  its  modem  sense,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

But  Charles,  however  intolerant  of  an  alien  creed,  had  no 
wish  to  drive  hard-working  and  industrious  subjects  out  of 
the  country.  They  were  only  permitted  to  embark  at 
Corunna,  the  journey  to  which,  from  Valencia  or  Catalonia, 
was,  in  most  cases,  ruinous  or  impossible.  The  alternative 
drove  the  Moriscos  into  armed  revolt.  They  took  to  the  hills 
and  became  dangerous  banditti ;  they  beat  back  the  troops 
that  invaded  their  mountain  fiEistnesses  and  retaliated  on  the 
villages  and  churches  of  the  plains ;  nor  were  they  crushed 
till  Charles  sent  against  them  the  German  soldiers  that  he 
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had  brought  to  Spain.  '  It  is/  says  Mr.  Armstrong, '  ^ 
^  illostration  of  the  poor  quality  of  Spanish  soldiery  when 
'  fighting  in  their  own  country,  that  the  Germans  at  once 
*  brought  to  a  snccessfol  issue  this  little  mountain  war,  in 
'  which,  hitherto,  half-armed  peasantry  had  carried  off  the 
'  honours/  It  would,  we  think,  be  more  correct  to  describe 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  trained  soldiers  over 
raw  militia  such  as  the  Spanish  troops  in  Spain  were.  It 
was  in  Italy  or  Germany  that  they  were  drilled  and  fashioned 
into  the  world-renowned  iercios. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  rebellions,  not  on  account  of 
their  historical  importance^  which  is  not  great,  but  as 
showing  the  elements  of  discord  in  Spain,  wluch  from  the 
Tery  beginning  of  Charles's  reign  went  &r  to  neutralise  the 
'  military  power  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  the  war  with  Frwce  was,  in  the  main,  of  Spanish 
origin,  embittered,  no  doubt,  by  a  feeling  of  personal  re< 
pulsion,  and  by  the  rivalry  engendered  in  the  competition  for 
the  Empire.  There  were,  too,  German  elements  of  antagonism 
arising  out  of  the  French  policy,  which  endured  even  to  our 
own  tmies,  of  preventing  the  unification  of  Germany.  But  this 
developed  itself  later,  and  the  first  war  between  Charles  Y. 
and  Francis  L  was  altogether  on  a  Spanish  quarrel,  an  in* 
heritanoe  from  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic  king. 

'Throughout  the  long  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the 
regency  of  Ferdinand  in  Castile,  friendship  between  Franoe  and  Spain 
had  only  been  intermittent.  France,  by  favouring  a  rival  claimant* 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  had  wished  to  prevent  its  union  with  Aragon. 
She  had  forestalled  the  scheme  of  Ittabell*  for  a  further  union  with 
Navarre.  Spain,  in  retaliation,  had  done  her  utmost  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  Brittany  by  the  French  Crown,  while  Catalan  ooraaira 
endangered  its  annexation  of  Provence.' 

To  secure  himself  from  interruption  in  his  campaign 
against  Naples,  Charles  YIIL  had  restored  to  Aragon  the 
provinces  of  Boussillon  and  Cerdagne^  which  his  father  had 
snapped  up ;  but '  no  sooner  did  his  success  seem  assured 
'  than  the  Catholic  kings  manufactured  the  League  of  Venice, 
*  which  entailed  withdirawal  from  his  newly- won  kingdom/ 
And  later,  Ferdinand  had  first  divided  Naples  with  Louis  XII., 
and  had  then  '  ejected  him  from  his  moiety ; '  he  had  con- 
tributed  to  the  expulsion  of  Louis  from  Milan,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  French  weakness,  be  had  seized  the  Spanish 


*  Jnana,  known    as  La    Beltraneja — the  daughter  of  Isabella's 
bfotfaer's  irif e. 
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portion  of  Navarre  and  '  bad  invited  the  English  to  reTive 
'  their  old  claims  on  Gasconj/  As  Dnke  of  Bnrgondj, 
Charles  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  policy  of  friendliness 
towards  France,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  minister  of  lus 
minority,  the  Lord  of  Chi^vres,  whose  first  act  on  the 
accession  of  his  jonng  master  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was 
to  pnt  an  end  to  the  war  already  raging.  This  was  by  the 
Treaty  of  Noyon,  concluded  in  Angnst  1516,  and  to  be 
secured  by  the  marriage  of  Charles,  then  jnst  sixteen,  to 
Louise,  the  infant  daughter  of  Francis  L  Li  December 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  became  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and 
in  October  1518  Wolsey,  in  the  interests  of  lasting  peace, 
brought  about  a  general  agreement  between  the  three 
^ingSy  by  which  Henry  was  pledged  to  make  common  cause 
against  either  one  who  should  attack  the  other. 

The  causes  of  quarrel  were,  however,  too   thoroughlj 
ingrained  in  the  two  nations.    Francis^  aflame  with  ihe 
brilliant  memories  of  Marignano,  was  eager  to  win  fresh 
glories  and  new  conquests,  and  the  bitter  feeling  whidi  the 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  tiie  imperial  crown  left  with  him 
rendered  a  renewal  of  the  war  certain.    Of  this  Charles  had 
no  doubt,  and,  on  his  part,  wished  to  prepare  for  the  contest 
by  winning  the  alliance  of  the  Pope.    And  thus  it  was  that 
the  question  of  ever-living  interest  to  Europe  and  mankind 
turned^  at  the  critical  moment^  not  on  its  own  merits,  bat 
on  the  petty  quarrels  of  two  sovereigns.    It  was  in  April, 
1521,  at  tiie  Diet  of  Worms,  that  Charles  delivered  his 
celebrated  declaration  against  Luther  and  Luther's  teaching' 
which,  followed  a  few  days  later  by  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
virtually  tore  Chriq]tendom  in  twain  and  let  loose  the  dogs 
of  war,  not  to  be    again  chained  up  till  the   Peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648.    Mr.  Armstrong  represents  Charies's 
conduct  at  this  crisis  as  dicteted  by  a  truly  religious  feeling, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  for  the  moment,  Charles  persuadra 
himself  that  this  was  so.  We  should  have  greater  confidence 
in  the  reality  if  we  did  not  know  that  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Pope,  that  he  had  b^ 
warned  from  Bome  that  the  Pope  required  the  silencing  of 
Luther,  and  that  on  the  day  after  the  declaration  he  de- 
spatehed  to  the  Pope  *  the  draft  of  a  treaty  which  became  the 
*  basis  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  lea^e.'    It  was  clearly 
an  obiect  with  each  of  the  intending  oelligerente  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  Leo  X.    Not  only  womd  it  be  advantageous 
to  be  supported  by  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  prestige  of 
rhich  was  still  very  great,  but  the  temponil  power  of  the 
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Pope,    as    a   mundane   sovereign,  was   considerable,    and 
plaiited,  as  it  was,  in  the  centre  of  Italj,  was  important. 

'  To  the  side  which  he  might  join  he  gave  the  opportunity  of  the 
ofienfflTe ;  he  could  bring  the  French  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier?,  or 
conld  let  the  Imperialists  loose  on  Lombardj.  The  Swiss  were 
believed  to  be  the  determining  military  factor  in  the  coming  wars, 
and  the  Cantons  were  expected  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Pope.  Leo, 
moreoyer,  had  the  power  of  the  purse.  Francis,  indeed,  could  bleed 
his  clergy  almost  at  will,  but  for  Charles  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
ecclesiastical  subsidies  save  by  Papal  consent,  and  without  such 
snbsidies  he  could  not  fight' 

That  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Leo  Charles  should  be 
willing  even  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  principle  would  not 
appear  strange ;  but  if— as  Mr.  Armstrong  believes  and  as 
is,  indeed,  most  probable — ^the  condemnation  of  Luther  was 
entirely  consonant  with  Charles's  own  sentiments,  which 
only  required  to  be  hurried  to  action,  the  Edict  of  Worms 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  situation.  But  the  really 
curious  aspect  of  the  affair  is  that  Leo  had  already  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  join  Charles,  and  was  at  this 
time  as  keenly  bent  on  the  alliance  as  Charles  himself.  To 
dictate  the  terms  was  a  triumph  of  papal  diplomacy. 

*Leo  X.  accepted  and  exaggerated  Machiayelli's  principle  o£  the 
danger  of  neutrality  to  a  weak  State.  He  must  not  only  side  with 
one  or  other  of  two  combatants,  but  he  must  driye  them  into  war, 
that  he  might  take  a  side.  To  Leo,  as  to  some  preceding  and  suo- 
oeeding  Popes,  the  danger,  territorial  and  ecdesiastica],  was  an  accord 
of  the  great  Powers.  He  knew,  perhaps,  of  the  conference  of  Cambrai 
in  March  1517,  where  the  partition  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy 
between  Habsburg  and  Valois  had  been  discussed.  The  temporal 
power  could  only  exist  by  stimulating  war.  ...  It  was  his  policy  to 
provoke  a  war  in  order  to  gain  territorial  accessions  whioi  would 
make  him  independent  of  either  foreign  Power.' 

To  attain  this  end  he  must  join  the  weaker  of  the  belli- 
gerents, and  the  question  before  him  was,  Which  was  the 
weaker  9  At  first,  frightened  by  the  election  of  Charles  to 
the  imperial  crown,  and  influenced  by  the  maxim  current  at 
Bome,  that  the  King  of  Naples  must  not  be  Emperor,  he 
had  proposed  to  Francis  to  form,  in  concert  with  Venice, 
England,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  a  quintuple  alliance 
against  him ;  bnt  afterwards,  he  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  more  to  his  interest  to  ti^e  part  with  Charles.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  Charles 
would  be  the  weaker.  *  This  may  seem  at  first  sight  sur- 
'  prising,  in  view  of  the  enormous  territories  which  the 
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'  Emperor  directly  or  indireotly  ruled,  and  the  wealth  whioh 

*  he  could    ostensibly    derive   from   Netherland  looms  or 

*  fisheries  and  the  mines  of  the  Indies/  Bat  the  apparent 
advantage  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  provincial  sub- 
division and  divergence  already  spoken  of  and  by  the  fact 
that— 

*  notwitbBtanding  the  apparent  wealth  of  the  Emperor,  Frands  osoally 
had  laiger  available  sapplies.  This  was  not  only  due  to  the  recapera- 
tive  powers  of  Franco,  but  to  the  absence  of  a  parliamentary  syifeem. 
"  How  much  can  you  raise  from  your  subjects  7  "  aaked  Oiarles  ol 
Francis  in  a  moment  of  confidence.  '*  As  modi  as  I  please,'*  was  the 
reply.  Yerj  different  was  the  case  of  Charles.  In  none  of  hit 
possessions  was  there  supply  without  consent ;  in  each  of  his  Spaniih 
kingdoms,  in  each  of  his  Netherland  provinces,  in  each  of  his  heredi- 
taxy  Austrian  States,  in  Naples,  and  in  Sicily  there  was  a  system  of 
estates  in  full  working  order,  and  all  were  jealous  of  their  privilege  of 
supply.  The  consequence  would  clearly  be  that  even  if  supply  were 
granted,  it  would  never  be  in  time,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  loaos 
from  the  German  banking-houses  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  or  in 
return  for  concessions  which  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  few  sooroai 
of  independent  income  which  it  possessed.' 

From  the  more  purely  military  point  of  view,  too,  Francis 
had  the  great  advantage  of  moving  on  interior  lines  and 
being  able  to  concentrate  in  any  direction,  whether  for 
attack  or  defence,  with  greater  ease  and  at  much  less  cost. 
With  Savoy  friendly^  and  Gtenoa  controlled,  to  move  his 
troops  into  Lombardy  was  easy,  while  for  Charles  the  only 
route  was  from  Naples,  through  the  length  of  Italy,  sup- 
posing that  the  Pope  allowed  their  passing  by  land,  and  ihe 
French,  or  rather  the  Genoese,  galleys  permitted  their 
passage  by  sea.  Military  communication  with  the  Nethe^ 
lands  was  closed,  at  least  without  the  active  alliance  of 
England,  which  had  to  be  gained,  and  the  enormoos 
fighting  power  of  Germany  was,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
neutralised  by  the  intestine  divisions.  The  landsknechts  * 
were  considered  nearly  as  good  as  the  Swiss  pikemen,  and 
were  far  more  numerous.  If  only  they  would  recognise  the 
cause  of  their  Emperor  as  their  own,  Charles  would  be  able 
to  take  the  field — either  in  the  Low  Countries  or  in  Lom- 
bardy, or  in  both — with  an  overwhelming  force.  But  this 
involved  the  unity  of  Germany,  which,  as  yet,  was  scarcely 
even  a  dream ;  and  failing  that,  the  Gterman  landskneohts 
were  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  take  the  pay  and  the 

♦  Biisled  by  a  false  etjrmology,  Mr.  Armstrong  has  everywhere  spdt 
word  '  lanzknechts.' 
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aenrioe  of  either  party.  From  the  firat,  Francis  ooold  lerjr  as 
many  of  them  as  tiie  Emperor,  and  throughout  the  long 
wars  raised  as  many  as  he  coold  feed  and  pay. 

All  these  questions  of  relative  advantage  were  examined 
\sfj  Leo  X.  with  the  keenness  and  the  resource  which  were 
the  distinct  possessions  of  the  Curia,  and  he  had  concluded 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  support  Charles,  and  also  that 
Charles,  so  supported,  should  begin  at  once  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Lombardy.  In  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
imperial  ambassador  in  May,  1521,  the  Pope  stipulatea  that 
Charles  should  begin  the  attack  within  two  months ;  and 
though  this  was  quite  contrary  to  the  Emperor^s  intention, 
and,  indeed,  to  his  wish,  other  circumstances  practically 
determined  it  in  the  Pope's  favour.  For  besides  the  papal 
alliance,  that  of  England  was  eagerly  desired  bv  both 
parties.  Many  historians  have  systematically  belitued  the 
power  of  England  at  this  time^  looking  merely  to  the  fieict 
that  there  was  no  English  army  ready  to  land  on  the 
continent,  or  to  meet  a  French  or  Grerman  army  landed  in 
England.  We  have  seen  *  that,  fiitally  for  himself,  Napoleon 
held  some  such  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Charles  Y.,  even  at 
the  height  of  his  greatness,  ever  made  a  similar  mistake. 

For  tiie  £&ct  is  that,  whether  our  kings  knew  it  or  not, 
ever  since  1213,  when  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  at  Damme,  the  power  of  England  has  been 
based  on  her  navy;  and,  as  a  party  to  a  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  it  was  by  her  navy  that  she  could  make 
her  interference  effective.  She  could,  if  necessary,  harry 
the  coasts  of  France;  she  could  convoy  Spanish  troops 
passing  between  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  or  she  comd 
absolutely  prevent  them  from  passing.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  there  was  not  that 
extreme  difference  between  the  naval  power  of  Fraaice  and 
England  that  Europe  has  since  seen;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  interference  the  geographical  position  of  England  and  of 
England's  harbours  gave  her  an  overwhelming  advantage ; 
and  to  writers  who,  like  Mr.  Friedmann,t  have  represented 
Henry,  when  the  divorce  was  mooted,  as  wavering  between 
the  impulses  of  lust  and  terror^  trembling  before  £he  appall* 
ing  might  of  the  Empire  and  the  impending  threat  of 
invasion,  the  simple  answer  is  that  at  no  time  did  Charles 

*  Sdinborgh  Review,  January  1903,  p.  29. 
t  Anne  BoleTU,  voL  L  p.  152. 
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entertaiii  the  idea  of  attaeking  Enffland,  but,  on  the  oon^ 
ttarj,  was  always  most  anxioos  for  tiie  English  alliance. 

S^t  in  1521  the  convention  of  1518  was  in  force;  Eng- 
land, as  represented  bj  Wolsej,  was  bonnd  to  take  part 
against  the  aggressor ;  and  thns,  whilst  preparing  to  fight, 
both  Francis  and  Charles  were  eager  to  show  that  the  fiinli 
lay  entirely  with  the  other.  The  tme  causes  of  war  were 
studiously  concealed,  while  Francis,  by  a  policy  of  ^  pin- 
'  pricks ' — which  could  be  denied — endeavoured  to  goad  his 
rival  into  acts  of  open  hostility.  On  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands,  discontented  vassals  of  the  Empire  were  sub- 
sidised  or  encouraged  to  make  predatory  raids  into  Charles's 
hereditary  dominions^  while  in  the  south  Henri  d'Albret, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Navarre  by  Charles's  grand- 
&ther,  levied  an  army  of  Frenchmen,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  reoccupied  his  kingdom.  'The  disavowals  of  Francis 
'  were  made  only  to  be  disbelieved,'  and  Charles  did  not 
pretend  to  believe  them.  'When  the  French  crossed  the 
'  Pyrenees  war  was  declared.' 

At  first  the  advantage  was  entirely  with  the  French.  In 
Flanders,  in  Italy,  even  in  the  north  of  Spain,  success 
attended  the  French  arms;  and  before  Wobej  and  his 
master  had  made  up  their  minds,  the  Emperor's  cause 
seemed  hopeless.  They  pressed  on  him  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  terms ;  but  Charles,  irritated  by  Wolsey 's  '  anto- 
'  cratic  bearing,'  refused  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten, 
and  the  proposals  were  stiU  in  the  balance  when  things  in 
Italy  took  a  sudden  turn  which  completely  altered  the  posi- 
tion. Favoured  by  a  popular  rising,  the  papal-imperial  taroops 
obtained  possession  of  Milan,  and,  within  a  fortnight^  of 
almost  all  the  towns  in  Lombardy. 

Gk>od  fortune,  like  bad,  comes  often  ^  in  battalions,'  and 
the  news  came  that  Toumai  had  surrendered,  and  that  ^  the 
'  cantons  had  ordered  the  Swiss  in  the  F^rendi  army  not  to 
'  fight  against  their  compatriots  in  the  papal  service.'  Bat 
the  brilUant  prospect  was  dimmed  bv  the  sudden  death  of 
Leo  on  December  1.  The  imperial  alliance  was  Leo's  work, 
and  it  had  to  be  seen  how  far  his  successor  might  be  dis- 
posed  to  continue  the  same  policy.  Leaving  out  of  c(Hi- 
sideration  the  Emperor's  compumentary  promises  to  Wolsey, 
the  candidate  he  really  supported  was  Leo's  cousin,  OioHo 
de'  Medici ;  but  Oiulio^  as  he  was  not  able  to  secure  his  own 
election,  ^  surprised  his  wearied  colleagues  into  the  choice 
of  *  Adrian  of  Utrecht,'  Charles's  old  tutor,  a  good,  well- 
ing, narrow-mindeid  man^  but  an  incapable  politician, 
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who,  as  Beffent  of  Spain,  had  aheadj  sigoallj  failed  in  public 
life.  Chanes  must  hare  sapposed  that  a  man  of  Adrian's 
gentle  natore,  and  bound  to  hun  bj  the  ties  of  earlj  afltbo- 
tion,  would  be  as  wax  in  his  hands,  and  pat  it  plainlj  to 
him  that,  as  he  owed  his  election  entirelj  to  imperial  infla- 
ence,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  support  imperial  interests. 
Adrian,  good  and  pious  man  that  he  was,  preferred  to 
attribute  his  election  to  the  puritj  and  piety  of  the  oonclaye ; 
he  oonceired  that,  as  head  of  the  Church,  it  was  his  first 
duty  to  labour  in  the  interests  of  Christianity ;  he  aroided 
an  intenriew  with  his  former  pupil,  hurried  his  departure, 
and,  once  at  Some,  refused  material  aid.  ^He  had  no 
'  interest  in  terrestrial  politics,  no  sons  or  nephews  for 

*  whom  to  beg  Italian  fiefs ;  it  mattered  not  to  him  who 
'  ruled  at  Naples  or  at  Milan ;  his  conscience  pointed  to  the 
'  restoration  of  the  fi&ith  and  the  union  of  the  Christian 
'  powers  against  the  Moslem/  Such  purity  of  idea,  sup- 
ported onlj  by  a  child-like  belief  in  the  purity  of  those 
abont  him,  did  not  win  their  approval  then,  any  more  than 
it  does  Mr.  Armstrong's  now.  'The  sixteenth  century,' 
he  sa^  'disliked  dull  men  with  chronic  good  intentions. 
'  Adrian  had  been  despised  in  Spain ;   in  Some  he  was 

*  detested.    Simplicity  was  no  virtue  in  a  society  so  com- 

*  plex.' 

The  defection  of  the  Pope  might  easily  have  been  more 
serious  than  it  was ;  but  the  tarn  which  the  war  had  taken 
in  fiftvour  of  Charles  was  sufficiently  decided ;  the  advantage 
continued  with  him,  and  the  victory  of  Bicocca,  on  April  27, 
1522,  was  followed  by  other  successes,  which  made  Uie 
Emperor  for  the  time  master  of  Lombardy.  Henry  YIIL, 
too,  was  prepared  to  assist  the  winning  side.  So  much  has 
be^  written  about  Henry's  desire  to  maintain  '  the  balance 
'  of  power,'  or,  indeed,  about  his  discovery  of  the  doctrine, 
that  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  a  desire  for  material  gain 
or  a  personal  disgnst  had  very  much  more  to  do  with  the 
proje^  of  Hen^s  several  alliances  than  any  political 
theories ;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  *  the  balance  ot 
'  power '  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  now  joining 
the  Emperor  to  crush  the  King  of  France,  but  simply  HZ 
condition  of  receiving,  in  the  settlement  of  affiEtirs,  the  old 
English  province  of  Aquitaine,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  made 
long  of  a  reduced  France.  The  idea  seems  now,  and,  for 
three  hundred  years  or  so,  has  seemed  so  preposterous,  that 
our  later  historians  have  not  always  been  able  to  realise 
that,  in  the  England  of  the  early  sixteentii  century,  there 
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Wt8  still  nmch  regre^  and  indeed  indignation,  for  the  loa 
ef  the  Arench  provinces ;  that  in  1522  there  were  still  pUnty 
of  men  in  mctiTO  life  whoee  fathers  had  known  of  the  EngUdi 
occupation,  whose  grand&thers  had  fought  at  Aginooort^ 
and  had  carried  Hemj  Y.  in  triumph  to  F^iris.  In  Jolj  an 
Englirii  army  inyaded  Picardj,  and  an  English  fleet  raided 
the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  The  direct  damsge 
done  by  either  was  not  very  great ;  but  the  necessity  at 
allotting  troops  to  oppose  them  told  on  the  resources  of 
France,  already  strained — how  strained  is  shown  liy  the 
infamous  murder  of  Semblanfay,  parhaps  also  by  the  bett^ 
known  sequestration  of  the  Constable's  property,  and  hit 
consequent  going  oyer  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor. 

Between  Bourbon,  Charies,  and  Henry  YIII.  an  agreement 
was  now  come  to  which  might  be  called  a  triple  aDiance, 
and  was  actually  a  partition  treaty.  As  his  share,  Charles 
was  to  have  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  in  its  fullest  extent, 
including  Champagne,  Picardy,  and  all  the  nortti-east  of 
France ;  Bourbon  was  to  receiye  all  the  recently  annexed 
territories  in  the  south-easti  together  with  his  hereditaiy 
domains  in  the  centre  of  France — ^Auyergne  and  the  Bonr- 
bonnais;  Henry  was  to  haye  the  old  English  possessiims 
in  west  and  south,  in  something  like  their  extent  under 
Henry  11.  This  was,  of  course,  largely  based  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Bourbon,  on  joining  &e  Emperor,  yyould  not 
only  split  up  the  French  power,  but  would  bring  to  the 
alliance  i^  ihe  resources  and  influence  of  his  great  name. 
In  this  they  were  disappointed.  Unlike  the  Germans  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  French  had  already  attained  a  right 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  'patrie,'  and  looked  on  a  traitor 
to  his  country  with  scorn  and  loathing.  When  he  fled  to 
ioin  the  Emperor,  the  enemy  of  France,  Bourbon  took  with 
him  nothing  but  his  mOitary  skill  and  his  genius  ibr 
command ;  and  although  he  was  permitted  to  use  these  in 
the  Imperial  interests,  they  could  haye  done  yery  well  with- 
out him.  Such  as  it  was,  howeyer,  the  coalition,  suppcnrted 
by  Giulio  de'  Medici — ^who,  on  tihe  death  of  Adrian  in  1528, 
became  pope  under  the  style  of  Clement  YIL — ^prrased  yeiy 
heayily  on  Francis,  and  during  the  years  1528-^  while  the 
English  armies  devastated  the  north  of  France  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  the  French  were  driyen  completdy  out 
^  Italy.  It  was  only  then,  when  the  Imperial  armies 
'aded  their  own  counfey,  that  they  were  able  to  make 
eifectiye  resistance.  The  English  were  forced  to  retire 
Kcardy ;  the  defence  df  Marseilles  was  obstinate^  and 
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when  Doria  relieved  it  bj  sea  the  Imperialists  withdrew, 
pnrsued  and  roughly  handled  bj  the  French. 

Qementy  who,  with  mnch  of  the  ability  of  his  condn, 
Leo  X.,  wanted  the  conrage  and  andacity,  began  to  tremble 
for  Florence  and  for  Borne,  and  endearonred  to  hedge,  so  as 
to  secnre  himself  against  another  French  conquest.  And, 
with  the  instinct  of  the  gambler,  without  the  guidance  of 
the  soldier,  Francis  determined  to  follow  up  his  good  success 
and  recoyer  what  he  had  lost.  He  himself  took  the  command^ 
but  was  completely  defeated  at  Payia  on  February  24, 1525. 
His  army  was  broken  up,  and  destroyed ;  he  himself  taken 
prisoner,  and  with  him  yery  many  of  the  French  nobility — 
yast  numbers  of  whom  were  also  slain  in  the  fight.  Many 
historians,  writing  under  French  inspiration,  haye  described 
Charles's  conduct  at  this  time  as  grasping  and  ungenerous. 
In  reality,  from  his  point  of  yiew,  his  demands  were  scrupu- 
lously modest.  From  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations,  the 
English  claims  were  practicaUy  shelved,  and  when 

*the  English  envoys  pressed  for  resolute  action,  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Francis  I.  in  fiivoor  of  Henry  VIIL,  or  at  least  for  the  cession 
of  the  old  English  provinces,  Charles  offered  to  continue  the  war  if 
Henry  would  pay  the  costs  and  if  Mary  were  at  once  sent  to  Spain. 
Neither  side  was  flerions,  .  .  .  English  operations  during  the  war  had 
been  half-hearted  and  ineffective.  .  •  .  Charles  felt  little  obligation 
to  connder  the  extravagant  English  claims,  but  Bourbon's  reward  was 
a  less  easy  question.  He  now,  perhaps,  really  wished  to  add  the  old 
Imperial  provinces,  Dauphin^  and  Provence,  to  the  Constable's  own 
poasesnons,  and  to  convert  Uiem  into  a  kingdom  that  Bourbon  might 
be  a  fitting  husband  for  [his  sister]  Queen  Eleanor.  Yet  this  desire 
was  suboidinate  to  more  immediate  wants.' 

Tt  was  his  own  claims  that  were,  to  him,  the  object  of  first 
importance ;  and,  even  as  to  these,  nothing  was  said  of  the 
share  allotted  to  him  by  the  partition  treaty  between  the 
three  allies. 

*  The  kernel  of  the  negotiations  was  the  claim  for  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  with  its  annexes  Mftcon,  Auzerre,  Auzonne,  and  Bar-snr- 
Seine.  This  was  no  mere  antiquarian  pretension.  Burgundy  was  the 
cndle  of  the  Emperor's  fbre&thers,  the  home  of  the  Order  of  the 
Grolden  Fleece.  Charles  was  still  rather  a  Burgundian  than  a  Spaniard, 
and  his  paternal  inheritance  was  still  nearest  to  his  heart.  .  •  •  He 
regarded  the  duchy  as  his  lawful  heritage,  filched  firom  a  delsnceless 
girl  on  the  trsgic  death  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Legally  he  was  probably 
in  the  right,  and  he  had  an  eminently  legal  ^  mind.  •  .  .  He  was 
entirely  honest  in  his  repeated  statement  that  he  was  only  utilising  his 
Tietoay  to  demand  his  own.' 

And  when  Francis,  having  obtained  his  liberty  under  false 
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pretences,  repudiated  his  solemn  promise,  on  his  honour  as 
a  gentleman;  when  Henry,  enraged  at  the  oontemptaoiii 
neglect  of  his  interests,  cast  off  the  alliance,  the  advantage 
which  Charles  reaped  from  the  yiotoiy  of  Payia  was  singo- 
larlj  small.  Money,  too,  was  as  usual,  yery  scarce,  uid 
great  numbers  of  the  landsknechts  ga?e  themaelres  leave  of 
absence  and,  with  their  plunder,  returned  to  Germany,  where, 
in  the  sendee  of  the  Suabian  League,  they  found  a  more 
profitable  sphere  for  their  industry.  Those  who  remained 
were  only  kept  faithful  to  their  colours  by  the  magnetic 
influence  of  Bourbon,  who  spent  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
fortune  in  appeasing  their  claims,  and  when  he  could  do  no 
more,  lent  a  not  unwilling  ear  to  their  demands  to  be  led  to 
Bome.  Clement^  in  endeayouring  to  play  off  the  French 
against  the  Imperialists,  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  these 
latter  without  winning  the  support  of  the  others,  and 
Charles  was  not  unwilling  to  punish  the  Pope  for  his  ingrati* 
tude  by  the  threat  of  his  army  marching  on  the  capital. 
Possibly  Charles  meant  nothing  more,  but  the  hungry  and 
mutinous  soldiers  did,  and  Bourbon,  ruined  and  discredited, 
was  at  one  with  them.  What  followed  is  described  bj 
Mr.  Armstrong  in  his  best  manner. 

'  The  whole  force  of  20,000  men  or  more,  mad  with  hunger  and 
suffering,  staggered  blindly  down  through  Italy.  Florence  was  too 
strongly  held  to  be  attacked ;  the  peril  of  fiome  became  immediate. 
In  yain  Lannoy  pleaded  his  convention  with  the  Pope;  too  late 
Clement  sold  Cardinals*  hata  to  provide  for  the  defence.  .  •  .  The 
Imperialists  had  abandoned  their  artillery  at  Siena ;  they  had  neither 
food  nor  transport;  a  single  check,  and  the  whole  force  must  be 
extinguished.  In  a  thick  mist  on  the  morning  of  May  6,  1527,  the 
attackmR  force  flung  itself  upon  the  western  walls  of  Rome.  Bonihon, 
seeing  his  men  waver,  sprang  npon  a  ladder  to  scale  the  wall ;  with 
his  foci  npon  the  second  rung  he  was  shot  down,  bat  his  example 
saved  the  day.  The  mutineers  poured  into  the  Borgo.  The  Pope 
with  the  more  fortunate  of  his  Cardinals  narrowly  escaped  to  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo.  .  .  .  The  long-drawn  ag<my  of  the  ensuing  weeks  needs 
no  fresh  description.  Rome,  after  all,  only  endured  what  a  hundred 
to?ms  and  villages  less  holy  had  more  undeservedly  suffered.  .  .  .  The 
horrors  of  the  nick  of  Rome  were  but  the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
sufferings  of  Italy.' 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  question  of  the  English 
divorce  entered  on  the  acute  stage.  Jnst  as  naturalists  trace 
the  connection  between  the  number  of  cats  in  a  district  and 
the  Inxnriance  of  the  crops  of  trefoil,  so  an  historical  en* 
qoirer  may  trace  the  English  schism  to  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
It  vras  this  that  practically  shattered  the  Anglo-Imperial 
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alHanoe,  that  threw  Henrj  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
his  wife's  nephew,  and  suggested  to  Catherine  the  adyisabUily 
of  ad?ocating  her  nephew's  cause  in  a  manner  which  her 
husband  resented,  and  which  accentuated  the  dislike  personal 
or  djnastic  reasons  had  engendered.  It  was  again,  as  we 
ha?e  seeo,  the  battle  of  Pavia  which  led,  not  yerj  indirectlj, 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  and  to  that  abject  terror  which  wonder- 
folly  quickened  Clement's  sense  of  the  monstrosity  of  Henry's 
request,  and  confirmed  his  refusal  to  grant  it. 

Still  more  direct  was  the  influence  of  the  battle  of  Payia 
on  the  religious  and  social  movement  in  Germany.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  how  the  landsknechts,  withdrawing 
from  the  army  in  Italy,  took  service  with  the  nobles  ana 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  Suabian  peasants^  which  Charles 
believed  to  be  mainly  Lutheran.  Mr.  Armstrong,  writing 
here  as  always  with  a  "^pleasant  freedom  from  sectcmw  bias^ 
shows  that  it  was  almost  entirely  social  and  economic,, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lutheran  teaching 
acted  as  the  matoh  to  the  well-prepared  combustibles. 
Students  of  history  are,  in  fS^^t^  weU  aware  that  every 
popular  movement  in  the  direction  of  religious  reform  has 
been  accompanied,  or  closely  followed  by,  economic  revolt 
striving  towards  socialism  and  anarchy ;  that  the  same  turn 
of  mind  which  led  men  to  reject  ecclesiastical  authority 
inclined  them  also  to  revolt  against  civil  government,  and. 
that  the  preaching  of  ignorant  or  greedy  disciples  invariably 
led  in  the  direction  of  communism.  It  was  so  in  England 
in  the  days  of  Wycliffe,  it  was  so  in  Bohemia  in  the  evil 
days  following  the  death  of  Hus,  and  most  distinctly  so  in 
Germany  dunng  the  century  of  the  Beformation.  In  1624^ 
though  religion  was  put  forward  as  a  pretext,  the  causes 
were  larsely  economic ;  but  the  discontent  and  revolution 
spread  tm  l^ey  became  a  very  serious  danger.  In  explaining 
^e  causes  of  these,  Mr.  Armstrong  writes : — 

'  Serious  peasant  revolts  are  seldom  due  to  great  distress ;  they  are 
more  often  the  result  of  economic  grievances  arising  from  an  enhanced 
standard  of  comfort  ...  In  such  cases  burdens  which  have  survived 
or  have  been  reimposed  appear  the  more  intolerable.  The  rise  in 
prioesi  which  had  partly  caused  the  economic  distress  of  the  landed 
gentry,  exercised  its  pressure  through  them  upon  the  peasantry, 
among  whom  complete  freehold  tenure  was  very  rare.  The  distinc- 
tions of  tenure  were  numerous,  and  the  lawyers  were  striving  to 
eliminate  these,  to  the  ben^t,  perhaps,  of  the  serf,  but  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  upper  strata  of  peasantry.  There  was  in  places  a 
tendency  for  hereditary  holdings  to  sink  to  life-holdings,  and  life- 
holdinga  to  tenancy  at  will ;  there  was  arbitrary  raising  of  rents  to 
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meet  the  riae  in  prices;  there  were  attempti  to  en&roe  labour  aerrioea 
long  nnce  oommated.  The  mania  for  hunting  had^  caused  greater 
tererity  in  the  same  laws,  the  depriTation  of  many  piiyil^gea  in  wood 
and  water,  and  damage  to  Crops  which  now  had  a  higher  market  ralue 
than  of  old.  The  rapid  enclosure  of  the  waste  also  added  to  popular 
mdignationy  even  though  Uie  waste  may  hare  lain  unused.  •  •  •  The 
incrased  standard  of  comfort  had  led  to  a  habit  of  borrowing,  and 
the  mortgage  interest  was  eating  up  die  annual  lirelihood  to  be  derirad 
from  Ae  peasant  holding/ 

Whilst  the  revolt  was  being  cruahed  by  the  nobles,  uded 
by  the  returning  landsknechts  and  by  the  collapse  of  France^ 
which  had  been  supporting  the  insurgents^  Charles  was 
happily  absent.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  both  in  Oastile  and 
now  in  Germany,  to  escape  the  odium  which  must  have 
attached  to  the  defeat  of  popular  aspirations,  to  the  massaanes 
in  hot  blood  and  the  judicial  penalties  which  followed. 
Believing,  however,  as  he  did,  that  the  trouble  was  entirely 
the  result  of  the  Lutheran  schism,  it  is  small  wonder  that  & 
became  the  object  of  his  policy  to  root  this  out.  But  the 
princes  of  Gtermany,  who  had  made  common  cause  against 
the  peasants,  were  bvno  means  willing  to  act  as  one  affainst 
the  heresy  or  in  behalf  of  the  Chui^.  The  quarrel  witii 
England,  the  alliance  of  England  with  France,  and  the 
ihiiatening  aspect  of  European  afiiEurs  confined  the  emperor 
to  Spain,  whilst  in  Germany  a  Catholic  league  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  Protestant  league  on  the  other  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  clash  in  civil  war ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
absolute  weakness  of  the  central  authority,  Albert  of  Hohen- 
zoUem,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order, '  ahjured  hii 
^religious  vows  and  converted  his  religious  office  into  an 
'  hereditary  duchy  *  under  Polish  suzerainty/  In  this,  and 
in  the  adhesion  of  other  princes,  Luiheranism  found  new 
life ;  so  that  just  as  Charles  was  entering  on  a  new  war  in 
Italy»  against  an  Italian  league,  against  France  and  poanUy 
against  England,  'the  enormous  fighting  power  of  Germany 
'was  neutealised  by  leagues  ana  counter-leagues;'  ana 
whilst  he  was  fully  occupied  in  holding  his  own  in  Italy 
against  the  Pope  and  the  French  king,  the  Toitherans  in 
(^rmany  were  gathering  a  strength  which  threatened  to  be 
overwhelming.  Luther  had  been  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
socialism  which  had  betrayed  itself  in  the  Peasante'  revolt, 

^  This  waa  Bast  Prussia,  which,  in  1618,  on  the  failure  of  AIbeit*i 
direct  Hne,  fell  to  his  kinsman,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  gave 
the  title  to  tbo  monarchy  established  in  1701. 
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and  bad  an  uneasy  oonsoionsnesB  that  his  teaching,  looselj 
interpreted^  was  largely  answerable ;  and  now — 

*  shrewd  and  Termtile  as  he  was  paiasionate  and  stubbomy  he  saw  his 
opporUmity,  and  threw  his  whole  enernr  into  the  senrioe  of  the 
princes.  •  •  •  He  had,  once  for  all|  had  his  fright ;  he  was  by  natore 
too  consenrative,  and  also  too  sensible,  to  be  logical  or  conitiatent. 
He  had  done  with  the  priesthood  of  the  individual,  the  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  entire  freedom  of  religion  from  the  State, 
the  election  of  the  ministry  by  Uie  congregation.  Obedience  to 
anthori^  was  now  to  him  the  first  and  great  commandment.  Henoe- 
Ibrth  tiie  territorial  prince  must  be  the  ffuardian  of  doctrine,  the 
chastispr  of  dissent,  the  fount  of  ecclesiastical  justice,  the  steward  of 
dinrch  rerennes,  the  patron  of  church  benefices.  To  ecclesiastics 
might  be  left  the  definition  of  doctrine  and  the  organisation  of 
disoiplina,  but  both  must  be  so  distinct  that  the  secular  power  could 
know  wlutt  it  was  to  punish  or  protect.  Hence  Luther  was  forced  to 
fi^rmnlate  his  doctrine  and  his  ritual.  The  rague  and  lioiitless  possi- 
lalities  which  had  aTO)ealed  to  the  imagmatiTe  German  intellect  had 
paiMcd  into  dreamland  ofr  AnSbaptism.' 

This  diange  in  the  political  attitude  of  Lutheranism  gare 
it  a  cohesion  and  a  strength  which  it  had  not  prencmsly 
poesessed.  Bnt  meantime  Charles  was  also  growing 
stronger;  he  had  triumphed  in  Italy;  and  in  1529  he 
ordered  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Speyer  and  the  priTileges 
claimed  by  the  Lutherans  to  be  curtailed.  Even  tiie 
Catholics  lutd  no  eagerness  to  accept  this  mark  of  imperial 
authority,  and  the  Lutheran  princes,  with  many  of  the  free 
towns,  replied  by  '  the  celebrated  Protest,  which  for  all  time 

*  has  given  its  name  to  the  party,  and  to  many  others  who 

*  have  not  deserved  or  have  not  desired  it/  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  unity  of  action  in  the  presence  of  the 
common  foe,  the  religious  differences  among  the  Protestants 
threatened  a  new  trouble,  mainly  due  to  the  influence  which 
the  teaching  of  Zwingli  had  in  South  Germany,  and  to  the 
fact  that  that  teaching  was  largely  political  and  republican. 

*  It  asserted  the  autonomy  of  the  congregation,  and  was  thus  well 
suited  to  an  urban  political  system,  .  .  •  For  Zwingli  the  political 
a^>ect  was,  periiaps,  the  most  important  He  was  essentially  radical 
and  logical,  drawing  his  conclusions  unsparinglv  from  his  premises, 
sweeping  away  me<Seval  ruins  as  cumbering  the  ground,  breaking 
with  all  tradition,  treating  Emperor  with  as  scant  respect  as  Pope.* 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  this 
dissension  greaUy  weakened  the  Protestant  cause  when,  in 
1530,  Charles,  coming  north,  held  a  diet  at  Augsbure.  Bat 
though  too  weak  to  gain  their  end,  the  Lutherans,  oy  their 
uncompromising  obstinacy,  equal  to  that  of  the  Catholics^ 
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rendered  anj  effort  at  conciliation  ntterlj  fatile,  and,  indeed, 
impossible.  The  onlj  result  obtained  was  tiie  establish- 
ment in  Charles's  mind  of  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
matter  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Qeneral  Council.  We  can 
see  now  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal;  the  idea  of  a 
council  held  by  parties  who  could  not  or  would  not  agree 
on  any  common  basis  iuTolyed  a  contradiction  of  language ; 
but  the  sovereigns  of  that  day  were  unable  to  realise  this ; 
and  till  the  end  of  the  century,  an  independent  Council  was 
held  to  be  the  panacea  for  the  quarrels  and  dissensiims 
which  were  racking  the  Church.  But  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Protestants  to  resist — ^by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary — any 
attempt  to  limit  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  And 
this,  tUthough — 

'  the  Emperor's  adoption  of  a  auspensory  attitude  should  have  con- 
Tinced  the  keen-sighted  that  the  danger  to  the  Lutherans  was  infini- 
tesimal.  Charles  had  intended  to  bring  some  3,000  reliable  tEoops 
to  €rennany,  but  he  had  not  possessed  me  wherewithal  to  pay  tiiem. 
The  Lutherans,  at  the  most,  were  more  frightened  than  hurt  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Diet  [With  one  unimportant  exception]  the  Oatiiolic 
princes  assured  their  Lutheran  colleagues  that  religious  dissidenoe  in 
no  way  lessened  their  determination  that  there  should  be  peace  in 
Grermany.  Political  peace  had  been  the  remedy  which  Luther  had 
prescribed  from  Coburg ;  political  peace  was  the  specific  enjoined  by 
the  more  sane  or  less  earnest  of  the  Catholics ;  political  peace  Charl^ 
above  all  others  was  forced  to  accept  as  a  palliative  for  the  ditwmie 
which  would  not  bear  the  knife.' 

If  Charles,  who,  though  not  a  genius,  was  an  able,  hard- 
working man,  had  been  Emperor  and  nothing  else,  he 
.  might,  in  a  time  of  great  confusion  of  political  and  religious 
thought,  have  been  able  to  establish  himself  as  sovereign 
of  a  united  Germany.  Politically  independent  of  the  Pope, 
who  would  have  been,  to  him,  merely  the  head  of  the 
Church,  he  could  have  adopted  a  clear  and  steadfsat  policy 
towards  the  Lutherans,  whether  of  repression,  conciliation, 
or  support.    As  it  was^  he  was  trammelled  and  constrained. 

'  Lutheranism  owed  its  political  existence  as  much  to  Clement  VII. 
as  to  the  French  and  the  Turks.  His  weak  and  crooked  policy, 
strong  and  consistent  only  in  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  reform,  had 
given  it  time,  and  time  is  the  requisite  of  revolution.  .  .  •  Clement 
had  lamed  the  enterprise  and,  perhaps,  injured  the  character  of  the 
most  honourable  champion  of  the  Church.  Charles  had  been  at  first 
straightforward  in  his  attitude  towards  the  religious  revolution.  He 
had  given  Luther  a  hearing,  and  then  frankly  declared  war  in  defence 
of  the  Church.    But  the  later  hostility  of  Clement,  combining  with 
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that  of  Francii  I.,  had  diiTen  him  into  aabterfoge  and  oonoeauon— > 
into  an  attitude  of  toleration  inconmstent  with  his  real  oonvictionB.' 

But  Clement  was  not  the  onlj,  nor  indeed  the  prineipal, 
hindranoe  in  his  waj.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  claims  on 
his  time  and  his  consideration  tore  him  from  Gtermanj — in 
itself  a  jealoos  problem  which  brooked  no  divided  attention ; 
and  thns,  in  the  tangle  of  European  a£birs  and  the  lasting 
tangle  of  Gterman,  his  long  reign  passed  without  any  definite 
accomplishment.  In  1584  Clement  YIL  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  Famese,  who  took  the  style  of 
Paul  in.  His  accession  seemed  full  of  promise  for  the 
Empire  and  for  Christendom. 

^  As  Cardinal,  he  had  been  scrupulously  neutral ;  be  came  to  the 
throne  committed  to  neither  poHdcal  party.  His  pontificate  forms  a 
moment  of  transition  between  the  papacy  of  the  renaiannce  and  that 
of  the  counter-reformation.  There  was  already  a  party  in  the  Curia 
sealous  lor  reform  of  abuses  and  definition  of  doctrine,  and  thia  in  no 
illiberal  spirit.  .  •  .  The  Pope  himself  had  given  evidence  of  desire 
for  reform,  and  of  willingness  to  compass  this  by  a  coundL  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  linked  to  the  bad  old  times  .  .  •  his  own  life  had 
been  for  from  stainless ;  he  had  bastards  whom  he  recognised.    He 


It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  Charles  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  attempt  an  enterprise  which  we  are  permitted 
to  believe  was  nearer  his  heart  than  ever  the  war  with 
France.  This  was  the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa,  along 
the  coast  of  which  Spain  held  a  few  isolated  ports,  bnt 
which  vms  effectively  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors,  who 
were  intensely  hostile  to  the  Spaniards,  and  were  now  fast 
developing  the  piratical  instincts,  which  were  to  make  them, 
within  a  few  years,  the  terror  of  civilised  Europe — ^the 
'  scourge  of  Christendom.'  Algiers  especially,  fortified  by 
Barbai^Sssa  bnt  a  few  years  before,  was  already  winning  an 
evil  reputation.  The  enterprise  of  Charles,  if  it  could  have 
bad  a  snccessful  issue,  would  have  singularly  modified  the 
history  of  European  commerce.  After  its  ultimate  failure, 
Algiers  perfected  its  military  and  naval  organisation  till  it 
possessed  perhaps  ^  the  most  mobile  fighting  force  that  the 
'  world  has  seen.'  Mr.  Armstrong  describes  it  as  '  offering 
'  a  refage  to  the  adventurers,  the  criminals,  the  renegades 
'  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
'  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  and  acting  as  a  rallying- 
'  point  for  the  undisciplined  fanaticism  of  North  Africa.' 
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He  migbt  have  made  this  sentence  more  comprehensiTe. 
It  was  not  to  the  outcasts  of  the  Mediterranean  alone  that 
Algiers  opened  its  arms.  Several  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
pirate  chiefs  ware  English  renegades,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  France  and  the  Low  Countries  were  pro- 
portionately as  well  represented. 

The  Emperor's  first  attempt  on  Africa  was  crowned  with 
success.      In  May,  1535,  he  sailed  from  Barcelona;  at 
Oagliari  he  was  joined  by  Doria  with  the  gallejs  from 
Oenoa;  by  the  galleys  from  Naples  and  Sicily  on  which, 
more  especially^  the  African  pirates  pressed  yery  hearily; 
by  a  party  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  newly  established  at 
Malta  and  panting  for  Tengeance,  and  by  a  squadron  of 
caravels  from  Portugal,  making  common  cause  against  the 
infidel  and  the  enemy  of  trade.    The  army  landed  at  Fort 
Farina,  and  attacked  G(detta,  which,  after  a  stout  defence^ 
was  taken  by  storm,  when  '  the  whole  fieet  of  eighiy-two 
'  galleys  fell  into  the  yictors'  hands.'    As  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition — the   breaking  the  pirates'    power  of 
offence — had  been  thus  happily  accomplished,  it  was  resohed 
to  return.    The  attack  on  Tunis  itself  seemed  dangerooi 
and — ^in  comparison — unimportant.      Charles  himself  wai 
anxious  to  go    on    and   put  a   permanent    bar   on  the 
recrudescence  of  Tunisian  sea-power;  but  it  was  his  first 
campaign,  and,  in  the  presence  of  many  able  men  of  long 
experience,  he  did  not  Tenture  to  command.    Erentoallf, 
however,  they  yielded  to  his  wishes  and  began  liie  march  on 
Tunis,  twelye  miles  distant.    The  wells  were  eight  miles, 
and  Barbarossa,  in  command  of  the  defence,  moved  oat  to 
harass  the  advance.      It  was  a  terrible    march  for  the 
imperial  troops,  a  forecast  of  that  more  celebrated  march 
from  Alexandria  to  El  Bahmanieb  in  1798,  which  has  been 
loudly  vaunted  as  a  magnificent  feat  of  endurance  and 
discipline. 

As  they  moved  from  Goletta,  '  the  Spaniards  had  no 
'  transport,  and  the  very  guns  were  all  dragged  by  hand. .  •  • 

*  The  heat  was  terrific,  and  when  the  wells  were  reached 
^  some  preferred  to  die  by  them  rather  tban  rejoin  the  ranks ; 

*  others  steeped  their    shirts  in  tbe  trampled    mud  and 

*  sucked  them.'  Compared  with  the  heat  and  thirsty  tiie 
enemy  in  arms  was  a  trifle — as  Bonaparte  found  in  Ej;ypt^ 
and  the  clouds  of  horsemen,  led  by  Barbarossa  hiinsel^ 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  Spaniards'  serried  ranks. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  admiral  the  Christian  slaves  in  Tonis 
rose  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  wbidi  Charies 
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*«ntered  without  oppositioD.  There  he  was  stopped ;  for  thA 
armj,  rictorious  over  the  enemy,  was  perishing  by  sidmets. 
CSiarles  was  eager  to  push  on  to  Algiers,  whither  Barbarossa 
had  retired  with  the  few  remaining  galleys ;  but  it  was 
decided  that  nothing  farther  could  oe  done,  and  the  fleet 
retomed  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

As  it  happened — though  Charles  does  not  seem  to  haye 
known  it  tm  afterwards — the  blow  struck  at  Tunis  caused 
serious  embarrassment  to  his  old  enemy,  the  King  of 
France,  who  was  at  the  time  negotiating  an  alliance  with 
Solyman,  by  the  terms  of  which  a  combined  fleets  mostly 
Turk,  was  to  sweep  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Turkish  fleet  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  though 
the  alliance  went  forward,  Solyman's  efforts  had  to  be  made 
on  the  old  familiar  lines  through  Hungary,  where  they  had 
lio  practical  influence  on  the  s&uggle  oetween  Charles  and 
the  Sjng  of  France.  Several  years  passed  away.  War  with 
France  alternated  with  a  period  of  apparent  reconciliation 
and  friendship.  An  active  alHance  against  England  was 
suggested,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  whose 
zeal  foir  his  Church  was  but  a  factor  in  his  hatred  of  the 
murderer  of  his  kinsfolk.  But  Charles  would  none  of  it. 
To  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  seems  to  haye  had  the 
most  of  his  confldence  at  that  time,  he  said : — 

*  I  have  DO  intention  at  present  of  making  war  on  any  one  except 
the  Turk :  the  King  of  Fnnce  would  very  much  like  me  to  make 
war  on  England;  his  reason  I  do  not  know,  but  I,  for  my  own  part, 
do  not  wian  it.' 

And  again: — 

^  The  Cardinal  wishes  me,  on  the  one  band,  to  forbid  trade  widk 
the  King  of  England  as  a  sort  of  warning,  and,  on  the  other,  to  make 
war  on  him.  My  answer  is  that  I  know  full  well  what  war  means — 
that  it  is  easy  to  begin  and  not  k>  easjr  to  end.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  at  the  b^inning  I  should  have  plen^  of  companions,  but  not 
hew  long  thej  would  stay  bv  me.  If  his  Holiness  is  counselling 
such  enterprises^  it  is  because  he  is  far  distant  from  the  said  king ; 
were  he  as  near  him  as  I  am,  his  advice  might  be  very  diffexent.' 

Through  all,  Charles,  who  had  realised  the  danger  from 
which  the  capture  of  Tunis  had  delivered  him,  remained 
constant  to  the  idea  that  he  must  put  an  end  to,  or  must 
control,  the  Moorish  pirates,  whom  Barbarossa,  at  Algiers, 
was  again  raising  to  a  power.  Pending  freedom  from  the 
many  entanelements  which  held  him,  the  control  seemed 
the  easier  objective,  and  with  reasonable  hope  of  success  he 
cqpened  negotiations  with  Barbarossa.    Mr.  Armstrong  does 
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not  think  mach  of  the  morality  of  these,  thoagh  'their 
'  interest,'  he  says, '  is  undoubted.'  But  into  such  a  questkm 
morality  scarcely  enters.  Barbarossa  was,  as  Mr.  Armstrcmg 
qdls  him,  a  *  naval  eondotUere^*  who  had  accepted  the  suie- 
rainty  of  the  Porte  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril.  He  bad 
astablished  himself  at  Algiers,  and  claimed  the  Saltan's  pro- 
tection. But  he  was  as  free  to  leave  the  Sultan's  serrioe  as 
any  other  soldier  of  fortune.  Doria,  a  (Genoese,  had  quitted 
the  sendee  of  the  French  king  to  accept  that  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  equally  open  to  Barbarossa^  a  Greek 
renegade,  to  do  likewise. 

But  the  value  that  Barbarossa  might  be  to  the  Emperor's 
cause  was  very  dear.  All  practical  danger  from  a  Franco- 
Turkish  allianoe  would  be  done  away  with.  The  united 
squadrons  of  Qenoa  and  Algiers  would  give  Charles  the 
undisputed  comnumd  of  the  western  basin ;  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily  would  be  relieved  from  the  raids  of 
pirates,  and  the  Spanish  Moors  would  be  deprived  of  the 
succour  of  their  African  relations.  From  1538  to  1541 
these  negotiations  went  on,  and  were,  to  Barbarossa,  merely 
a  question  of  self-interest.  It  was  proposed  that»  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Emperor,  he  should  be  king  of  Tunis  and  its  pro- 
vince ;  that  he  was  to  release  all  Spanish  captives,  an^  in 
command  of  the  Algerine  galleys,  to  serve  the  Emperor 
affainst  France  or  Venice.  It  was  on  the  actual  possession 
01  Tunis  that  the  negotiations  hung  fire  and  ultimatdy 
&iled.  Barbarossa  insisted  on  its  being  handed  over  f^ 
once.  The  Knights,  now  of  Malta,  protested  against  this ; 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  not  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and 
good  faith  of  the  renegade,  and  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  having  him  as  a  near  neighbour.  Charles  fdso  felt 
bound  to  provide  for  the  friendly  Bey,  who  had  been  i^ 
pointed  by  him  after  the  capture  of  the  town ;  and  Barba- 
rossa, becoming  impatient,  refused  longer  dalliance  and 
went  to  Constantinople  to  convince  the  Sultan  of  the  fiblse- 
hood  of  all  reports  of  his  contemplated  treason. 

So,  negotiation  having  failed  him,  Charles  reverted  to 
purpose  of  war,  and  in  October,  1 541,  he  safled  for 
with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  determined  to  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  piracy  and  the  Turkish  sea-power  in  the 
western  basin.  Of  bis  success  there  seemed  no  doubt 
His  force  was,  at  least,  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had 
taken  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  in  the  absence  of  Barbarossa, 
was  known  to  be  but  weakly  garrisoned.  Doria,  indeed, 
warned  him  of  the  danger  of  undertaking  such  an  ex- 
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pedition  so  late  in  the  season,  when  bad  weather  miffht 
be  expected ;  but  Charles  had  now  more  confidence  in  him- 
self and  probablj  thonght  his  yeteran  adnser  either  a 
croaker  or  something  worse.  So,  on  October  23 — which, 
before  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  was  reallj  ten  days 
later — ^the  troops,  to  the  nnmber  of  20,000,  were  put  on 
shore  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Algiers.  Thej  had  but  few 
guns,  few  horses,  and  took  not  more  than  three  days'  pro- 
yisions.  On  the  24th  thej  occupied  the  high  nound  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  and  the  assault  was  ordered  for  the  next 
morning. 

'But  during  tbe  night  a  tempest,  with  tonrents  of  cold  rain,  struck 
the  ^Miiush  armj.  Tents  were  blown  down,  the  fuses  of  the  arque* 
buses  wetted,  the  ammunition  soaked.  •  .  .  The  whole  of  the  25Ui 
the  storm  raged,  and  ships  and  galleys  were  dashed  upon  the  coast 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  now  marched  down  his 
whole  force  mmi  the  higher  ground.' 

Many  of  the  men  were  killed  in  a  sortie  by  the  garrison, 
many  more  in  the  retreat  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Matifu, 
under  which  Doria  sought  to  presenre  a  remnant  of  the 
fleet;  others  were  lost  at  sea  on  the  return  yoyage  in  a 
succeeding  gale,  and  the  expedition  ended  in  loss  of  prestige 
and  material  power.  The  blame  of  the  disaster  was,  of 
course,  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Emperor ;  nnjustly,  in 
Mr.  Armstrong's  opinion,  for 

*  the  expedition  was  postponed  by  ayoidable  dekiy  on  the  part  of  his 
subordinates,  and  Doria*s  unreadiness  was  not  entirely  unintentionaL 
If  Charles  had  deferred  the  campaign  till  the  foUowing  year,  the 
expenses  of  preparation  would  haye  been  sacrificed,  and  could  scarcely 
haye  been  proyided  a  second  time.' 

He  does  not  seem  to  recognise  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
commander*in<-chief,  and  especially  when  that  commander- 
in-chief  is  also  Emperor,  to  see  that  his  subordinates  do  not 
make  ayoidable  dcdays.  That  Charles  gained  in  personal 
reputation  may  be  admitted,  and  that  the  salyation  of  the 
force  from  total  annihilation  was  due  to  his  calm  courage 
and  cheerfulness ;  but  without  altering  the  fieu^t  that  neither 
fleet  nor  army  had  any  business  to  be  where  it  was  on  what 
was,  yirtually,  Noyember  4. 

It  was  simply  human  nature  that  Solyman  and  Barbarossa 
should  wish  to  retaliate  on  the  Emperor,  and  an  alliance 
with  Francis,  in  which  the  Pope  also  joined,  gaye  them  the 
opportunity.  In  1543  the  Sultan  in  person  marched  on 
Yienna,  and  Barbarossa  brought  an  enormous  fleet  into 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  rayaged  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
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joined  the  French  at  Marseilles,  and  hud  siege  to  Nice. 
This  the  allies  took  and  burnt,  bnt,  on  the  approach  of  tiie 
Imperial  army,  they  retired  to  Toulon  whidi,  'throughout 

*  the  winter  was  the  unhallowed  market  for  the  sale  of  the 

*  population  of  Nice  whom  Barbarossa  had  carried  off  fiB 
'  slaves.  In  the  early  spring  the  corsair  sailed  homewards, 
'  stripping  the  Italian  coasts  of  their  inhabitants.'  He  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  14,000  of  them ;  how  many  weie 
slain,  how  many  more — women  and  children — died  of  want 
consequent  on  the  desolation  of  their  country  by  the  ally  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Most  Christian  King,  was  not  even  estmiated. 

Of  the  conquest  of  America,  Mr.  Armstrong  says  hat 
little,  though  he  enumerates  the  provinces  that,  at  the  time 
of  Charles's  abdication,  'were  established  and  organised 
'  possessions  of  the  Castilian  Crown.'  The  subject  is  quite 
too  vast  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  episode,  and  at  the  same 
t^ne  it  hangs  on  the  reign  by  the  mere  concurrence  of 
dates.*  But  what  does  bdong  to  Charles,  what  Mr.  Ann- 
strong  lavs  due  stress  on,  is  the  part  which  he  took  in 
settling  the  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces  and 
the  organisation  of  their  government.  More  especially  does 
he  commend  the  commercial  policy  which  Charles  desired 
to  have  followed. 

^  It  is  surprising/  he  says,  *  that  <Mie  who  never  learnt  mathemstioi 
till  he  was  over  thirty  should  have  possessed  a  clearer  and  mon 
modem  view  of  the  monetary  conditions  of  colonial  trade  than  die 
expert  representatives  of  Spanish  commerce.  If  the  whole  trade  of 
Spanish  America  were  forced  to  converge  upon  a  single  Spanish  port; 
if  the  indolence  of  the  coloniBts  were  artificially  fostered,  to  preMtre 
the  agricultural  and  manufiicturing  monopolies  of  the  mother  conntry ; 
if  the  cupidity  of  all  maritime  powers  were  attraeted  to  ill-defended 
ports  and  galleons  lumbering  <dong  familiar  ocean  roads;  if  wholeiile 
snuggling  was  to  prove  the  only  vent  to  save  colonial  disaffiKtkm 
from  explosion — ^all  this  was  at  least  no  &ult  of  Charles.  Had  he 
been  the  absolute  monarch  that  he  is  often  represented,  Amerioa 
would  have  been  thrown  open  at  least  to  his  empire,  if  not  to  Bun^' 

This  is,  indeed,  claiming  for  Charles  a  high  positicm 
among  political  economists,  for  no  one  else,  either  in  his 
lifetime  or  for  near  two  centuries  after  his  death,  realised 
that  freedom  of  trade  is  the  well-head  of  commercial 
prosperity  and  national  wealth. 

*  It  has,  too,  been  very  ably  and  fully  treated  in  Sir  Arthox 
Helps's  great — tiiough  not  popular — work,  a  new  edition  of  which, 
annotated,  in  accordance  with  modem  accessions  of  knowledge,  bf 
Oppenheim,  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 
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The  perpetnallj  recnrriiig  Frencb  ^ars,  with  their  alier- 
Bating  periods  of  Tictoiy  and  defeat^  and  the  freanent 
reomdescence  of  brawls  and  nnqniet  in  Germanj,  whicn  fill 
np  such  a  lai^e  part  of  Charles's  reign,  have  a  wearisome 
resemblance  to  the  march  ronnd  of  the  armies  of  a 
theatre ;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  where  they  begin  or 
where  they  end,  what  they  spring  from,  what  they  tend  to. 
This  excessive  neyer-enoing  tnrmoil  might  easily  be  sup- 
posed, and  in  fact  has  b^n  very  generally  snpposed,  to 
explain  the  &ct  that  at  a  little  over  fifty  Charles  was  a 
wom^ont  old  man,  praying  for  rest^  and  actually  abdicating 
his  throne  to  retire  to  a  monastery.  It  has  been  a  stock 
instance  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  of  the  unsatisfying 
character  of  earthly  greatness.  Mr.  Armstrong  does  not 
find  it  in  his  province  to  affirm  or  deny  any  of  these  abstract 
reflexions,  but  he  shows  in  a  way  which  any  one  can  under- 
stand, that  Charles's  early  breaxdown  was  due  to  perfectly 
natural  causes,  causes  which  would  have  acted  perhaps 
even  more  markedly  had  the  great  emperor  been  leading  a 
life  of  ideal  ease  and  comfort.  He  had  an  enormous  appe- 
tite^  and  no  self-restraint  at  table.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a 
drunkard,  but  this  would  seem  to  have  been  due  to  Vtte 
strength  of  his  head,  for  his  potations  were  practically 
unlimited.  He  is  described  as  '  emptying  five  times  during 
'  dinner  a  flagon  containing  nearly  a  qu^  of  Bhine  wine.' 
And  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Armstrong  says  :— 

*  His  aelf-indulgenoe  at  table  marks  a  curious  contradiction  in  his 
character.  His  general  power  of  self-control  was  from  the  first 
notorious,  yet  over  his  appetite  he  had  no  more  command  than  has 
a  greedy  child.  To  tlus  he  deliberately  sacrificed  his  life.  When 
tertured  by  gout  he  would  obey  his  doctors  and  do  eveiything  to  geit 
weU.  When  once  recovered  he  lived  as  though  he  could  never  be  ill 
again,  returning  to  the  highly  spiced  dishes,  the  disgusttog  sausages, 
•the  forbidden  fish,  the  early  morning  draughts  of  ale  which  had  been 
placed  outside  the  window  for  the  fros^  night  to  cool.  The  five- 
o'clock  beer  was  followed  by  a  bowl  of  chicken  broth,  improved  by 
milk,  sugar,  and  ^ices.  At  midday  he  ate  a  heavy  dinner^^ — roast 
mutton,  for  instance,  succeeding  large  slices  of  beef,  &>lIowed  in  turn 
by  braised  hare  and  that  by  chicken — all,  as  writes  a  Venetian  envoy, 
being  bolted,  for  he  could  not  chew.  After  vespers  he  would  take  a 
hasty  snack,  while  midnight  closed  upon  a  substantial  supper.' 

It  was  thus  not  only  the  quantity  he  ate>  but  the  manner  of 
eating,  which  was  prejudicial  to  health.  He  was  not  able 
to  chew  his  food  by  reason  of  the  protrusion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  a  malformation  which  has  been  the  inheritance  of 
many  generations  of  his  fii^mily,  and  attained,  perhaps,  its 
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exfareme  developement  in  the  second  Charles,  the  last  of  the 
Habsbarg  kings  of  Spain*  It  does  not  call  for  medical 
science  to  foretell  the  re«nlt.  Given  the  fiMsts  that  he  SToided 
exercise^  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  shorelling  huge  sUbi 
of  beef,  mntton,  and  other  flesh  meat  into  his  stomach  two 
or  three  times  a  daj,  and  of  diluting  the  gastric  jniees  with 
several  gallons  of  wine  or  beer,  the  wonder  is  that  Ids 
constitution  was  not  worn  out  long  before  he  was  fif  tj,  not 
that,  before  he  was  fifty-five,  he  had  determined  to  make 
over  his  responsibilities  to  his  successors* 

But  having  so  determined,  he  prepared  for  it  with  the 
care  and  exactitude  that  had  long  been  habitual  to  him. 
The  succession  to  the  Austrian  territories  had  been  settled 
many  years  before  on  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who,  in  1531, 
had  been  elected  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  llius  recognised 
as  the  future  emperor.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  lat^,  the 
relations  between  the  brothers  were  not  so  cordial,  and 
Charles  was  anxious  to  revert  to  the  dynastic  principle 

*  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Habsburgs  should  be  primanlj 

*  in  one  hand.'  He  proposed  that  his  son  Philip  should  be 
nominated  as  Ferdinand's  successor  instead  of  Ferdinand's 
son  Maximilian.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Habsbmg 
policy  this  would  probably  have  been  the  best.  He  coold 
foresee  that  the  Empire,  descending  in  the  junior  branch 
of  the  family,  must  necessarily  lose  its  European  signifi- 
cance and  become  more  purely  German  than  ever;  that 
the  two  lines  of  Habsburgs  would  inevitablv  drift  apart, 
and  leave  France  at  liberty  to  strike  at  either.  But  by 
1661  the  proposed  change  was  quite  impossible.  Ferdinand 
was  not  wilung  to  make  it,  Maximilian  was  not  willing, 
and  above  all  the  Germans — who  hated  the  Spaniards  aid 
detested  Philip— were  not  willing.  So  the  permanent 
division  of  the  fii^mily  had  to  be  accepted.  The  rest  of  his 
wide-spreading  territories— Spain,  Italy,  Burgundy  wiUi  the 
Netherlands — descended  to  Philip.  On  the  settlement  of 
these  last  Mr.  Armstrong  has  much  to  say,  and  his  chapter 
on  their  administration  and  the  causes  leading  to  their 
later  revolt  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  interesting  in 
these  interesting  volumes : — 

*  The  rule  of  Charles  in  the  Netherlands,'  he  says,  *  is  the  brightest 
feature  in  his  troubled  reign.  ...  He  left  them  a  nation,  or  nearly  a 
nation.  .  .  .  When  the  provinces  first  resisted  Philip,  they  appeuad 
to  the  institutions  of  his  father;  they  claimed  due  influence  for  the 
Council  of  State  which  was  his  creation ;  they  preased  the  summoof 
of  the  Estates-General  which  owed  their  maturity  to  him,  and  whiA 
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under  him  bad  become  the  recognised  expression  of  popular  desires. 
If  they  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Philip's  foreign  soldiery,  they 
ooold  rely  for  their  defence  on  the  gendarmerie  which  he  had 
oiganised.  .  .  •  The  very  noble  who  was  to  lead  the  national  revolt 
was  he  whom,  above  all  others^  Charles  had  delighted  to  honour.* 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  there  were,  nevertheless,  breakers 
ahead,  rocks  on  which  the  ship  of  state,  wanting  careful 
mlotage,  might  very  well  be  endangered.  At  one  time 
Charles  contemplated  establishing  his  Burgundian  inherit 
tance  as  a  middle  kingdom  between  France  and  G(ermany 
iinder  a  separate  government;  but  Mr.  Armstrong  shows 
that,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  setting  aside  the 
natural  ordar  of  succession,  the  Netherlanders  themselves 
would  have  objected  to  it,  as  depriving  them  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  they  were  likely  to  derive  from  being 
sobjecte  of  the  King  of  Spain  who  was  also  King  of 
England.    And  after  all — 

*  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  personality  than  policy  that  was  at  &ult. 
Had  Philip  been  Charles,  or  Mary  been  Elizabeth,  or  Margaret  of 
Parma  Mmj  of  Hungary,  history  might  have  been  very  different  It 
was  not  Charles  and  Miuy,  but  Philip  and  Alba,  who,  even  before  the 
Emperor's  abdication,  proposed  to  import  the  alcabala  into  the 
Netherlands  and  permanently  establish  a  Spanish  garrison.  The 
rdigious  edicts  of  Philip  might  be  identical  with  those  of  Charles,  but 
in  &  reign  ijt  the  latter  religious  pari^  had  not  yet  been  reoognised 
by  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  nor  had  the  legislation  of  the  early  years  of 
Charles  IX.  in  France  nutde  at  least  the  idea  of  toleration  a  common- 
place.* 

And  so  Charles  went  to  his  retirement  at  Yuste,  bequeath- 
ing to  his  son,  in  addition  to  the  vast  dominions,  letters  of 
advice  as  a  guide  to  his  future  conduct.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  these  letters,  now  patent,  embody  all  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  father  had  to  teach  the  son  9  When  we  consider 
how  the  diplomacy  of  Charles's  successor  kept  France  for 
forty  years  involved  in  that  sanguinary  civil  war  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Europe,  except  that  still 
bloodier  war  which  devastated  Germany  dunng  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  fiwcy  is  not  altogether 
foolish  which  suggests  t^t  the  wars  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Guises — Uie  so-c^ed  wars  of  religion — were  the 
outcome  of  a  secret  counsel  given  by  Charles  to  his  son 
as  King  of  Spain?  During  l^e  reign  of  Charles  war  with 
France  was  the  rule,  as  it  was  again  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  French  were 
too  busy  fighting  each  otiier.    The  advantage  which  might 
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ottierwise  have  accrued  to  S^n  was  nnllified  br  the  rerdt 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  impossibUiirf  of  crashing  it  bj  a 
Power  so  hopelesslj  weak  at  sea ;  bat  to  the  stoat  hearts 
and  dogged  coarage  of  the  Netherlanders,  no  less  than  to  the 
narrow-minded  bat  tenacious  bigotrj  of  Philip,  it  miiat  be 
imputed  that  France,  torn  to  pieces  hj  the  deyerly  nursed 
intestine  feuds,  was  not  partitioned  between  the  Habsburgs 
and  the  Goises. 
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AsT.  IL—Sir  Walter  SeotPs  MinstreUg  of  the  Bcoitish 
Border.  Edited  bj  T.  F.  Hsndebsov.  4  Tola.  Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood,  1902. 

T  is  always  pleasant  to  welcome  a  thing  worth  doing  that 
has  been  reallj  well  done ;  and  well  done  in  all  senses 
is  this  edition  of  the  famons  '  Border  Minstrelsy.'    ICate- 
rialljy  the  book,  which  doselj  resembles  the  '  Edinburgh  * 
StoTenson,  is  what  it  should  be :  not  inaccessible  in  price, 
T8t  too  costly  for  popnlar  sale — ^a  book,  in  short,  for  book- 
loyers,  and  it  is  oiur  book-loYors  who  care  for  primitiYe 
popular  literatare«    The  work  that  appealed  to  generations 
of  Border  raiders  and  riders  appeals  now  onlj  to  the  elect, 
to  those  who  reallj  know  when  thej  see  it  the  force  and 
sincerity  of  unsophisticated  poetry,  and  who  can  find  a 
document  of  living  interest  even  in  the  dull  stretohes  of 
rhyming  prose  which  too  often  set  about  the  brief  and 
trenclumt  stansas  where  tiie  sons  suddenly  takes  fire.    Out 
of  eyery  ten  readers  who  wUl  hare  a  Ime  enjoyment  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  Keate  and  Shelley,  even  of  Spenser 
and  Chaucer,  scarcely  one  will  feel  the  attraction  of  ^  Jamie 
'  Telfer '  and  ^  Eanmont  Willie.'    Contemporary  verse  has 
always  crushing  odds  in  ito  fiiyour,  and  accompUshed  work 
of  whateyer  generation  easily  wins  ito  way.     We  are  aU  of 
us  centuries  nearer  to  Chaucer,  the  sdiolar  and  the  courtier, 
than  to  the  old  crowder  or  minstrel  who  sang  of  these  hard- 
fisted,  hard-h^ided,  moss-trooping  bandita  or  wardens  of  the 
marches.    Here  and  there  these  old  ballads  will  find  a  kind 
of  natural  audience  in  the  wholly  unliterary ;  a  schoolmaster 
may  discoyer  that  some  youth  whose  only  reading  is  Hawley 
Smart  or  Whyte  Mdville,  and  not  much  of  either,  will  show 
a  sudden  zeal  for  such  a  composition  as  ^  Sir  Patrick  Spens.' 
But,  upon  the  whole,  an  editor  of  early  ballads  may  put 
out  of  sight  altogether  the  great  mass  of  the  book-buying 
or  book-readine  public,  and  lay  his  account  with  those  who 
dimense  with  Sue  circtdating  library. 

This  class — almost  the  oi^y  suryiying  aristocracy — ^has  a 
good  right  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Henderson.  With  his 
great  knowl^ge  of  the  subject  he  might  naturally  have 
aspired  to  publish  a  collection  on  his  own  account,  and  yery 
probably  he  may  yet  do  so.  But  for  the  present  he  has 
preferr^  to  edit  Scott,  and  the  serrice  is  greater.  The 
*  Minstrelsy '  is  one  of  the  two  classics  in  its  kind,  and  if  it 
did  not,  like  Percy's  'Reliques,'  make  a  new  epoch  in 
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litermiy  taste,  it  did  what  was  better — it  made  Soott 
Superfidallj,  one  mar  say  that  the  sacoess  of  this  publict- 
ticm  was  what  finally  decided  him  to  make  literature  hit 
professioii,  as  it  also  (less  fortanatelj)  threw  him  into  the 
partnership  witti  BaUant^ne*  Bat  essentially  and  intrinsi- 
cally this  book,  more  than  any,  perhaps,  in  all  literature, 
reTeUs  to  stndy  the  making  of  a  great  writer.  Mr.  Hender- 
son's serrices  are  these.  He  gives  ns,  in  a  new  and  admir- 
able form,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  books  for  those  who 
enjoy  it ;  he  shows  ns  by  curefdl  collation  the  amomit  of 
alteration  which  Soott  introdnced  in  handling  his  material, 
and  enables  ns  in  this  way  to  gain  a  sidelight  on  Scotf  • 
theories  of  style ;  and  la&ftly,  by  his  comment  on  Scotf  • 
hisUmcal  pre&ces,  he  reveals  how  mnch  the  scholar  in  Soott 
was  led  (and  often  misled)  by  the  novelist's  instinct.  Like 
his  own  '  Antiqnaiy '  he  was  prone  to  see  proof  of  what  lie 
wished  to  beUeve;  and  Monkbams  had  all  the  noveHefs 
eagerness  to  associate  the  known  with  the  nnoertain ;  to 
miJce  familiar  and  beloved  places  the  scene  of  great  happen- 
ings, and  to  claim  for '  kent  folk '  a  kinship  with  the  heroei 
of  romance.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  well,  before  passing  to  the 
primary  interest  of  tiie  book  as  a  classic  collection  <^  ballad 
poetry,  to  deal  with  the  secondary  interest  of  the  light 
thrown  on  Scotfs  literary  methods,  both  as  editor  and  as 
author. 

On  the  question  as  to  what  fhnctions  an  editor  of  ballad 
literature  should  exercise,  controversy  has  been  sharp,  since 
Bitson  belaboured  Percy  for  his  interpolations  and  altoi^ 
tions  upon  the  older  texts.  In  this  disagreement  of  the 
doctors  it  is  needless  to  decide ;  one  need  only  mark  Scotf  • 
attitude.  He  approved,  with  certain  reservations,  Percy'i 
method ;  nor  could  he  well  do  otherwise.  If  it  be  a  sin  to 
alter  originals,  then  no  poet  is  to  be  trusted  in  such  a 
matter,  and  Scott  altered,  embdlished,  and  sometimei 
glorified ;  as  Bums  before  him,  with  even  a  rarer  instinct, 
had  again  and  again  trans  figtured  by  a  touch.  And  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  when  the  reviser  is  a  Scott  or  a  Burns  all 
the  world  may  well  be  thankful  for  these  tran^ressiona 
When,  however,  the  editor  who  undertakes  the  business  (A 
*  retienching  and  improving '  his  materials  so  as  (in  Sootf i 
phrase)  ^to  bring  tiiem  nearer  to  the  taste  of  his  own 
'  period '  is  a  man  of  no  more  distinguished  a  poetic  gift 
than  Percy,  then  there  is  plainly  something  to  be  said  to 
Bitson ;  and  Mr.  Henderson,  educated  in  the  severe  and 
almost  pedantic  tradition  of  modem  scholarship,  showi 
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plainly  enough  a  gmdge  against  the  amiable  bishop.  Bat 
he  has  no  superstitious  Teneration  for  the  '  traditional ' 
texty  as  is  shown^  for  example,  by  his  notes  on  ^  The  Young 
^  Tamlane.'  The  prime  authorities  for  this  ballad  are  the 
Herd  and  Glenriddell  M3S.  Bat  ia  Johnson*s  *  Scots 
*  Musical  Museum  *  there  appeared  a  copy  of  this  ballad 
contributed  by  Bums,  which  contains  certain  yerses  not 
found  in  the  earlier  forms ;  and  these  Mr.  Henderson,  with 
every  justification,  conjectures  to  be  Burns's  own  work.  Per 
centra  Scott  himself  mentions  that  he  is  ^  enabled  to  add 
^  seyeral  verses  of  beauty  and  interest  •  •  •  in  consequence 
'  of  a  copy  obtained  from  a  gentleman  residing  near  Lang- 
<  holm,  which  is  said  to  be  very  ancient,  though  the  diction 
'  is  somewhat  of  a  modern  cast.'  There  is  extant  a  letter 
to  Laidlaw,  in  which  he  remarks  on  these  stanzas  'got 
'  through  the  intervention  of  Lady  Dalkeith/  and  inquires 
if  Ettrick  keeps  any  memory  of  a  *  poetical  schoolmaster  or 
'  clergyman ' '  capable  of  giving  a  coat  of  modem  varnish  to 
'  this  old  ballad  9  *  Here,  now,  are  the  stanzas  as  Scott 
prints  them^  which  describe  how  the  Lady  Janet  went  out 
on  Halloween  night,  and  won  back  her  lover  fix>m  amongst 
the  &iry  cavalcade : — 

'  Oloomy^  gloomy  was  the  night 
And  eiry  woe  the  way^ 
Aefair  Janets  in  her  green  mantle ^ 
To  Miles  Cross  she  did  gae. 

*  The  heavens  were  black,  the  night  was  dark, 

And  dreaiy  was  the  place ; 
Bat  Janet  stood,  with  eager  wish, 
Her  lover  to  embrace. 

*  Betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 

A  north  wind  tore  the  bent ; 
And  straight  she  heard  strange  elritch  souadi 
Upon  l£at  wind  which  went. 

*  About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night, 

She  heard  the  bridles  ring  ; 
And  Janet  was  as  glad  o*  that, 
As  any  earthly  thing, 

'  Their  oaten  pipes  blew  wond'rous  shrill, 

The  hemlock  small  blew  clear ; 
And  loader  notes  irom  hemlock  large 

And  bog-reed,  struck  the  ear ; 
Bat  solemn  soands,  or  sober  thought?, 
The  fairies  cannot  bear* 
vol*.  OXOVII,  HO.  COOOIV.  X 
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'  They  sing,  inspired  with  love  and  jojr, 
Like  skylarks  in  the  air ; 
Of  solid  sense,  or  thought  that's  graVe, 
Tou'U  find  no  traces  there. 

'  Fair  Janet  stood,  with  mind  unmoved, 

The  dreary  heath  upon ; 
And  louder,  louder,  wax*d  the  sound 
As  they  came  riding  on. 

*  Will-o'-Wisp  before  them  went, 
Sent  forth  a  twinkling  light ; 
And  soon  she  saw  the  Fairy  bands 
All  riding  in  her  sight. 

'  And  first  gaed  by  the  blacky  black  iteed^ 
And  then  gaed  by  the  brown ; 
But/oat  she  gript  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  pu*d  the  rider  down. 

^  She  pu'd  him  frae  thje  milk-white  steed, 

And  loot  the  bridle  fa' ; 
And  up  there  raise  an  erlish  cry — 
"  He's  won  amang  us  a' ! " ' 

The  three  stanzas  italicised  are  all  additions  made  in 
Bums's  copy,  and  with  the  last  stanza  we  return  to  the  Qlen- 
riddell  MS.  The  others  are  from  the  '  gentleman  residing 
^  near  Langholm/  and  Mr.  Henderson  has  a  right  to  say 
that  Scott  in  inserting  them  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  'got  by  Lady  Dalkeith.'  Courtesy  to  a  lady, 
combined  with  allegiance  to  the  chiefs  of  his  house,  were  too 
mnch  for  his  judgement.  Taken  together,  the  additions  to 
this  baJlad  show  better  than  any  argument  what  is  justifiable 
and  what  not.  To  amend  like  Bums  is  to  glorif  j ;  to  em- 
bellish like  the  gentleman  from  Langholm  is  to  disfigure. 

Emendation  or  sophistication,  call  it  which  one  wiD,  is, 
however,  not  often  on  this  scale.  Scott's  work,  now  (thanks 
to  Mr.  Henderson)  for  the  first  time  traceable,  oonsiBts 
mainly  in  small  verbal  alterations^  such  as  this  stanza 
in  *  The  Raid  of  the  Beidswire  *  shows : — 

'  The  Armestranges  that  aye  hae  been 

A  hardie  house,  but  not  a  hail, 
The  Blliots*  honour  to  maintaine 
Brought  doon  the  lave  o'  Liddesdale.' 

Here  the  MSS.  read  ^  Brought  in  the  rest  of  Liddesdale.' 
As    Scott  observes  in  his  ^  Lifcroductory  BemarkSj'  'the 

*  excessive  passion  for  alliteration,  which  formed  a  rule  of 

*  Saxon  poetry,  was  also  retained  in  the  Scottish  poems  of  a 
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'more  elevated  nahure;'  and  in  so  loose  asd  scantOj 
xlijmed  a  form  as  the  bidlad  stanza,  this  device  is  absolutelj, 
needed  to  give  the  effect  of  verse.  Here,  therefore,  and  in  a 
hnndred  ottier  places,  we  find  Scott  intrpdricing  it  with  good 
effect,  and  readj  here  as  elsewhere  to  justify  his  alteration 
on  the  ground  that  popular  ignorance  of  metrical  art  had 
occasioned  the  poems  to  lapse  from  their  original  form,  so 
that  in  his  alteration  he  was  probably  restoring  the  old 
words  rather  than  substituting  new  ones.  For  Scott 
believed,  as  Mr.  Henderson  also  believes,  that  each  ballad 
had  its  original  deviser,  and  was  in  no  sense  the  product  of 
'  folk  &nc7,'  or  joint  authorship,  except  in  so  &r  as  the 
rubbed  and  defaced  coin  shows  tne  popular  contribution  to 
mintage. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  minutelv  his  alterations, 
but  a  few  may  be  shown.  Here  are,  to  begin  with,  a  couple 
where  his  instinct  seems  to  err.  In  '  The  Outlaw  Murray  ' 
Herd's  MS.  gives  the  threat  of  the  king's  messenger  thus : — 

'  Hell  hang  your  meny  men  pair  to  pair 
In  ony  place  where  he  may  them  see.    . 
There  will  nevir  a  Murray,  after  thysel), 
Have  land  in  Ettricke  Forest  frie." 

Scott  substitutes  for  the  first  couplet— 

'  He'll  loose  yon  blnidhound  Borderers 
Wi*  fire  and  sword  to  follow  thee,* 

lines  which  seem  to  have  a  modem 'ring.  But  there  is  a 
much  worse  case  in '  Katharine  Janfarie,'  where  he  had  this 
fragment  to  work  on  :•— 

'Now  . 

And  swords  fiew  in  the  skies, 
And  droop  and  drowsie  wflis  the  blood 
Ran  onr  yon  lilly  braes.* 

Scott  writes  it  up,  with  spirit  enough — 

'  Then  whingers  fiew  frae  gentles*  sides 

And  swords  fiew  frae  the  shea's, 
And  red  and  rosy  was  the  blood 
Ban  down  the  lilly  braep.*  ^ 

*  Droop  and  drowsie,'  with  its  suggestion  of  the  thick,  slow- 
trickling  stream,  was  surely  a  phrase  to  kieep.  But  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  note  the  thick-strewn  excellences  than 
these  rare  infelicities.  In  Uie  first  and  jierhaps  the  best 
ballad  in  the  collection,  '  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  Seott  has  been 
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buBj.    He  has  added,  in  order  to  complete  the  story,  the 


•  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  BMNn, 
The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
'Tifl  t£>u  maun  bring  her  hame,* 

and  one  may  note  in  passing  what  a  charm  this  trick  of 
repetition  always  had  for  Scott,  as  is  evidenced  by  hii 
alterations  as  well  as  by  his  own  poetry.  He  has  introduced 
it  again  where  the  MSS.  begin  a  stanza^  '  They  hadnasailed 
'  a  league  on  the  sea/  But  this  verse  owes  a  more  essential 
beanty  to  Scott,  since  he  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  second 
conplet,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  poem : — 

'  They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 
A  league  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 
And  gnrly  grew  the  sea.' 

It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  borrowing,  after  the  maker's 
common  fashion,  from  another  ballad,  the  'Daemon- 
*  Lover ' : — 

'  The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud. 

And  the  levin  filled  her  e'e ; 
And  waesome  wailed  the  snaw-white  sprites 
Upon  the  gurlie 


'  The  Lochmaben  Harper,*  too,  owes  a  deal  to  this  minstrel- 
editor  ;  many  verbal  emendations,  and  two  capital  stanzas, 
of  which  one  may  be  quoted : — 

'  Now  all  this  while  in  merry  Carlisle, 
The  harper  harped  to  hie  and  law, 
And  the  fiend  dought  they  do  but  listen  him  to, 
Until  that  the  day  began  to  daw.' 

That  has  nnmistakeably  the  elastic  and  ringing  tread  of 
Scott's  own  gallant  verse ;  the  makers  of  the  ballads  were 
for  the  most  part  clumsy-gaited  by  comparison ;  and  yet  it 
comes  in  harmoDioosly.  In  *  Eonmont  Willie,'  where  the 
same  high-spirited  step  is  audible  almost  throughout,  we 
have  no  means  of  checking  Scott's  alterations ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Henderson  observes,  when  the  descendant  of  Wat  of  Harden 
had  the  chronicle  of  his  ancestor's  deeds  before  him,  he 
could  iU  keep  his  hands  off  it.  We  may  be  thai^dul 
enough  to  have  ^  the  Einmont '  as  Scott  left  rather  than 
as  he  found  him ;  his  irons  ^  play  clang '  the  louder  on  Bed 
Bowan's  back,  and  Buccleuch's  trumpet  blows  the  more 
merrily  *  O  whae  dare  meddle  wi'  meP '    But  this  is  ground 
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for  conjecture ;  it  remains  to  point  oat  the  best  of  all  the 
things  that  Scott  as  the  reviser  certainly  did  for  ns.  In  ^  Helen 
'  of  Kirkconnell ' — a  poem  in  which  the  nameless  maker  rises 
to  an  intensity  that  Scott  himself  never  attained — Scott  con- 
tributed the  lasfc  line  but  one  of  the  exquisite  closing  verse— ^ 

*  I  wifih  I  were  where  Helen  lies  1 
Night  and  daj  on  me  she  cries ; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skiea^ 
For  her  sake  thiat  died  for  me.' 

One  stroke  like  this  amply  atones  for  his  complaisance  to 
the  feelings  of  Lady  Dalkeith,  and  the  defect  in  critical 
instinct  which  allowed  him  to  include  three  forgeries — one 
of  them  very  well  worth  inclusion  among  the  professed 
imitations — by  his  friend  Surtees. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  schooling  for  this  belated  minstrel 
was  afford^  by  such  work ;  what  an  admirable  off-set  this 
rough,  crude,  passionate  poetry,  with  its  close  adherence  to 
the  language  of  common  life,  made  to  all  the  *  graceful  and 
*  elegant '  contemporary  work  which  Scott^  after  his  fiwhion, 
regarded  with  undue  leniency.  Not  only  was  it  a  counter-  * 
poise  to  the  Joanna  Baillies  and  the  rest,  but  also  to  tiie 
fiuitastic  extravagances  of  the  Gterman  ballads  which  so  fired 
his  imagination.  These  Border  poets  were  rooted  deep  in 
the  common  facts  of  life ;  and  whenever  Scott  attained  to 
his  very  best  in  verse,  he  was  not  far  from  the  Border  style. 
'  Fhmd  Maisie,'  '  The  Battle  of  Harkw,'  '  Bonny  Dundee,' 
•the  'Coronach,'  the  snatches  of  verse  given  to  Meg 
lierrilies,  Davie  Gellatley,  and  Madge  Wildfire— in  a  word, 
Scott's  lyrics  and  lyrical  narrative — are  better  and  more 
enduring  than  even  the  'Lay'  and  'Marmion,'  which 
already  seem,  as  'Proud  Maisie'  or  the  'Coronach'  can 
never  seem,  a  little  demoded.  Yet  though  the  success  of 
the  Border  minstrelsy  turned  Scott  to  poetry,  it  was 
perhaps  not  his  poetry  that  in  the  long  run  benefited  most 
by  the  thirty  years  of  work  and  play  which  went  to  make 
that  collection.  If  the  poet  was  at  school  there,  so  also  and 
even  more  assuredly  was  the  novelist.  Mr.  Henderson  cites 
again  Lockhart's  quotation  of  some  contemporary  reviewer 
who  remarked  that  the  introductions  to  the  ballads 
contained  the  matter  for  a  hundred  historical  romances.  It 
was  a  true  word;  and  be  it  observed  that  the  historical 
series  of  ballads  stop  short  of  the  '  Forty-five '  and  all  the 
mass  of  Jacobite  verse  which  must  have  been  minutely 
fiuniliar  to  the  auUior  of  '  Waverley.'  But,  to  take  a 
leading  instance,  the  whole  germination  of  '  Old  Mortality ' 
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oaa  be  gaeesed  at  from  the  three  halliads  of  the  Bftttles  of 

Pentland  Hill8»  Loudon  Sill,  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  taken 

with  the  iUostratiye  matter  in  the  introdnotions — citations 

firom  Peden,  and  such  like.    Poor  stuff  enough  thej  are, 

these  ballads;  but — and  here  is  the  essential  point — ^we 

read  them  in  cold  print.    Scott  heard  at  least  one  of  them 

read  out  bj  a  friend  who  had  taken  it  down  from  the  lips  of 

an  old  woman  in  the  West  Country.    He  knew  the  soil  out 

of  which  thej  grew ;  and  as  for  the  strictfy  Border  ballads, 

he  gathered  tti^m  like  wild  flowers  growing,  mixing  in  the 

search  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;    For  instance, 

the  recitation  of  an  ostler  in  Carlisle  supplied  several  Tersea 

and  Tariants  in  the  fine  romantic  story  of  *  Qraeme  and 

'Bewick.'    And  this  research  for  ballads  was  not  a  thing 

suddenly  taken  up,  nor  adopted  for  a  purpose.  From  earliest 

boyhood  he  was  writing  them  down  from  memory,  and  chief 

among  the  delights  of  his  jouth  was  the  annual  'raid '  into 

liddMdale,  of  which  Sheriff  Shortreed,  his  companion;  hai 

left  so  Uring  a  description.    There  is  nothing  pleasaoter  in 

literary  history  than  the  account  of  the  young  advocate  and 

his  companion  coming  in  among  these  sturdy  fiirmers  anfl 

their  wilds,  where  no  wheeled  vehicle  had  penetrated ; '  tbe 

^asv  genialitv  which  made  him  everywhere  'just  a  chield 

^  like  themselves ' ;  the  quest  for  songs,  for  such  relics  as  tiie 

great  old  Border  war-horn  destined  to  hang  gloriously  in  the 

armoury  at  Abbotsford ;  the  sport  and  the  punch-drinking^, 

the  common  table  for  all,  guests  and  herdsmen.    '  0  what 

'  pleasant  days,'  says  Short^ed.    '  And  then  a'  the  nonsense 

'  we  had  cost  us  naething.    We  never  put  hand  in  pocket 

'  for  a  week   on  end.     ToUbars   there  were   none — and 

'  indeed  I  think  our  hsill  charges  were  a  feed  o'  com  to  our 

^  horses  in  the  gangin'  and  comin'  at  Biccartoun  milL'    It 

was  a  plunge  straight  into  a  life  little  altered  from  the  days 

of  catue-lifting  and  moss-trooping,  ^ave  only  in  the  absence 

of  war.     Scott  drew  Dandie  Dinmont  from  the  life— a 

composite  study — and  Dandie  might  have  been  one  of  those 

at  whose  door  Jamie  Telfer  came  knocking : 

'  And  whan  he  cam  to  the  Catslock  hill 
He  shouted  loud  and  cried  weel  hie. 
Till  out  and  spake  him  William's  Wat— 
<< O  whae*8  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me?  " 

<  <'  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  think  I  be ! 
The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  has  driven  my  gear ; 
For  God's  sake  rise,  and  succour  me  i  " 
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' "  Alas  for  wae !  **  quo'  William's  Wat, 

^  Alack !  for  thee  m j  heart  ia  sair ! 
I  perer  cam  bye  the  fiur  Dodhead 
That  erer  I  fand  thy  basket  bare.*" 

No  one  knows  where  Scott  got  his  version  of '  Jamie  Telfer/ 
bat  we  may  be  sure  he  got  it  on  the  soil  where  it  grew. 
MoreoyeTy  it  is  one  of  two  Tersions,  rival  versions ;  and  he 
very  naturally  chose  the  one  which  credited  the  rescue  of 
'  Telfbr'a  kye '  to  Bnccleuch  and  his  men,  and  imputed  to  an 
Elliot  the  refusal  of  aid.  The  Elliots  had  their  own  way  of 
the  story,  and  perhaps  neither  can  be  taken  as  strictly 
accorate.  But  Scott  was  here,  as  everywhere,  concerned 
not  merely  to  gather  up  the  ballad,  but  to  trace  out  the 
hiatoric  allusion.  And  here,  as  in  many  cases,  Mr^  Hender- 
son shows  the  fanltiness  of  Scott's  historical  conjectures, 
even  where  the  Harden  family  is  involved.  Also  he  shows, 
elaewhere,  that  Scott,  in  accepting  local  tradition  as  evi- 
dence of  tact^  was  beyond  his  warrant;  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Douglas  Tragedy,  tradition  not  only  assigns  the 
oceurrence  to  Blackhouse,  but  shows  seven  large  stones  as 
marking  the  spot  where  Lady  Margaret's  seven  brethren  were 
slain  by  her  bold  lover ;  identifying  even  the  bum  at  which 
the  fugitives  stopped  to  drink,  and  where  Lady  Margaret  saw 
in  the  water  what  Lord  William  bid  her  believe  was  *  but 

*  the  shadow  of  his  scarlet  cloak.'  '  So  minute/  says  Scott^ 
^is  tradition, ,  in  ascertaining  the  scene  of  a  tragical  tale 
f  which,  considerinff  the  rude  state  of  former  times,  had 
*,  probably  foundation  in  some  real  event.'  On  this  Mr. 
Henderson  bluntly  comments :  '  The  seven  hostile  brethren 
'  are^  of  course,  common  to  seveml  baUads,  and  were 
^probably  bmried  neither  at  Blackhouse  nor  any  other 
^  where,'  and  ^  the  ascription  of  complete  locality  is  of 

*  little  account.'  Historically,  he  is  doubtless  right,  but, 
and  we  are  sure  Mr.  Henderson  would  agree,  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  Scott  accepted  this  and  other  traditions, 
which  peopled  the  Border  for  him  not  with  the  living  only 
but  the  dead.  No  man  knew  better  than  Scott  the  value 
of  the  appeal  to  '  load  sympathy,'  for  no  man  felt  it  more 
strongly. 

*  Tell  a  peasant,'  he  wrote  to  Miss  Seward, '  an  ordinary  tale  of  robbery 
and  murder  and,  perhaps,  you  may  fail  to  interest  him ;  but  to  excite  his 
terrora,  you  tell  him  it  happened  on  the  very  heath  he  usually  crosses, 
or  to  a  man  whose  family  he  has  known,  and  you  rarely  meet  such  a 
mere  image  of  humanity  as  remains  entirely  unmoved.' 

Scott's  belief  in  his  own  historical  ascriptions  and  identi- 
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fications,  if  not  tvholly  critical^  fed  his  iim^ination  with 
the  most  congenial  matter,  and  it  rested  always  on  a  mass 
of  general  knowledge  which  justified  him  in  saying  that 
such  an  event  as  was  described  even  in  the  Donglas  ballad 
migfU  haye  taken  place  where  he  chose  to  believe  that  it 
did.  Border  history  was  no  string  of  names  and  dates  to 
him ;  it  was  the  chronicle  of  folk  allied  to  him  by  kinship, 
known  to  him  in  their  descendants ;  the  record  of  their  doings 
in  a  conntrj  and  a  way  of  life  which  he  knew  by  heart. 

For  those  who  have  not  Scotf  s  tie  to  the  Border  comitiy 
mnch  of  the  matter  in  the  introduction,  which  makes  up  a 
good  part  of  the  book — and  consequently  much  of  fir, 
Henderson's  comment — will  somewhat  lack  interest.  Except 
for  the  sake  of  the  light  thrown  on  Scott  and  Scott's  reading, 
we  find  the  prose  of  these  volumes  a  little  arid  (though,  when 
'  Waverley '  appeared,  Wilson  broke  in  on  the  controvenj 
as  to  its  authorship :  ^  I  wonder  what  all  these  people  are 
'  perplexing  themselves  with :  have  they  forgotten  the  frc^e 
^  of  the  Minstrelsy  9 ')  But  the  ballads  are  an  abiding  joy. 
Who  can  forget  that  stanza  in  the  Scotch  version  of 
<  Chevy  Chase '  which  tells  of  the  Douglas's  premonition  ? : 

*  But  I  hae  dreamed  a  dreary  dream 

Beyont  the  Ide  of  Sky : 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 
And  I  think  that  man  was  I.' 

Those  lines  catch  the  very  spirit  of  romance.  What  has 
the  Isle  of  Sky  to  do  there?  Nothing,  perhaps,  but  to 
make  a  rhyme,  and  yet  how  magical  is  Uie  evocation  of 
dim  distance !  As  for  the  second  couplet^  words  cannot  be 
more  pregnant  in  the  mysterious  and  tantalising  sugges- 
tion, that  hint  of  something  half-revealed,  half-hidden,  half 
allurement,  half  a  threat,  which  romance  lives  bj.  *  And  I 
*  think  that  man  was  I.'  The  telling  alliteration,  too,  of 
the  first  line  is  notable.  Elsewhere  in  the  ballad  are  many 
good  verses  and  fine  lines,  such 


'  The  Lindaeys  flew  like  fire  about 
Till  ail  the  firay  was  done.* 

And  few  of  the  historical  series  lack  moments  of  inspira- 
tion; for  instance,  Johnny  Armstrong's  farewell  words, 
which  recall  those  of  Ajax : 

'  And  God  be  with  thee,  Rirsty,  my  son, 
Where  thou  eifs  on  thy  nurse's  knee ! 
But  and  thou  live  this  hundred  yeir 
Thy  ftither's  better  thou'lt  nevir  be* 
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Yet^  broadly  speaking,  the  historical  ballads  seldom  rise  to 
high  excellences;  their  charm  lies  in  the  straightforward 
simple  narration^  comparable  to  that  of  the  Icelandic  sagas. 
'  Kinmont  Willie/  as  we  have  said  already,  is  scarcely  a  fair 
example ;  but  'Jamie  Telfer '  and  *  Hobbie  Noble/  without 
any  special  lifcerary  merit,  make  us  as  familiar  with  the  days 
of  cattle-lifting  as  some  poacher's  ingenuous  narrative  might 
with  the  business  of  burning  a  water  for  salmon.  The 
men  who  told  these  stories  wrote  with  'their  eye  on  the 
'  object,'  for  they  wrote  or  composed  for  an  audience  familiar 
with  the  way  of  life.  But  they  were  forced  by  the  exigencies 
of  verse  to  pick  out  the  salient  points,  the  marking  features 
of  the  event ;  they  could  not  ramble  discursively  as  they 
might  well  have  done  in  prose,  yet  the  formula  of  the  verse 
was  so  lax  as  to  enable  them  to  say  with  precision  just  what 
they  meant.  One  of  the  poems,  however,  'The  Fray  of 
'  Suport^'  is  song  rather  thim  ballad,  with  its  chorus  of  the 
rousing  cry : 

<  Fy,  lads  I  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 
My  gear's  a'  gane,' 

and  Scott  may  well  <»11  it  '  uncouth  and  savage ' ;  but  it 
keeps  an  extraordinary  freshness^  and  in  a  stanza  like  this 
one  hears  the  fierce  haste  and  exultation  of  the  bringer  of 
the  '  tmj '  or  summons  to  turn  out. 

' "  Ah  1  lads,  we'll  fimg  them  a'  in  a  net, 
For  I  hae  a'  the  fords  o'  Liddel  set ; 
The  Dunkin,  and  the  Door-loup, 

The  Willie-Ford,  and  the  Water-Slack, 
The  BUu!k-rack  and  the  Trout-dub  of  Lidde), 

There  stands  John  Forster  wi'  five  men  at  his  back, 
Wi'  buft  coat  and  cap  of  steil : 
Boo  !  ca'  at  them  e'en,  Jock ; 
That  ford's  sicker,  I  wat  well. 
Fj,  lads  1  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 
My  gear's  a'  ta'en.' 


w  > 


More  literary  in  the  strict  sense — though  it  would  need  a 
good  writer,  indeed,  to  compose  anything  more  effective 
than  the  strange  recitative  which  we  have  just  quoted — are 
the  love-ballads;  such,  for  instance,  as  'The  Broom  of 
'  Cowdenknowes.'  The  pattern  of  the  story  is  simple  and 
conventional,  but  it  abounds  in  dramatic  touches  and 
strongly  realised  pictures.  One  may  be  cited,  for  the  sake 
of  Effie  Deans :  the  lass  of  Cowdenknowes,  with  milk-pail 
poised,  was  surely  in  Scott's  mind  when  he  wrote  of  Jeanie's 
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pretty  sister  coming  back,  no  more  a  maiden,  throoglL  the 
bracken. 

*  She  set  the  cog  upon  her  head 
And  she's  gone  singing  hame — 
^  O  where  hae  ye  be^,  mj  ae  daughter? 
Te  hae  na  been  your  lane." ' 

This  ballad  is  a  good  type  of  the  fortnnate  idyll,  wbere  the 
maiden  who  has  *  made  her  bed  fa*  braid '  finds,  in  the  end, 
a  father  to  the  child.  *  Cospatrick,'  a  more  savage  story, 
teUs  of  a  like  fortunate  end  to  a  like  sudden  and  Tiolent 
wooing ;  and  it  closes  with  a  delightful  verse  of  welcome  to 
the  cause  of  tribulation : — 

'  O  row  my  ladye  in  satin  and  silk 
And  wash  my  son  in  the  morning  milk.' 

*  Clerk  Saunders '  is  the  tragic  type  of  the  love  idyll, 
where  the  lover  is  slain  by  the  seven  hostile  brothers;  and 
it  passes  into  a  theme  wmch  recurs  again  and  again — 

* "  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders? 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet  ? 

Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders, 

Where  fain,  fain,  I  wad  sleep  ?  " 

*  '*  There's  nae  room  at  my  head,  Marg'ret, 

There's  nae  room  at  my  feet ; 
My  bed  it  is  full  lowly  now, 
Among  the  hungry  worms  I  sleep. 

*  '*  Cauld  mould  is  my  covering  now, 

But  and  my  wincung-sheet ; 
The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  down 
Than  my  resting  place  is  weet.*' ' 

The  admirers,  not  numerous  but  enthusiastic,  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Housman's  'Shropshire  Lad'  will  be  reminded  of  many 
things  in  his  work  by  this  and  many  similar  passages  in  this 
primitive  poetry.  These  old  makers,  close  to  the  processes 
of  life  and  death,  do  not  dwell  on  meetings  in  Heaven,  or 
communion  in  spirit ;  they  know  the  earth  and  hot  blood ; 
they  know  also  another  place  where,  as  Mr.  Housman 
writes — 

*  Lovers  lying  two  bv  two 

Ask  not  whom  tney  sleep  beside, 
And  the  bridegroom  all  night  through 

Never  turns  him  to  the  bride.' 

The  same  thing  recurs  in  a  splendid  passage  at  the  (dose  of 
« The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,'  one  of  the  baUads  whiok 
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timmghoat  has  an  eztraprdinarj  elevation  of  pluusing.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  need  quotation,  bat  we  cannot  refrain 
from  noting  the  wholly  unexpected  pathos  of  the  close — 

'  Fare  ye  weal,  my  moihw  deari 
Farewell  to  bam  and  byre, 
And  fare  ye  well,  the  bonnie  Ian, 
That  kindles  my  mother's  fire.' 

It  is  part  of  the  ballad's  essence  to  deal  in  these  sudden 
jind  reTealing  turns,  but  few  are  so  eflbctive  as  this.  Yet 
here  is  a  good  instsjice  from  ^  Annan  Water ' : — 

*  He  has  ta'en  the  ford  at  that  stream  tail, 

I  wot  he  swam  both  strong  and  steady; 
Bat  the  stream  was  broad  and  his  strengA  did  fiul, 
And  he  never  saw  his  bonny  ladye  I 

'  '*  O  wae  betide  the  frush  aaogh  wand ! 

And  wae  betide  the  bosh  of  brier  I  ,. 

It  brake  into  my  true  love's  hand, 

When  his  strength  did  fail,  and  his  limbs  did  tire  I '* ' 

The  change  from  direct  narration  to  the  dramatic  method 
is  fine ;  but  it  would  have  been  finer  still  if  the  second 
couplet  of  the  first  stanza  had  been  suppressed  and  we  had 
oome  straight  to  the  curse  on  the  brittle  willow  wand  and 
the  treacherous  brier.  Still,  there  is  the  picture  plain 
enough  of  the  strong  swimmer,  far  spent  by  the  strong 
water,  yet  in  the  very  act  of  landing,  when  the  bush  he  has 
struck  for  fails  in  his  grasp,  and  away  he  sweeps  down  the 

*  drumlie  river ;  *  and  the  *  bonny  ladye '  has  no  more  to  do 
but  build  a  bridge  over  the  fierce  flood  that  it '  no  more  may 

*  true  love  sever.' 

There  are  certain  ballads^-such  as  ^  Binnorie,  0  Binnorie,' 
with  its  haunting  refrain — which  have  the  special  charm  of 
lypc  verse ;  but  essentially  the  merit  of  the  ballad  lies  in 
its  value  as  a  form  of  narrative.  Scott  considered  that  old 
tiallads  were  imperfect  and  partial  adaptations  of  the  older 

geincal  romances,  and  he,  as  the  world  knows,  built  up 
pm  his  study  of  the  ballad  literature  metrical  romances  of 
liis  own.  Yet  the  manner  of  the  ballad  seems  to  us  radi- 
caUy  distinct :  it  has  a  capacity  for  the  lyrical  accent  which 
is  not  found  m  the  more  even  flow  of  a  long  podm  in  a 
continuous  metre.  And,  especially  in  its  natural  form,  it 
rebels  against  all  amplification,  such  as  Scott  himself  super- 
'Imposed  on  it  in  the  *  Eve  of  St.  John,'  *  Glenfialas,*  and  his 
other  imitations.    The  ballad  should  go  straight  to  its  goal 
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without  stopping  bj  the  way  describing  only  what  is  happen- 
ing ;  and  this  was  Scott's  own  method  when  he  was  finely 
inspired,  as  in  '  The  Battle  of  Harlaw/  a  piece  of  iiarrati?e 
from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppress  a  word,  laTd 
the  singing  repetitions.  Another  thing  has  to  be  remiuiced 
on  the  manner  proper  to  the  ancient  ballads — ^that  they 
fi^uentlj  presupposed  recitation  by  a  minstrel  who  would 
pr^BU^  it  by  some  account  of  what  he  had  to  sing.  Take,  for 
example,  the  opening  of  '  The  Douglas  Tragedy,'  whieh,  if 
recit^,  would  be  quite  obscure  to  an  uninstructed  audience— 

* "  Rise  up,  rise  up  now,  Lord  Douglas,"  she  says, 

^  And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright; 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  a  daughter  of  thine 
Was  married  to  a  lord  under  night**  * 

The  trained  reader  may  infer  the  speaker's  quality,  but  for 
an  audience  explanation  is  necessary.  The  Scotch  bards, 
however,  knew  that  to  get  an  effective  opening  it  was  better 
to  plunge  boldly  in  mediae  re$,  than  to  conform  to  the  more 
methodic  English  fashion,  and  begin  thus : — 

*  It  grieveth  me  to  tell  you,  O I 

Near  London  what  late  did  befall 
*Twizt  two  young  galknt  gentlemen  : 
It  grieveth  me,  and  ever  shall.' 

The  modem  maker  of  ballads  is  in  this  respect  at  a  difl- 
advantage,  for  he  cannot  assume  an  interpreter,  and  ifl 
practically  confined  to  one  of  the  more  explicit  and  less 
telling  ways  of  leading  oflF— of  which  there  are,  of  course, 
many  and  often  excellent  examples  in  the  *  Minsbrelsy.' 

We  are  talking  here,  needless  to  observe,  of  a  ballad- 
maker  who  aims  at  the  literate  audience.  The  old  minstrd 
who  sang  to  Border  farmers  of  Border  raids  has  no  anak)goe 
among  us ;  popular  poetry  has  been  replaced  by  polioe-eobit 
intelligence,  and  probably  even  the  skilled  cracksman  prefers 
a  reci^  of  his  deeds  to  w  couched  in  the  elevated  style  con- 
secrated by  newspapers  to  such  subjects.  Here  and  tiiere,  in 
remote  places,  broadside  sheets  of  contemporary  verse  may  be 
found ;  the  doings  of  <  John  MacBride's  Brigade '  are  oek- 
brated  in  Connaught  by  some  local  bard,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  bard  writes  as  if  he  or  his  hearers  were  in  touch  with 
modem  war.  Yet  the  nearest  approach  to  a  tme  revival  of 
the  ballad  which  has  been  seen  since  Scott  wrote  (in  1830) 
his  remarks  on  modem  imitations,  may  be  found  in  the 
literature  circulated  by  the  '  Nation '  newspaper  and  the 
*  Young  Ireland '  party  in  1848  and  thereabouts.    Thomas 
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Davis,  with  his  coUeagoe,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Daily, 
and  other  able  men  set  to  veiy  spirited  rerse  manj  of  the 
incidents  in  Irish  history ;  and  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation,'  a 
colleotion  of  these  ballads  with  other  patriotic  verse,  had, 
and  still  has,  an  immense  yogoe  in  Ireland*  These  pro- 
ductions were  scarcel j  true  poe&j ;  their  manner  was  doselj 
modelled  on  that  of  Macaulaj's  '  Lays  * ;  but  thej  had  the 
appeal  to  '  local  sympathy  *  which,  as  Scott  knew,  is  charac- 
tenstic  of  the  ballad;  and  they  were,  therefore,  a  real 
example  of  popular  poetry,  and  founded  a  school  ont  of 
which  much  spirited  work  has  come.  Yet  it  also  has  always 
been,  in  a  sense,  exotic,  for  it  has  shirked  contact  with 
actual  experience ;  it  has  sought  its  subjects  in  the  remote 
past,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  tiie  work  of  poets.  The  '  Man- 
*  Chester  Martyrs/  the  peasant  who  executed  '  wild  justice ' 
upon  the  informer  Garey,  have  not  lacked  their  singers,  but 
the  singers  have  certainly  not  been  poets.  StiU,  if  the 
historian  of  the  ballad  wants  examples  of  the  popuhur  ballad 
written  in  English  since  1830  it  is  to  Ireland  th^t  he  must 
look  for  his  materiaL  There  is  no  English  analogue  to 
the  fifty  editions  of  Duffy's  '  Ballad  Foe&j  of  Ireland  '—a 
Tolume,  it  may  be  observed,  which  is  not  of  one  political 
colour,  since  it  includes  the  old  broadside  of  the  *  Boyne 
Water,'  and  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  '  Willy  Gilliland,'  the 
story  of  an  Ulster  Covenanter's  triumph  and  revenge. 

Of  the  more  literary  ballad  there  are  many  examples 
to  point  to  since  Scott  completed  his  review.  Tennyson's 
poem,  'The  Sisters,'  though  not  called  a  ballad,  is  in 
reality  one,  and  fit  to  take  ito  place  with  the  best.  Later  in 
life  he  gave  the  name  'Ballads  and  other  POems'  to  a 
Tolume  which  contained  some  of  his  finest  work.  But 
'  Bizpah'  is  in  no  sense  a  ballad;  and  the  'Voyage  of 
^  Maeldune,'  picturesque  though  it  be,  is  an  avowed  imita- 
tion of  the  late  Celtic  manner,  with  those  gorgeous  and 
heaped-up  descriptions  which  are  as  unlike  as  anything  can 
be  to  the  forthright  simple  narrative  which  one  associates 
with  the  ballad's  name.  'The  Defence  of  Lucknow'  is 
narrative  certainly,  relieved  by  little  ornament,  and  if 
anyone  chooses  to  call  it  a  ballad  there  is  no  law  against 
doing  so.  '  The  Revenge '  Tennyson  himself  calls  ^  a  Sallad 
'  of  tiie  Fleet,'  and  a  better  narrative  poem  has  seldom  been 
written.  Yet  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  the  great  closing 
passage,  with  its  mounting  climax,  helped  by  a  deliberate 
and  infinitely  skilful  artifice  of  metre,  is  inconsonant  with 
the  terse  simplicity  which  is  the  ballad's  special  beauty. 
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Stilly  ^Niphetos'  or  ^Mar^hal  Kiel'  has  as  good  a  right  to 
be  called  a  rose  as  the  flower  of  the  hedgerow.  0«r  own 
opinion,  however,  is  that  the  ballad,  if  it  wishes  to  esll 
itself  a  ballad,  should  not  deviate  too  widely  from  the  wsj* 
side  type. 

Browning  took  ballad  subjects — for  example,  the  storj  of 
'The  Glove'  or  of  'Ivan  Ivanovitch' — and  twisted  them 
inside  out,  investigated  them,  told  the  atory  as  if  by  aeddent 
and  innuendo.  But  Browning-^at  least,  for  a  long  period  of 
his  life — was  no  more  fit  to  write  a  ballad  than  Mr.  Heniy 
James  would  be :  he  must  always  subtilise.    And  yet  in  the 

*  Bide  from  Ghent  to  Aix  *  he  wrote  what  is  more  like  a  ballad, 
and  a  stirring  ballad,  than  anything  in  Tennyson  except 

*  The  Bevenge  * ;  and  in  the  '  Pied  Piper  *  he  accomj^idied 
what  bears  almost  exactly  the  same  relation  to  oettun 
types  of  ballad  poetry  that  '  The  Bevenge '  does  to  other 
types.  It  is  the  narrative  manner  amplified,  elaborated, 
variegated,  but  still  keeping  dose  to  bare  recital.    *  Beni 

*  Biel,'  spirited  though  it  is,  goes  far  away  from  the  tradi* 
tional  style,  and  loses  by  its  going. 

But  the  most  notable  modem  revival  of  the  ballad  Ibm 
is  associated  with  the  deliberate  media^valism  of  the  pie- 
Baphaelite  movement.  Morris,  indeed,  went  almost  sba^ht 
to  the  more  purely  medisoval  type  of  the  long  metrioil 
romance,  but  Bossetti  and  Mr.  Swinburne  threw  much  of 
their  best  talent  into  a  form  whose  native  roughnesses  theie 
polished  artists  copied  with  elaborate  skUl.  Of  iiie  balladi 
pure  and  simple  which  they  composed,  the  best  is^  in  oar 
judgement,  Bbssetti's  ^  Stiatton  Water ' — and  very  good 
indeed  it  is.  But  they  evolved  for  themselves  from  the 
ballad  a  special  literary  form,  depending  largely  upon  a 
lavish  use  of  the  refrain.      Swinburne's  poem,  *  The  Sea 

*  Swallows,'  with  its  refrain,  *  Bed  rose  leaves  will  nefsr 
'  make  wine,'  is  a  fine  example ;  but  the  supreme  typo  is 
Bossetti's  *  Sister  Helen,'  a  thing  unsurpassed  for  its 
combination  of  dramatic  narrative  with  the  running  chant, 
like  a  fantastic  and  sinister  accompaniment,  of  the 
repeated  yet  always  changing  burden.  What  tiiese  m^ 
saw  and  imitated  and  emphasised  wa^  the  crude  shock  of 
passions  in  this  primitive  literature;  they  achieved— Xr. 
Swinburne  more  especially — a  deliberate  barbarism.  And 
^et  the  whole  seems  to  us  touched  with  that  taint  of 
insincerity,  of  pose,  which  mars  the  pre-Baphaelite  worit  in 
art.  It  is  the  Outcome  not  so  much  of  genial  nature  as  of  a 
revolt  against  surroundino^    There  is  a  studied  plajing  at 
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medifi0?al]8m  in  these  things.  With  Scott  the  whole  case 
was  different.  He  was  on  the  Border  and  of  the  Border ; 
the  past  was  living  in  his  blood,  fostered,  indeed,  bj  love, 
but  implanted  by  no  uncertain  riffht  of  inheritance.  And 
there  was  never  a  poem  in  the  wond  that  came  more  spon^ 
taneoosly  from  the  very  sources  of  a  man's  being  than  that 
gallant  lilt  of  *  Bonny  Dandee/  which  Scott,  worn  and  care- 
burdened,  and  long  a  stranger  to  his  early  love  of  verse,  set 
one  day  in  a  moment  of  ediilaratipn  (like  Sidney)  '  to  the 
<  trampling  of  his  horse's  hppfs ' — 

'  Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  d^n, 
Come  saddle  your  horses  and  call  up  your  men ; 
Come  open  the  Westport  and  let  me  gang  free, 
And  itV,  room  for  the  bonnets  o'  Bonny  Dundee ! ' 

That  breathes  the  air  of  the  uplands,  as  sure  as  Swinburne's 
and  Bossetti's  ballads  smell  of  the  studio. 

Among  the  more  recent  writers  who  have  used  the  ballad 
in  all  ito  sincerity  Stevenson  is,  of  course,  conspicuous. 
His  *  ISconderoga,'  which  owes  its  inspiration  to  a  stanza 
from  'The  Ballad  of  Otterboume,'  makes  a  fine  piece  of 
rhetorical  narrative;  the  Scots  blood  in  him  hero,  as 
ever,  stirred  to  some  purpose  over  this  tale  of  a  Scot. 
The  <  South  S^a  Ballads '  are,  of  all  his  work,  that  for 
which  a  devout  admirer  can  &id  least  to  say.  fle  wrote 
fhem  when  struck  suddenly  by  the  strangeness  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  legend-laden  atmosphere  into  which  that  south- 
ward migration  plunged  him,  and  before  he  had  as  yet 
grown  intimate  with  the  life.  His  mind,  prone  to  revel  in 
horrors,  was  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  motive— the 
cannibal  feast  superadded  on  the  old  themes  of  love,  hate, 
jealousy,  and  revenge.  All  the  tropical  rankness  of  the 
scenes  and  setting  prompted  him  to  be  profuse  in  pigments, 
and  he  heaped  up  in  his  ballads,  as  he  was  wont  at  times  to 
do  in  his  prose,  a  mass  of  words  purely  literary  in  their 
associations.  The  result  was  something  so  highly  Latinised 
as  to  be  discrepant  with  the  vehicle  of  his  thought.  Such 
a  line  as 

'  Clustered  the  scarcely  nuhile,  boys  and  girls  in  a  ring/ 

should  have  no  place  in  the  ballad,  and  is,  indeed,  ill-fitted 
for  any  narrative  verse.  Even  '  Ticonderoga,'  good  as  it  is, 
cannot  bear  comparison  with  the  work  of  a  younger  man. 
Mr.  Kipling  tells  in  his  '  Ballad  of  East  and  West '  a 
tale  of  anotiier  border  than  the  Scotch,  a^d  other  cattle 
lifters,  but  of  the  same  s^rit ;  and,  he  tells  it  in  the  Border 
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fiuliion,  a  straiglit  swift  narrative^  with  here  and  there  a 
detail  that  is  sharply  significant. 

*  And  thrice  he  heard  a  breechbolt  snick  where  never  a  man  was  aeeo.' 

There  is,  of  coarse,  an  element  of  self-consciona  artiSoe  in 
the  ddiberate  assumption  here  and  there  of  a  dialect  known 
to  the  writer  only  through  books ;  bat,  nevertheless,  the  thing 
is  at  first  hand^  the  genuine  spirit  is  there,  and  there  are  linei 
in  it  which  S(X>tt  would  have  hailed  with  joy.  Thia,  for 
instance,  describing  Kamal's  son : — 

'  With  that  he  whittled  his  only  son,  that  dropped  from  a  moontain 

crest; 
He  trod  the  ling  like  a  back  in  spring,  and  he  looked  like  a  lance  in 

rest' 

It  is  fine,  too,  to  see  with  what  skill  Mr.  Kipling  has 
wrought  tiie  imaginatiye  Oriental  phrasing  into  this  terse 
old  s^le : — 

'  What  dam  of  knees  brought  you  forth  to  jest  at  the  dawn  widi 
death  ? ' 

However,  there  is  no  need  to  talk  about  the  work  which 
Mr.  Eipling  did  before  he  became  a  prophet  of  the  Empire 
and  a  writer  of  leading  articles  in  verse.  Most  of  us  bare 
it  by  heart,  and  we  are  willing  to  forget  the  latter  tnr- 
gidities.  But  the  '  BiUad  of  East  and  West  *  is  the 
only  good  ballad  properly  so-called  which  can  be  found  in 
^  Barrack  Boom  Ballads,*  though  in  his  earlier  book  of  verse 
there  was  a  poem^one  of  the  two  or  three  which  gave 
promise  of  a  poet — that  merited  and  did  not  get  the  name« 
^  The  Grave  of  the  Hundred  Head '  is  a  balh^,  and  a  very 
good  one.  '  Mandalay,*  *  Danny  Deever,'  and  *  Kabul  Biver/ 
the  best  things  in  the  *  Barrack  Boom  *  volume,  could  onlj 
be  called  ballads  by  a  very  loose  employment  of  the  word, 
for  they  tell  a  story  only  by  implication.  But  if  Mr. 
Kipling  would  write  more  verse  of  that  quality,  he  might 
call  it  what  he  pleased  and  no  one  would  quarrel  with 
him.  The  'Ballad  of  the  King's  Mercy'  and  others  are 
more  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  title,  and  yet  thef 
are  not  precisely  what  we  take  the  ballad  to  be — a  plain 
tale  told  in  verse,  with  the  greatest  possible  trenchant* 
the  least  possible  deviation  from  strict  recital  of  deeds  and 
words. 

It  is,  perhaps,  idleness  to  quarrel  about  names,  but  con- 
fusing terminology  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  literarj 
purpose,  and  if  the  name  *  ballad '  be  given  promiscuously 
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people  are  a  little  apt  to  forget  what  a  ballad  ought  to  be. 
Mr.  Swinbnme  set  Uie  example,  bj  giving  the  titie  *  Poems 
and  Ballads '  to  a  volame  which  contained  both  imitations 
of  the  French '  ballade '  and  of  the  old  border  narrative 
ballad.  Needless  to  say,  no  two  literary  forms  are  more 
radioaUj  xmlike.  Again,  jnst  abont  the  time  when  the 
success  of  Mr.  Eipling's  Tolume  had  created  a  rage  for  the 
form,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  a  man  of  talent,  published  a  book 
caUed  'Ballads  and  Songs/  The  first  poem  in  it  was 
entitled  '  A  Ballad  in  Blank  Yerse  of  the  Making  of  a  Poet,' 
and  the  term  might  just  as  fitly  have  been  applied  to 
Browning's  'Inn  Album.'  It  was  the  more  annoying 
because  tiie  book  contained  one  poem, '  The  Ballad  of  a  Nun,' 
which  was  a  true  ballad,  and,  so  far  as  style  and  treatment 
went,  a  fine  ballad,  though  for  the  story  it  told  we  entertain 
the  heartiest  dislike.  But  a  little  further  we  come  on  '  A 
'  Ballad  of  Heaven,'  which  certainly  has  the  ballad  metre, 
but  contains  verse  like  thfs : — 

'  Then  like  a  python's  sumptuous  dress 
The  frame  of  things  was  cast  away, 
And  out  of  Time's  obscure  distress, 

The  conquering  scherzo  thundered  Day/ 

That,  moreover,  is  a  refrain  verse,  repeated  after  the  ballad 
fashion.  When  it  comes  to  this,  when  we  are  promised  a 
ballad  and  given  *  conquering  scherzos,'  it  is  full  time  to 
cry  back,  to  revert  to  the  old  simplicities,  and  insist  upon 
what  a  bEkllad  really  means.    Let  it  be,  if  you  will : — 

'  The  GoIoneFs  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muzzle-end, 
*'  Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe/'  said  he,  "  will  you  take  the 

mate  from  a  friend  ?  " 
''  A  gift  for  a  gift,"  mid  Kamal  straight ;  "  limb  for  the  risk  of  a  limb. 
Thy  &ther  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  Til  send  my  son  to  him."  * 

Or  let  it  be: — 

'  Were  I  Glenallan's  earl  this  day, 

And  ye  were  Boland  Cheyne, 
My  spur  should  be  in  my  hor8e*s  side 
And  my  bridle  upon  his  mane.' 

Or  the  thing  itself,  and  not  the  reproduction  of  it ;  the  work 
of  some  old  blind  crowder,  or,  it  may  be,  of  some  young 
gallant  who  added  the  gift  of  imagination  to  his  skill  with 

the  spear ; — 

'  O  wha  will  shoe  my  bonny  foot  ? 
And  wha  will  glove  my  hand? 
And  wha  will  lace  my  middle  jimp 
Wi'  a  lang,  lang  linen  band  ? 
TOL.  cxovn.  HO.  OOCOIV.  T 
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*  O  wha  will  kame  my  ydlow  hair 
With  a  new-made  alyer  kame? 
And  wba  will  £Gither  my  yonng  son 
Till  Lord  Gr^ory  come  hame  ? ' 

Applying  Matthew  Arnold's  canon  of  criticism,  one  wodd 
say  tiiat  these  are  tonchstone  passages ;  and  the  ballad, 
fierce  or  pathetic,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  writteoi 
should  be  something  that  will  bear  the  application  of  such 
tonchstones  as  these. 
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THB  problem  of  human  flight  is  being  vigorously  attacked, 
and  there  seems  go<^  reason  for  hoping  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  its  more  or  less  complete  solution. 
The  great  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  the  work  of  the 
various  men  of  science  and  inventors  who  have  lately  given 
their  best  efforts  to  the  study  of  flight  has  made  their  names 
^miliar  as  household  words  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Several  bodies  have  been  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
unifying  effort  in  this  direction,  such  as  the  Aero-Club  of 
France,  the  Aeronautical  Institute  and  the  Aero- Club  in  our 
own  country.  Under  their  auspices  experiments  are  being 
andertaken,  and  discussions  conducted,  which  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  advances  made 
within  the  last  generation  towards  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  problems  that  mechanical  science  can  attack. 
Three  popular  books  lately  published  on  the  subject,  though 
not  well  written  and  far  from  scientific  in  method,  furnish 
an  appropriate  opportunity  for  taking  a  survey  of  the 
history  and  present  position  of  these  advances. 

The  possible  achievement  of  flight  has  always  been  a 
stimulating  prospect  for  mankind.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  hope  has  been  fondly  cherished,  though  only  within 
the  hundred  and  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  the  baUoon  has  it  been  translated  into 
practice.  The  winged  horses  of  the  sun,  Juno's  peacocks, 
Medea's  dragon  car,  Pegasus,  the  flying  carpet  and  the  ebony 
horse  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  bear  witness  to  its  widely 
spread  persistence.  Aryan  mythology  is  full  of  tales  of 
flying  men,  from  Dsedalus  to  Peter  WiUcins.  Anthropologists 
tell  us  that  the  orifidnal  source  of  the  familiar  nightmare, 
in  which  most  of  us  have  known  the  exciting  and  fearful  joys 
of  dashing  through  the  air  and  sailing  down  aerial  switch- 
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backs,  may  be  a  reminisoence  of  that  'probably  arboreal' 
ancestor  who  frisked  and  gambolled,  with  the  help  of  a  pre- 
hensile  tail,  among  the  loftiest  boughs  of  the  primeeTal  forest 
More  probably — for  even  the  youngest  of  sciences  is  not  in- 
feUible — it  was  derived  from  an  enyions  watching  of  the 
condors  and  '  large  birds  of  prey '  which  in  oar  own  tim^ 
gave  Lilienthal  his  inspiration.  The  semi-poetic  imagina- 
tion of  the  early  world  working  on  such  material  was  quite 
capable  of  endowing  man  in  fiEUicy  with  the  powers  of  flight 
which  are  attributed  by  nearly  all  races  to  wizards  and 
angels,  and  which  science  now  promises  to  confer  on  the 
or&nary  citizen  at  no  very  distant  day. 

There  is  not  much  of  practical  valae  to  be  learnt  from  tiie 
early  stories  of  flight  which  are  to  be  found  in  most 
mythologies,  though  they  are  interesting  to  those  who  stady 
the  anticipation  of  modem  disooyeries  by  the  fiftr-reaching 
mind  of  untutored  humanily.  Dsedalus  was  apparentlj  the 
first  man  to  whom  the  invention  of  wings  was  attributed, 
and  the  myth  which  describes  his  flight  from  the  prison  of 
Minos,  with  its  unfortunate  results  for  the  high-flying 
Icarus^  has  been  rationalised  into  a  comparatively  common- 
place tale.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  suggests,  ^  'Twas  ground 
'  enough  to  fancy  wings  unto  Daedalus,  in  that  he  stole  oat 
'  of  a  window  from  Minos,  and  sailed  away  with  his  son 
'  Icarus ;  who,  steering  his  course  wisely,  escaped,  but  his 
'  son,  carrying  too  high  a  sail,  was  drowned.'  HoweTer 
that  may  be,  one  can  hardly  look  for  much  scientific 
value  in  the  tale  of  the  wax-fastened  wings  of  the 
Grecian  artist,  or  in  the  representation  of  a  winged  man, 
curiously  like  Lilienthal  in  his  soaring  apparatus,  which  is 
to  be  seen  on  an  Egyptian  bas-relief,  or  in  the  "R^ngliali  stoiy 
of  King  Bladud's  flight  over  his  capital,  or  the  legend  of 
Simon  the  Magician,  or  the  countless  similar  tales  which 
represent  little  more  than  man's  dream  that  one  day  he 
would  be  able  to  emulate  the  birds. 

Passing  fr^m  these  mere  tales  of  imagination,  however, 
one  finds  that  the  history  of  human  ingenuity  records  a 
series  of  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  flight  which 
carry  a  little  more  weight.  What  we  have  recently  learnt 
from  the  experiments  of  Lilienthal,  Pilcher  and  Mr.  Chanuie, 
indeed,  may  incline  us  to  attach  more  importance  to  these 
fragmentary  records  than  students  did  twenty  years  agOy 
before  it  had  been  deflnitely  shovm  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  man  to  fly  for  hundreds  of  yards  without  the  aid  of 
p"^  '"^^^r-power  beyond  what  is  aflforded  by  the  action  of 
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the  wind  on  properly  shaped  wings,  or  (as  the  modem 
aeronaut  prefers  to  Cfdl  them)  aeroplanes.  The  records  all 
agree  in  asserting  one  of  two  things :  either  that  a  flying 
model  was  constructed  which  supported  itself  in  the  air  for 
some  time,  or  that  a  man  contrived  to  fly  for  a  short  distance, 
and  nsnally  from  a  high  place.  We  know  nowadays  that 
both  achioTements  are  perfectly  possible  without  any  great 
mechanical  skill  being  called  into  play.  The  first  was  shown 
to  be  feasible  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Sir 
George  Cayley's  little  machine  constructed  of  cork  and 
feathers^  with  a  spring  of  twisted  indiarubber;  and  the 
second  in  the  present  generation  by  Lilienthal,  with  his 
soaring  apparatus  of  wood  an^  canvas.  Thus  there  is  no 
inherent  impossibility  in  the  story  which  Aulus  Gellius 
tells  about  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  that  he  made  a  wooden 
pigeon  which  flew  by  the  help  of  a  certain  *  aura  spiritus ' 
hidden  within  it.  We  need  not,  indeed,  agree  with  those 
who  see  in  the  last  clause  a  suggestion  that  Archytas  had 
discovered  how  to  make  hydrogen  two  thousand  years  before 
Cavendish,  and  that  his  pigeon  was  really  a  small  balloon, 
any  more  than  we  see  it  in  the  medieeval  story  of  St.  B^my 
about  enchanters  who  rose  to  the  sky  'by  means  of  an 
^  earthen  pot  in  which  a  little  imp  had  been  enclosed.' 
But  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  like  the 
iron  fly  of  Begiomontanus  and  other  similar  inventions  of 
which  we  read,  was  an  anticipation  of  the  flying  model  of 
Sir  Gtooree  Cayley,  excogitated  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
flight  of  birds.  No  doubt  it  is  equally  possible  that,  as  Mr. 
Bacon  sceptically  suggests,  the  whole  tning  was  a  piece  of 
trickery  of  the  kind  in  which  Mr.  Maskelyne  excels,  and 
tiiat  the  conjurer's  friend— a  black  silk  thread — was  the  only 
imp  in  the  machine. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  numerous  tales  of 
flying  men  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  diverse  parts 
of  ancient  and  mediseval  literature,  and  which  come  down 
almost  to  the  invention  of  the  balloon.  Most  of  these  are 
circumstantially  told  in  a  fashion  which  inclines  one  to 
believe  that  the  unscientific  chronicler  was  trying  to  describe 
some  predecessor  of  Lilienthal.  The  evidence  for  that  is  at 
least  sufficient  to  incline  us  to  suspense  of  judgement.  Some 
of  these  flying  men,  indeed,  were  obviously  impostors^  or  at 
best  self-deluders,  like  the  Italian  charlatan  who  (according 
to  Bishop  Lesley)  undertook  to  fly  from  Scotland  to  France 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  *  To  that  effect/  says  the  good 
bishop,  'he    caused   make    a  pair  of  wings  of  feathers, 
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^  which,  being  ikstened  upon  him,  he  flew  off  the  oasUe  mH 

*  of  Stirling,  bat  shortly  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  brake  his 
^  thigh-bone.    Bat  the  blajne  thereof  be  asoribed  to  this, 

*  that  there  were  some  hen  feathers  in  the  wings,  which 

<  jeamed  for  and  coveted  the  midden  and  not  the  AmJ 
Other  tales  are  less  easy  to  set  down  as  mere  figments  of 
the  marvel-loTing  chronicler^  or  as  the  tricks  of  a  oonsdoos 
hambag.  Bishop  WiUdns,  the  famous  author  of  ^  Mathe- 
^  matical  Magic,*  in  which  the  whole  question  of  flying  ii 
discussed  with  great  ingenuity,  collected  various  iiistanoel 
of  the  successful  use  of  wings.    *  It  is  related  of  a  certain 

<  English  monk,  called  Elmerus,  about  the  Conqueror's  time, 
^  that  he  did  by  such  wings  fly  from  a  tower  about  a  forlong, 

*  and  so  another  from  St.  Mark's  steeple  in  Venice,  another 
^  at  Norimberg ;  and  Busbequius  speaks  of  a  Turk  in  Con- 
'  stantinople  who  attempted  something  this  way.'  A 
fairly  detailed  description  of  this  Turk's  flight,  which  took 
place  in  the  august  presence  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  has  been  preserved,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  actually  constructed  a  simple  aeroplane  of  the  kind 
used  by  Lilienthal,  which  would  enable  him  to  fly  some 
distance  from  the  top  of  a  tower — tobogganing  down  the 
slope  of  the  air,  so  to  speak.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  conditions  of  such  a  flight  that  the 
Turk  lost  his  balance,  turned  over  and  fell  to  the  ground 
before  his  flight  was  completed ;  if  the  tale  had  been  a  mere 
invention  it  would  have  been  easy  and  natural  to  make  the 
flight  a  complete  success. 

Later  stories  of  the  same  kind  are  still  more  acceptable. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  a  certain  Gianbattista  Dante,  of 
Perugia,  is  recorded  to  have  flown  several  times  across  Lake 
Trasimene,  until  one  of  his  wings  gave  way  and  he  fractured 
his  thigh.  In  1 678  the  '  Journal  des  Savants '  records  that 
Besnier  de  Sabl^  flew  from  a  height  across  a  river.  In  1742 
the  Marquis  de  Bacqueville  undertook  to  fly  from  the  top  of 
his  house  in  Paris  across  the  Seine ;  he  actually  completed 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey — about  three  hundred  yards 
— ^but  fell  on  a  boat  in  the  river.  It  is  quite  permissible  to 
affirm  that  all  these  stories  show  that  men  have  been  for 
centuries  on  the  verge  of  the  discovery  which  Lilienthal  and 
his  followers  have  made  in  our  own  day,  of  the  poMibility  of 
a  certain  kind  of  flight — technically  known  as  soaring— with 
the  help  of  very  simple  apparatus  modelled  on  the  extended 
wings  of  the  condor  or  the  albatross.  Lilienthal's  work,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later^  does  not  indeed  offer  much 
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prospect  of  our  riyalling  the  birds ;  but  as  a  contribution  to 
the  scientific  study  of  flight  it  has  an  importance  which 
should  make  us  think  kindSj  of  these  mutilated  and  decried 
forerunners. 

LeaTing  experiment  for  theory  we  find  that  some  of  our 
greatest  thinkers  have  long  meditated  on  the  possibility  of 
man's  aehieying  the  dominion  of  the  air.  A  striking  page 
from  the  notebook  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  is  reproduced 
in  the  well-illustrated  volume  of  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Tom- 
linson,  shows  that  that  great  artist,  who  was  also  a  keen 
engineer,  often  exercised  his  mind  by  devising  mechanical 
wings  and  fiying  machines.  Boger  Bacon  actually  hit,  in  a 
vague  and  shadowy  manner,  on  the  possibility  of  the  balloon. 
He  was  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  ocean  to  conceive  that  the 
air  might  also  bear  up  vessels  on  its  surface,  and  proposed 
that  a  large  hollow  globe  of  copper  or  other  metal  iJioidd  be 
wrought  extremely  thin,  filled  with  '  ethereal  air  of  liquid 
^  fire,'  and  then  launched  from  some  elevated  point  into  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  it  would  float.  The  second  and  greater 
Bacon  thought  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  '  experiment  of  flying,'  with  the  birds  for 
guides.  When  the  Boyal  Society  was  founded  it  busied 
itself  (as  Addison  reminds  us)  in  finding  out  the  art  of 
flying.  '  The  famous  Bishop  Wilkins  was  so  confident  of 
<  success  in  it  that  he  says  he  does  not  question  but  in  the 
'  next  age  it  will  be  as  usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings 
'  when  he  is  going  a  journey  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his 
'  boots.'  Several  interesting  speculations  of  this  nature  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Tomlinson, 
but  they  are  not  of  much  importance  except  as  showing  how 
earnestly — and  ofben  how  wildly — ^men  have  filled  their 
minds  with  hopes  of  fiight.  We  may  now  turn  to  modem 
and  practical  investigations  of  the  subject,  which  date  back 
to  the  invention  of  the  balloon  in  1783. 

Bishop  Wilkins,  whose  treatises  are  still  a  mine  of  delight, 
somewhere  classifies  .the  various  methods  of  human  flight, 
with  a  great  air  of  precision,  under  four  heads : — 

(1)  By  spirits  or  angels. 

(2)  By  the  help  of  fowls. 

(3)  By  wings  fastened  immediately  to  the  body. 

(4)  By  a  flying  chariot. 

Modem  science  has  rejected  the  two  former  methods  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  experiment.  Even  the  Sodety  for 
Psychical  Besearch  has  not  been  able  to  treat  cases  of 
^  levitation '  sariously .    The  examples  of  Elqah  and  Philip 
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and  Habakkuk  (who  was  capable  de  taut)  throw  little  liglit 
on  the  snbject,  and  no  one  would  nowadays  propose  to 
harness  a  team  of  eagles  to  his  balloon,  though  the  late  Lord 
Carlingford  actually  took  steps  to  patent  such  a  contriranoe 
in  1856,  and  a  similar  project  is  described  in  one  of  the 
recently  published   letters  of   Charles  Darwin.     Modem 
researches  in  the  art  of  flying  may  be  classified  ander 
Bishop  Wilkins's  third  and  fourth  heads.     On  the  one 
hand,  we    have    the    experiments  of    Lilienthal  and  liis 
followers  in  the  art  of  soaring  by  means  of  wings  or  aero- 
planes fastened  directly  to  the  body  of  the  inYestigat<»r, 
usually  without  the  addition   of  any  motor-power;  these 
have  been  directed  rather  to  solving  the  very  important 
question  of  balancing  a  flying  machine  in  the  air  than  to 
achieving  flight  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  we 
shall  consider  them  at  a  later  stage.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  main  body  of  research,  which  has  devoted  itself 
to  devising  some '  flying  chariot,'  or  flying  machine  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it  nowadays,  in  which  one  or  more  persons 
may  imitate  the  way  of  a  bird  in  the  air.     Here  again  we 
must  distinguish  two  lines  of  research.     The  problena  maj 
be  attacked  either  by  way  of  aerostation  or  of  aviation,  to 
use  the  convenient  terms  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
French  aeronauts  for  the  two  chief   methods  of  flight. 
Aerostation  involves  the  use  of  flying  machines  which  are 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  and  so  float  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  a  ship  floats  in  water;  the  modern  problem  in 
their  case  is  to  discover  some  means  of  controlling  their 
flight  and  driving  them  independently  of  the  wind.  Aviation 
involves  the  use  of  flying  machines  heavier  than  air,  which  are 
to  be  kept  afloat  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their  surfaces, 
and  which  would  at  once  fall  to  the  ground  if  their  motor- 
power  ceased  to  act.    The  ordinary  balloon  is  the  type  of 
the  aerostat,  whilst  a  bird  or  a  boy's  kite  affords  precedent 
for  the  aviator.    For  chronological  and  other  reasons  it  will 
be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  problem  of  aerostation, 
which  appears  already  to  have  attained  the  highest  practiced 
development  that  theoretical  reasons  suggest  as  likely. 

The  central  idea  of  the  balloon  may  be  said,  as  we  bare 
seen,  to  have  occurred  to  Boger  Bacon  more  than  six 
centuries  ago.  It  must  have  presented  itself,  one  wonld 
think,  to  any  thoughtful  man  who  had  noticed  the  clouds 
floating  serenely  miles  above  the  earth,  or  had  watched 
smoke  ascending  from  a  fire — at  any  rate,  if  we  beliere  the 
stories  about  Newton's  apple,  or  the  leaping  kettle-lid  which 
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gave  Watt  the  first  notion  of  his  steam-engine.  Others 
after  Baoon  conceiyed  the  same  idea,  in  a  still  more  imprac- 
ticable fiuhion.  One  ingenions  gentleman  noticed  that  the 
dew  ascended  to  the  skies  when  the  snn  fell  upon  it,  and 
suggested  that  egg-shells  filled  with  dew  would  eqoallj  tend 
to  rise.  Another  proposed  to  take  ^  the  eggs  of  the  larger 
'  description  of  swans,  or  leather  balls  well  stitched  with 
^  fine  thongs/  and  fill  them  with  nitre,  qoicksilyer^  and 
other  Bubrtances  *  which  rarefy  by  their  caloric  energy/ 
These  people  sought,  in  fact,  for  a  levitational  quality  akin 
to  the  dormitiYe  yirtue  of  opium,  but  nerer  found  it.  The 
Jesuit  Lana  came  nearer  to  the  mark  in  1670,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  flying  chariot  by  means  of  thin  copper 
globes  exhausted  of  the  air,  which  Torricelli  had  just  proved 
to  have  a  definite  weight.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  instantly  crush  in  such 
globes  if  made  light  enough  to  have  any  rising  power,  and 
the  persistence  of  error  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  a  vacuum  has  been  seriously  suggested  in  our  own 
day  as  a  substitute  for  hydrogen. 

The  balloon  might  quite  well  hare  been  invented  two 
thousand  years  ago,  but  the  first  to  make  any  kind  of 
aerostat  seems  to  have  been  the  Italian  Tiberio  Cavallo,  a 
Fellow  of  our  own  Boyal  Society,  who  on  June  20, 1782, 
exhibited  to  his  colleagues  of  that  learned  body  the  ascent 
of  soap-bubbles  filled  with  'inflammable  air,*  as  the  gas 
which  we  now  call  hydrogen  was  christened  by  Cavendish 
when  he  discovered  it  in  1760.  Cavendish  had  observed 
that  the  extreme  lightness  of  this  gas — still  the  lightest  of 
all  known  substances — might  fit  it  for  such  an  experiment, 
and  Black  had  suggested  that  a  bladder  filled  with  it  would 
rise  in  the  air,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  actually 
tried  the  experiment.  Thus  Cavallo  is  entitled  to  remem- 
brance as  the  pioneer  of  bsllooniug.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  an  idea  was  germinating  in  the  mind  of  a  French 
paper-maker  which  caused  the  first  practical  balloon  to  be 
of  quite  a  diflPerent  kind. 

In  November  1782  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  two 
young  paper-makers  of  Annonay,  hit  on  the  brilliant  but 
simple  idea  that  has  immortalised  their  name.  They  saw 
that  smoke  constantly  ascended,  and  must  therefore  be 
lighter  than  air.  They  knew  vaguely  that  savants  had  long 
been  talking  of  the  possibility  of  making  some  machine  that 
would  rise  in  the  air.  Why  should  not  a  bag  filled  witii 
smoke  ascend?    they  asked  themselves.    They  tried  the 
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experiment — an  apocryphal  anecdote  declares  that  Madame 
Montgolfier's  petticoat,  conveniently  airing  by  the  fire,  wai 
the  firat  balloon — and  sure  enongh  the  bag  did  rise  to  Qie 
ceiling.    TVlthin  six  months  they  had  coiistmcted  a  large 
balloon,  with  a  grate  fitted  to  its  neck  so  as  to  keep  the  air 
inside  it  rarefied  for  some  time,  and  the  first  pnblic  ascent— 
thongh  without  an  aeronaut — ^took  place,  amidst  the  thun- 
derous plaudits  of   an  admiring  crowd,   at  Annonay  on 
June  5, 1783.    The  public  imagination  was  immenselj  taken 
by  this  achievement,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  daring 
and  ill-fated  Pil&lare  de  Bozier  made  h^  first  ascent  in  a 
balloon  of  the  same  kind.    Soon  it  was  the  fashion  to 
experiment  with  little  fire-balloons,  or  Montgolfidres,  and  all 
over  France  the  skies  were  full  of  them.    The  taste  rapidlj 
spread  to  England,  where  Lunardi  made  his  famoos  first 
asc3nt  on  September  15, 1784.    Headers  of  Horace  Walpole's 
letters  will  remember  his  frequent  remarks  on  the  prevalent 
craze,  as  he  thought  it.     '  Do  not  wonder,'  he  wrote  at  tiie 
end  of  1783,  *  that  we  do  not  entirely  attend  to  things  of 
'  earth ;  fashion  has  ascended  to  a  higher  element.    All  onr 

*  views  are  directed  to  the  air.  Balloons  occupy  senators, 
'  philosophers,  ladies,  everybody.'  Walpole  was  carefol  to 
inform  his  correspondents  that  they  appeared  to  him  ^  tf 
'  childish  as  the  flying  kites  of  schoolboys,'  thongh  he 
thought  the  exploits  of  the  '  airgonauts '  worth  chronicKng 
at  some  length.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  picture  a  time 
when  our  seaports  might  become  deserted  villages,  and  all 
our  traffic  be  conducted  through  the  air.    *In  those  dajs 

*  Old  Sarum  will  again  be  a  town  and  have  houses  in  it 
^  There  will  be  fights  in  the  air  with  wind-guns  and  bows 

*  and  arrows,  and  there  will  be  prodigious  increase  of  lai^ 

*  for  tillage,  especially  in  France,  by  breaking  up  all  pnhfic 

*  roads  as  useless.'  Within  two  years  after  Montgolfier*s 
first  ascent,  the  Abbot  of  Strawberry  convinced  himself  that 
'balloonation  '  was  an  exploded  craze,  which  could  never  be 
of  any  service  to  mankind ;  vet  he  had  a  saving  doubt,  and 
wrote :  *  How  posterity  will  laugh  at  us,  one  way  or  other! 
'  If  half  a  dozen  break  their  necks,  and  balloonism  is  ex- 
^  ploded,  we  shall  be  called  fools  for  having  imagined  it  oonld 

*  be  brought  to  use ;  if  it  should  be  turned  to  account,  we 

*  shall  be  ridiculed  for  having  donbted.' 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  historv  of  the 
ordinary  balloon,  which  may  be  read  at  length  in  Hr. 
Bacon's  interesting  and  popularly  written  book,  and  has 
frequently  been  told  before.    We  need  only  remind  the 
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reader  that  Professor  Charles,  soon  after  the  success  of  the 
Montgcdfiers,  constmcted  a  bEdloon  filled  with  hydrogen,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Cavallo's  soap-bubbles ;  this  made  a  suc- 
cessful ascent  on  August  25, 1783.  Thenceforward  numerous 
experiments  with  both  kinds  of  balloons — unchecked  by  the 
lamentable  accidents  which  ended  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
most  adventurous  aeronauts — soon  raised  the  ordinary 
balloon  to  a  high  degree  of  completeness ;  indeed,  no  serious 
advance  in  the  art  of  ballooning  has  been  made  since  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  many  details 
of  practical  convenience  have  been  brought  to  greater  per- 
fection. 

The  balloon  has  done  much  good  service  to  meteorology, 
as  Mr.  Bacon — who  is  an  expert  in  this  matter — ^pomts  out. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  weather  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  depends  which  has  thus  been  brought  about.  As 
the  late  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  adventurous  ascents  on  record, 
expressed  it : — 

*  In  regard  to  Buch  matters  the  balloon  is  unique,  as  the  atmosphere 
28  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  in  which  are  produced  all  the 
phenomena  of  weather,  the  results  of  which  we  perceive  on  the  earth ; 
and  no  observations  made  on  mountain  sides  can  take  the  place  of 
thoee  made  in  the  balloon,  as  what  is  required  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  upper  atmosphere  itself,  free  from  the  disturbing 
effects  of  the  contiguity  of  the  land.' 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  human  race  spends  its  days 
in  crawling  about  the  bed  of  the  great  ocean  of  air,  on 
whose  movements  and  fluctuations  our  weather,  with  all  its 
economical  and  social  consequences,  depends.  In  studying 
these  fluctuations  we  are  handicapped  much  as  an  intelligent 
kraken  would  be,  if  from  its  immemorial  bed  in  the  Atlantic 
ooze  it  attempted  to  construct  a  map  of  the  surface  cur- 
rents. We  profit  by  the  use  of  balloons  as  the  kraken 
would  profit  by  the  employment  of  a  mobile  squadron  of 
sharks  and  dolphins  to  report  on  the  movements  of  the 
upper  waters.  Thus  we  are  able  to  study  the  meteorology 
of  the  atmosphere  in  three  dimensions  instead  of  in  two. 
Of  recent  years  a  still  further  step  has  been  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  employment  of  small  sounding  balloons — 
haUcns  sondes — which  are  sent  up  without  any  human  aero- 
naut on  board,  charged  with  a  cargo  of  light  self-recording 
instruments.  At  the  Paris  Congress  of  Meteorologists  in 
1900  an  international  agreement  was  made  for  the  systematic 
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exploration  of  the  tipper  air  by  the  xnonthlj  despatcli  of 
saoh  balloons  from  meteorological  stations  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Great  Britain,  nnfortonatdj,  ttill 
takes  no  official  part  in  this  work,  as  we  undentand, 
although  some  contribution  is  made  to  it  by  private  ente^ 
prise.  The  balloons  are  sent  aloft  on  the  same  day  in  each 
month,  and  when  they  come  down  after  a  flight  of  manj 
hours  they  are  returned  to  the  place  from  which  thej  started 
by  the  person  who  picks  them  up.  A  few  are  lost,  bat  most 
of  them  find  their  way  back  with  the  valuable  message  thtt 
they  bring  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  by  far  tiie  most  important  use  that  has  ever  been  made  or 
is  ever  likely  to  be  made  of  the  ordinary  balloon,  which  will 
hardly  be  superseded  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  balloon,  howeyer,  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
those  who  hoped  that  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  hnman 
flight.  By  flight,  of  course,  we  mean  locomotion  thioogh 
the  air — ^not  mere  helpless  drifting,  but  the  power  to  go 
from  place  to  place  with  the  same  certainty  as  oar  anto- 
mobiles  possess  on  the  road  or  our  ships  on  the  tracklett 
ocean.  The  ordinary  balloon  is  quite  useless  in  that  respect 
— as  useless  as  a  raft  without  sail  or  paddle  would  be  to  the 
transatlantic  voyager.  It  is  bound  to  arrive  somewhere, 
indeed,  but  no  aeronaut  can  have  much  certainty  within  a 
few  scores  of  miles  where  he  will  descend.  The  ballooD,  in 
short,  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  which  it  floats,  and  U 
obliged  to  go  whithersoever  that  air  is  journeying.  The 
aeronaut's  control  of  it  is  solely  exercised  in  the  vertical. 
He  can  ascend  by  throwing  out  ballast,  or  descend  by  losing 
gas — a  wasteful  process,  which  shortens  the  life  of  a  balloon 
every  time  that  it  is  employed,  and  for  which  many  sabsti- 
tutes  that  should  not  fritter  away  these  vital  necessaries 
have  been  suggested,  without  much  success.  All  that  the 
aeronaut  can  do  to  influence  the  direction  of  his  flight  is  to 
choose  an  air-current  which  sets  approximately  towards  the 
place  which  he  desires  to  reach.  As  the  upper  and  lower 
currents  often  differ  widely  in  direction — clouds  may  thnsbe 
seen  apparently  travelling  against  the  wind  which  is  blowing 
on  the  sarface  of  the  eaHh — it  is  possible  sometimes  to  find 
a  suitable  one  by  going  up  or  down,  but  it  is  dear  that 
such  a  control  is  very  haphazard  and  impracticable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  traveller.  No  one  succeeded  in  bringing  a 
oalloon  into  besieged  Paris,  for  instance,  though  to  do  so 
would  have  earned  almost  any  reward  that  the  aeronant 
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liked  to  ask.  The  &ilare  of  Andr^'a  attempt  to  make  a 
comparatiYelj  short  journey  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  baUoon  voyages. 

It  follows  that,  from  the  earliest  days  of  ballooning,  men 
have  tried  to  devise  means  of  controlling  the  horizontal  as 
well  as  the  vertical  motion  of  the  aerostat.  At  first  the 
prospect  seemed  extremely  allaring,  and  it  was  thought  that 
success  was  near  at  hand.  Men  held  that  the  balloon  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  hall  of  a  ship,  and  that  it  must  be  an  easy 
matter  to  equip  it  with  sails  or  paddles  that  would  enable  it 
to  travel  as  certainly  and  as  &st  as  the  East  Indiaman  or 
the  Chinese  tea-clipper.  More  than  a  century  has  passed 
away,  the  agency  of  steam  and  other  engines  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  but  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity 
and  pluck  of  experimenters  like  MM.  Benard  and  Erebs,  or 
M.  Santos-Dumont,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
men  were  on  a  wrong  tack  in  looking  to  any  modification  of 
the  balloon  as  the  air-ship  of  the  future.  For  reasons  that 
are  now  to  be  set  out,  it  seems  probable  that  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  balloon  and  return  to  the  older  plan  of  those 
who  endeavoured  to  produce— or  at  least  to  imagine — 
flying  machines  modelled  on  the  bird. 

Very  shortly  after  the  balloon  was  invented,  men  began 
to  equip  it  with  wings,  sails,  and  paddles,  by  which  to  guide 
it  independently  of  the  wind,  as  a  ship  or  a  galley  is  guided 
on  the  sea.  The  inutility  of  all  such  attempts  soon  made 
itself  practically  apparent,  and  is  clear  from  theory.  The 
ship  is  able  to  sail  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the 
air-current  which  provides  its  motor-power  because  its  hull 
is  immersed  in  a  denser  medium,  which  prevents  it  from 
driving  at  the  same  speed  as  the  wind.  But  the  balloon  is 
all  sail,  so  to  speak :  it  is  totally  immersed  in  the  air,  and 
must  obviously  drive  along  at  the  same  speed  as  the  wind. 
Thus  the  aeronaut  seems  to  himself  to  be  always  in  a  dead 
calm,  even  if  he  is  travelling  thirty  miles  an  hour  in  a  stiff 
gale.  His  vessel  partakes  of  the  motion  of  the  air  in  which 
it  floats,  and  no  arrangement  of  sails  will  enable  him  to 
tack,  any  more  than  the  rudder  will  affect  a  becalmed 
ship,  or  a  boat  drifting  with  the  current  of  a  river.  This 
was  soon  discovered  by  experience.  Applying  the  marine 
analogy^  the  aeronaut  then  attempted  to  give  his  balloon 
steerage  way  by  the  use  of  oars  or  paddles.  The  principle 
was  correct  enough,  but  we  know — as  was  soon  discovered — 
that  no  human  muscles  could  thus  affect  the  motion  of  a 
huge  bulk  like  a  balloon  to  any  extent  worth  considering. 
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falfil  the  same  conditions^  mnst  be  capable  of  traTelling 
against  an  j  reasonable  wind.  Bat  a  bs^oon  is  in  a  wone 
case  than  the  ship  contending  with  a  head-wind,  becaose 
there  is  no  water  for  its  hall  to  rest  in,  bnt  it  is  totaUj 
immersed  in  the  air,  and  mast  conseqaently  travel  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  wind«  In  other  words,  if  the  wbd  ii 
moving  at  twenty  miles  an  hoar,  and  the  navigable  balloon 
is  to  travel  at  twenty  miles  an  hoar  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  mast  move  relatively  to  the  air  at  a  speed  of  fortj 
miles  an  hoar — that  is,  it  mast  be  capable  of  making  forty 
miles  an  hoar  in  a  dead  calm.  Now  a  vrind  of  twenty  miles 
an  hoar  is  nothing  oat  of  the  way :  it  is  the  limits  acoordisg 
to  a  asefal  table  given  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  what  is  defined  as 
a  *  strong  breeze.'  In  order  to  make  head  against  a  gale  of 
forty  mues  an  hoar,  the  balloon  mast  be  endowed  with  a 
potential  speed  in  still  air  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  equal  to 
that  of  oar  fastest  express  trains.  Now,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  varies  as  the  cabe  of  the  speed  of  a  moving  bodj,  so 
that,  in  order  to  travel  at  forty  miles  an  hoar,  which  is 
clearly  the  lowest  speed  with  which  a  practical  air-ship  can 
be  endowed  (for  the  anemometers  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  have 
shown  that  the  average  speed  of  the  wind  at  that  moderate 
altitade  is  eighteen  miles  an  hoar),  a  balloon  like  'La 
^  France '  wonld  have  needed  engines,  not  foar,  but  sizty- 
foar,  times  as  powerful — i.e.,  of  at  least  544  horse-power. 
Even  with  the  light  motors  of  to-day,  snch  an  engine  woold 
weigh  at  least  two  tons,  and  to  thdnk  of  fitting  it  to  a 
balloon  is  enongh  to  show  as  the  hopelessness  of  the 
bnsiness.  Captain  Renard  and  his  coUeagae  twenty  jears 
ago  retired  from  the  contest,  althongh  it  is  understood  that 
they  have  since  been  engaged  apon  the  task  of  fitting  their 
vessel  for  nse  in  war,  where  it  might  play  a  very  decisive 
part.  Military  reasons  have  kept  tiie  work  so  secret  that 
nothing  is  really  known  as  to  its  resolts. 

There  is  another  argument  against  the  likelihood  of 
navigable  balloons  ever  becoming  serions  rivals  to  ships  and 
railway  trains,  which  has  been  expressed  with  speciiJ  force 
by  M.  P.  Banet-Bivet.  We  have  shown  that  a  dirigible 
balloon,  in  order  to  be  of  any  nse  for  the  ordinary  poipoees 
of  travel,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  other  light 
swift  freight,  mast  be  capable  of  a  speed  of  at  least  Stjr 
miles  an  hoar  in  still  air.  Bat  what  will  be  the  condition 
of  a  balloon,  made  of  any  conceivable  fabric,  traveling  at 
sach  a  speed  P  Anyone  who  has  been  on  a  motor-car  doing 
forty  or  fifty  miles  for  a  short  spnrt,  or  will  pat  his  head 
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t>tit  of  window  the  next  time  He  is  in  a  fast  express,  will  be 
able  faintly  to  realise  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  snch  speeds. 
Farther,  we  know  that  a  captire  balloon  in  a  gale  blowing 
at  anything  over  thirty  miles  an  hour  is  liable  to  be  rapidly 
destroyed.     It  is  simply  inconceiyable  that  a  balloon  of  any 
known  material  should  be  able  to  stand  travelling  througn 
the  air  at  such  a  rate.    Even  if  the  fabric  were  capable  of 
resisting   the  tremendous  pressure   of  the  air,  it  would 
certainly  lose  its  shape,  and  be  crushed  or  pitted  in  front 
to  an  extent  which  would  totally  impede  its  progress,  if  it 
did  not  destroy  the  whole  machine.    It  is  clear  that  only  a 
metallic  hull  like  that  of  a  ship  could  endure  the  strain. 
In  that  case  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  navigable 
balloon  which  is  adapted  for  really  useful  speeds  must  either 
be  so  gigantic  in  size  as  to  be  impossible  to  handle — other- 
wise it  could  not  raise  its  own  weight-— or  must  be  heavier 
than  air,  in  which  case  it  ceases  to  be  a  balloon,  and  comes 
into  the  second  class  of  air-ships,  which  we  have  yet  to  con- 
sider, and  with  which  the  future  of  aerial  navigation  must 
lie. 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  most  recent 
attempts  to  build  navigable  balloons.  The  most  notable  of 
these,  which  we  owe  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
M.  Santos-Dumont,  helps  to  illustrate  our  thesis.  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  has  the  advantage  of  using  motors  whose  power  in 
relation  to  their  weight  is  tenfold  superior  to  anything 
known  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet  he  has  not  outdone  the 
achievements  of  ^La  France.'  On  his  most  famous  trip, 
when  he  won  the  Deutsch  prize  by  flying  round  the  Eiffel 
Tower  from  St.  Cloud,  he  only  just  managed  to  cover  five 
miles  within  the  stipulated  half-hour,  and  until  he  is  able 
to  show  a  greatly  superior  speed  to  that  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  any  practical  results  from  his  work.  At  the  same  time, 
one  would  not  appear  regardless  of  the  courag^e  and  ability 
which  he  has  shown  in  his  work,  and  which  have  justly 
earned  him  a  high  reputation  among  those  who  seek  the 
dominion  of  the  air. 

We  must  conclude  that,  so  far  as  theory  based  on  exist- 
ing experience  can  tell  us,  the  navigable  balloon  is  an 
unrealisable  dream.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  never  hope  to 
compete  with  the  steamer  or  the  railway  as  a  conveyance 
for  passengers  or  mails,  whilst  no  one  supposed  that  it 
would  ever  furnish  a  practicable  method  of  conveying  freight. 
Its  use  must  be  confined  to  the  purposes  of  sport  and  war. 
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enough  to  support  one  or  more  hamaa  beings  who  may 
control  its  flight.    In  order  to  do  this  it  is  dourly  neoessarj 
to  understand  exactly  how  the  bird  supports  itseu  and  soars 
with  so  little  apparent  expenditure  of  energy.    Of  all  those 
who  have  set  their  wits  to  tackle  this  problem— some  with 
a  certain  measure  of  practical  success,  if  the  stories  of 
artificial  birds  are  to  be  accepted — ^Professor  Langlejwas 
the  first  to  carry  out  a  truly  scientific  inyestiga^n.   Of 
the  two  monographs  already  mentioned,  the  one  that  was 
published  second  is  really  the  first  to  be  studied.    It  deab 
with  the  ^  internal  work '  of  the  wind,  and  has  revealed  a 
state  of  things  which  no  one  had  previously  jessed.   We 
think  of  the  wind  as  a  fairly  uniform  force ;  but  Professor 
Langley  has  shown  that,  eyen  when  it  seems  steadiest,  it  is 
but    a  generic    name  for  a  series   of   infinitely  complex 
phenomena.     It  is  always  variable  and  irregndar  in  its 
movements  bevond  anything  which  could  be  anticipated. 
Even  the  smaUest  portion  of  an  air  current  which  can  be 
examined  proves  to  have  no  homogeneous  parts.    It  consists 
of   an  exceedingly  complex    tangle  of  tiny  and   diverse 
x^urrents.    It  is  by  a  kind  of  selective  action  upon  these 
currents  that  the  bird  soars,  by  choosing  out  all  the  varia- 
tions which  happen  to  suit  its  motion.    The  birds  '  see  the 
^  wind,'  so  to  say,  or  in  some  mysterious  way  recognise  a  fact 
which  only  the  happy  accident  of  using  a  very  small  and 
-sensitive  anemometer  revealed  to  Professor  Langley.    The 
stronger  and  more  apparently  uniform  the  wind  is,  the 
greater  are  its  relative  fluctuations.    ^  In  a  high  wind  the 
*  air  moves  in  a  tumultuous  mass,  the  velocity  being  at  one 
^  moment,  perhaps,  forty  miles  an  hour,  then  diminishing  to 
^  an  almost  instfuitaneous  calm,  and  then  resuming.*    It  is 
to  these  minute  and  rapid  changes  that  Professor  Langley 
refers  when  he  speaks  of  the  '  internal  work  *  of  the  wind. 
He  has  lucidly  shown  how,  if  we  assume,  as  we  must,  that 
birds  have  an  instinctive  ability  to  utilise  these  fluctuations, 
they  account  for  such  a  remarkable  phenomenon  as  the  fact 
that  a  turkey  buzzard  has  been  seen  to  hover,  with  no 
apparent  effort,  stationary  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  blowing 
at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

The  application  of  this  remarkable  discovery  lies  in  &6 
proposition  that  it  should  be  possible  to  cause  any  suitably 
disposed  body,  animate  or  inanimate,  wholly  immersed  in 
the  wind,  and  wholly  free  to  move,  to  advance  against  the 
general  direction  of  the  wind  as  a  whole.  This  would  be 
'•learly  impossible  if  the  wind  were  so  nearly  homogeneoos 
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as  the  misleading  voice  of  our  senses  causes  as  to  soppose. 
'  A  ship  is  free  to  go  against  a  head-wind  bj  the  force  of 
^  that  windy  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  partly  immersed 
^  in  the  water,  which  acts  on  the  keel ;  bnt  it  is  here 
*  asserted  that--contrar7  to  nsnal  opinion,  and  in  opposition 
^  to  what  may  at  first  seem  the  teaching  of  physical  science — 
'  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  heavy  and  nearly  inert  body, 
'  wholly  immersed  in  the  air,  can  be  made  to  do  this.'  That 
is  to  say,  it  may  be  possible  to  construct  a  flying  machine, 
whether  with  an  automatic  ^  brain '  analogous  to  the  balance- 
chamber  in  a  Whitehead  torpedo,  or  under  the  control  of  a 
trained  aeronaut,  which  wiU  fly  without  the  use  of  a  motor 
by  utilising  all  the  favourable  variations  in  the  wind,  or  at 
least  wiU  use  its  motor  as  the  auxiliary  screw  of  a  sailing 
yacht,  for  progress  in  calms  or  against  a  persistently  un- 
helpfiil  air  current.  It  may  still  take  many  years  al  ex- 
periment and  sedulous  aping  of  nature  to  devise  the  intricate 
machinery  of  the  automatic  brain,  indeed,  or  to  endow 
human  aeronauts  with  the  capacity  of  'seeing  the  wind,' 
and  constantly  shifting  the  aeroplanes  to  take  advantage  of 
its  shifts,  which  the  bird  has  instinctively  acquired  in  so 
many  ages;  but  Professor  Langley  has  demonstrated  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  such  a  machine. 

He  was  anticipated  in  practice  by  the  ingenious  and 
resourceful  Otto  Lilienthal,  whose  sad  death  by  an  accident 
to  his  wings  in  1896  was  a  great  blow  to  the  study  of  flight, 
although  his  work  was  taken  up  in  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Chanute  and  his  friends,  and  there  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  development.  Lilienthal,  who  was  bom  in  1848,  took 
a  very  early  interest  in  the  problem  of  flight,  and  soon  per- 
ceived tiiiat  it  could  best  be  attacked  by  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  soaring  of  birds.  He 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  his  epoch-making 
treatise  of  1889  on  <  The  Flight  of  Birds  as  the  Basis  of  the 
*  Art  of  Flying.'  In  this  work  he  reached  independently 
the  result  which  Professor  Langley  attained  by  his  study  of 
the  wind,  and  showed  that  a  man  equipped  vdth  sustaining 
aeroplanes  could  '  perform  soaring  or  sailing  flight '  without 
the  use  of  any  motor  beyond  that  affbrded  by  the  wind 
itself.  He  laid  down  thirty  rules  for  the  construction  of 
wings,  as  his  supporting  aeroplanes  may  fitiy  be  called,  of 
which  the  most  important  may  thus  be  summarised : — 

(1)  The  construction  of  flying  machines  is  not  dependent 
upon  motors. 
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(2)  Hovering  flight,  however^  is  impossible  without  a  motor 
of  at  least  1*5  horse-power. 

(3)  A  man  has  sufficient  muscular  power  to  fly  in  an 
average  wind. 

(4)  In  a  wind  moving  faster  than  twenty-two  miles  an 
hour  a  man  can  perform  soaring  or  sailing  mght  by  means 
of  adequate  and  appropriate  sustaining  surfaces. 

(5)  All  such  fljing  apparatus  must  be  modeUed  on  the 
wings  of  large  birds. 

In  1891  Lilienthal  constructed  his  first  soaring  machine, 
and  began  to  make  short  flights.  With  the  aid  of  a  bird- 
shaped  framework,  so  constructed  that  the  inclination  of  the 
wings  and  tail  could  be  altered  at  pleasure  by  the  athletic 
experimenter — ^Lilienthal  was  a  trained  gymnast — he  suc- 
cessfully attempted  toboggan-like  glides  down  an  inclined 
plane  of  air,  starting  from  the  top  of  a  low  mound,  down 
whose  sides  he  ran  until  the  air-pressare  on  the  under  aides 
of  his  wings  raised  him  from  the  ground.  Long  and 
assiduous  practice,  varied  by  many  tumbles,  taught  him  to 
steer  himself  in  the  air  by  adjusting  the  wings  to  every 
change  in  the  wind.  At  length  he  came  to  fly  as  much  as 
a  quiurter  of  a  mile  at  a  time.  The  sensation  was  wildly 
exhilarating,  as  Mr.  Chanute  and  other  experimenters  agree. 

*  Finally,*  wrote  Lilienthal,  *we  become  perfectly  at  ease, 
^  even  when  soaring  high  in  the  air,  while  the  indescribably 
^  beautiful  and  gentle  gliding  over  the  long  sunny  slopes 
^  rekindles  our  ardour  at  every  triaL  It  does  not  take  very 
'  long  before  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifbrence  whether  we 
^  are  gliding  along  two  or  twenty  yards  above  the  ground ; 
'  we  feel  how  safely  the  air  is  carrying  us,  even  though  we 
^  see  diminutive  men  looking  up  at  us  in  astonishment. 
^  Soon  we  pass  over  ravines  as  lugh  as  houses,  and  sail  fot 
'  several  hundred  yards  through  the  air  without  any  danger, 

*  parrying  the  force  of  the  wind  at  every  movement.' 

Lilien&al  insisted,  very  wisely,  on  ^e  need  for  eidiaustive 
experiments  of  this  kindliefore  any  attempt  was  made  to  build 
a  more  ambitious  flying  maolune.  The  great  difficulbr  witii 
all  such  machines  is  to  preserve  the  bdance  in  the  air.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  difficulty  which  would  be  found  in  riding 
a  bicycle  over  a  surfieuse  which  was  constantly  in  motion,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  at  every  instant  the  wind  is  varying 
and  threatening  to  upset  the  experimenter,  whose  aeroplanes 
then  cease  to  support  him  and  he  comes  down  like  a  shot 
pheasant.  Lilienthal  himself  paid  the  penalty  of  his  bold- 
ness with  his  life;  after  five  years  of  experiments,  he  went 
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oat  one  day  ynth  a  new  apparatus  wliicli  a  sudden  change 
in  tlie  wind  dashed  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  His  only 
English  follower,  Mr.  Pilcher,  was  similarly  killed  in  1 899 
by  the  failure  of  an  essential  part  of  his  apparatus.  But 
Mr.  Chanute,  who  discovered  that  the  soaring  apparatus 
might  be  made  much  safer  by  the  superposition  of  several 
aeroplanes  one  above  the  other,  believes  that  he  has  elimi- 
nated this  source  of  danger,  and  declares  that  '  any  young 
^  and  active  man  can  become  expert  in  a  week '  with  his 
wings.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  problem  of  flying  by  the  extended  use  of  such 
soaring  machines.  Lilienthal  hoped  to  see  ^  Fliegesport,' 
as  he  called  his  art,  become  a  rival  to  rowing  or  cycling 
among  athletic  lads.     ^If,'  he  said,   ^we  can  succeed  in 

*  enticing  to  the  hill  the  young  men  who  to-day  make  use  of 

*  the  bicycle  or  the  boat  to  strengthen  their  nerve  and  muscle, 
'  so  that,  borne  by  their  wings,  they  may  glide  through  the 

*  air,  we  shall  then  have  directed  the  developement  of  human 

*  flight  into  a  course  which  leads  towards  perfection.' 

^e  flying  machine  of  the  future,  however,  will  be  closer 
akin  to  a  steamship  than  to  a  bird.  The  purposes  of  the 
condor  or  the  eagle  are  efficiently  served  by  wings  which 
enable  them  to  make  wide  circles  in  the  air  rather  than  to 
take  long  journeys,  though  for  the  latter  purpose  they 
possess  an  auxiliary  motor  in  the  highly  developed  muscles 
of  their  breasts.  But  the  human  flying  machine  will  be 
used  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  purposes  of  the  traveller. 
It  must  therefore,  be  provided  with  a  motor  which  mil 
drive  it  rapidly  through  the  air  and  will  render  it  largely 
independent  of  the  wind.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
successful  machine  of  this  type  must  be  heavier  than  the 
air :  as  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  haB  said,  ^  it  is  quite  as  impossible 
^  to  propel  a  balloon  with  any  considerable  degree  of  velocity 
'  through  the  air  as  it  is  for  a  jelly-fish  to  travel  through 
'  the  water  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.'  Thus  the  flying 
machine  must  keep  iteelf  afloat  as  well  as  travel  by  means 
ot  its  motor  power.  That  this  is  possible  is  clear  from  the 
instance  of  the  kite,  which  is  kept  afloat  by  the  air-pressure 
on  its  under  surface ;  relatively  to  the  air,  a  kite  is  moving 
at  a  high  speed,  although  it  may  be  stationary  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ground.  Here  again  the  classical  investigation 
18  that  of  Professor  Langley,  who  published  its  results  in 
his  'Experiments  in  Aerodynamics'  (1891).  He  con- 
structed what  he  called  a  '  whirling  table,'  consisting  of  a 
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long  horizontal  arm  which  could  be  rotated  at  an;  desired 
speed,  so  that  the  behaviour  of  an  aeroplane  suspended  at 
its  outer  end  could  be  scientificallj  examined.  By  means  of 
a  series  of  most  ingenious  experiments,  he  was  able  to  show 
what  conditions  l£e  flying  machine  must  fulfil,  and  what 
difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with.  In  the  first  pkce,  he 
discovered  that  a  horizontal  plane  in  motion  through  the  air 
loses  part  of  its  weight,  and  so  tends  to  fall  more  slowly 
than  it  would  do  at  rest,  the  difference  representing  the 
part  which  is  borne  up  bj  the  air.  If,  instead  of  being 
horizontal,  the  plane  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  ground, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  thus  borne  up  will  be  increased; 
every  schoolboy  who  has  ever  thrown  a  paper  dart  has  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  that  fact.  But  no  one  had  realised 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  which  is  expressed  in  what  will 
henceforward  be  known  as  Langley's  Law,  the  fuudamental 
proposition  on  which  the  construction  of  flying  machines 
must  be  based.  This  law  tells  us  that  the  faster  a  flyii^ 
machine  travels,  the  less  energy  will  be  needed  to  keep  it 
afloat.    In  the  words  of  its  discoverer :  ^  If,  in  such  aerial 

*  motion,  there  be  given  a  plane  of  fixed  size  and  weight, 
^  inclined  at  such  an  angle  and  moved  forward  at  snch  a 

*  speed  that  it  shall  be  sustained  in  horizontal  flight,  then 
'  the  more  rapid  the  motion  is,  the  less  will  be  the  power 

*  required  to  support  and  advance  it*  This  is  just  the 
opposite  to  the  case  of  the  balloon  or  the  ocean  steamer, 
where  the  necessary  enei^y  increases  by  leaps  and  boonds 
vnth  the  speed  of  the  moving  body,  until  a  limit  is  readied 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go.  Professor  Langl^^ 
remarkable  discovery  is  illustrated  in  the  following  toble, 
which  shows  the  weight  that  can  be  supported  in  the  ur  by 
one  horse-power,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  sus- 
taining aeroplane  is  inclined  to  the  horizon : — 


Angle  of 
Aeroplane 
to  Horizon 

Soaring 
Speed  (V), 

in  Feet 
per  Second 

Horizontal 

Pressure, 

in  Grammes 

Work  Ex- 
pended per 
Minute,  in 
Foot-poonds 

Weight  that 

1  Hor»e-pow«f 

willDriTe 

tbrooghAir 

at  Speed  7 

45« 
80^ 
15^ 
10° 
5° 

• 

86-7 
84-8 
86-7 
40-7 
49-8 
65-6 

500 

275 

128 

88 

45 

20 

2,484 
1,268 
628 
474 
297 
174 

Lbs. 
15 
29 
58 
77 
122 
209 
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We  see,  from  the  last  line  of  this  table,  that  a  flying 
machine  whose  aeroplanes  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  2^  to 
the  horizon  will  support  a  weight  of  209  lbs.  for  ererj  horse- 
power developed  l^  its  motor,  and  will  travel  at  a  speed  of 
forty-five  miles  per  hour.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  construct 
engines — such  as  that  which  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  uses  in  his 
great  flying  machine — which  weigh  no  more  than  8  lbs.  per 
horse-power,  so  that  there  is  no  physical  bar  to  the  construction 
of  a  flying  machine  which  will  rived  our  express  trains  in  speed, 
and  will  carry  a  large  number  of  passengers.  The  theoretical 
establishment  of  this  fact  is  the  greatest  of  the  many  debts 
which  we  owe  to  the  brilliant  genius  of  Professor  Langley. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  still  t^  early  to  believe  that  the 

problem  of  flight  is  solved,  although  we  are  entitled  to  say 

that  science  now  pronounces  it  to  be  soluble.    Several  flying 

machines  have  been  constructed  which,  as  far  as  their  power 

to  fly  is  concerned,  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  artificial  birds  of  many  inventors,  like  P^naud,  Le  Bris, 

Pichancourt  and  Ader,  have  their  lineal  descendants  in  the 

machines  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  and  Professor  Langley,  which 

are  the  most  remarkable  contributions  yet  made  to  the 

practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  flight.    The  aerodrome 

of   Professor  Langley,  driven  by  a  small   steam  engine 

and  supported  by  aeroplanes  which  give  it  a  remarkable 

resemblance  to  the  pterodactyl  of  prehistoric  times,  has 

more  than  once  performed  a  satisfactory  flight  of  half  a  mile 

or  more,  coming  safely  to  earth  again  in  a  fashion  which 

seems  to  show  that  its  inventor  has  gone  far  to  overcome 

the  two  great  difficulties  that  confront  the  aeronaut — balance 

and  safe  descent.     Sir  Hiram  Maxim  admits  that  he  does 

not  yet  see  his  way  to  solve  them,  and  so  his  machine — 

which,  unlike  the  model  of  Professor  Langley,  is  constructed 

of  sufficient  size  to  canr  several  passengers — has  never  been 

allowed  to  leave  the  rails  which  hold  it  to  the  earth.    It  has 

frequently  shown  itself  capable  of  rising  from  the  ground, 

bat  its  inventor  wisely  refuses  to  risk  its  costly  machinery 

in  actual  flight.    Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.    As  we 

have  seen,  the  great  essential  of  a  flying  machine  is  not  only 

that  it  should  be  able  to  raise  itself,  but  that  it  should  keep 

its  balance  in  tiie  air.    And  no  one  has  yet  satisfactorily 

solved  this  problem.    Further,  there  is  the  trouble  that  an 

accident  to  a  flying  machine  must  necessarily  involve  the 

g^rave  injury,  if  not  the  death,  of  its  aeronaut,  and  its  own 

destruction.  Only  practice  in  the  air  can  throw  light  on  the 

difficulties  of  balance,  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  first 

experimenters  will  Hot  live  to  tell  their  tale.    Here  is  a  grave 
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hitch.    As  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  with  his  extraordinary  faculty  of 
realising  the  things  that  lie  outside  experiencOi  has  said  :— 

'  A  man  off  his  feet  has  the  poorest  skill  in  balancing.  Eren  ihe 
simple  trick  of  the  bicycle  costs  him  some  honrs  of  kbonr.  The 
inetantaneous  adjustments  of  the  wings,  the  quick  response  to  a 
passing  breeze,  the  swifl  recoyexr  of  equilibrium,  the  giddy,  eddying 
moTements  that  reqtnre  such  absolute  precision — all  thai  he  moat 
learn  with  infinite  labour  and  infinite  danger,  if  ever  he  is  to  oooqaer 
flying.  The  flying  machine  that  will  start  off  some  fine  day,  dnrea 
by  neat  "  little  levers,"  with  a  nice  open  deck  like  a  liner,  and  all 
loaded  up  with  bomb^ells  and  guns,  is  the  easy  dream  of  a  liteiary 
man.  In  lives  and  in  treasure  the  cost  of  the  conquest  of  the  empire 
of  the  air  may  even  exceed  all  that  has  been  spent  in  man's  great 
conquest  of  the  sea.  Certainly  it  will  be  costlier  than  ^e  greatest 
war  that  has  ever  devastated  the  world.* 

Perhaps  this  is  a  heightened  and  telling  way  of  putting  it, 
but  there  is  much  sense  in  Mr.  Wells's  argument.  Varioiu 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  lightening  the  danger  to  the 
first  experimenters  with  flying  machines.  Some  hold  with  Dr. 
Barton,  that  a  balloon  should  be  attached  to  the  aeroplane, 
to  be  kept  in  reserve  until  the  difiSculties  of  balance  are 
OTercome.  But,  as  we  have  shown,  the  addition  of  a  ballooa 
would  probably  nullify  the  qualities  of  the  flying  machioe, 
which  depends  for  its  support  on  a  speed  which  would 
apparently  be  impossible  to  attain  with  so  muchresistaDceas 
the  air  would  present  to  the  surface  of  the  balloon.  OUien 
have  suggested  in  all  seriousness  that  condemned  crimioals 
should  be  given  a  chance  for  their  lives  by  manning  the  first 
air-ships  I  Others,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  practical, 
suggest  that  trials  should  always  take  place  over  water,  witli 
a  fast  torpedo-boat  or  two  in  attendance  to  pick  up  the 
aeronauts  in  case  of  accident.  There  would  certainly  be  no 
harm  in  the  Admiralty  taking  favourable  notice  of  a  request 
for  assistance  of  this  kind.  It  is  possible  that  the  aeronant 
might  carry  a  parachute  with  which  to  make  a  leap  for  life 
in  case  of  disaster,  or  even  a  small  balloon  which  could  be 
speedily  inflated  from  a  cylinder  of  compressed  hydrogen— a 
land  of  aerial  life-belt.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whaterer 
precautions  he  adopts,  the  first  man  who  undertakes  to  steer 
a  flying  machine  will  need  even  thicker  plates  of  brass  on  bis 
heart  tiian  Horace  ascribed  to  the  first  sailor.  We  fear  that 
the  conquest  of  the  air  will  demand  a  heavy  toll  of  ^ 
and  treasure.  Yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  one  day  be 
achieved,  if  only  because  the  empire  of  ihe  world  lies  at  the 
feet  of  the  man  who  constructs  an  air- ship  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  really  eflScient  engine  of  war. 
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~p\)B  half  a  century  at  least  writers  and  statesmen  have 
periodically  warned  the  British  electorate  of  the 
dangers  attending  any  extension  of  their  foreign  possessions, 
and  of  the  difiBculty  of  combining  such  a  course  with  the 
task  of  securing  for  the  working  population  a  standard  of 
Hying  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  rivals  unhampered  by  national  debts  and  national 
armaments.  So  &r  Great  Britain  has  apparently  been 
equal  to  the  pursuit  of  the  two  incompatible  political  ideals 
which  her  destiny  has  forced  upon  her,  and  has  belied  the 
profound  remark  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  that  'most 
^  mistakes  in  politics  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  plain 
^  maxim  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
'  not  to  be.'  Whether  she  has  really  succeeded  in  the 
effort,  or  whether  she  has  merely  been  drawing  bills  on 
futurity  which  have  not  yet  matured,  it  is  too  soon  as  yet  to 
determine.  Are  we  about  to  witness,  as  some  hold,  a 
developement  which  will  end  either  in  military  and 
imperial  consolidation  on  a  gigantic  scale,  or  in  disruption 
without  and  socialism  withm  ?  or  will  it  be  still  possible  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  either  extreme,  and  cany  to 
its  fitting  conclusion  Uie  enterprise  of  promoting  the  free 
progress  of  the  nation  at  home,  while  founding  free  nations 
abroad  and  spreading  orer  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  British  traditions  of  government  and  commerce? 
Every  variety  of  answer  to  such  questions  as  these  is  offered 
in  the  volumes  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
Uiis  article,  and  will  always  without  much  regard  to^  fieusts 
oir  figures  be  adopted  by  the  individual  inquirer  according  to 
his  temperament,  whether  optimistic  or  the  reverse.    But 
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the  present  moment  is  perhaps  not  inopportone  for  a  roring 
suryey  of  the  solutions  presented,  and  of  the  elements  neoesp 
sar  J  towards  forming  an  opinion.  We  may  begin  bj  referring 
to  ihe  ideas  of  a  citizen  of  the  great  Bepnblic,  npon  peaoefiil 
co-operation  with  which  the  fntnre  of  IJie  British  Empire  to 
all  appearances  so  largely  depends. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tendencies  of  recent  economic 
thonght  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  internal 
business  of  a  nation  as  compared  with  its  foreign  trade. 
Sir  Bobert  Giffen  has  long  insisted  on  this  pointy  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  his  address  to  the  students  of 
St.  Andrews  Uniyersity,  has  still  farther  emphasised  it. 

*  The  relative  importance,'  he  says,  *  of  the  two  markets  ib  often  loit 
nght  of.  The  home  market  of  America  takes  96  per  cent,  of  til 
manufactured  articles,  only  four  per  cent,  going  to  foreign  maikela 
Even  Britain's  home  market  takes  four-fifths  of  her  mannfactans,  onlj 
one-fifth  going  abroad.  Politicians  give  far  too  much  importance  to 
distant  foreign  markets,  which  can  never  amount  to  much,  and  far  too 
little  to  measures  for  improving  conditions  at  home,  which  wooM 
increase  the  infinitely  more  important  home  market.  If  the  people  ol 
the  United  Kingdom  could  spend  even  1/.  per  head  more  per  jetft 
her  home  commerce  would  be  increased  by  more  than  the  total  talne 
of  her  exports  to  all  of  Australasia,  British  North  America,  and  C3)ina 
combined.  Truly  foreign  commerce  is  a  braggart  always  in  evidence, 
home  commerce  is  the  true  king.* 

Mr.  Hobson  insists  on  the  same  point  and  goes  into  some 
detail  in  attempting  to  prove  it  as  regards  Great  Britain. 
Taking  the  total  national  income  of  the  country  st 
1,700,000,000^.,  and  the  profit  of  the  turn-over  of  our  foreign 
trade  at  some  38,000,000/.,  he  estimates  the  income  derim 
from  our  foreign  trade  at  only  -j^th  part  of  the  national 
income.  This  estimate  is  absurdly  inadequate.  The  wages 
of  V70rkmen  manufacturing  for  export  are  as  certainlj 
part  of  the  income  derived  by  the  nation  from  foreign  imde 
as  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  engag^ 
in  it.  It  is,  of  course,  a  speculative  point  how  much  eztn 
income  is  derived  from  foreign  trade  over  that  which  the 
people  would  receive  from  the  same  capital  and  energy  ex- 
pended at  home ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  near  the  mark  to 
reckon  the  worth  of  the  foreign  trade  at  the  whole  ?alne  of 
the  export  business  of  the  country,  which  would  bring  it  op 
to  something  like  an  eighth  of  the  total  national  income. 
But,  whatever  the  actual  proportion  may  be,  the  fact  of 
the  superior  importance  of  the  home  trade  is  clear,  and 
this  fact  has  a  marked  bearing  both  on  the  free  <wde 
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theory  of  internatioQal  trade  and  on  cnrrent  notions  as  re- 
gards colonial  expansion. 

U  we  follow  correctly  Mr.  Carnegie's  somewhat  contradic- 
tory arguments  we  gather  that  he  attaches  little  importance  to 
international  free  trade.  He  is  probably  correct  in  asserting, 
with  the  German  economists,  that  the  ^  spread  of  manufao- 

*  tnres  will  be  so  general  that  the  leading  nations  will  finally 
'  supply  most  of  their  principal  wants,  at  least  to  a  mnch 

*  greater  extent  than  before.  It  follows/  he  adds,  ^  that 
^  exchange  of  articles  between  nations  (foreign  commerce)  is 
'  not  to  increase  so  rapidly  as  exchange  of  articles  within 
<  nations.'  But  it  is  easy  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
this  supposed  tendency.  Vast  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface 
must  long  remain  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  of 
the  raw  materials  of  food  and  industry  for  the  consumption 
of  manu&cturing  nations,  and  owing  to  cUmatic  and  other 
conditions  it  is  lUcely  that  certain  localities  will  retain  ad- 
Tantages  over  others  for  the  manufacture  of  special  articles ; 
that  Lancashire,  for  instance,  may  retain  her  superiority  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of  cotton  goods  while 
losing  that  superiority  in  other  classes  to  the  United 
Stat^.  There  will,  therefore,  with  increased  specialisation, 
always  remain  a  field  for  foreign  exchange  little  less  profit- 
able than  at  present.  Mr.  Carnegie  dwells  more  unanswer- 
ably on  the  advantage  of  free  trade  over  great  areas  and 
gceeA  populations  l&e  that  of  the  XTnitod  States,  and 
predicts  tiie  extension  of  similar  areas — ^in  Central  Europe, 
for  instance — which  will  still  further  demonstrate  the  pre- 
dominant advantages  of  home  trade.  Such  considerations, 
while  attesting  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
would  seem  to  minimise  the  importance,  at  all  events  for 
states  forming  part  of  these  laq^  areas,  of  international 
free  trade  in  &e  Cobdenic  sense.  Mr.  Cameeie  indeed  goes 
much  further  than  this  when  he  says  that  the  home  trade 
is  doubly  profitable,  because  ^  exchange  of  products  benefits 
'  both  buyer  and  seller.  With  British  home  commerce  botii 
'  are  Britons ;  with  foreign  commerce  only  one  is  a  Briton,  the 
^  other  a  foreigner.'  \^nkat  exactly  Mr.  Carnegie  means  by 
this  utterance  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  benefit  to  a  buyer 
is  the  same  whether  his  need  is  satisfied  from  within  his 
own  community  or  from  abroad,  while  a  seller  benefits 
equally  whether  he  sells  to  a  foreigner  or  to  a  countryman ; 
and  no  Briton  would  be  profited  ^  doubly,'  in  an  economic 
sense  (whatever  obvious  advantages  of  another  order  might 
result),  if  we  ceased  to  import  60,000,0001.  worth  of  foreign 
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manufiaustored  goods,  and,  as  a  necessary  corolkrj,  to  ex- 
port a  similar  Talae  of  onr  own  Tnannfiictnres.  The  ml 
significance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  phrase  is  to  demonstrate  bis 
own  preference  for* a  system  of  protection,  but  Ins  arga- 
ments  point  to  the  necessity  of  free  trade  for  this  ooankj. 
^  It  is/  as  he  himself  remarks, '  a  serioas  disadyantage  to 
^  Great  Britain  in  the  contest  that  her  home  market 
'  cannot  expand  as  rapidly  as  the  American,  or  eren  tiie 
^  German.  Size  of  productiye  territory  as  afiecting  popo- 
^  lation  is  a  prime  &ctor  in  the  race  for  first  place  among 
<  nations  in  material  prodnction.'  Foreign  trade  moBt 
therefore  necessarily  continne  to  be  of  greater  relatire 
importance  to  this  country  than  to  conntries  like  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  She  must  continue  to  seek  com- 
pensation for  the  smallness  of  her  productive  territory  bj  a 
fitcility  of  commercial  intercourse  with  other  industrial 
areas ;  and,  whateyer  may  be  the  case  with  larger  and  more 
seU-sufficing  states,  for  Great  Britain  free  trade,  or  as  dose 
an  approximation  to  it  as  possible,  must  remain  an  object 
of  prime  importance  as  long  as  geographical  consideration 
and  national  and  racial  diflFerences  continue  to  present  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  welding  of  the  British  Empire 
into  one  fiscal  and  commercial  whole.  The  firee-trade 
statesmen  of  the  last  century  are  often  reproached  for 
their  insistence  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  conntrj  and 
their  constant  appeals  to  the  figures  which  recorded  iti 
yolume ;  but  though  they  neglected  to  some  extent  tbe 
yalue  of  the  home  market  their  policy  was  in  the  miiB 
founded  on  a  just  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  their  own 
country. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  consistent  with  their  yiew  of  onr 
industrial  position  and  needs  to  emphasise  the  importance 
of  deyeloping  the  home  market.  Byery  effort  to  do  so 
should  be  encouraged  eyen  with  a  yiew  to  increasing  tbe 
foreign  trade  if  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  points  out,  that 
the  most  powerful  weapon  for  conquering  foreign  markets 
is  a  profitable  home  market.  .  The  'law  of  the  soiplos' 
makes  it  axiomatic  that  the  '  nation  fortified  by  the  best 
'  home  demand  for  any  article  will  finally  conquer  the 
'  world's  trade  in  that  article  in  neutral  markets.'  From 
this  point  of  yiew  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that '  Britain 
'  alone  among  European  nations '  (a  rather  questionable 
statement,  by  the  way)  '  holds  in  reserye  an  important  im- 

*  perfectly  deyeloped  home  market.'   If  oyer  *  she  fails  to  find 

*  more  profitable  occupation  for  her  people  *  she  could  add 
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to  her  production  to  the  extent  of  some  siztj  millions  worth 
per  year  of  foreign  supplies.  More  important  still,  she  could 
add  enormously  to  her  own  production,  without  diminishing, 
while  eyen  adding  to  her  exports,  by  the  mere  increase 
of  consuming  power  which  she  could  acquire  if  her  people, 
by  the  exercise  of  greater  self-restraint  and  thrift,  were  to 
rise  to  the  standard  in  these  respects  of  the  Continent  and 
of  America.  Hence  the  supreme  importance,  from  an 
economic  point  of  yiew,  of  all  measures  for  improving  con- 
ditions at  home ;  and,  above  all,  of  abstention  from  wasting 
the  energy  and  resources  of  the  nation  upon  the  struggle 
for  distant  foreign  markets  of  infinitesimal  importance 
in  the  total  return  of  foreign  trade,  which  itself  is 
thus  relegated  to  a  secondary  position  in  the  national 
economy. 

For  an  examination  into  the  question  of  the  commercial 
value  of  recent  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  of  colonial 
possessions  generally,  Mr.  Hobson's  work  has  put  together 
materials  which  no  political  student  can  afford  to  neglect. 
Marred  as  it  is  by  want  of  sympathy,  by  sinister  imputations, 
and  by  certain  defects  of  economic  analysis,  faults  to  which  ' 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  and  which  have  prevented  it 
from  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves,  the  book  is  yet 
the  only  sustained  attempt  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
Cobdenic  traditions  to  sum  up  the  economic  results  of  a 
fr^sh  period  of  colonial  expansion.  For  the  time  is  certainly 
at  hand  when  ^a  nation  of  shopkeepers'  ought  to  take 
stock  of  the  liabilities  which  they  have  undert^en  with  so 
light  a  heart,  and  endeavour  to  form  an  opinion,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  of  the  value  of  recent  additions  to 
their  territory  and  population. 

These  additions  have  not  been  confined  to  Great  Britain, 
for  all  the  chief  European  nations,  and  latterly  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  joined  in  the  movement  by  which 
Tast  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  elsewhere  have  been  annexed ;  but  by  far  the 
largest  acquisitions  have  fallen  to  this  country.  Since  1870 
— as  Mr.  Hobson  shows  by  one  of  the  statistical  tables 
vrluch  form  perhaps  the  most  useful  portion  of  this  work — 
an  area  of  4,754,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  88  millions  have  been  added  to  our  Empire,  whose 
nucleus  is  only  120,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
40  millions ;  and  it  is  during  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the 
greater  portion  of  this  expansion  has  taken  place.  But 
the  meaning  and  magnitude  of  our  acquisitions  can  only 
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be  realised  from  the  actaal  list  which  Mx.  Hobson  hss 
compiled. 


Date  of 
Aoqniaition 

Area. 
Square  mfles 

Populatioii 

Europe — 

Cyprus     .... 

1878 

3,584 

227,900 

Afirica — 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

1888   1 
1895   / 

1,000,000 

f       200,000 
t   2,500,000 

East  Africa  Protectorate   . 

Uganda  Protectorate 

1894-6 

140,000 

3,800,000 

Somali  Coast  Protectorate . 

1884-5 

68,000 

T 

Britiflh      Central     Africa 

1 

Protectorate . 

1889 

42,217 

688,049 

Lagos       .... 

to  1899 

21,000 

8,000,000 

Gambia    • 

to  1888 

3,555 

215,000 

Ashantee.        • 

1896-1901 

70,000 

r  400,000 

2,000,000 
r  25,000.000 

Niger  Coast  Protectorate   . 

1885-1898 

I        to 
[500,000 

{          to 
[40,000,000 

Egypt      .... 

1882 

400,000 

9,734,405 

Soudan    .... 

1882 

950,000 

10,000,000 

Griqualand  West 

' 1871-1880 

15,197 

83^73 

Zululand  •        •        .        . 

1879-1897 

1 

10,521 

240,000 

BritLsh  Bechuanaland 

!       1885 

51,424 

72,736 

Bechnanaland  Protectorate 

1      1891 

218,000 

200,000 

Tranakei .... 

' 1879-1885 

2,535 

153,582 

Tembuland 

1885 

4,155 

180,130 

Pondoland 

1894 

4,040 

188,000 

Griqualand  East 

1879-1885 

7,511 

152,609 

British  S.  Africa  Charter  . 

1889 

750,000 

321,000 

Transvaal 

1900 

119,139 

870,000 

Orange  Biver  Colony 

1900 

48,826 

207,503 

Asia — 

Hong  Kong  littoral  . 

1898 

376 

100,000 

Wei-hai-wei     . 

270 

118,000 

Socotra    .... 

1886 

1,382 

10,000 

Upper  Burma  • 

1887 

83,473 

2,046,933 

Baluchistan 

1876-89 

130,000 

500,000 

Sikkim     .... 

1890 

2,818 

30,000 

Rajputana  (States)    . 

1 

1         cnriAA 

128,022 

12,186,352 

Burma  (States) 

1           BftU%/0 

f       1881 

62,661 

785,800 

Jammu  and  Kashmir 

1         xoox 

80,000 

2,543,952 

Malay  Protected  States     . 

1888-1895 

24,849 

620,000 

North  Borneo  Co. 

1881 

31,106 

175,000  , 

N.  Borneo  Protectorate     • 

1888 

— . 

'        1 

Sarawak  .... 

1888 

oO.OOO 

500,000 

ntiah  New  Guinea . 

1888 

90,540 

350,000 

Islands 

1874 

7,740 

122,676 

J 
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Leaying  aside  for  the  moment  the  character  of  theee 
recent  additions  to  the  Empire,  we  may  look  at  the  actual 
condition  of  British  trade  with  foreign  conntries  and  with 
the  chief  groups  of  the  Colonies  as  in^cated  by  the  following 
tables  of  percentage  for  the  year  1901 :  —  * 

Imports  from.  Exports  to. 
Per  cent.      Per  oeot 


Foreign  coontries 

80 

68} 

Bridah  India 

7 

14 

Anstralasia  .        ,        •        • 

7 

H 

Canada         .... 

4 

8 

Briluh  S.  Africa  . 

1 

6 

Other  British  Possessions 

1 

4 

100  100 

The  main  facts  in  connexion  with  the  colonial  trade  are 
ze-stated  by  Mr.  Hobson.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  so  well 
known  as  they  onght  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  vast  additions 
made  to  British  possessions  there  has  during  the  last 
twenty-fi?e  years  been  a  hardly  perceptible  increase  in  the 
Taloe  of  British  trade  with  them.  As  regards  these  Colonies 
and  possessions,  including  recent  acquisitions,  there  is  stated 
to  haye  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  value  of  their  exports 
to  and  imports  from  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  their 
total  trade.  Further,  during  the  same  period,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  of  the  trade  of  Ghreat  Britain 
with  foreign  countries — 'with  that  group  of  industrial 
'  nations,'  as  lb.  Hobson  puts  it, '  whom  we  regard  as  our 

<  industrial  enemies,  and  whose  political  enmity  we  are  in 
'  danger  of  arousing  by  our  poli<7  of  expansion — France, 

<  Germany,  Bussia,  and  the  United  States  '—our  import 
trade  witi^  the  United  States  alone  being  greater  than  with 
the  whole  of  our  Colonies.  If  figures  were  of  any  ntility  in 
political  controTcrsy  these  would  convey  some  doubts  of 
the  maxim  that  trade  follows  the  flag.  But  such  is  the 
thotightiessly  optimistic  tone  of  public  opinion  that  the 
statement  of  such  considerations  as  these  canses  something 


like  a  passion  of  protest  in  the  daily  press.    We  are  re- 
minded that  a  ^  corn  field  does  not  rise  and  ripen  in  a  day,' 


Mr.  Hobson's  presentation  of  the  case  takes  little  or  no 
account  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  gold  production  in 
the  Transvaal  and  of  the  trade  which  sudi  production  mnst 

*  Cobden  Club  leaflet  128. 
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be  realised  from/  Oreat  Britain,  ai^ 

compiled.  /  '  countries.    B- 

./^  vde  argume** 


-/#' 
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./*5      S  nncing 


f 


ts  ca*- 


Europe- 
Cypr 

.^,Aui*oie  toat  in  ti«w 
«  aea  transit  the  enterprising,   we^ 
populated  countries  of  Europe  would  not   iu. . 
explored  and  undeyeloped  the  yast  territories   co. 
some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  fflobe  which  lay  at  w. 
doors;  ot  that  Great  Britain,  witik  her  ocean  supremiej, 
her  adventurous  and  commerciBl  traditions,  and  her  prored 
capacity  for  ruling  inferior  races,  could  have  stood  aiide 
from  the  general  scramble.    It  woidd  be  mere  perversitj  not 
to  recognise  that  one  of  the  chief  cone^ns  of  mankind  mmi 
be  to  develope  to  the  full  the  national  resonroes  of  the  woiU 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  that  the  great  task  miut 
inevitably  fall  to  the  most  vigorous  of  the  races  by  whieb 
it  is  peopled.    International  nvaby  and  the  belief  of  eadi 
competing  State  that  conquering  and  colonising  eneigj  wili 
prove  materially  advantageous  to  itself  are  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  motives  which  have  inspired  the  recent  adfioee^ 
but  there  is  nothing  necessarily  direful  or  ignoble  in  dforU 
whidi  must  result,  after  long    ages    perhaps,   in  liftiB; 
humanity  to  a  higher  level.    Whether  the  process  wiD  to 
beneficial  to  each  of  the  nations  which  is  engaged  in  it^  or 
to  any  of  Uiem,  is  a  very  different  question,  and  one  as  to 
which  dogmatism  is  surely  out  of  place.     Each  of  then 
believes^  and  has  always  believed,  that  it  will  be ;  imd  it  a 
not  for  Englishmen,  whose  example  and  whose  sneoeofl^ 
whether  rightly  understood  or  not,  have  encouraged  similtf 
enterprises  in  her  rivals,  to  blame  them  for  their  emnlatioD* 
France  stands  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  her  colonial  empire,  far  the  greater  portion  of 
which,  over  three  and  a  half  square  millions  of  miles  witb  • 
population  of  some  thirty-seven  millions,  has  been  acqmrad 
since  1880.    Many  Frenchmen  believe  that  these  acqaifl- 
tlons  will  form  the  best  title  to  glory  of  the  Third  BepnUiC} 
which  has  renounced  European  ambitions  to  form  a  sow 
Empire.     Certain  it  is  that  in  India,  China  and  Weston 
Africa  the  foundations  of  good  and  civilising  governinont 
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'  laid,  that  ^ita  u  likelj  that  the  benefit 

''Org  has   f  confined,  if  benefit  there 

^e    amoi  '^inhabitants  of  conqaered 

^r  the  Lv™''7  overtax   her  own 

■•ndit  V     ^S**™  yHsoI   interests   at 


■re 


n  if '9^4*^  think  that  in  onr 
i>b  reached.  In  the 
*"!  E\iipion  of  Imperial 


.  imperial  a^^^ 
^,ivma-  due  to  a  regular  c. 
tnirposea  of  agrioultnre  and  iiiv 
last  in  the  field,  has  thirteen  so-caUb. 
of  a  million  aqaare  milea  and  a  popaia* 
almost  all  of  it  tropical,  with  a  white  popi 
thooBands  only.    So  &r  the  Qerman  colo 
with  the  exception  of  the  settlement,  whici 
in  the  Boathem  province  of  Brazil,  most  be  ri 
But  German  aspirations  can  hj  no  means 
what  has  been  accomplished.      No   Europi 
seema  more  ea^r  than  that  of  the  Oei 
acqnire  colonial  dependencies,  or  more  firmi 
their  exploitation  will  be  jostifiable,  and  ma;^ 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  larger  shtffe  of  the  carrying  famde 
of  the  world.      Sentiment  in  thia  case,  aa  in  others,  is  a 
powerful  factor,  and  has  a  basis  in  the  truth  that  the  Gtermaa 
population  ia  large,  rapidly  inoreasing,  and  prone  to  emigra- 
tioD  ;  eight  millwn  sonls  irere  lost  to  the  Fatherland  &om 
this  cause  in  the  laat  century,  and  twenty  millions  may  be 
lost  to  her  in  the  present  centuiy,  nnless  territories  can  be 
acquired  in  which  a  northern  people  can  live.    TJnfortaaate^ 
for  Qermaoy  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  iio  sooh  ter- 
ritories remain  which  are  not  either  settled  or  claimed  by 
har  competitors.    The  absorption  of  Holland  and  her  rich 
bat  nnprogreasiTe  dependencies  might  appease  the  oraving' 
for  tropical  colonies,  but  then  the  aggrandisement  of  Qermany 
in  Europe  would  not  be  welcomed  by  her  Continental  neigh- 
bours.     Oerman  ambition  for  expansion,  not    less    than 
Bnsflian  ambition  in  a  similar  direction,- must  be  reckoned 
with.    If  it  can  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  it 
is  difficnlt  to  aay  that,  situated  as  Germany  is,  with  an  im- 
mense home  market  aa  the  foundation  of  a  great  foreign 
trade,  and  with  a  redundant,  educated,  and  energetic  popa? 
lation,  there  would  not  be  an  economic  justification  for  a 
considerable  colonial  expaoaion. 
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Such,  very  briefly,  are  ihe  general  contideraUons  whiek 
explain,  if  they  do  not  joBidfy,  the  recent  remarkable  derdope- 
ment  of  colonial  annexation.  It  has  without  donbt  been 
largely  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  the  yast  eitent  tnd 
flonrishing  condition  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  beBef 
which  Great  Britain  has  fostered  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  has  joined  in  the  scramble  for  territory  in  eierj 
portion  of  the  globe,  that  Imperial  expansion  is  the  tm 
road  to  commercial  prosperity.  The  conquest  and  gorern- 
ment  of  India  are  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  example  of 
true  Imperialism  which  the  modem  world  has  witaeflsed. 
In  its  origin  the  work  of  a  handful  of  commercial  sdfen- 
turers  it  has  come  to  be  carried  on  in  a  very  different  spirit 
and  with  different  objects  from  those  of  mere  commercial  gsin. 
To  England  primarily,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  woiU,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  economic  prosperity  that  this  grest 
open  market  should  haye  been  acquired  and  dereloped ;  sad 
the  possession  of  India  has  afforded  to  generations  of  tlie 
British  upper  and  middle  classes  a  field  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, while  it  has  ministered  to  the  sense  of  pride  natonl 
to  a  goTcming  race.  But  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  woA 
of  administration  the  supreme  object  has  long  been  the 
advantage  of  the  Indian  population,  and  Uie  desire  to  pie- 
senre  and  extend  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  materiil 
prosperity.  The  direct  gain  of  Qreat  Britain  is  small  indeed 
compared  with  that  which  she  may  be  believed  to  confo 
upon  the  subject  races.  The  self-governing  Colonies  owe 
their  existence  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  this  countiy,  which 
enabled  her  to  annex  islands  and  continents  across  the  sess, 
and  to  the  natural  impulse  of  Britons  to  settle  and  colonisenew 
countries.  They  have  never  been  a  source  of  direct  profit  to 
the  mother  country,  except  iu  so  far  as  commerce  and  canying 
trade  are  concerned  (the  measure  of  which,  however,  it  is  oot 
easy  to  estimate),  and,  like  India,  they  impose  upon  her  the 
buiden  of  immense  naval  and  military  armaments.  Bat 
even  in  the  'benighted'  seventies  and  eighties  of  thelut 
century  the  burden  of  empire  was  gladly  and  prondlj 
borne.  It  was  not  only  ungracious  but  unnecessary  for  the 
mother  State  to  count  too  closely  the  cost  of  supporting 
a  splendid  progeny  in  whose  life  her  own  traditions  of 
civilisation  and  freedom  were  to  be  carried  on.  NevertheleBi 
there  are  limits  to  the  useful  action  of  a  state  in  the  direction 
of  expansion,  and  it  must  at  some  point  become  a  qnestioB 
how  fiur  a  particular  nation  assuming  the  arduous  task  of 
'oneer  will  itself  derive   benefit,  immediate  or  remote, 
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from  ihe  undertaking.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  benefit 
may  fall  to  rival  nationB,  or  he  confined,  if  benefit  there 
be,  to  the  savage  or  semi-civilised  inhabitants  of  conqaered 
regions,  and  that  the  parent  state  may  overtax  her  own 
strength  whilst  she  neglects  far  more  vital  interests  at 
liome*  Some  observers  are  beginning  to  think  that  in  onr 
case  the  limits  thus  indicated  have  been  reached.  In  the 
opinion,  for  instance,  of  so  approved  a  champion  of  Imperial 
principles  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  competing  nations  ^  have 
'  already  bitten  off  more  than  they  can  chew/  They  had,  he 
says  in  a  recent  speech, '  forced  the  pace,  and  the  result  had 

*  not  been  very  satisfactory ;  and,  as  regards  Great  Britain, 

*  what  we  had  now  to  do  was  to  go  on  quietly  and  carefully 

*  and  develope  the  parts  we  already  had  without  attempting 
^  to  expand  our  possessions  any  more/ 

The  truth  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  remarks  is  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  the  character  of  the  new  expansion,  a 
salient  feature  of  which  is  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
territory  thus  acquired  is  tropical,  or  so  near  the  tropics 
as  to  practically  preclude  genuine  colonisation  by  British 
aetUers.  In  those  few  areas  where  Europeans  can  work  and 
live,  as  in  parts  of  South  Africa  and  Egypt,  the  free  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  large  native  populations  of  lower 
races  precludes  any  considerable  settlement  of  British 
workers  and  the  safe  bestowal  of  the  full  self-government 
which  prevails  in  Australasia  and  Canada.  *  Politically,* 
therefore,  Mr.  Hobson  concludes,  ^  the  new  Imperialism  is 
^  an  expansion  of  autocracy,'  and  not  a  *  natural  overflow  of 
'  nationality '  or  '  international  enlargement  of  the  stock 
'  language  and  institutions  of  the  colonising  nation.' 

The  statement  is  for  the  most  part  true,  though  an  ex- 
ception must  be  made  as  regards  the  coming  consolidation  of 
South  Africa,  which  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  become  a 
self-governing  state  on  the  pattern  of  Australia  and  Canada, 
differing,  however,  from  these  commonwealths  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  negro  population  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  white  population  will  not  be  predominantly  of 
British  origin.  The  work  of  settling  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  world — the  work  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries — is  in  fact  accomplished.  The  rivalry  for  the 
possession  of  the  white  man's  lands  has  been  decided  over- 
whelmingly, as  it  would  appear,  in  favour  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  And  the  fact  to  which  we  have  £rawn 
attention  of  the  vast  annexation  of  tropically  situated 
countries  by  England  and  France  points,  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
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has  shown  in  his  verj  snggestive  work  on  the 
G(mtrol  of  the  Tropics,  to  the  inangnration  of  a  new 
era  of  stmggle,  whidi  will  make  immense  demands  on  the 
energies  of  the  states  engaged  in  it.      'If,'  he  writei, 

*  present  indications  are  not   entirely  misleading  we  are 

*  abont  to  witness  an  internal  rivalry  for  the  contxol  of  tlie 

*  trade  of  the  tropics  on  a  far  Taster  scale  than  any  which  has 
'  hitherto  been  imagined*' 

Nor  is  the  new  rivalry  in  his  opinion  so  irrational  or  pur- 
poseless as  writers  like  Mr.  Hobson  wonld  seem  to  aseoi 
The  latter  dismisses  the  question  of  the  commercial  value  of 
the  new  tropical  acquisitions  in  a  few  contemptoous  sen- 
tences, pointing  out  that  the  tropical  trade  is  in  quantitj 
the  smallest,  the  least  progressive,  the  most  flactnaliDg 
portion  of  onr  export  trade,  and  in  quality  the  lowest,  con- 
aisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  cheapest  textile  goods  d 
Lancashire,  the  cheapest  metal  goods  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield,  and  large  quantities  of  gunpowder,  spirits,  and 
tobaooo*  Very  different  is  Mr.  Eidd's  method*  Taking  the 
whole  trade  of  this  country  and  of  the  United  States  witk 
tropical  countries  and  possessions,  he  asserts  that  their 
'  combined  trade  with  the  tropics  actually  amounts  to  soute 
'  44  per  cent,  of  their  total  tnide  with  the  rest  of  the  worl^' 
showing  by  these  figures  how  much  more  largely  than  ii 
supposed  '  the  complex  life  of  the  modem  world  rests  upon 

*  the  productions  of  the  tropics.'  He  emphasises  the  fiict  of 
the  extraordinary  fecundity  and  richness  of  the  vast  teiri- 
tories  comprised  in  the  tropical  regions,  as  yet  practtcallj 
undeveloped,  and  he  reminds  his  readers  that 

^  it  is  in  an  intercbaoge  of  commodities  between  these  r^ions  and dMse 
at  present  occupied  by  the  European  peoples  that  it  is  posaiUe  tohsre 
permanently  operative  on  the  largest  6C»le  upon  which  it  ccmld  be 
made  operative  in  the  world  the  great  natnral  principle  underijipg 
all  trade — ^i.e.  that  the  interchange  of  products  between  peoples  sad 
regions  possessing  different  natural  capacities  tends  to  be  mtttmllj 
advantageous.* 

Such  conceptions  as  these,  dimly  realised,  would  accoaot 
for  the  conscious  action  of  states  towards  tropical  acquisi- 
tions, as  well  as  for  the  movement  of  capital,  to  which  Kr. 
Hobson  draws  such  marked  attention,  in  the  same  direction. 
But  even  if  the  truth  lies  with  Mr.  Kidd's  anticipatioDfl 
it  would  still  be  necessary  for  a  state  like  England  to  eomit 
the  cost  of  the  new  venture.  The  developement  thai 
foreshadowed  will  be  no  automatic  process  involving  little 
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expense  to  the  mother  coantr}\  It  will  be  a  laborioni, 
uphill,  discoiiragiDg,  if  saccessfal,  creatiye  labour  like  that 
in  which  England  is  engaged,  withoat  having  in  any  sense 
completed,  in  India;  it  will  inTolye  grovrth  of  miUtaiism 
both  to  hold  down  sa?ago  or  semi-civilised  populations  and 
to  meet  probable  contest  with  rival  empires ;  and  if  it  is  .to 
be  conducted  in  the  spirit  indicated  bj  Mr.  £idd,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  a  trust  undertaken  in  the  name  of  civilisation, 
a  dul7  which  'allows  the  country  to  surround  her  own 

*  position  therein  with  no  laws  or  tariff  operating  in  her  own 

*  interests  and  which  allows  her  to  retain  to  herself  no 
'  exclusive  advantage  in  the  market  which  she  has  assisted 
'  in  creating,'  it  will  imply  in  the  ruling  race  the  possession 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  ideally  perfect  conditions,  economic  and  political, 
at  home.  The  reward  might  indeed  be  great^  but  will  the 
eflTort  be  possible  to  a  country  situated  as  Great  Britain  is 
to-day ;  will  it,  above  all,  be  compatible  irith  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  traditions  in  finance  and  government  which 
have  given  her  greatness  as  the  free  mother  of  free  nations  ? 

The  free  trade  school  of  statesmen,  who  were,  at  all 
events,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
popular  life  of  tins  country,  held  a  very  decided  opinion  to 
the  contrary.  Many  years  ago  one  of  them,  the  late  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  himsdf  from  his  official  position  familiar  in 
his  later  years  with  Indian  problems,  noted  how  we  were 

'  cairyiog  on  aide  by  aide  an  imperial  and  a  democratic  policy ;  in  one 
part  of  our  dominions  proclaiming  aelf-govemment  and  free  institationsi 
with  the  widest  poptilar  franchise ;  in  another  maintaining  our  hold 
on  vast  populations  only  by  a  powerful  administrative  deqx>tism 
supported  by  military  force — ^at  once  a  great  Christian  nati<m  and  the 
greatest  Manomedan  power  in  the  world — in  England  so  far  secure  in 
the  strength  of  a  loyal  and  united  people ;  in  In^ia  trembling  at  the 
mere  whisper  of  a  Russian  pedlar  in  a  native  bazaar )  *  (Free  Ex- 
change, p.  118). 

Passage  after  passage  might  be  quoted  from  the  writer  of 
the  above  words,  and  from  those  who  thought  vnth  him,  to 
show  their  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  playing  these  two 
inconsistent  rSles,  and  their  fears  tiiat  the  ideid  which  they 
had  set  before  themselves,  viz.  to  raise  the  masses  of  the 
people  at  home  to  the  level  of  human  beings,  to  force 
through  by  allowing  the  unimpeded  action  of  natural  laws 
the  just  distribution  of  wealth,  to  co-operate  with  other 
nations  in  the  arts  of  peace,  to  undermine  and  neutralise 
the  reactionary  forces  of  Europe  by  promoting  the  material 
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agencies  of  ciTiliaatioD,  and  to  send  swarmB  of  free  men  to 
found  English  institutions  in  oar  foreign  posseesioiit—tiiat 
these  worthy  objects  would  be  frustrated  by  the  demandi 
which  the  Empire,  eyen  as  it  existed  in  the  seyeuties,  would 
impose  upon  the  people. 

<  or  all  the  dmrnB,'  wrote  Sir  Louii  Mallet  in  1885,  <  in  whiob 
modem  Radicala  indulge  there  is  none  so  idle  aa  that  any  ooimtij, 
and  leaat  of  all  an  old  and  thickly  peopled  country  such  aa  Eogkad, 
with  a  limited  territoir,  can  be  a  great  military  power  riTalling  in 
ita  adiemea  of  aggrandisement  and  influence  the  fighting  organintioai 
of  Europe,  aabjugafcing  and  ruling  and  aaptring  to  ciTUiie  Tait  oooti- 
nenta  of  subject  raoea,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  the  rttj 
di£Eerait  task,  requiring  aU  ita  energies,  all  its  ayailable  weal&  sad 
ita  highest  ability,  of  "  raising  the  condition  **  of  ita  people  and  secur- 
ing to  the  children  of  toil  their  due  share  in  the  reward  of  labour.' 
(p.  206.) 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  to  explain  further  the 
^[rounds  of  the  opposition  of  this  school  of  political  thooght 
to  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion  and  foreign  adventure,  ai 
Ibein^  firaught  with  danger  to  the  principles  of  industrial  and 
political  fitiedom  with  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  progreii 
of  the  country  was  identified.  It  has  never  been  suffidentlj 
recognised  that  the  free-trade  policy  had  a  far  wider  signifi- 
cance than  that  which  usually  attaches  to  the  name  and 
work  of  Richard  Cobden.  Some  of  his  followers,  and  notablj 
Sir  Louis  Mallet — as  may  be  seen  from  the  Tolume  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article — discerned  and  expounded,  with 
but  little  general  acceptance,  the  full  bearing  of  his  doctrinei. 
They  drew  from  history  and  experience  the  lesson  that  both 
the  forces  of  capitalistic  monopoly  and  the  indnatriil 
'^  enslavement '  of  the  masses  were  the  products  of  a  pro- 
tective system,  and  that  they  could  only  be  overthrown  bj 
free  exchange.  They  knew  that  protection  was  the  neoei- 
sary  outcome  of  national  exdusiveness  and  of  international 
rivalries,  with  their  train  of  wars,  of  armaments,  and  of 
taxation ;  and  that  these  burdens  had  always  led,  and  woold 
Bgtin  lead,  to  a  fatal  severance  between  the  interests  of 
capital  and  those  of  labour.  The  selfish  and  short-sighted 
reliance  of  capital  on  legal  restriction  would  certainly  t^ 
to  a  reaction,  equally  selfish  and  short-sighted,  by  whidi 
labour  would  endeavour  to  clip  the  wings  of  capital  and  torn 
the  enflriDe  of  state  interference  against  its  oppressors.  The 
task  of  the  free-trade  school,  in  one  of  its  most  important 
aspects,  was  to  combat  sociidism  by  removing  its  predisposing 

uses,  and  so  successihl  was  their  wcn^k  that  in  fifty  yetn 
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ihe  proeperitj  of  the  working  classes  was  doubled  and  the 
growth  among  them  of  the  temper  and  dogmas  of  Continental 
sodalism  was  almost  entirely  presented.  They  believed  that, 
given  a  oontinnanoe  of  a  pohcy  of  abstention  from  further 
entanglements  and  commitments  abroad,  England  would 
have  tiie  chance  of  carrying  through  a  great  experiment  and 
proving  that,  under  natural  conditions,  labour  could  more 
than  hold  its  own  with  capital  in  the  economic  field*  This 
conception  was  in  harmony  with  British  traditions.  Great 
Britam  will  live  in  history  for  one  supreme  achievement,  the 
establishment  at  home  and  in  her  offshoots  of  civil  and 
political  liberty.  The  free-traders  would  have  solved  the 
economic  problem  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  only  when 
the  meaning  of  free  trade  in  its  broader  aspect  is  fully 
realised  that  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  tarifE 
question  can  be  understood.  Protection,  in  their  eyes,  was 
^ilv  an  aspect  of  socialism,  and  protection  was  inevitable 
wiw  a  policy  of  expenditure  on  foreign  adventure.  Hence 
their  almost  passionate  protest  against  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  with  its  corollary  of  an  African  empire,  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  a  renunciation  of 
the  ideal  which  had  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  splendid 

Eromise  for  the  future.     For  up  to  that  point  they  had 
oped  that  'our  insular  position,  our  economical  condition, 
'  our  maritime  supremacy,  and  our  colonial  possessions  had 

*  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  our  own  strong  enough 

*  to  stand  aloof  from  the  alliances  and  political  complications 
'  of  Continental  Europe,  and  if  true  to  ourselves  to  carry 
'  through  the  greatest  experiment  in  government  which  the 

*  world  has  ever  seen.'  • 

Mr.  Hobson's  pages  afford  a  striking  commentary  on  these 
anticipations.  Speaking,  as  he  does,  with  Cobden's  voice  of 
free  trade,  of  armaments,  of  internationalism  and  of  empire, 
he  yet  turns  his  back  on  the  most  essential  part  of  Cobden's 
teaching,  the  reliance  on  the  free  play  of  economic  forces, 
and  discards  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  offered  by  a 
policy  of  free  exchange  in  favour  of  the  methods  of  socialism. 
Both  in  his  hostility  to  capital  and  in  his  theories  of  taxa- 
tion he  foreshadows  the  developement  which  the  free-trade 
school  expected  and  feared  when  they  set  their  fieices  against 
imperial  expansion. 

The  new  industrial  era  in  Europe  has  been  marked  by 
two  phenomena  of  almost  equal  importance,  the  ^e  in  the 

*  Free  Exohaoge,  p,  118. 
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rate  of  wages  acd  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  en  capital, 
the  latter  caused,  as  M.  Leroy  Beanlieu  has  described,  by  the 
increase  of  security  in  business,  the  increase  of  capital  bj 
accumulation,   and   the   lessened    productivity    of  freshly 
accumulated  capital  in  old-established  sodeties.    Of  the  two 
factors  in  the  work  of  production  and  distribution  ^  capital,' 
wrote  the  late  Mr.  David  A.  Wills, '  has  become  rehdaTely 
'  more  abundant  than  labour  and  has  accumulated  faster 
'  than  it  can  be  profitably  invested,  and  in  accordance  with 
'  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  compensation  for  its  oie, 
'  interest  or  profits,  has  necessarily  declined  as  complied 

*  with  the  compensation  paid  to  labour/  Broadly  speaking, 
tbe  rate  of  interest  declines  because  the  stored  up  wealth  of 
the  world  is  increasing,  and  this  wealth  is  being  diffiiaed 
throughout  the  community  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages  and 
lower  prices. 

Such  was  the  theory  upon  which  free  traders  based  their 
belief  that  conditions  were  tending  towards  equalisation,  asd 
that  the  capitalist  and  rentier  class  were  gradually  losjiig 
part  of  their  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  community* 
Looking  to  the  progress  which  has  undoubtedly  been  made 
it  is  certain  that  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  mi^t^ 
under  normally  peaceful  conditions,  be  relied  upon  to  bnng 
about  a  beneficial  solution  of  this  great  problem.  Bot  ft 
must  be  recognised  that  events  do  not  appear  to  be  moving 
in  this  direction  with  tbe  certainty  at  one  time  anticipated, 
and  that  while  there  are  on  the  one  side  signs  of  dangerously 
large  accretions  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  urban  centres,  which  compriaa 
three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the  country,  go  fiir  to 
justify  Mr.  Hobson's  strictures  on  the  '  absurdity  of  spending 

*  half  our  financial  resources  in  fighting  to  secure  fordgn 

*  markets  at  a  time  when  hungry  mouths,  ill-clad  backs,  lU* 

*  furnished  bouses^  indicate  countless  unsatisfied  material 
'  wants  among  our  own  population.'  Mr.  Bowntree's  in- 
vestigations at  York,  with  all  the  qualifications  which  may 
be  considered  necessary,  seem  conclusive  on  this  point ;  and 
the  probability  that  something  like  a  third  of  the  income  of 
tbe  country  is  in  the  hands  of  about  one  forty-fifth  part  of 
the  total  population  gives  plenty  of  material  for  socialiatio 
agitation.  However  this  may  be  we  have  undoubtedly,  in 
the  fact  of  the  growth  of  capital  and  of  tiie  foreign  inTeat- 
ments,  an  explanation  of  the  recent  colonial  expansion  of 
this  and  other  countries. 

need  not  here  follow  Mr.  Hobson  in  his  estimates  of 
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the  amotiiit  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  inyeBtments  of  Gr^at 
Britain,  which  he  plausiblj  sets  down  at  2^000  millions,  or, 
say,  about  one  seventh  of  the  total  capital  of  the  nation, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  dealing  with  these  snms  we  are,  as 
he  says,  facing  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
economics  of  imperialism.  '  While  the  manafactaring  and^ 
'  trading  classes  make  little  out  of  their  new  markets, 
^  paying,  if  they  knew  it,  much  more  in  taxation  than  they  < 
'  get  out  of  them  in  trade,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 

*  inyestor.' 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  aay/  he  ¥rrites,  '  that  the  modern  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain  is  primarily  a  struggle  for  profitable  markets  of 
mTestment.  To  a  larger  extent  every  year  Grevt  Britain  is  becoming 
a  nation  living  upon  tribute  from  abroad,  and  the  classes  who  enjoy 
this  tribute  have  an  ever  increasing  incentive  to  employ  the  public 
policy,  the  public  purse,  and  the  public  force  to  extend  the  field  oi 
their  private  investments,  and  to  safeguard  and  improve  their  existing 
investments.' 

With  much  of  Mr.  Hobson's  indictment,  scathing  as  it  is, 
of  the  motives  which  unite  various  classes  of  capitalists  and 
the  '  parasites  *  upon  imperialistic  expenditure  in  a  policy  of 
foreign  adventure  it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise.  The 
manner  in  which  the  investing  classes  are  willing  to  use  the 
insiarument  of  the  State  for  private  business  purposes  is  exem- 
plified by  the  Italian  economist  Loria  in  the  process  which  has 
led  to  the  French  conquest  in  Tunis  and  to  British  predomi- 
nance in  Egypt.  That  the  whole  recent  history  of  South 
Africa  testifies  to  the  same  influence  is  becoming  iucreasingly 
plain.  To  admit  the  existence  of  such  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  capitalists  is  not  necessarily  to  endorse  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Hobson  as  regards  capital.  This  attitude,  hovrerer, 
is  most  significant.  The  writer  treats  the  struggle  for 
HMurkets,  the  greater  eagerness  of  producer  to  sell  than  of 
consumer  to  buy,  as  the  crowning  proof  of  a  false  economy  of 
distribution.  Distribution,  he  considers,  has,  in  the  present 
economic  state  of  society,  ^  no  fixed  relation  to  needs,  but  is 

*  determined  by  other  conditions,  which  assign  to  some 

*  people  a  consuming  (i.e.  spending)  power  vastly  in  excess 
'  of  needs  or  possible  uses,  while  others  are  destitute  of  oon- 
<  Burning  power  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  full  demands  of 
'  physical  efficiency.'  The  automatic  saving  of  the  surplus 
income  of  the  rich, '  derived  from  rents,  monopoly  profit,  and 

*  other  unearned  or  excessive  elements  of  income,'  goes  indeed 
into  productive  channels,  but  it  results  in  a  chronic  conges- 
tion of  productive  power,  a  congestion  which  it  is  the  object 
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*  We  have  ondertakea  to  defend  tlie  frontier  of  Ama  Minor  and  the 
nortihem  limita  of  A%hani8tan.  We  have  made  ounelTes  practicaUj 
lesponuble  for  the  goyernment  and  defence  of  Bgypt  We  bare 
entangled  ourselves  in  infinite  liabilities  in  Soathern  Africa,  and  an 
preparing  on  the  dark  continent  an  empire  vaster  fiir  than  any  wfaidb 
we  have  founded  in  Hindustan.  We  hiave  annexed  New  Gidnea  and 
Burmahyand  sown  the  seeds  of  another  British  India  in  North  Borneo. 
We  have  resumed  our  place  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  and 
identified  ourselves  with  its  rivalriesi  its  ambitions,  its  allianceSi  its 
military  aggressions,  its  social  dangers,  and  the  economic  convulibiit 
with  which  it  is  threatened.'  ('  Free  Exchange,*  p.  211.) 

These  words  may  have  seemed  exaggerated  in  1885,  bat 
they  were  at  least  prophetic  of  the  situation  as  it  is  in  1903. 
We  have  andonbtedlj  reached  a  point  at  which  the  absorp- 
tion of  great  territories  yields  no  corresponding  advantages 
in  trade  and  c'Smmerce,  however  dazzling  the  prospeotiTe 
gains  of  the  future  may  be.  Immense  demands  are  being 
made  both  for  the  capital  and  labour  which  can  ill  be 
spared  at  home,  and  whose  employment  abroad  will  not  be 
directly  or  immediat^ely  profitable  to  this  country.  Great 
Britain  has  been  forced,  not  only  or  solely  by  her  own  action, 
into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  every  great  State,  except 
America,  which  will  necessitate  a  great  and  increasing  ex- 
penditure on  armaments,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  to  minons 
warfare ;  and  as  a  natural  result  of  the  new  policy  financiers 
have  had  to  fall  back  on  the  revival  of  the  shilling  import 
duty  on  com  and  an  increase  of  the  national  debt.  As  a 
f  urmer  result  we  find  the  whole  energies  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  country  bent,  not  on  the  domestic  reform  so  urgently 
called  for,  but  on  the  grave  task  of  preparation  for  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  one  or  more  of  the  great  armed  nations 
of  the  Continent  whose  undying  hostility  we  are  assumed  to 
have  incurred. 

It  is  as  true  now,  in  spite  of  schemes  of  the  military  and 
fiscal  federation  of  dissimilar  and  widely  scattered  elements, 
as  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
that  Great  Britain  must  depend  upon  herself  alone  for 
safety  and  self-defence.  Sir  Robert  GifPen  has  shown  that 
in  conse(£aence  of  the  vast  growth  of  the  nation's  wealth  she 
should  be  better  able  to  bear  a  great  burden  of  debt  and 
taxation  than  she  was  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  his  figures  may  well  seem  concla- 
sive.  But  figui*es  can  hardly  measure  the  extent  of  oar 
praient  liabilities,  and  this  country  has  no  longer  the  proved 
•lisputed  mastery  of  the  sea,  the  monopoly  of  sea- 
nmerce  and  of  manufacturing  industry  at  home, 
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which  enabled  her  to  surviTe  the  Napoleonic  straggle.  And 
in  these  dajs,  when  if  wealth  has  increased  the  desires  to 
be  satisfied  by  it  have  increased  in  even  ampler  measnrey 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  British  capital  and  British 
labonr  wonld  submit  to  the  conditions  which  were  forced 
npon  them  as  the  result  of  that  struggle.  If  one  seventh  of 
the  realised  wealth  of  the  country  is  eyen  now  invested  out 
of  this  country  it  need  not  require  any  very  severe  pressure 
to  drive  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  abroad,  and  labour 
would  assuredly  follow,  to  seek  relief  from  taxation  and 
poverty  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  destiny  of 
England  as  the  mother  of  free  nations  might,  indeed,  be 
fulfilled,  but  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  imagined  by 
our  Empire-builders. 

Distrusting  as  we  do  the  consolations  suggested  by  com- 
parisons either  with  our  own  past  or  with  the  no  less 
unfEivourable  situation  of  our  Continental  rivals,  we  hasten 
to  add  that  we  see  but  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  older 
traditions  of  British  policy  have  as  yet  necessarily  been  so 
hopelessly  compromised  by  recent  developements  as  would 
appear  from  the  opinions  quoted,  or  from  the  language  now 
habitual  in  the  mouths  both  of  ministers  and  journalists. 
But  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  avert  our  gaze  from  the  real 
truth  of  the  situation.  It  wonld  be  little  less  dangerous  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  we  stand  no  longer  in  the  comparatively 
unassailable  position  of  thirty  years  ago  than  to  rush  to  an 
opposite  extreme^  and  assume  that  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  renounce  the  fundamental  bases  of  British  policy  and 
transform  the  Empire  into  a  mere  fighting  machine.  We 
cannot  too  strongly  express  our  conviction  that  it  still  lies 
absolutely  within  the  choice  of  the  British  people  to  work  out 
their  noble  destiny  as  the  champions  and  founders  of  consti- 
tutional and  industrial  freedom  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  there  is  no  mysterious  compulsion  which  obliges  them 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  mediseval  conceptions  of  empire. 

In  the  material  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  there  is  as 
yet  no  sign  of  a  real  check,  and  while  the  trade  returns, 
the  growth  of  capital,  and  the  rate  of  wages  maintain 
their  present  level  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  such  dis- 
quieting symptoms  as  may  exist  to  anything  but  an  excess 
of  prosperity.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  complaints  as 
to  the  too  rapid  increase  of  capital,  the  essential  founda- 
tion of  all  prosperity,  especially  when  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  increase  is  that  a  growing  share  of  its  advantages 
goes  in  the  long  run  to  labour.    Becent  indications,  such  as 
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an  apparent  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  seem  indeed  to  point 
to  a  diminution  of  this  increase.    If  snrplos  capital  goes  to 
foreign  countries  or  foreign  possessions  it  {;oes  in  the  shape 
of  the  prodace  of  British  labour  in  manufactured  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton,  no  less  than  in  gunpowder  and  spirits.    The 
Tisible  expenditure  in  this  country  on  building,  whether  of 
houses,  ships,  or  railways,  shows  the  immense  field  capital 
finds  at  home  for  profitable  employment,  a  field  so  great 
that  American  capital  eagerly  competes  for  it  with  our  own. 
The  one  serious  e?il  is  the  prevalence  of  the  gambling  spirit 
in  British  enterprise,  a  spirit  which  is  undom>tedly  fostered 
by  the  possession  of  all  the  great  gold  fields  in  the  worid ; 
and  the  economic  danger  which  we  should  deplore  is  rather 
the  waste  and  misapplication  of  capital   resources  than 
either  their  too  rapid  increase  or  their  concentration,  too 
great  as  that  is  for  political  stability,  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  minoriiy  of  the  population. 

Turning  to  labour,  we  should  note  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  tiie  British  working  man  has  undoubtedly  failed  to 
respond  so  fully  as  was  hoped  to  the  opportunities  offered  bj 
the  free-trade  policy.  The  congestion  of  the  population  in 
the  large  towns  has  produced  evils  which  threaten  the  yerj 
life  of  the  nation,  evils  which  may  well  require  the  mort 
drastic  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  State.  But  the  mere 
improvement  of  the  working-class  dwellings,  accompanied 
by  lower  rents,  which  the  taxation  of  ground  rents  is  relied 
upon  to  accomplish  will  certainly  not  stop  the  rush  to 
urban  centres,  and  may  well  accentuate  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem  unless  the  whole  level  of  living  and  aspiration 
can  at  the  same  time  be  permanently  raised.  Long-con- 
tinued prosperity  has  done  less  in  this  direction  than  might 
have  been  expected ;  in  some  respects  it  has  even  demora- 
lised the  working  classes  of  the  community.  The  firee-trade 
financiers  may  justly  be  reproached  with  having  in  some 
degree  sacrificed  to  tiie  desire  to  remove  every  possible  fiscal 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  working  man  not  only  the 
chance  of  materially  reducing  the  national  debt,  but  abo 
the  opportunity  of  raising  the  moral  and  educational  level 
of  the  people.  Higher  wages  and  lower  prices  have  fiuled  to 
produce  either  the  moral  self-restraint  or  the  habit  of  saving 
which  might  by  this  time  have  placed  the  poorer  classes,  as 
in  France,  in  a  position  of  unassailable  strength.  Mr.  John 
Bums  has  lately  told  us  (in  the  *  Daily  News,'  December  18, 
1901)  that  'the  time  spent  in  drink,  betting,  and  sport 
^  represents  from  thirty  to  fifty  days  per  worker  per  annum.' 
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]Cr«  Oanieffie  pats  the  same  fact,  and  points  out  in  yerj 
impresdre  langoage  the  wide  scope  for  improyement. 

'  That  the  drink  bill  of  thin  countryi  now  reaching  the  incredible 
figure  of  one  hundred  and  dzty  millions  sterling,  should  be  cut  in  half, 
or  only  a  quarter  or  less  of  it  left,  or,  better  still,  if  only  twenty 
millions  were  left,  implies  not  the  degradation  but  elevation  of  the 
people.  That  the  sums  risked  by  both  masters  and  working  men  in 
gambling  and  the  greater  injury  wrought  in  their  time  and  strength 
should  become  evils  of  the  past  would  improve  the  poor  slaves  of  this 
habit.  That  they  should  smoke  less  would  not  render  life  less  happy 
nor  health  less  robust.  Thirty-two  millions  per  annum  are  now  spent 
upon  tobacco ;  better  if  half  or  more  were  saved ;  and  so  with  many 
of  the  rude  i^rts,  better  if  these  were  abandoned.  From  these  evils 
the  Continent  and  America  are  comparatively,  and  in  some  case:^ 
almost  entirely,  free.' 

If  the  adversity  caused  by  strong  competition  is  needed  to 
enforce  such  lessons  as  these,  adversity  will  be  an  undis- 
guised blessing,  and  it  is  surely  idle  to  contend,  with  these 
facts  before  us,  that  socialistic  methods  are  alone  capable  of 
dealing  with  tiie  evil  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  capital 
and  ite  rewards,  or  the  neglect  to  cultivate  a  fruitful  home 
market.  The  salvation  of  the  working  classes  lies  in  their 
own  hands,  and,  it  may  he  added,  the  salration  of  the 
country,  for  upon  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and  upon  that 
aJone,  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  must  in  the  last 
resort  depend. 

Nor  can  it  even  be  plausibly  contended  that  the  neces* 
sities  of  the  revenue  at  present  depend  upon  the  adoption 
of  either  protective  or  socialist  taxation.  In  spite  of  the 
ominous  breaches  which  have  been  made  in  our  fiscal 
By  stem,  breaches  only  too  likely  to  be  widened  in  the  future, 
it  still  remains,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  justice, 
the  best  which  any  heavily  taxed  nation  has  devised, 
and  the  most  solid  result  of  the  labours  of  the  free-trade 
statesmen.  The  manner  in  which  it  has  responded  to  the 
claims  of  a  huge  warlike  expenditure  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  its  strength  and  elasticity,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
reliance  upon  a  few  great  sources  of  taxation  rather  than 
upon  a  multitude  of  hampering  imposts.  The  one  seeming 
weakness  of  the  present  system,  the  fact  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  taxation  which  presses  directly  on  the  indi- 
▼idual  fifdls  upon  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  popuhition,  should  be  a  strong  point  in 
its  farour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Hooson,  con- 
sider that  the  policy  of  Imperialist  adventure  draws  all  its 
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support  from ,  the  wealthy  minoritj  <^  the  peo^e.    It  is 
sorely  far  easier  to  inflneniee  these  classes  in  fikvour  of 
moderation  in  public  ezpenditare  by  maintainingy  and  if 
need  be  extending,  the  present  methods  of  taxation  than 
by  impracticable  schemes  for  the  confiscation  of  unearned 
increments  and  profits,  schemes  which  short  of  reyolutiontty 
magnitude  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  be  made  to  pit)duce  more  than  a  taifling  augmentatioi 
of  the  revenue.    It  is  more  difficult  to  meet  tlie  objeetioii 
so  strongly  felt  by  Liberals  like  Mr.  John  Morley,  that  tlie 
existence  of  taxation  is  not  sufficiently  brought  home  to  tiie 
working  classes  to  make   them    realise  me  necessitj  of 
economy  in  public  expenditure.    From  this  point  of  view 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in    iayour  of  the    somewhat 
heroic  remedies  of  reducing  the  limits  of  exemption  from 
income  tax  to  the  original  figure  of  1002.  per  annum— ft 
change  favoured  by  Mr.  Gladstone — and  of  placing  ti»e 
burden  of  rates  directly  instead  of  indirectly  on  working- 
class  occupiers.    But  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  good  deil 
of  exaggeration  in  the  somewhat  petulant  comphdnta  of 
this  school  of  politicians,  disappointed  as  they  are  at  the 
failure  of  their  appeal  in  times  of  prosperity — to  their  warn- 
ings and  solicitations.    We  believe  that  the  working  daaaea 
are  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  contribute  Ifurgely  to 
Imperial  and  local  revenue,  and  that  they  will  not  qmetij 
submit,  especially  if  bad  times  come,  to  a  large  increaae, 
such  as  Mr.  Hobson  anticipates,  of  indirect  taxation.    The 
chief  danger  probably  lies  in  ignorance,  which  a  Liboal 
party,  jealous  of  the  Gladstonian  tradition  in  finance,  woold 
make  it  its  chief  business  to  dispel  by  popularising  saiioiis 
and  well-considered  estimates  of  the  burden  of  taxai»^n  bone 
by  individuals  in  the  different  classes  of  the  community.    If 
however  it  can  be  shown,  which  we  think  improbable,  that 
the  working  classes  either  do  not  contribute  sufficiently  to 
the  revenue,  or  that  they  do  not  feel  the  weight  ai  their  oo/or 
tribution,  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  pressure  to  extend 
the  indirect  taxation  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  seriooa 
risk  from  such  a  course  of  overburdening  the  poor  and 
hampering  their  productive  energy,  and  in  spite  of  the 
wastefulness  to  the  exchequer  and  to  the  people  whicfa»  ft> 
the  generation  of  Peel  and  pobden  were  wdl  aware,  ud  a8 

.  recent  experience  in  America  is  again  demonstratii^  iB  iti 

\  inevitable  accompaniment. 

There  is,  in  short,  singularly  little  food  for  posoimiatiC 
^xion  either  in  the  commercial  situation  as  it  is  io-daj 
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or  in  the  fiscal  system  wbich  has  so  well  responded  to  an 
nnpreoedented  stram,  and  there  would  therefore  be  the 
more  reason  to  deplore  a  wealmess  which,  nnder  the  corer 
of  supposed  necessitj^  would  yield  the  oatworks  of  the  free- 
trade  position  to  the  opp<ments  of  direct  tazatioD.     We 
need  not  here  insist  on  ^e  economic  necessity  for  a  country 
situated  like  Great  Britain  of  a  tari£P  based  in  essentials 
on  free-trade  princii^.    Neither  need  we  waste  words  on 
showing  once  again  the  impracticability  under  present  con- 
diti<»s  of  a.fis€»al  federation  of  the  Empire,  which  must 
imply  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  British  consumer 
and  therefore  impair  the  productiye  resources  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  political  aspect  of  the  tariff  question  which  is  yital 
in  this  connexion.    It  is  impossible  to  oyerrate  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  in  all  their  force  influences  which  make 
for  economy  in  pablic  expenditure,  and  of  these  influences 
the  first  is  the  wholesome  pressure  of  direct  taxation  upon 
the  classes  which,  in  spite  of  constitutional  theory,  still  bear 
rule  in  this  counl^.    A  large  increase  of  the  customs  duties, 
which  might  Swell  the  reyenue  and  which  would  certainly 
lessen  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  would  fiidlitate 
the  policy  of  an  Imperial  Zollrerein.    It  is  indeed  adrocated 
largely  on  that  very  ground.    But  a  Zollrerein  would  add 
indefinitely  to  the  political  dangers  with  which  the  Empire 
is  threatened^  if  not  from  within  at  all  eyents  from  without. 
No  one  who  has   followed  the  course  of  recent  political 
literature  in  Qermany  can  haye  failed  to  note  that  German 
hostility  to  England  has  been  largely  inspired  by  the  belief 
that  England  is  about  to  embark  on  a  course  which  would 
liaye  di^trous  effects  on  German  commerce.    The  fkct  that 
whereyer  the  British  flag  flies  the  commerce  of  eyery  nation 
is  welcomed   on  equal  terms   with   that  of  the  mother 
country  has  so  fiur  been  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  same  fact  will  diyide  its  enemies  if  any 
attack  upon  it  should  be  contemplated  by  them.    To  go 
back  on  this  policy,  which  will  always  stand  to  the  credit 
of  the  Whig  founders  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  would  be  to 
inyite  aggression  by  unitiug  the  world  against  a  common 
enemy.    For  all  legitimate  purposes,  and  for  withstanding  an 
aggression  which  we  jealousy  or  ambition  of  riyals  may  con- 
oeiyably  inspire,  the  resources  of  this  country  are,  or  could 
in  our  opinion  easily  be  made,  sufficient  without  departing 
from  the  main  lines  of  a  fiscal  and  commercial  policy  which 
is  consonant  with  the  needs  of  Great  Britain  and  with  the 
genius  of  her  people.    We  should  be  fiur  fix>m  denying  the 
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general  truth  of  Sir  Robert  Oifien's  contention,  in  the 
present  temper  both  of  tfak  and  othar  nations,  that  our 
whole  podtimi  has  been '  reTolntionised  internationally,  ao  u 
'  to  make  itnecessarj  for  us  to  prepare  as  if  we  woeezpoied 
to  even  greater  dangers  than  any  of  onr  Continental  i^igli- 
boars.'    We  need  not^  perhaps,  assume  the  permanence  ot 
this  phase  of  international  feeling.    But,  granted  that  fhe 
danger  is  great,  our  diplomatic  position,  rightly  undsratood, 
is  incomparably  stronger  than  that  of  many  of  our  rifali. 
Upon  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy  duing 
the  next  few  years  the  future  of  the  Empire  more  certainly 
depends  than  upon  the  multiplication  of  fleets  and  armiei. 
And  e?en  as  regards  military  and  naval  preparation  a  nation 
which  has  enjoyed  a  record  year  of  commendal  prosperity  at 
the  dose  of  an  enormously  costly  war,  and  which  has  spent 
without  visible  ill  effects  eighty  miUions  a  year  upon  its 
army  and  nayy,  may  surely  be  considered  to  have  done 
something  to  show  the  essential  soundness  of  her  com* 
merdal  and  fiscal  organisation.    DifScult  and  critical  beyond 
all  precedent  as  are  the  tasks  which  lie  before  British 
statesmen,  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that^  given  modeiate 
political  ambitions  and  economy  and  efficient  in  expend!* 
ture  and  administration,  they  may  be  capable  of  scdutioii 
without  tampering  with  that  organisation,  and  so  striking 
at  the  roots  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Empire. 
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Art.  Y. — 8hdke$peare^$  Europe:  Unpublished  Chaptere  of 
Fynee  Moryeon^s  Itinerary.  Being  a  Soirej  of  the  Con- 
dition of  £nrope  at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Centary ; 
with  an  Introduction  and  an  accoont  of  Fynes  Morjson's 
Career  by  Charles  Huobbs.  London:  Sherratt  A 
Hughes.    1908. 

Tt  would  not,  we  think,  be  easy  to  find  an  instance,  before 
oar  English  Benascence  had  in  the  fhlness  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  attained  to  its  flower  and  crown,  of  a  literary 
trareller  proper,  whom  we  can  claim  as  a  fellow-conntiy* 
man  by  birth  and  breeding.  By  a  literary  traveller  we 
mean  not  so  mnch  one  of  literary  or  (which  is  often,  but  not 
quite  always,  the  same  thing)  of  academical  tastes  and 
training,  as  him  who  fares  forth  with  the  twofold  purpose 
first  of  seeing  the  cities  and  learning  the  ways  of  many 
men,  and  then,  after  he  has  returned  home  again,  of  turning 
his  experiences  into  a  book.  Baphael  Hythlodaye,  we 
remember,  who,  though  his  voyages  had  carried  him  to> 
localities  unexplored  by  the  most  adv^iturous  of  his  con*- 
temporaries,  'had  given  himself  wholW  to  the  study  of 
'  philosophy,'  was  a  '  Portugall  borne.'  The  Qstf ord  scholara 
who,  in  the  middle  and  latar  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
<aros8ed  the  Alps,  and  of  whom  a  select  group  helped  to 
inspire  Thomas  More  himself  with  his  enthusiasm  for 
classical  studies,  can  hardly  be  described  as  traveUers ;  their 
purpose  was  as  distinct  and  definite  as  was  that  of  the 
Cambridge  men  who,  at  the  advent  of  the  new  (Lutheran) 
learning,  were  wont  to  meet  in  a  '  Germany '  of  their  own 
at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  a  literary  but  a 
mercantile  impulse  which  already  under  the  early  Tudors, 
and  with  a  tenfold  force  in  the  critical  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  political  ambition  and  religious  antipathy  added 
their  stimulus,  stirred  the  enterprise  of  our  English  mariners. 
How  unmindful  they  were  after  their  navigations  had 
ended  of  the  secondary  task  of  narrating  these,  was  borne 
in  upon  Hakluyt,  and  led  him  to  remedy  the  defect  with  a 
success  very  imperfectly  supplemented  by  Purchas.  And 
yet  Bacon,  writing  not  long  before  his  death,  could  note 
it  as  strange  that  *  in  sea- voyages,  where  there  is  nothing 
'  to  be  seen  but  sea  and  air,  men  should  make  diaries ;  but 
*  in  land-travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the 
'  most  part  they  omit  it.'    In  the  later  Elizabethan  and 
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mxlj   Jaodbean   period*   in    the    comparatiTely   peaceM 
inte^Yml  between  the  rdigions  wars  of  fhe  sixteenth  oentory 
mad  ike.nirtgr  Yetn'  War,  grand  towa  had  beoome  hx 
uoal^  and  eten  fcahionable,  amolig  yonng  Bngtiih- 
<tf  rank  and  edoeaiicm.    Various  oaoses  eontribnted  to 
thiaiacoH;  and  one  of  them  no  doubt  was  the  respeet  whieli 
(^aecn  Sliabeth  now  enjoyed  abroad,  and  ihe  oonqparatiTe 
safiaij  wiUi  which  her  subjects  coold  accoidingly  rint  other 
countries.*    Yet  eren  of  tiiese  travellers  few  could  be  called 
filsiary  in  tiie  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  thouffh  Itilian 
Fienth  were  now  taught  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cam- 
and  not  oalj  norrt^readers,  but,  in  the  penon  of 
Nadie,  a  nov^writer,  went  forth  into  the  knd 
plot  and  mtrigoe  wero  to  be  had  forthe  askmg.    Of 
the  talented  Johnian  in  his  ^Unfortunate  TrayeOar' 
iiplogedt  with  att  the  uncti<»  bestowed  on  Hbe  theme  by  Beger 
Aasksoa  a  generation  earlier,  the  perils  of  foreign  corruptioa 
tot  our  ingenuous  youth.    But  the  fashion  continued,  tffl 
ahead  J  esdl^  in  ihe  next  century  it  found  its  caricature  ia 
Hm  beat  lidiianled  book,  or  perhaps  we  should  ratiier  ssj 
ihe  bast  ridiculed  book-maker,  of  a  demonstrattrely  Htenry 
Yet   the  Oxonian   Thomas  C<«yate,  tiiough   Ben 
lidieuled  him  as  Piintar?olo,  while  Shirley  carried 
4m  the  jest  against  him  as  Jack  Freshwater,  and  in  ^ 
hyaiateij  iFCtaes  prefixed  to  his  <€rudities'  all  ihe  wits  of 

Ihe  age  eombined  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  was  a  teaTcttnr  of 

^ ,  ' 

*  Sevefsl  iOiifltralioos  of  tlua  will  bo  found  in  the  volume  of  whidi 
tte  tub  is  jaefixed  to  tiiiB  article.    As  fo  ^ti  borne  as  Ocmstiati- 

Motyaoa  foand  tia^  'die  heroiek  TUtoes  of  QeMoe 
r  grmt  aolioas  ia  Christoodome,  and  espeoiafly  hm 
the  Pope  and  King  of  Spaine,  ber  ^toimmd 
her  MQch  admired  of  the  Emperor  [Saltan  Mo- 
IILI  and  of  all  the  great  men  cf  that  Goort,  whiob  did 
by  me  lettcn  and  gn^ftes  sent  to  ber  Maiestie  fixMn  thenoe. 
by  Ae  consent  of  all  atrangen  that  lived  in  Uiat  tyme  at  Con- 
(p.  SI).  At  Florence  be  was  told  that  the  reignbig 
L  (de'  Medici)  '  kept  the  pictore  of  Elizabeth  Queene 
and  sipimied  as  mudi  reoerence  and  lone  towards  her 
m  ha  a^ght  wall  doe  towardi  the  Pope's  profesBod  enemj '  f p.  100). 
At  iba^aame  time  ^m  Oim$  Jtcmtmms  plea  conld  not  as  yet  be  oaed 
'^  bj  ffa^lishstm  erarywberey  and  eren  m  near  home  as 
a  Bn^hsb  am  captain  in  difficoltiea  is  stated  to  have 
OTarboard,  'donbtiag  that  the  Qneene  of  En^d,  harisg  her 
lall  with  wair  on  aU  ajdes  against  the  Spainiard,  would  not 
aasshr  be  iadnoed  to  write  earnestly  to  the  Kinf  of  Denmarke^  on 
bshafr  of  bwaalf  and  bis 
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S;ood  fiftith  and  intelligence,  and  in  the  end  lost  his  life  in  a 
ong  and  ardnons  jonmey  to  the  Far  East.  FoUr  years  after 
Corjate's  'Cmdities* — in  1614 — was  published  (George 
Sandys's  '  Relation  of  a  Jonmey  begun  a.d.  1610/  of  which 
a  pOTtion,  the  *  Relation  of  Africa '  (i.e.  Egypt)  re-appeared 
in  Porchas's  ^Pilgrimes/  Sandys,  as  became  an  Arch- 
bishop's son  edncated  at  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  pretensions ;  and  the  most  characteristic  note  of  his 
printed  travels  is  his  fondness  for  classical  quotations, 
always  Englished  (and  often  yery  gracefully  so)  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  or  for  his  own  delectation.  He  is 
very  precise  in  his  account  of  the  Holy  Land,  where,  as 
elsewhere,  his  narrative  is  accompanied  by  admirable  wood- 
cats  ;  but  except  occasionally  (as  in  his  account  of  the  Turks) 
he  introduces  not  very  much  in  the  way  of  historical  or 
political  surreys  into  his  journal.  Of  a  different  type  was 
another  Oxford  trayeller,  James  Howell,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  ^  Epistolse  Ho-Elianse^*  whose  first  journey  abroad 
was  undertaken  in  1616,  and  who  was  at  Madrid  during 
the  sojourn  in  that  dangerous  capital  of  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  his  companion  Buckingham,  but  whose  *  Instruc- 
'  tions  for  Forreine  Travel '  were  dedicated  to  another 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales — the  one  that  may  without  flowers 
of  speech  be  said  to  have  had  more  of  foreign  travel  than 
was  good  for  him.  James  Howell's  career  has  a  wholly 
modem  character  about  it ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  business 
before  he  became  a  man  of  letters,  and  acquired  celebrity  as 
a  sort  of  forerunner  of  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Midway,  more  or  less,  between  the  sensational  publica- 
tion of  Coryate's  *  Crudities '  and  the  beginning  of  James 
Howell's  long  service  as  a  writer  on  foreign  affairs  and  other 
subjects  of  public  interest,  there  appeared  so  much  as  was 
np  to  our  own  day  to  see  the  light  of  the  '  Itinerary'  of 
another  literary  and  academical  traveller—  Fynes  Moryson, 
for  many  years  a  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  in  the  TTniversity  of 
Cambridge.  Fuller,  who  makes  mention  of  Fynes  Moryson 
as  a  worthy  of  Lincolnshire,  to  which  county  he  belonged 
by  descent,  renders  no  more  than  justice  to  him  in  saying 
that '  of  so  great  a  Traveller,  he  had  nothing  of  a  Traveller 
'  in  him,  as  to  stretch  his  reports.'  But  he  commits  a 
strange  mistake  in  adding  that  this  'exactly  travelled' 
writer  died  about  1614.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  three  parts 
of  i^nes  Moryson's  *  Itinerary '  were  published  in  1617,  it 
would,  if  Fuller's  statement  were  correct,  have  been  a 
posthumous  work;  and  as  such  it  was  incontinently  set 
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down  bj  AntliODjr  Wood.     SeemiDgly  the  mistake  remuned 
nnrectified  till  as  late  a  date  as  18ttl,  when,  in  a  oommoni- 
cation  addressed  to  '  Notes  and  Qaeries/  the  editors  of  the 
^  Athense  Cantabrigienses '  pointed  oat  that  in  the  printer^t 
licence,  inserted  in  the  original  and  only  edition  of  the 
*  Itinerary/  Fynes  Moryson  is  stated  to  haye  the  intentioa 
of  soon  '  perfecting '  one  or  two  farther  parts  not  included 
in  the  yolooie.    Messrs.  C.  H.  and  Thompson  C!ooper,  while 
adding  a  yery  usefal  summary  of  the  known  eyents  in  Fjnes 
Moryson's  life,  mentioned  that  a  manuscript  was  preserred 
in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  which  con- 
tained a  fourth  part  of  the  '  Itinerary,'  with  the  trnprimoiiir 
of  Thomas  Wilson,  dated  June  14,  1626.    But  neither  at 
Oxford  nor  at  Cambridge  does  the  announcement  appear  to 
haye  receiyed  much  attention ;  and  half  a  century  more 
elapsed  before  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Charles  Hughes,  of  Man- 
chester, to  rescue  this  <  fourth  part,'  or  at  least  the  more 
important  sections  of  it,  from  an  oblivion   to  which  no 
portion  of  the  work  of  Fynes  Moryson's  life  deseryed  to  be 
consigned.    The  original  of  the  whole  work  was  written  in 
Latin  by  the  author,  and  the  first  part  of  it  is  extant  in  this 
form  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  bat 
the  English  yersion,  which  was  likewise  his  own,  forms  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Elizabethan  prose. 
The  portions  of  the  book  which  haye  hitherto  alamberod  in 
dignified  repose  in  the  library  of  an  Oxford  College— the 
inheritor  by  some  unexplained  good  fortune  of  these  rolnable 
literary  remains  of  a  former  Cambridge  Fellow — contain  the 
very  quintessence  of  his  political  and  social  researches,  and 
of  the  mature  reflexions  suggested  to  him  by  a  singolarlj 
diversified  experience.    In  recalling,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  general  course  of  his  life  and  of  the  trayels  which  form 
its  chief  interest,  we  propose  to  make  free  use  not  only  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  valuable  biographical  and  critical  introdoc- 
tion — Elizabethan  in  its  sympathies,  and  Victorian  in  its 
vivacity — ^but  also  of   the    text  of  the    portions  of  the 
'Itinerary'  first  printed  in  the  volume  before  us.*    Ur. 

*  Vol.  xxxix.  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  containi 
a  terse  account  of  the  life  of  Yytkes  Moryeon,  and  of  that  cf  hk 
brother,  Sir  Kichard  Moryson,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  writteOf 
of  course,  before  Mr.  Hughes's  publication  of  the  Oxford  MS.,  whiofa 
Mr.  Lee  was  quick  to  encourage.  In  citing  Mr.  Hughes's  vdonie,  we 
have  in  each  inBtance  referred  to  the  page  number ;  where  a  qootatMA 
«•  taken  from  the  earlier  parts  of  the  '  Itinerary  *  printed  in  die  ibfio 
^17,  the  deagnation  '  Fol.'  is  added. 


I 
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Hngbes  has  christened  this  Tolume,  a  little  fancifully  bat 
not  altogether  inappropriately, '  Shakespeare's  Europe ; '  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Moryson's  trarels,  which  began  in  1591 
and  (with  the  exception  of  two  sojourns  in  Ireland)  ended 
in  1598,  coincided  with  that  earlier  period  of  Shakespeare's 
activity  in  which,  whether  or  not  he  ever  paced  the  platform 
at  Elsinore  or  '  swam  in  a  gondola '  at  Venice,  no  impression 
of  trayel  that  man  or  book  could  convey  is  likely  to  have 
been  lost  upon  him.  Perhaps  Moryson  would  have  been 
better  entitled  to  the  compliment  posthumously  paid  to  his 
book  by  associating  it  with  so  great  a  name,  had  he  shown 
in  it  a  more  develo^d  literary  sensibility ;  yet,  had  the  former 
shareholder  in  the  Globe  Theatre  liyea  to  peruse  the  work, 
he  would  have  been  gratified  by  the  free  recognition  given 
in  it  to  the  indispu^le  superiority  of  Engmh  plays  and 
players.*    Although,  however,  Fynes  Moryson's  '  Itinerary ' 

*  *  The  Citty  of  JjODdon  alone  hath  foure  or  fine  Companyea  of 
players  with  their  peculiar  Theaters  Capable  of  many  Uiouaands, 
wherein  they  all  play  euery  day  in  the  weeke  but  Sunday,  with 
most  Strang  concourse  of  people,  besjdes  many  strange  tojes  and 
fiuices  ezpcHied  by  signes  to  be  seene  in  priuate  houses,  to  wnich  and 
to  many  musteriDgs  and  other  frequent  spectacles,  the  people  flocke  in 
great  nombers,  being  Daiurally  more  newe-fangled  than  the  Athcmians 
to  heare  newes  and  gaze  upon  euery  toye,  as  there  be,  in  my  opinion, 
more  Playea  io  London  then  in  all  the  partes  of  the  worlde  I  haue 
seene,  so  doe  these  players  or  Comedians  exeell  all  other  in  the  Worlde. 
Whered*  I  haue  seene  some  stragling  broken  Companyea  that  passed 
into  Netberhmd  and  Germany,  followed  by  the  people  from  one  towne 
to  another,  though  they  vnderstoode  not  their  wordes,  only  tosee 
theire  action,  yea  mar^ts  at  Fayres  bragged  more  to  baue  seene 
them,  then  of  the  good  marketta  they  made    (p.  4 ^  6).    ^^fj^?' 
pcmed  at  Frankfortf  a  favourite  resort  of  the  English  <»«?f^/? 
ibe  seventeenth  century,  both  before  and  aft^  the  war  VP-  ^*  ^ 
Fynes  Moryson  speaks  of  the  German  phiys  of  the  ^°^«  C" J^^  ^' 

the  players)  with  deserved  contempt ;  •'^^,  *J^ V^IS^  ^^ lAiLii 
on  the  taking  of  Gertmydenberg  so  rudely  done  'as  ^**J?  P^TV^  ^  „ 
of  England  would  haue  both  penned  and  ^^^Zlto^^^  ^^ 
at  the  same  tyme  when  some  cast  l^^J®*?  ?r  X.^  gavd,  only  for  their 
partes,  the  people  not  vnderstanding  Yw^  Jln^  vea  many  young 
Action  fbUowed  them  with  wonderful!  ^^^^^Ja  followed  them 
virgines  feU  in  lone  with  some  of  the  PJ*^^^^  |o  forbid  them  to 
from  Citty  to  Citty,  tUl  the  ni*g*«*^^^^L!I^MoTVSon  never  alludes  to 
play  any  more '  (p.  878).    AlthoughBT|^^^^^     refer  to  Marlowe's 
anything  in  Shakespeare,  he  must  be  «^*^^^j,^  of  so  many  things 
tragedy  when,  notwithsunding  bia   •PP^ThTfays  of  their  language 
appertaining  to  Germany  and  the  Gerv^^  affray  d  to  heare  it,  the  very 
thatit  is  «rach  as  would  make  our  children  a       J 
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supplies  no  oontribntion  to  the  Shakespeare  allnsion-booki, 
it  is  eqnallT  difficolt  to  forget  the  dramatist  in  reading  tiie 
travdler's  lifelilre  account  of  Italian  society,  or  in  kaning 
that  XTlric,  the  jonnger  brother  of  Christian  lY.  of  Denmuk, 
T?as  about  1592  a  stadent  at  Wittenberg,  and  tiiat '  &  gisy- 
^  bearded  old  Senator '  at  the  Danish  Court  was  namei 
George  Bosenkrantz.* 

Fjnes  Moryson  was  bom  in  1566,  as  the  younger  son  of 
a  well-to-do  Government  official — Thomas  Moryson,  CM 
of  the  Pipe,  and  member  for  Great  Grimsby  in  seTenl  of 
Elizabeth's  parliaments.  The  family,  which  was  of  Northnn- 
brian  origin,  but  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  was  very  well  con- 
nected, and  Fynes  or  Mennes  appears  to  have  deriTod  bis 
baptismal  name  from  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Linoob,  who 
held  an  important  puUic  position  under  four  of  our  Tudor 
sovereigns,  and  was  Lord  Bigh  Admiral  under  the  last  threa: 
That,  as  a  younger  son,  he  was  entitled  to  no  landed 
inheritance,  was  a  mevance  which  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  forget,  f  Both  be  and  his  younger  broths  Henn, 
between  whom  and  himself  a  devoted  attechment  obtaineo, 
were  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  Fynes  was  a  student  of 
Peterhouse ;  and  of  this  college  he  was  on  March  13, 1587 
(N.S.),  by  royal  mandate  elected  a  Fellow.  This  academictl 
preferment  came  to  him  young,  shortly  afber^  having  entered 
on  his  eighteenth  year^  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  He  remained  in  residence  during  the  usual  tluee 
years  before  proceeding  to  the  deg^^e  of  Master ;  and  he  hu 
a  curious  story  to  tell  how  some  time  before  the  date  of  fte 
^commencement,'  for  which  his  mother  had  promised  to 
visit  him  at  Cambridge,  he  and  his  brother  Heniy,  Ijing 
asleep  side  bv  side,|  dreamt  the  same  dream  of  their 
mother's  passing  by  with  a  sad  countenance,  and  lajiitf 
that  she  should  not  keep  her  promise ;  and  how,  though 
neither  of  them  took  much  heed  of  the  di^sam,  the  veiy  not 
carrier  brought  them  the  tidings  of  her  deatii.  Two  jetfi 
later,  being  then  at  Prague,  Fynes  Moryson  was  simihriy 
warned  of  the  death  of  his  fiatiier,  at  the  very  hour,  as  he 
ascertained  on  satisfactory  evidence,  when  the  event  actnaOj 

familyer  speeches  and  pronuntiations  sounding  better  in  the  mcnA  of 
Tamberlin,  then  of  a  GiuiU  man  *  (p.  822). 

*  Pp.  175,  176.    Prince  Uhic  c^ed  as  Bishop  of  Schleewig. 

t  ETe  returns  to  it  in  the  present  volume,  where,  speaking  of  tbe 
Poles,  he  observes  that  *  our  strange  law  of  giuing  all  me  land  to  the 
eldest  Sonne  is  not  practised  among  them  *  (p.  87). 

t  There  is  no  other  evidence  that  Henry  was  aho  at  PeterhomA* 
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occnrred.  These  arei  not  the  only  passages  in  the '  Itiiie* 
'  raiy '  implying  that  its  author,  though  a  man  of  strong 
common  sense  in  most  things,  was  not  insensible  t6  apparent 
signs  of  supernatural  agencies.  As  a  child  6f  his  times'  he 
was,  of  course  j  a  belieyer  in  witchcraft/ 

Though  an  ardent  admirer  of  our  naiaonaT  universities  and 
their  collegiate  sjstem,  TPjnes  Morjson  was  not  blind  to 
{heir  incidental  defects.f  Thus  he  thought  that,  in  the  case 
of  English  graduates,  Hhe  injojing  of  Fellowships  (being 
'  ^  Competent  mantenance,  and  a  pleasant  easje  life)  x>er'^ 
'  petually  or  during  theire  owne  pleasures  in  our  Universities 

*  causeth  much  losse  of  tjme,  idle  and  carelessly  spent/ 1 
He  had,  however,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  made 
up  his  mind  from  the  first  not  to  be  an  idle  Fellow,  and  had, 
lis  he  tells  us,  some  years  before  obtained  from  his  parents 
permission  to  travel  abroad — ^the  special  line  of  activity  on 
which  his  ambition  was  set.  A  year  after  his  election  as  a 
Fellow  of  Pet^rhouse  he  had  been  admitted  by  his  society  to 

*  a  vacant  place  of  privilege  for  the  study  of  the  Civil  Lalv ' 
^which  stiU  met  witii  some  measure  of  favotir  at  Cambridge) ; 
ftnd  in  1589,  in  accordance  with  the  College  Statute  allowing 
two  of  the  Fellows  to  travel,  he  obtained  a  licence  to  pass 
1>6yond  seas,  which  was  renewed  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
Bions.  The  first  renewal,  in  1590,  extended  ovet  five  yeari, 
and  was  made  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who 
had  been  in  various  ways  connected  with  lancolnshire,  and 
iUnoni^  the  earliest  of  whose  many  Cambridge  preferments 
had  Seen  a  fellowship  at  Peterhouse.  Fynes  Moryson'b 
original  licence  to  travel  was,  he  states,  granted  to  him 
paa^y  '  for  tiie  ornament '  of  his  intended  profession,  partlv 
because  of  his  ^  innated  desire  to  gain  experience  by  travel- 
'  ling  into  foreign  parts.'  We  may  shrewdly  suspect  ihe  latter 
motite  to  have  been  the  dominant  one  in  his  own  milid ;  § 


♦  See  p.  17. 

f  For  his  admiration  of  the  English  UniverBities,  to  which  he 
'Ih6iight  only  that  of  Paris  came  near,  see  e^oially  pp.  471  and  478. 
For  his  remarks  on  the  incompetence  of  pnvate  tutors  at  our  Uni* 
Ttrsittes  as  compared  with  those  in  the  Geraian,  see  p.  812. 

J  P.  809. 

§  Dr.  Caius,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  Statutes  which  he  drew  up 
for  his  College,  allowed  only  the  holders  of  medical  fellowships  to 
carry  on  their  studies  abroad  (many  of  them  no  doubt  went  to  Padua, 
cf.  p.  484);  *for  theology  and  the  civil  law  ma^  be  studied  just  as 
well  here  as  there.'  Mullinger,  « The  Univeraty  of  Cambridge,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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and  bis  College  certainly  met  bis  wishes  in  no  gradging 
spirit*    The  allowance  made  to  him  daring  absence  was,  he 
infonns  ns,  the  handsome  annual  sam  of  twentj  poondi. 
We  maj  snppose  him  to  have  devoted  the  interral  between 

Sing  out  of  residence  and  setting  forth  on  bis  fint 
•ntinental  jonmey  to  the  aoqnisition  of  modem  language! 
as  well  as  of  the  elements  of  the  civil  law.  He  was  erMtentlj 
much  interested  in  lingpiistic  studies,  and  in  the  newlj 
printed  portion  of  the  *  Itinerary'  has  some  excellent 
remarks  which  might  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
those  English  headmasters  who  are,  or  profess  to  be,  poidei 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching  modem  langiuigesto 
their  pnpils.  He  is  for  learmng  one  or  two,  and  for  learning 
these  thoronghly,  as  a  classical  language  is  learnt,  at  the 
outset**  He  has  some  other  shrewd  observations  on  lingnii- 
tics,  such  as  that,  to  which  he  recurs,  on  the  difficult  of 
spealdnff  with  purity  and  perfection  two  or  more  langoaget 
'derived  from  one  roote,'  such  as  French  and  Spaouh, 
both  derivatives  of  Latin.t  But  in  etymology  he  is,  of 
course^  £ar  to  seek,  and  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  end 
to  give  instances  of  the  flounderings  in  which,  like  maaj 
more  learned  men  of  his  age,  he  on  this  head  indulges. 

Before  starting  on  his  travek  Moryson  was,  in  1590  or 
early  in  1591,  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  no  doubt  with 
the  object  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure  in  case  of 
difficulties  abroad.  It  appears  from  the  Peterhouse  recordi 
that  a  special  allowance  was  made  to  him  so  long  at  hii 
name  was  on  the  buttery-books  of  an  Oxford  ooll^;  hot 
there  is  no  explicit  statement  of  his  ever  having  joined 
either  Corpus  Christi  or  any  other  college  in  t^  sister 
University,  nor,  of  course,  was  it  necessary  for  the  pnrpose 
of  incorporation  that  he  should  do  so. 

Fynes  left  England  for  his  first  journey  abroad  on  MiJ 
Day,  1591,  and  was  absent  fix>m  this  country  for  rather 
more  than  four  years.  Within  this  period  he  saw  nianj 
parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  United  Provinces, 
Denmark,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Frstnce,  without  penetnting 
into  Northern  Scandinavia  or  Bussia,  while  the  PTrenea 
peninsula  necessarily  remained  closed  to  him.  Bis  fiist 
sojourn  was,  as  became  an  academical  traveller,  at  Witten- 
berg; his  first  winter  was  spent  at  Leiprig;  be  then 
devoted  some  time  to  Prague  (whose  colleges  he  found 
deserted),  and  some  to  Heidelberg   (still   almost  at  the 

♦  Pp.  820  seqq.  f  P.  436. 
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height  of  its  academic  prosperity),  and  wintered  at  Leyden. 
Thxongbont  his  travels  he  neyer  missed  an  opportanitj  of 
familiuising  himself  with  the  features  of  Continental 
nniyersity  life,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  remembrances 
of  his  Peterhonse  dajs.  He  describes  decadent  Loavain 
and  flonrishing  Douajt  and  speaks  of  Basel,  Bologna,  and 
IViris.  But  it  is  to  the  Grerman  universities  that  he  devoted 
most  time  and  attention ;  and  his  picture  of  their  life  forms 
an  interesting  supplement  of  the  details  with  which  it  has 
been  illustrated  by  Zamcke  in  reference  to  a  rather  earlier 
period.  He  notes  tbat  in  the  (German  universities  there  are 
'  no  Taxers  (or  Clarkes  of  the  Markett)  for  the  price  of 
'vittles  (as  our  vniversityes  haue),'  and  no  Proctors  ^to 

*  keepe  ihe  night-watches,'*  and  is  much  exercised  by  the 
contempt  shown  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  is 
left  to  schoolmasters  ^  or  men  of  like  quality.'  f  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  much  to  tell  of  their  customs  both  official  and 
semi-official,  from  the  taking  of  degrees  which  since  good 
Melanchthon's  days  are  denied  to  no  man  at  Wittenberg, 
though  the  ill-qualified  are  admonished  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  afterwards, t  to  the  ^salting'  of  freshmen.§  The 
jests  which  are  customary  on  this  occasion,  and  of  which 
the  like  may  be  read  in  ^  Friar  Bacon '  as  well  as  in 
'  Doctor  IVkustus,'  have  a  cosmopolitan  flavour,  but  would 
not  gain  by  repetition.  Some  relief  was  necessary  after 
such  professorial  lectures  as  had  become  habitual  at 
Wittenberg,  whose  best  days  had  evidently  passed  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  its  students  || : — 

'These  Professors  reade  continually  through  the  yeare,  without 
any  vacations,  as  wee  haue  in  our  vniversities,  for  they  reade  in  the 
very  Dogdayes.  In  theiro  Lectures  they  doe  not  insist  vpon  a  worde 
ton  ostentation  of.  learning  and  elequence,  but  in  a  convenient  tyme 
soundly  and  grauely  abeolue  the  booke  they  vndertake  to  expounde. 

•  .  .  The  Students  of  Grermany  haue  little  learning  from  priuate 
reading,  but  take  the  most  part  thereof  vpon  trust  or  hearesay  from 
the  let^ures  of  these  grsue  riofeaBors  who  dictate  theire  Lectures  with 
a  slows  and  tretable  voyce,  which  they  write  out  word  by  word,  their 
many  peons  sounding  like  a  great  ahower  of  rayne,  and  if  the  Pro* 
temor  vtter  any  thing  so  hastily  that  the  students  cannot  write  it,  they 
knocks  vpon  the  DedLCs  till  he  repeate  it  agayne  more  tretably.*  ^ 

During  the  winter  of  1592-8  Moryson  disposed  of  the 

•  P.  816.  t  P.  810.  t  P.  811.  §  P.  817. 

I  These  had,  according  to  Moiyaon,  dwindled  within  Uviog  memory 
from  4,000  to  800. 
n  p.  808. 
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slender  inheritance  which  had  come  to  him  as  a  jouger 
son  on  his  father's  deaths  and  then  continued  his  trarai. 
He  saw  most  of  the  north  of  Italy,  especially  Venice  uid 
Padua  (where  he  wintered),  and  Tuscany,  besides  someihing 
of  the  south,  but  at  Bome  his  stay  was  limited  to  four 
days,  though  into  these  he  put  as  much  sight-seeing  as  the 
most  conscientious  of   modem  creation  tourists.    Easter 
was  at  hand,  and  the  priests  attended  at  the  lodgings  of 
the  travellers  to  take  down  their  names,  merely  with  Hie 
object  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  them  were  not  reednog 
the  Sacrament  at  the  approaching  holy  season, '  which  when 
'  we  heard,  we  needed  no  spurres  to  make  haste  from  Bome 
'  into  the  State  of  Florence/  *    (George  Sandys,  who  raiftei 
Bome  some  twenty  years  aftermrds,  likewise  stayed  tliera 
only  four  days,  '  as  longe  as  he  durst.*)     Moryson  was  one 
of  we  sturdiest  of  Protestants,  as  appears  both  from  Ins  Irish 
chapters  and  from  other  parts  of  his  work;  he  upholds 

*  our  gracious  Soaeraignes  wise  invencion  of  the  Owl  of 

*  Aleagiance,'  as  having  '  pinched  the  Papists '  by  depririns 
them  of  the  pretence  of  suffering  as  religious  martyrs ;  f  and 
nothing  could  be  more  scornful  than  his  description  of  a 
religious  ceremonial  at  Bome,  during  the  whole  course  of 
which  he  insists  that  he  never  saw  the  Pope  kneel. 

'  The  Boman  CathoUkes,'  he  add?,  <  will  mj  that  the  Pope  piqred 
at  the  tyme  of  the  Sea  fight  against  the  Turkes  at  Lepanio  moj 
howers  by  the  Clocke  with  his  windowe  open  (whoeof  I  belsevt 
that  if  he  prayed  the  window  was  open)  and  that  he  pnjes  sad 
kneeles  when  he  is  a  priuate  Auditor  and  when  himaelfe  sajth  not 
masse.'  t 

Equally  prejudiced  is  his  ridicule  of  the  Boman  practice  of 
exorcism,  which,  as  he  must  have  known,  was  stoatlj 
maintained  W  orthodox  Lutheranism,  in  a  period  of  its 
history  of  which  he  supplies  an  interesting  account.  §  Bot 
thougn  he  had  to  leave  Bome  in  hsuite,  Moryson,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  determined  of  lioti-hunters,  carried  oat  his 
purpose  of  interviewing  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  He  had 
previously  waited  on  Cardinal  Allen,  who  had  fonneri; 
shown  hmiself  most  unfriendly  to  Ei^lishmen  coming  to 
Bome,  but  had  'chan^d  his  mind,  since  the  English  had 
'  ouerthrowne  the  Spanish  Nauy  in  the  yeere  1588/ 1    On  his 

•  Fol.  part  i.  p.  141.  t  P.  286.  t  P.  440. 

§  P.  454.     Cf,  the  account  of  the  Oalvinistic  dianget  under  Ibt 
Elector  Christian  I.  of  Saxony  and  the  Lutheran  reaction,  im.  262  seqq. 
l|  Fol.  part  i.  p.  121. 
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way  hcmie  to  England,  after  wintering  at  Padua,  he  paused 
at  Geneya,  where  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  third  great 
man  of  his  'Itinerarj,'  'the  reuerent  Father  Theodore 
'  Besa,'  who  warned  him  against  the  use,  even  in  a  moment 
of  self-obltrion,  of  hdj  water.  *  The  last  personage  of 
consequence  whom  Morjson  saw  on  this  journey  was  King 
Heniy  IV.  himsdf,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  whom  he  made  a 
veij  fatiguing  d6Umr  to  Eontainebkau.  f  Altogether,  there 
can  have  been  few  contemporaries  of  Moryson  who  had  the 
satis£eu;tion  of  beholding  so  many  crowned  heads  as  he,t 
while  at  tiie  numerous  universities  visited  by  him  he  must 
have  in  succession,  looked  upon  a  whole  'Minerva'  of 
professors. 

In  December,  1595,  rather  more  than  half  a  year  after 
his  return  home  from  his  first  journey  abroad,  Fynes  Mory-> 
8(m  started  on  his  second  expedition,  this  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  favourite  brother  Henry.  As  their  travels  were 
intended  to  take  them  as  far  as  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  as  thebr  expenses  would  accor^gly  be  considerable  and 
their  risks  many,  they  had  recourse  before  their  departure 
from  England  to  the  strange  recuperative  expedient  to 
which,  as  Mr.  Hughes  reminds  us,  Shakespeare  makes 
allusion  in  '  The  Tempest,'  and  which  is  set  forth  by  Ben 
Jonson,  with  characteristic  daborateness,  in  'Every  Man 
*  out  of  His  Humour.'  The  younger  Moiyson  '  put  out '  a 
sum  of  abont  400I.,  and  the  elder  the  smaller  sum  of  1001., 
tiie  borrowers  of  which  undertook  to  retom  to  the  lenders 
the  sums  of  1,2001.  and  3001.  respectively  in  the  event  of 
their  safe  return  from  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem ;  should 
either  of  them  perish  in  the  journey,  the  sum  lent  by  him 
would  be  forfeited.  Fynes,  1^  way  hi  a  farther  investment, 
which  he  thought  a  disadvantageous  adventure,  *  put  out ' 
another  lOOt.  among  five  fr^ds  fi>r  1501.  Unhappily, 
Henry  Moryson's  money  was  forfeited,  while  Fynes  did  not 
recover  quite  the  whole  of  the  gains  due  to  Mm.  This 
practice,  which  frumishes  a  curions  illustration  of  the  betting 
propensities  of  Englishmen,  had,  by  the  time  of  the  publica- 


♦  FoL  part  L  p.  181.  t  IWd.  p.  195. 

X  Besides  the  Emperor  (Rudolf  IL),  the  Pope  (Clement  VIIL),  and 
the  Sultan  (Mohammed  ni.),  he  saw  King  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
King  Sigimund  IIL  of  Poland,  King  Ghrisyan  IV.  of  Denmark*  the 
Blector  Palatine  Frederick  IV.,  and  Duke  Ferdinand  L  of  Tnsoan/t 
and  attended  the  iimenl  of  the  Eleslor  of  Saxony,  Christian  I. ;  nor 
do  we  pretend  that  this  Bat  is  ezhaustiTe. 
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Hon  of  the  '  Itinerary/  come  to  be  more  honoured  ia  the 
breach  than  in  the  obaierrance.* 

The  Morysons,  who  set  about  their  joomey  to  the  ^  Netr 
*  East '  in  some  other  respects  with  less  forethought  thm 
was  evinced  by  George  Sandys,  took  the  precaution  of  leaf- 
ing their  rapiers  benind  them  at  Venice,  *  hearing  what 
'  Asses  patience  they  must  have  except  they  would  perish 
'  in  the  ioumey ' ;  and  '  travelled  through  all  Turkey  with 
'  their  hands  in  their  hose.'  t  From  the  experience  of  the 
dangers  which  he  actually  incurred  in  the  Holy  Ltnd, 
Moryson  contracted  a  curious  personal  habit  which  rectDi 
that  for  which  Chaucer  was  '  chaffed '  in  hia  day4 

*  It  cannot  be  expressed/  he  writes  in  the  same  connexion, '  whit 
groat  ininryes  the  Torkes  will  doe  vnto  Christians  vppon  the  ligfaiMt 
causes.  When  we  came  neere  vnto  Hieruaalem,  a  horseman  of  the 
Army  crosong  our  way,  rann  a  full  course  at  one  of  our  Gompaaj 
with  his  Launoe  ia  rest,  who  only  escaped  killing,  by  the  alippbg  of 
the  Launoe  into  the  pannell  of  the  Asse  wherevppon  he  rode,  and 
with  like  force  he  was  ready  to  assaile  each  man  of  va,  and  that  onij 
(as  our  interpreter  told  vs)  because  wee  did  him  no  reuerence  ai  he 
passed,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  tumble  off  from  our  Asses,  and  bend 
our  bodyes  to  him,  which  done,  he  rode  away  with  a  steroe  prood 
looke.  For  a  Turke  will  not  abide  any  Christian  to  looke  him  foil  in 
the  &oe  without  striking  him,  so  as  I  then  vsing  to  waike  with  i^ 
eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  as  going  about  some  buaines,  tooke  that  iu 
custome  which  I  could  neuer  leaue,  though  I  haue  often  bene  re- 
proued  by  freindea  to  the  same.  Neither  may  a  Christian  cairj 
Armea,  yea  Woe  to  him  that  drawee  a  knife  against  aTurke.  ...  At 
Hieruaalem  wee  were  forced  to  beare  a  thousand  iniuries,  hardlf 
keeping  the  very  boyes  from  leaping  vppon  our  shoulders  from  thi 
Shoppa  and  higher  pairts  of  the  way  while  their  Parents  looked  oo,  aad 
commended  them  for  so  doing,  besides  many  wrongs  done  vs  in  the 
way  by  Mores  and  Arabians.'  •  •  •   (Pp.  62,  68). 

Thus  morigeration  served  their  turn  during  the  first  part 
of  their  Asiatic  journey ;  but  in  the  second  when  havisg 
sailed  from  Joppa  to  Tnpoli  in  Syria  they  were  proceeding 

•  Fol.  part  i.  pp.  193,  199;  and  cf.  Gonsa1o*a  speech  in  'Hu 
Tempest,'  act  iii.  sc  8,  and  Puntarvolo*s  in  '  Bvery  Man  oat  of  bu 
Humour,'  act  ii.  sc  1,  as  well  as  the  humorous  scene  of  the  aigaiqg 
of  a  speculative  bond  of  this  description  in  act  iv.  so.  4  of  tbesaaa 


pU^. 


P.  68. 

t  '  What  man  art  thou  7  quod  he; 

Thou  lookest,  as  thou  woldest  finds  an  haxe. 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  staie.* 

Prologue  to  '  Sire  Thopaa' 
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bj  carayan  to  Aleppo  and  Antiooh,  Henry  Moryson  sac- 
cnmbed  to  an  attack  of  dysentery,  and  his  brother  had  to 
undergo  the  most  tragic  experience  of  his  life,  and  one  of 
which,  as  we  may  readily  believe  him,  he  never  overcame 
the  effects  upon  himself.    His  description  of  his  beloved 
brother's  sofferings  and  death,  and  of  the  despair  which 
befel  him  as  he  sat  by  the  dying  man  surrounded  by  ^  the 
'  rascall  multitude  of  Turkes  and  Moores,'  is  very  pathetic, 
all  the  more  so  that  he  shrinks  from  using  many  words  *  in 
'  a  case  from  the  remembrance  whereof  my  mind  abhorreth.' 
He  buried  his  brother  within  a  high  enclosure  of  stones,  to 
guard  his  remains  from  the  ^  curefed  iawes '  of  the  jacl^ls, 
and  pursued  his  journey  alone/    After  a  laborious  visit  to 
Crete,  he  sailed  by  the  ^gean  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Con- 
stantinople.   Here  he  remained  long  enough  to  attain  to  an 
insight  into  Turkish  institutions  and  the  foundations  as  well 
as  ike  incidental  features  of  the  military  empire  which 
renders  his  account  of  them,  in  the  first  of  the  supplementary 
chapters  printed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  historical  information  on  the  subject.f    The  admirable 
lucidity  of  the  picture  may  no  doubt  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  first-hand  knowledge  derived  by  him  from  the  English 
'  leiger '  ambassador  to  tiie  Porte,  Edward  Barton,  a  most 
int^igent  and  efficient  public  servant,  who  died  at  his  post 
in  1597.    Moryson  tells  us  that  Barton,  'the  Lutheran 
'  Elshi,'  as  he  was  called  at  the  Turkish  Court,  enjoyed 
great  favour  there,  and  *  notwithstanding  he  was  poore, 
*  had  power  in  his  lyme  both  to  treate  and  depose  Princes ' 
under  the  Sultan's  supremacy.    He  brought  about  a  pacifica- 
tion between  Sultan  Mohammed  and  Poland,  and  but  for  his 
untimely  death  would,  in  Mpryson's  opinion,  have  succeeded 
in   further  making  peace  between    the    Sultan    and    the 
Emperor.    But  he  was  subject  to  many  accusations  on  the 
part  of  the  English  merchants,  by  whom  (and  not  by  the 
Queen)  his  salary  was  paid ;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
'  though  he  understood  the  Ottoman  Court,  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  English,  and  managed  to  give  offence  to  its 
capricious  mistress.'  t 

'From  Constantinople  Fynes  Moryson  returned  home  by 
Venice,  reaching  London  about  midsummer  1597.  His  last 
adventure  was,  on  having  laid  himself  down  on  a  bed  at  the 
'  Cock '  in  Aldersgate  Street  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival, 
to  be  mistaken  by  the  constable  and  watchman  for  a  Jesuit, 

•  FoL  pp.  248,  249.  t  Pp.  1-71.  t  Fp-  27-81. 
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'  according  to  their  ignorance ;  for  the  crafty  Priests  woold 

*  nener  have  wome  such  clothes  as  I  then  did/  *  Bat^  tiiough 
back  in  <  Shakespeare's  England/  he  escaped  being  *  ezami- 

*  nationed '  there. 

Fynes  Morjson's  travels  bejond  the   shores   of  tbese 
islands  thns  came  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1697, 
jnst  before  a  well-marked  epoch  of  European  history  dosed 
with  the  death  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  at  home  the 
negotiations  began  that  had  for  their  purpose  the  settlement 
of  the  succession  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    For  some  reason  mi- 
known — except  that  in  those  days  the  training  of  a  traTsIler 
was  held  to  go  a  long  way  as  a  qualification  for  emploj- 
ment  as  a  diplomatist — ^M oryson  was  employed  in  these 
negotiations ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  tlutt  Mr.  Hughes's 
conjecture  is  warranted,  and  that  Moryson's  sojonrn  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  which  extended  over  sereral   months 
from  April  1598,  was  not  due  to  the  extraordinary  che^ 
ness  of  ^Salmons  and  all  kindes  of  shell-fish'  in  thit 
interesting  borough,  f    Inasmuch  as  before  returning  Sonft 
he  waited  upon  King  James  YI.  at  Falkland,  we  shall  not 
go  &r  wrong  in  assuming  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  commn- 
nications — which  for  safety's  sake  were  verbal  only — ^tothit 
prince  from  his  well-wishers  in  England ;  and  a  connexion 
between  Moryson  and  the  Essex  faction  may,  as  Mr.  Hughes 
thinks,  be  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  his  yomiger 
brother  Bichard  held  a  captain's  commission  in  one  of  the 
regiments  which  Essex  took  over  with  him  to  Ireland  m 
1599,  and  was  knighted  by  the  ^  Lieutenant  and  Gkyvernor- 
'  (General '  at  DubUn.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  Cecils,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  faction,  were  connected  with  Lincolnshire  and  (bj 
marriage)  with  Moryson's  fiimily,  and  that  his  subseqnei^ 
patron  Mountjoy,  both  before  and  after  his  departure  to 
Ireland,  is  said  to  have  ^  adored '  Bobert  Cecil  *  as  a  saint, 

*  and  counted  him  his  only  Mecenas.'t  On  his  return  frooi 
the  North  Moryson  '  passed  an  idle  yeere '  at  the  houses  of 
his  two  married  sisters  in  Lincolnshire,  and  here  found  s 
'  pleasing '  opportunity  of  *  gathering  into  some  order  out  of 
'  confrised  and  tome  writings,  the  particular  obseruations  of 
'  his  former  Trauels,  to  be  after  more  delibrately  digested 
at  leasure.'f    It  is  a  narrative  of  these  travels^  which  in& 

•  Pol.  part  i.  p.  271.  t  Ibid.  n.  272. 

t  See  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  *  Fmgmenta  Regalia  *  (<  Moim^oy  *). 
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some  perfanctorj  obsenrations  on  travels  in  Egypt,  Scotlandj 
and  Ireland,  and  a  chapter  oo  English  and  foreign  moneys 
(a  snhjeot  irresistibly  fascinating  to  him),  fills  Park  L  of  the 
work  published  by  Moryson  in  1617  under  the  title  of  his 
'  Itinerary.'  This  narrative  at  the  same  time  indicates  the 
materials  which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  survey  of 
the  political  and  social  state  of  Continental  Europe  contained 
in  the  later  portions  of  the  work. 

With  Part  II.  of  the  'Itinerary/  which  was  reprinted 
in  1736  at  Dublin  under  a  title  which  corresponds  to  its 
general  contents  and  character,*  we  cannot  concern  our* 
selves  here,  though  it  is  full  of  an  interest  of  its  own. 
Moryson's  public  life  began  and  ended  with  his  services 
under  Mountjoy  from  1600  to  1606.  On  being  assured  of  an 
appointment  under  the  new  Lord*Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he, 
in  August  1600,  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Peterhouse, 
being  allowed  two  years'  income  by  the  Society  from  the 
date  of  his  resignation,  'to  knit  up  their  loviag  course 
'  towards  him.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  portrait 
of  him  should  have  been  preserved,  to  take  its  place  among 
those  of  the  worthies  of  his  most  ancient  college.  Morvson 
was  unmistakeably  drawn  into  the  public  service  in  Ireland 
by  his  Protestant  sympathies  and  his  desire  to  co-operate 
in  introducing  there  a  more  thorough  sjrstem  of  government 
and  policy  than  had  hitherto  been  pursued,  notably  by 
Essex  himself.  At  the  same  time  Mountjoy,  as  whose 
secretary  he  acted,  was  sufficiently  established  in  the 
Queen's  &vour  to  be  an  excellent  patron  to  follow.  Mount- 
joy,  however,  had  his  own  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
especially  after  the  outbreak  of  Essex's  plot  in  February, 
1601 ;  and  he  thought  it  wiser,  in  view  of  Moryson's 
indirect  connexion  with  the  ill-fated  earl,  to  exclude  him 
from  his  more  intimate  councils.  It  is  probable  that  we 
owe  to  this  caution  on  the  part  of  Mountjoy,  which  his 
secretary  regards  as  in  the  circumstances  fully  warranted, 
the  result  that  he  found  time  for  those  duties  as  a  historio- 
g^pher  which  he  had  originally  understood  would  form  the 
chief  part  of  his  employment.  Part  II.  of  the  '  Itinerary ' 
is  such  only  in  name ;  it  is,  in  &ct,  a  full  history  of  Mount- 
joy's  Irish  government,  prefaced  by  a  meagre  summary  of 
previous  Iriw  history  and  including,  as  a  purple  pateh  upon 

^  'A  IXstory  of  Ireland,  from  the  year  1599  to  IGOS,  with  a  short 
Narrative  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  year  1169 ;  to  which 
ia  added  a  Description  of  Ireland.*    Two  vola  8vo. 
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a  pragmatic  and  statistical  textare^  an  elaborate  clianLOter 
of  Monntjoy,  after  the  manner  of  Plntarcli,  with  a  touch, 
perhaps,  of  Saetonius.   Yet  Moryson,  besides  being  woonded 
in  the  field,  was  not  altogether  outside  the  tiansactioDi 
which  he  narrates,  and  played  a  part  of  some  consequenod 
on  the  important  occasion  of  Tyrone's  submission,  by  con- 
triving to  keep  back  the  news  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  deatL* 
He  accompanied  the  Lord-Lieatenant  with  his  prisoner  to 
England,  and  remained  in  the  seryice  of  the  Earl  of  DcTonr 
shire  (Mountjoy's  title  from  1604)  to  his  death  in  1606.  As 
a  recompense  of  his  public  services  Moryson  had,  in  1604, 
been  awarded  by  the  Crown  a  pension  of  6#.  a  day,  on  the 
surrender  of  other  pensious  to  the  same  amount.    It  maj 
be  added  that  several  years  later,  in  1613,  he  paid  a  secodi 
visit  to  Ireland,  at  the  request  of  his  brother.  Sir  Bichaid 
Moryson,  the  Yice-Presideut   of  Munsten    He  fonnd  &6 
country  much  changed,  the  North  possessed  by  new  coloniei 
of  English,  but  especially  of  Scots,  and  the  ^  meere  Insk 
^  in  the  North  and  oner  all  Ireland  still  in  absolute  subiectioo, 
'  being  powerfuU  in  no  part  of  the  Kingdome  excepting  ondj 
^  Coimaght.'t     The  ^  next  combustion '  to  be  apprehended 
he  thought  to  be  from  '  the  degenerate  English  Irish,'  % 
scathing  account  of  whom  forms  one  of  the  most  strildog 
passages  in  the  remarks  od  Ireland  included  in  Mr.  Hughei^s 

volume4 

Moryson  was  now  at  last  free  to  settie  down  to  the  fnUl- 

ment  of  his  personal  ambition.    This  was  to  complete  the 

arrangement  of  the  notes  of  his  travels  in  the  form  of  ft 

continuous  '  Itinerary,'  and  to  include  in  it '  Discourses '  <v 

comprehensive  surveys  of  the  several  European  countries 

(twelve  in  all)  over  which  he  had  successively  travelled. 

Formal  completeness  and  symmetrical  co-ordination  and 

subdivision  were  among  the  literary  ideals  of  his  age ;  andin 

order  to  attain  the  first  of  these  he  began  by  abstracting  tk 

histories  of  the  dominions  through  which  he  had  passed  i& 

order  to  prefix  them  to  his  *  Discourses.'    These  historical 

abstracts,  however,  he  afterwards  suppressed,  as  likely  '  to 

'  make    his    gate    bigger   than    his  citie,'  §   and    therebj 

afforded  much  relief  to  his  present  editor,  in  whose  ojanioB 

he  is  *  a  painstaking  but  meritorious  historian,  and  in  oom- 

^  piling  from  books  loses  his  Elizabethan  freedom  ajid  foroe 

*  of  style.'    In  the  *  Discourses  *  there  are,  however,  snfi- 

■ I  II  _  -  I  I  I       ■■        ■    M      I      MMM^^^W^^^  _    I  I  - ^   I   I   ^^*^^^ 

•  PoL  part  ii.  p.  177.  t  Ibid  p.  299.  t  Pp.  206-208. 
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dent  indications,  not  only  of  &miliaritj  with  8omd  of  the 
best  existing  authorities  both  general  aad  special  (from 
Botero  to  Qoicciardini),  but  also  of  an  independent  his- 
torical jadgement,  occasionallj  warped  bj  prejudice,  but 
hardlj  ever  clouded  by  dulness.  Of  course  he  is  here  and 
there  hampered  by  mere  tradition — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  national  genealogies — ^but  his  actual  slips  are,  so 
far  as  we  have  noticed,  extremely  rare.  When  in  1617 
Horyson  actually  put  forth  his  *  Itinerary,'  with  a  dedication 
to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Pembroke — ^to  whom,  among  many 
other  books,  was  dedicated  the  '  First  Folio  of  the  Worn 
*  of  Shakespeare  * — Fkirt  III.,  containing  the  '  Discourses,' 
remained  incomplete,  and  was  announced  to  be  so  both  in 
the  King's  licence  and  in  the  table  of  contents.  The 
author  excuses  himself  for  the  slowness  of  his  workmanship 
on  the  ground  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  wrote  his  book  at 
leisure  and  not  as  a  piece  of  taskwork ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  he  wrote  it  first  in  Latin  and  then  very  carefully  trans- 
lated it  into  English,  and  that,  in  order  to  save  expense,  he 
wrote  most  of  the  text  with  his  own  hand,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  ^  with  the  slowe  pen  of  his  servant.' 
As,  however,  it  stands  in  the  Folio,  Part  III.  consists  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages.  From  a  general  introduction 
on  travel,  and  a  series  of  aphorisms  on  the  salient  character- 
istics of  the  several  nations  of  Furope  and  the  chief 
differences  between  them,  followed  by  a  further  series  of 
practical  hints,  the  author  passes  to  what  may  be  called  the 
systematic  portion  of  this  division  of  his  work.  Here  he 
sets  himself  to  furnish  information  concerning  the  twelve 
countries  included  in  his  *  Itinerary'  (viz.  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Italy,  Turkey,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland),  from 
the  two  points  of  view  of  geographical  description,  with  a 
special  regard  to  *  trafficke '  and  ^  diet,'  and  of  *  apparell,' 
treating  both  topics  with  a  completeness  and  variety  which 
would  supply  material  for  many  a  chapter  in  histories  of 
civilisation,  and  ^  local  colour '  for  many  an  historical  novel 
yet  unwritten.  Tbe  liiird  head  to  which  he  proceeds  is  that 
of  '  The  Commonwealth,'  under  which  he  includes,  besides 
dynastic  genealogies  and  an  account  of  the  Courts,  a  survey 
of  the  financial,  military,  judicial,  and  penal  system  of  each 
country,  together  with  an  enquiry  into  the  diversity  of 
classes  obta^ing  in  it.  Of  this  division  ho  completed  in  the 
portion  of  his  work  included  in  the  Folio  so  much  as  con- 
cerned Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  furnish- 
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ing  in  the  first  of  these  a  Terr  lifelike  picture  of  coatem- 
porarj  German  society — of  whiwheperceivedsomeof  thengly 
S8  well  as  some  of  the  commendable  aspects,  among  the  fonner 
the  '  Jnnkerthnm '  of  his  day  and  tiie  serrile  sabjecticm  of 
women — ^in  the  second  an  instmctiye  treatment  ct  a  difficult 
theme,  the  earlier  constitutional  history  of  Switzerland. 
With  a  brief  account  of  ^the  Netherlanders'  CommoiH 

*  wealth '  the  volnme  came  to  a  stop. 

There  remained  for  publication  at  a  later  date  than  1617 
not  only  the  large  majority  of  the  '  Common wealUi'  dis- 
courses, but  also  a  second  and  third  series  which  were  to 
deal  with  each  of  the  twelve  countries  visited  by  Morjaon 
under  the  two  further  aspects  of  religion  and  of  *  Natote 
'  and  Manners,  Strength  of  Body  and  Witt,  Manuall  Axt^ 

*  Sciences,  Yniuersityes,  Languages,'  ceremonies,  and  ^orta 
In  the  <  Fourth  Part'  of  his  ^Itinerary  '—really  the  leoopd 
division  of  the  Third  Part — our  indefatigable  puUieiit 
actually  achieved  this  completion  of  his  encyclopssdic  sorrej, 
which  essayed  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of  twelve  diffarent 
countries  and  peoples  what  in  our  own  generation  Mr.  Bryoe 
has  done  in  that  of  the  United  Stated  and  Mr.  Bodlej  ji 
doing  in  that  of  France.  Of  course  Moryson  achieved  bii 
task  after  a  fashion  only ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  sections  of  his  work  now  printed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  it  may 
be  said  that  his  promise  was  not  left  xmredeemed.  Th0 
imprimaiur  given  to  the  MS.,  of  which  a  largo  portion  ii 
now  at  last  in  print,  by  Moryson's  Cambridge  contemp<»ai7f 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  Keeper  of  the  Becords,  bears  date  1626; 
but  Mr.  Hughes  concludes  that  the  MS.,  which  is  partly  ii 
Moryson's  own  handwriting,  partly  in  that  of  two  wier 
scribes,  with  passages  (such  as  Italian  quotations)  interiiaed 
by  the  author,  was  completed  by  1619  or  1620  at  the  lateii 
It  concludes  somewhat  abruptly :  ^  And  so  I  gladly  ende  this 
'  discourse  and  worko ' ;  and  the  *  Commonwealtli '  of 
England  is  wanting.  Wliether  Moryson  ever  composed  it 
remains  unknown ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculsta 
on  his  reasons  for  abandoning  the  crowning  part  of  his  com- 
plex literary  undertaking.  He  died  on  February  1 2, 162S ; 
and  Mr.  Hughes's  zeal  enables  us  to  infer  from  the  travelle^i 
last  will,  which  is  otherwise  uninteresting,  that  he  died  is 
comfortable  circumstances,  but,  so  far  as  worldly  goods  wm 
concerned,  appropriately  enough,  *  in  light  marching  order.' 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  iUustrite 
Fynes  Moryson's  experiences  mainly  from  the  sections  ofhiB 
work  now  first  brought  to  light ;  and  we  musty  theref<He,  be 
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tnief  in  our  conolnding  remarks  conoeming  them.  We 
have  already  commended  the  insight  ivith  which  in  his 
Bwrwej  of  the  polity  with  which  Englishmen  of  his  day  were 
best  acquainted — ^that  of  the  Ottoman  Turks — ^he  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  dedaoing  all  its  institutions  from 
its^  military  origin  and  purpose.  There  is  not  a  little  in 
this  diapter  l£at  possesses  genuine  historical  vidue,  as 
amplifying  and  constituting  our  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
in  part  on  excellent  authority.  Nor  coidd  he  have  sum- 
marised more  effectively  than  in  its  concluding  words,  for 
which  we  must  make  room  as  an  example  of  Moi^son  at  his 
best,  the  causes  of  decay  which  he  found  alreaay  at  work 
in  a  power  at  which  even  after  Lepanto  Christian  Europe 
bad  not  ceased  to  tremble. 

*  HowBoeuer  this  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire  may  seeme  dreftdfuli 
to  all  Christendomei  yet  the  Empenm  of  late  bemg  giuen  to  pleuore 
and  nothing  Warlike,  the  whole  force  being  not  possibly  to  be  vnited 
fi>r  feare  of  Christianfly  and  other  subiecto  rebelling,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Army  consisting  of  baser  kindes,  of  horsmen  and  footemen,  the 
beat  horsemen  generally  being  corrupted  with  rurall  sloth  and  dilicate 
lining  in  Cittyes^  the  best  footemen  the  Janizaries  having  lost  the 
old  seuerity  of  manners,  and  therewith  the  old  valor  of  Uieir  Pre- 
decessors, many  of  them  being  now  marryed,  and  all  prone  to  insolent 
mutinyes,  the  soldiers  generally  wanting  defensive  Armes,  and  for 
ofRHice  having  few  mnsketts  or  shott  .  •  •  the  particnier  soldiers  of 
Asa  being  more  effeminate  then  the  rest,  the  iustice  of  State  being 
growne  to  the  height  of  extortion,  and  oppression,  the  zeale  of  their 
religion  being  generally  in  all  degrees  abated,  and  the  great  Com- 
matmders  having  of  late  made  strong  rebellions  against  the  Emperors. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  as  Tyranny  (especially  so  great  as 
this)  hath  neuer  been  durable,  and  lastly  becanse  the  Empire  is  so 
great,  as  by  his  owne  weight  it  seemes  to  threaten  mine,  Christians 
majr  well  hope,  that  the  power  of  this  great  enemy  is  declining,  if  not 
aodeinely  &Uing,  which  God  in  bis  mercy  graunt.'  * 

Moryson,  although  a  traveller  who  rarely  writes  without 
Ids  book,  not  only  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  but^  is 
capable  of  flights  of  political  speculation  which  show  him 
possessed  of  a  certain  species  of  imaginative  power.  His 
lemark  that  Philip  of  Spain  *  might  with  lease  charge 
^  and  efusion  of  blood,  have  conquered  all  Greece,  and 
*  Palestine  itselfe,'  than  were  the  cost  of  his  wars  with 
Christians  f  recalls  the  great  *  Egyptian  design  *  of  Leibniz, 
which  was  to  have  diverted  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY. 
from  becoming  the  scourge  of  Europe. 

•  Pp.  70-1.  t  P.  34. 
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When  from  the  Turks  he  passes  to  the  nation  whom  of  all 
their  adrersaries  thej,  as  he  states,  fear  the  most,  becanM 
'  of  its  strength  in  horse/  and  commends  the  Poles  for  thdr 
'  constancy  in  councils,'  we  have  to  remember  how,  at  the 
time    of   Morjson's  yisit,  the  orderly  succession  of  the 
Jagellons  had  only  recently  come  to  an  end.    Of  grester 
interest  is  the  account  of  Italy,  whose  social  and  more 
especially    economical    condition    (see    the    passages  on 
^  Tributes ')   is  treated  both  instructively,  and  here  and 
there  with  picturesque  force,  while  some  noteworthy  re- 
marks are  made  on  the  policy  of  Venice  after  *  the  Lesgoe 
'  of  Cameracum '  and  on  that  of  Grenoa,  hanging  on  S^ 
'  as  a  dore  upon  the  Hingest'    But  the  sections  on  Italy 
and  on  France,  *  drawn  drye  *  by  the  House  of  Yalois  betoe 
it  was  left  ^  all  in  mine '  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  alike 
prove  that  Moryson's  sympathies  were  not  with  the  Latin 
races.    We  may  smile  at  a  scepticism  which  goes  so  &r  u 
to  impugn  the  time-honoured  tmditions  of  the  valour  of  the 
ancient  Bomans,  and  suggests  that  they,  like  the  Italiioi 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  carried  on  their  wars  largely  bf 
employing  foreigners.     But  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  see  that  Moryson's  distrust  of  the  Italian  charaote 
springs  from  a    deeper  source  than  even  abhorrence  of 
sensational  crime  and  flagrant  immorality.    In  an  impreeiife 
passage  concerning  the  Italians  of  his  own  day  he  dedarei 
that 

*  thej  are  so  diffident  in  all  their  spirituall  hopes,  as  they  feare  noduog 
80  much  as  death,  according  to  their  proverb,  Ogni  Tormento  pit 
presto  che  la  Morte,  that  ib,  all  torment  rather  £en  death.  TIm 
how  can  these  men  haue  true  valor.*  * 

But  he  acknowledges  the  irresistible  charm  of  Italian 
manners  in  the  same  spirit  of  justice  in  which  when  treating 
of  the  Germans,  towards  whom  he  is  not  less  manifeetij 
drawn  by  community  of  moral  and  intellectual  chara^ 
teristics,  he  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  conceal  their 
corresponding  defects.  But  why  should  we  speak  of  defeeti 
when  a  perusal  of  Mory son's  account,  or  the  review  of  anj 
other  accessible  contemporary  evidence,  suggests  that 

'  in  this  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake 
If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take.* 

The  master  passion  of  sixteenth-century  Germany  was  no 
other  than  that  of  drink.  By  this  vice  every  rank  of  societj 
was  tainted;  there  was  hardly  a  Court  whose  life  was  not 

•  P.  402. 
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half  dedicated  to  it ;  in  the  nniyerdties  examinations  conld 
not  be  held  without  homage  being  paid  to  it ;  and^  worst  of 
all,  there  was  not  a  pnlpit  where  a  Toice  was  raised  against 
it.  We  may  be  amnsed  to  find  Morjson,  who  is  at  the  pains 
to  ai^e  grossly  that  the  inability  of  the  Germans  to  bear 
thirst  is  due  to  custom  and  not  to  nature,  attributing  ti^e 
fiict  that  they  *  seldome  or  neuer  pronounce  any  thinge  by 

*  heart,'  to  their  memories  being  weakened  by  continual 
drinldng.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  this  pernicious  habit 
affected  the  national  intellect  as  well  as  the  national  morals, 
and  would  hare  done  so  irredeemably  but  for  the  fortunate 
rigour  which  absolutely  prohibited  women  from  indulging 
in  so  manly  a  yice.  Moryson  notes  how  it  was  beginning  to 
creep  from  Grermany  into  Switzerland;  of  the  Dutch  he 
quaintly  says  that  *  howsoeuer  theire  excesse  in  drinckingbe 

*  no  lesse,  yet  it  is  not  so  frequent  and  continuall  as  among 
'  the  Saxons,'  or  Low  Germans,  whom  he,  probably  with 
justice,  regards  as  on  this  head  the  greatest  offenders. 

It  might  be  amusing  to  note  how  many  features  in 
Moiyson's  pictures  of  Italian  and  German  social  life,  which 
are  the  most  elaborate  to  be  found  io  this  volume,  are  still 
more  or  less  observable  in  it  at  the  present  day ;  but  we  have 
left  ourselves  no  space  for  such  details.  His  remarks  on 
the  educational  activity  of  the  Germans,  which  probably 
above  all  other  things  attracted  to  them  tlie  goodwill  of  our 
academical  traveller,  have  a  quite  modern  sound ;  but  even 
in  such  matters  he  preserves  his  independent  judgement. 
Thus  he  informs  us  that  *  there  is  one  thinge  he  cannot 
'  commend  in  the  Germans,  that  for  desyre  of  vayneglory, 
'  being  yet  without  Beardes  and  of  small  Knowledge,^  they 
'  make  themselves  known  more  then  praysed,  by  vntimely 
'  Printing  of  bookes,  and  very  toyes,  published  in  theire 
'  names.'  *  Whether  he  dispenses  praise  or  blame  he  shows 
himself  throughout  to  be  neither  an  inaccurate  nor  a  super- 
ficial observer,  and  he  secures  our  respect  by  his  ready  and 
cordial  recognition  of  the  qualities  that  most  ennoble  a 
nation,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  that 
prevailed  among  the  Bohemians,  little  thinking  as  he  wrote 
that  a  ruthless  religious  reaction  was  about  to  pass  over  the 
doomed  land.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  either  in  this  or 
in  other  passages  of  the  volume  before  us,  tiiat  the  writer  is 
describing  not  the  Europe  which  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  that  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century — a  difference  of  nearly  a  generation. 

•  p.  299. 
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Moryson'B  English  lias  the  Tigour  without  the  onutteneal 
of  Elizabethan  prose,  but  while  he  always  writes  like  a 
gentleman,  he  shows  no  anxiety,  like  so  many  of  his  oon- 
temporaries,  to  remind  the  '  gentlemen  readers  of  botii 
'  UniTandties '  that  he  too  has  been  bred  a  sdiolar.   The 
chief  adornment  of  his  rather  pedestrian  style  is  a  pregnant 
recourse  to  proverbs  or  proverbial  phraseology,*  aiitd  his 
vocabulary,  though  he  treats  '  de  omnibus  rebus  et  qni* 
^  busdam  aliis,'  hardly  anywhere  calls  for  the  assistaoce  of  a 
glossary,  t    Thus  the  last  portion  of  his  *  Itinerary,'  though 
not  printed  till  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  his  deatii, 
may,  in  an  age  as  '  Crittick '  as  his  own,t  still  find  readen 
enough  to  make  good  his  assertion  that  the  Englidi  ^mneh 
'  esteeme  their  owne  Countrymen  being  travelers,  wiadj 
'  iudging  that  the  experience  of  Ulisses  could  not  bat  add 
*  much  to  his  naturall  vertues.'§ 

*  Here  are  a  few  :  At  Constantinople  he  reflects :  '  Happy  are  tin 
leane,  for  the  fait  are  still  drawne  to  t)ie  ehambles '  (p.  89) ;  and  in 
view  of  the  &ct  that  among  the  Turks  the  strict  observance  of  laws  ii 
deservedly  called  tyranny,  '  What  is  iust  must  be  done  iusdy '  (p.  60). 
Ferdinando  de'  Medici  was  wont  in  his  passions  *  to  desyre  the  fitk 
gathering  of  the  Rose^  but  neuer  after  to  care  for  the  IVee '  (p.  96). 
It  is  true  of  all  men,  but  especially  of  the  Gknoese,  that  '  the  hart  ii 
wha«  the  treasure  is '  (p.  113).  The  temporary  security  of  the  RnU 
Italian  States  reminds  the  writer  that  *  a  crazed  shipp  may  be  mk 
in  a  calme  Sea  *  (p.  118).  Tax-gathering  in  the  Papal  States  snggesti 
that  'hungry  flyes  sucke  more  greedily  than  those  that  are  foil* 
(p.  121);  and  the  exactions  of  the  Crown  in  France  that 'he  that 
denseth  the  bodye  too  much  shall  at  last  fetche  blond  *  (p.  173).  Tbe 
censurable  system  of  changing  the  Deputies  in  Ireland  frequently  lai^i 
to  excessive  activity  on  their  part,  as  '  the  Deuill  rages  more  bectiM 
his  time  is  shorte '  (p.  189).  German  inn  servants  take  care  of  ham 
fitmi  human  kindness  and  without  supervision,  though  '  the  Master'i 
eye  maketh  the  horse  &tt'  (p.  293).  And  to  end  with  an  aneuat 
saying,  the  Italians  think  no  revenge  worth  taking  short  of  death,  ftr 
'  the  dead  bite  not '  (p.  403). 

t  P.  1. 

t  One  or  two  curioaa  may  perhaps  be  noted.  He  states  '  plnmpe ' 
to  be  a  synonym  of  *  blunt  *  or  •  rude  *  (p.  370) ;  and  '  kranck*  wbid 
in  German  means  'sick  or  'ill,'  to  signify  in  English  'healthful'  or 
'lively'  (p.  323).  For  'vails'  he  uses  the  fuller  form  'availai' 
(p.  19)  ;  and  repeatedly  employs  the  English  word  'stove  *  as  eqnifi- 
l^t  in  meaning  to  the  German  '  StubeJ  He  makes  use  of  the  word 
'  fletcher '  (a  maker  of  bows)  (p.  9),  but  has  to  paraphrase  '  dcatkig*  0 
'  sliding  on  pattens '  (p.  384).  His  spelling  of  foreign  names  is  usoal^ 
uite  recognisable ;  but '  Melvin  '  (Elbing)  (p.  383)  may  at  first  sigbt 

'lie  some  readers  as  it  puzzled  ourselves ;  '  Guesna  *  (p.  89)  is  no** 
ten  for  '  Gnesna '  (Gnesen).  §  P,  466. 
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Abt.  YI. — ^Works  of  Eboab  Foe.  London.  Through  a 
€Ha$8  DarJdy^  he.,  hy  Shebidak  Le  Faku.  London. 
SiorieSf  by  FitzJaxss  O'Bbien.  BoBton.  (1)  Twiee4old 
Tales,  (2)  Mowes  from  an  Old  Manse,  bjr  Nathakiel 
Hawthobne.  Le  Horla,  &c.,  by  Gut  de  Maupassaet. 
Farifl.  (1)  Spirite,  (2)  NouveUee,  by  TnioPHiLB  Gautieb. 
Faris.  Sjpiridum,  by  Geobgb  Saitd.  Faris.  Countess  Eve, 
by  J.  H.  Shobthouse.  London.  A  Beleaguered  City,  by 
Mrs.  Oliphaet.  London.  Flames,  Sua,,  by  B.  Hiohens. 
London.  La  Peur,  par  Mosso^  tr.  par  F.  H^ent.  Faris, 
1886.  Psychologie  de  la  Oroyance,  by  Caxille  Bos.  Faris, 
1901.  Ltfe  of  Edgar  AUan  Foe,  by  Geobgs  Woodbbbbt. 
Boston,  1885.    &c. 

Ihe  element  of  the  supernatural  in  the  fiction  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  sprung  from  such  varied  roots, 
and  been  developed  after  such  various  methods,  and  with 
such  different  aims,  purposes,  and  sentiments  that  any 
claseification  under  a  single  heading  must  be  obviously 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  Yet  as  we  have  the  fiction  of 
philanthropy  and  religion,  the  police  novel  and  the  novel  of 
adventure,  the  novel  of  character  and  the  romance  novel, 
each  comprising  in  its  own  group  works  of  widely  separated 
tendencies,  so  there  has  grown  up  a  fiction  of  the  super- 
natural—or,  more  accurately,  a  supematuralism  in  fiction — 
which  allows  in  some  measure  of  specialisation  as  a  study 
in  literary  history. 

The  briefest  and  most  cursory  review  of  the  fiction  of  the 

nineteenth  century  supplies  a  list  of  notable  writers,  writers 

<xf  divergent  sympathies  and  belonging  to  every  level  of 

intellectnal  capacity,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  career, 

bare  turned  aside  from  other  paths  of  invention  to  hinge  a 

narrative  upon  events  abnormal,  preterhuman,  or  phantas- 

mal;  who  have  chosen  as  their  theme  the  possible  agencies 

of  occult  forces,  the  possibilities  of  communication  between 

tlie  world  visible  and  substantial  and  the  world  invisible 

and  spirituaL    And  as  a  phenomenon  of  literature  the 

inclination  towards  the  supernatural  seems  in  no  manner  of 

means  to  be  on  the  decline.    In   more  remote  ages  the 

belief  in  what  may  broadly  be  termed  masic  was,  one  might 

conjecture,  too  vivid  to  admit  freely  of  such  tamperings 

with  the  occult.    The  grim  picture  presented  by  M.  Michelet 

in  his  records  of  the  sorcery  of  past  days  •  may  well  con- 
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Tince  OS  that  in  the  centuries  of  faith  men  woald  have  beea 
backward  to  handle  in  fiction  what  was  in  tratii  a  lifing 
terror  of  daily  life  and  experience.     Belief  in  witdionfti 
in  nnseen,  intangible  yet  always  formidable  infloenoes  of 
evil,  and  in  spectral  apparitions,  held  too  firm,  inward  and 
terrorising  a  hold  on  the  popnlar  mind  to  allow  of  trifling. 
Perhaps,  moreover,  the  sapematnral,  in  its  whole  breadth 
and  inclnsiveness,  was  too  deeply  imbedded  in  thooght  at 
large  to  invite  objective  treatment    For  the  most  part,  we 
are  taught,  belief  must  put  on  self-consciousness  bef<ne  it 
submits  itiself  to  that  form  of  inspection  which  leads  to 
expression  as  the  subject-matter  of  fiction,  and  beliefi  with 
the  cult  of  the  supernatural,  when  it  rose  to  the  surface, 
when    it    reached  that    stage  of   self-analysis   and  self- 
examination  which  projects  it  towards  expression,  soSered 
a  too  precipitate  and  total  eclipse  to  register  the  inte^n^ 
diate  results  of  exteriorisation.    The  axe  of  pure  reason  M 
with  a  sudden  shock;  no  mental  loiterings  were  snfeed 
amongst  the  educated  classes.      Culture  and  intellectoil 
emancipation   were    the    order   and    the    £Mhion  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  both  abjured  the  superstitions  of  the 
generations  who  had  lived  and  died  according  to  natoie 
rather  than  according  to  book — whether  that  book  were 
the  grammar  of  philosophy  or  the  encyclopedia  of  seienoe. 
The  author  would  have  been  bold  indeed  who  made  hii 
appeal  to  the  fears,  the  practices,  the  assumptions  of  pait 
creidulities.     Fiction  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Marivaoxi, 
the  SmoUetts,  Sternes,  Fieldings,  and  all  their  ratunil 
confraternity.     Eschewing  romance,  assimilating  to  itnlf 
the  prose  realities  of  life  and  action,  the  early  no?d  was  ti 
free  from  the  least  tincture  of  supematuralism  as  were  ^ 
first  realistic  novelle  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  with  iti 
fund  of  sceptical  paganism  and  its  overplus  of  natnraliste 
philosophy. 

But  sudden  as  had  been  the  extinction  of  edncated 
curiosity  in  occult  practices  and  occult  thought,  its  retiial, 
like  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  myths  of  extinct  creed% 
was  within  the  predestined  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  DiDe> 
teenth  century,  with  its  craving  for  mental  sensationaliitt 
to  supply  its  deficit  of  religious  emotion,  with  its  half- 
denials  and  half-beliefs,  with  its  increase  of  nerfoai 
tension  and  the  morbid  reaction  of  minds  constant!/  tt 
work  under  high  pressure,  was  not  likely  to  leave  the 
blank,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  supematmal 
from   men's  practical  creed,   unfilled.      In   the  preceding 
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oentnry  the  votaries  of  Swedenborgianism — Snredenborg's 
rerelation  dated  from  1745 — ^had  spread  far  and  wide  their 
founder's  doctrine  of  spiritnaUstio  manifestations.     Tlier 
supplied  Balzac  ninety  years  later  with  the  plot  of  his 
*  S6raphita«'     Even  in  the  Voltairean  epoch  Mesmer  and 
Cagliostro  and  all  their  brotherhood  of  dapes  and  impostors 
had  hannted  the  Courts  of  Loais  XVI.  and  Frederick  the 
Great.      And  Swedenborg,  Mesmer,  Cagliostro    had    not 
vanished  without  leaving  behind  them  the  germs  of  new, 
or  resuscitated,  superstitions.    On  all  sides,  as  the  decades 
of  the  centuries  passed,  emanating  it  is  diBScult  to  say 
from  where,  a  tide  of  new  supematuralism,  less  denomi- 
national than  Swedenborg's,  less  defined  than  that  of  the 
pseudo-scientist,  more  insidious  and  more  subtle  than  the 
crude  supematuralism  of  the  romantic  school,  crept  out 
from  unsuspected    byways    and    lurked  in    the   shadowy 
thoroughfares  of  unacknowledged  thought.    And  before  the 
legitimate  scientist  could  bottle  the  demon  and  seal  it  with 
il^  pentagram  of  rationalism  and  experimental  research, 
phenomena  which  bore  the  name  of  mesmerism— dealings 
with  the  unknown,  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism — dealings 
-with  the  unknowable,  were  become  the  subject  of  popular 
discussion,  and  the  doctors  of  their  cult  recruited  as  disciples 
all  the  human  driftwood  cast  up  by  the  wave  of  materialism. 
Fiction  reflected,  as  it  was  bound  to  reflect,  the  move- 
ment.   Life  makes  its  own  books,  the  author  is  but  its 
amanuensis.     He  may  shake  the  kaleidoscope  into  fresh 
combinations,  but  he  tints  no  atom  of  the  many-coloured 
glass  splinters  which  form  the  shifting  pattern.    And  as  the 
supematuralism  of  the  mesmerist  and  the  spiritualist  gained 
ground,  as,  now  there,  now  here,  in  obscure  groups,  men's 
lives  and  women's  lives  were  swayed  by  new  apostleships  of 
the  potencies  of  unexplored  powers,  the  novelist  was  pro- 
▼idea  with  a  theme  of  growing  popular  importance.    Within 
its  narrowed  boundaries    the    Bomance    School   initiated 
after  its  own  fashion  the  literary  tendency  towards  abnor- 
malism of  incident  and  episode.    In  the  later  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Mrs.  l^ddiffe,  M.  O.  Lewis,  and 
<  Beckford,  presentiy  followed  by  Maturin,  founded  what  has 
^  been  called  the  School  of  Terror,  in  the  form  of  romantic 
^  novels,  in  which  fear  was  treated  as  the  dominant  passion.'* 
^  fVankenstein '  was  composed  by  Mary  Shelley  during  her 

•  <  Modem  English  Liteiature,'  E.  Gone,  1898. 
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first  sojourn  abroad  with  SheUey,*  and  alUioagli  in  1817 
she  writes  that '  Gifford  did  not  aDow  tiiis  eonrtly  bookseUer 
'  [Mr.  Murray]  to  purchase  it^'  it  was  accepted  in  tiie 
following  year,  and  the  attention  accorded  to  it  was  evineed 
by  reviews  in  ^Blackwood/  the  ' Qentleman's  Magasine,' 
the  '  Edinburgh/  and  the  '  Quarterly/  in  wluch  it  ivu 
un&YOurably  criticised  as  the  work  of  a  ^  man  of  talent' 
Maturin's  once  famous  story  *Melmoth  the  Wanderer/ 
with  its  demonology,  made  its  appearance  in  1820,  and 
shared  the  popularity  of  others  of  its  kind.    It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  school  of  melodramatic  romance,  nor  m  tbt 
section  of  it  to  which  ^  Frankenstein '  belongs,  that  8Qp6^ 
naturalism  was  destined  to  take  its  modem  imprint,  and 
only  in  the  next  decade  did  the  use  of  the  supernatural  reoeiie 
its  true  impetus  towards  a  new  goal.    In  1830  Balzao  pro- 
duced the  ^  Peau  de  Chagrin.'    Here,  if  the  magic  talisnia 
itself  savours  of  the  romance  of  the  romantics,  the  more  or 
less  symbolic  stage-property  finds  its  place  in  a  psycho- 
logicu  fiction  of  the  greatest  of  then  living  novehsts ;  and  i 
few  years  later  to  the  same  series  '  Etudes  Philosopbiqaei' 
was  added  that  strangest  of  strange  conceptions,  Balne^ 
Swedenborgian  novel  ^  S^raphita,'  mth  its  dual  hero-beroiDe 
rS^raphita-S^raphitus)  to  play  the  rdle  of  the  central  ador. 
George  Sand,  the  modem  woman  of  her  day  and  genera- 
tion, wrote  her  spectral  chronicle  of  '  Spiridion.'    Thtephik 
Gautier  produced  '  Spirite,'  where  the  supematuraBsm  is 
placed  in  the  everyday  environment  of  Paris  streets ;  and 
the  elect  short-story  writer  of  the  time  amongst  his  fellov- 
countrymen — Prosper  M^rim^e — in  one  of  his  best-knows 
novelettes  resuscitated  the  mediaeval  legend  of  the  abiding 
power  of  the  lost  gods  over  the  sons  of  men  in  the  somewhat 
coarse  realism  of  his  '  V^nus  d'lUe.'    But  it  was  in  Ameriea 
that    supematuralism  was  most  completely  shorn  of  its 
romantic  adjuncts  and  disguyses,  for  if  Nathaniel  Hawtiiome 
still  retains  if  not  the  fiumework  yet  a  large  measure  d 
the  fiintasies  of  romance,  his  contemporary,  Edgar  Allaa 
Poe,  was  accepted  in  England  (as  at  an  earUer  df^  he  was 
recognised  in  France)  for  the  originator  of  realistic  SQpe^ 
natrualism.    With  him  the  school  which  counts  Sherman 
Le  iVtnu  and  Fitz James  O'Brien  amongst  its  masters,  and 
to  which  Balwer  Lytton's  *  Strange  Story*  also  iwroperij 
belongs,  the  school  of  the  *Tale  of  Terror,'  sprang  fiB- 


*  Mr.  6o88e  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  date  of  its  publication,  it 
he  refers  to  *  Frankenstein '  as  the  work  of  Shelley's  widow. 
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grown  into  existence  and  created  traditions  which  remain 
vital  and  aotite  to  this  da j. 

Within  or  without  this  school  modern  novelists  of  the 
snpematnral  arose  and  multiplied.  Geoi^e  MacDonald, 
with  his  bent  towards  the  moral  mysticism  of  nnorthodox 
Christianitj,  Mr.  Shorthonse,  with  kindred  proclivities 
bereft  of  their  heterodoxy  and  bound  in  the  strait  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  beliefis,  have  both,  as  one  would  anticipate, 
trespassed  beyond  the  barriers  of  actuality,  but,  as  one 
might  also  anticipate,  in  both  writers  there  is  an  unacknow- 
ledged reversion  to  the  atmosphere  of  romance,  and  their 
modemiU  is  superficial  rather  than  radical.  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
to  cite  another  type,  temporarily  deserted  the  domestic 
hearth  of  her  customary  heroes  and  heroines  to  invent  the 
tale  of  ^  A  Beleaguered  Ciiy.'  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  like- 
irise  uncharacteristically  touched  upon  the  ground  of  the 
unknown  in  ^  Mr.  Isaacs.'  Mr.  Henry  James,  both  in  his 
earliar  and  later  writings,  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  photo- 
graphing the  prose  of  realities,  is  the  frankest  of  super- 
naturalists.  Amongst  Mr.  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson's  short 
stories  are  two  essays  at  the  supernatural,  with  the  longer 
and  more  detailed  narrative  of  ^  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.' 
Later  still,  Lucas  Malet's  full-fledged  novel  ^  The  Oateless 
^  Barrier '  is  an  excursion  into  the  same  regfion,  and  the 
singularly  impressive  study — for  despite  its  melodramatic 
sensationalism  it  merits  the  name — of  Mr.  Hichens's  ^  London 
^  fantasy  ^'  ilames  " '  may  exemplify  the  various  uses  of  the 
supernatural  in  its  most  recent  developements.  Without 
adding  further  to  the  catalogue,  which  can  be  almost 
indefinitely  prolonged  by  names  whose  only  claim  to  recog- 
nition lies  in  the  perplexing  fact  of  their  popularity,  it  is  in 
trath  more  than  sufficiency  evident  that  the  supernatural 
in  fiction  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  established  itself 
amongst  us,  and  that,  moreover,  no  one  school  of  writers 
has  been  suffered  to  monopolise  its  use. 

The  new  supematuralism,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
Bupematuralism  of  romance — ^the  ladies  white,  grey  or 
brown  of  *  The  Monastery,'  *  The  Betrothed,'  and  *  My  Aunt 
^  Margaret's  Mirror,'  with  the  white  or  black  magic  of 
peeudo-chivabous  romances,  has,  broadly  speaking,  drifted 
mto  three  rather  indefinitely  circumscribed  species,  each 
determined  by  the  aim  and  object  with  which  the  author 
baa  introduced  it  as  a  main  thread  or  an  incidental  circum- 
stance into  his  narrative. 

As  an  ingredient  in  tiie  ^Tale  of  Terror '  it  appears  in  its 
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crudest,  most  ordinary,  and  continaoiis  form,  and,  one  wonld 
be  inclhied  to  say  for  the  most  part,  on  its  lowest  le?d  as  a 
motiye  in  art.  In  its  more  markedly  modem  derelopements 
it  has  become  an  element  in  the  psychological  norel,  whare 
the  workings  of  character  and  the  realistic  study  of  hnman 
life  are  allowed  to  reflect  the  influences  of  agents  inyisible 
to  the  workaday  world,  and  the  authors^  not  content  with 
penetrating  below  the  surface  of  life,  have  essayed  to  pass 
beyond  it.  While  between  the  supematuralism  of  taror 
and  the  supematuralism  of  realistic  psychology  lie  manifold 
works — the  attempts  of  writers  who,  with  Tarions  degrees 
of  success,  have  incorporated  supematuralism  of  event  or 
influence,  in  novels  of  idealism,  emotion,  of  fantasy*  usd  of 
religious,  moral,  and  spiritual  sentiment,  aspiring  to  embody 
in  Uieir  fictions  what  may  be  designated  as  the  spirit  of  lay 
mysticism.  But  while  for  convenience  such  a  threefold 
classification  may  be  admitted  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
treatment  and  method,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
in  many  instances  affinities  of  thought  e&Lce  all  such  theo- 
retical divisions,  that  the  supematuralism  of  terror  obtrudes 
itself  into  the  supematuralism  of  the  psychologist,  that  the 
psychologist's  anidysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^  Tale  of  Terror,' 
that  both  are  often  intermingled  throughout  the  inventions 
of  the  idealist,  the  sentimentalist,  the  emotionalist,  and  the 
religionist. 

In  the  stories,  long  or  shorty  of  which  the  main  object  is 
to  evoke  the  sensation  of  imaginative  terror,  the  supo^ 
natural  has  inevitably  been  largely  drawn  upon  to  eontribnte 
to  the  desired  effect.  The  pleasures  of  fear  count  amongst 
the  most  popular  attractions  of  the  bookstall,  and  uie 
spectral  fears  of  the  nursery  are  resuscitated  freely  tor  the 
amusement  of  maturity.  The  fact  is  a  curious  one.  But 
there  are  certain  apparently  aimless  tastes  which,  so  far  as 
our  present  experience  of  human  nature  goes,  seem  almost 
ingrained  in  the  race.  The  taste  for  danger,  for  and  in  itself^ 
apart  from  the  notoriety  or  fame  achieved  in  its  encounter, 
the  taste  of  the  true-bom  gambler  whose  interest  in  the 
chances  of  loss  or  gain  is  based,  not  on  the  stake,  but  on  tiie 
risk,  present  to  those  without  the  adventurer's  spirit^  or  Uie 
dice-thrower's  temperament,  the  spectacle  of  an  inaoluUe 
enigma.  Both  are  classified  vaguely  as  phases  of  an  atti* 
tude  of  mind  specified  as  love  of  excitement,  a  love  with 
which  men  of  more  phlegmatic  dispositions  are  rarely  in 
sympathy.  Equally  widely  spread,  though  passive  instead 
of  active  in  operation,  as  tiie  passion  for  peril  or  tbe 
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gambler's  madaess,  is  the  delight,  no  less  aimless  and 
pmrposeless,  in  the  aronsed  sense  of  terror  which  fiction  of  a 
certain  order  is  designed  to  stimulate  and  intensify.  *  Fear 
^is  a  disease,  cure  it,'  says  the  physician.  Fear  is  an 
intellectaal  indulgence,  provoke  it,  says  the  novelist. 

The  appeal  to  terror  has  been  made  after  many  manners. 
There  have  been  writers — M.  Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam  in 
his  ^  Contee  CrueUes '  may  serve  as  an  example — who  have 
sooght  to  elicit  the  sensation  by  the  representation  of 
scenes  of  savage    barbarities,  of   criminal   violence,  and 
bodily  torture ;  others  who,  to  quote  Mr.  Gosse's  criticism 
of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  reach  the  same  goal  by  aid  '  of  a 
<  monstrous  fact  or  have  recourse  to  some  audacious  feat  of 
^  anti-morality ' ;  when  the  recoil  of  the  instinctive  and 
intuitive  conscience  takes  the  place  of  the  recoil  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves.    Bat  where  the  object  is  imaginative 
terror  pure  and  simple,  undiluted  with  any  effort  to  indulge 
those  perverted  physical  or  moral  tastes  which  seek  their 
gratification  in  the  shambles  of  literature,  the  sapematural 
has  been  the  ultimate  resource  of  most  terrorist  authors. 
Gnj  de  Maupassant,  whose  judgement  in  such  matters 
carries  its  own  credentials  as  the  judgement  of  a  proficient 
in  the  craft,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  in  a  story  fitly 
named  '  La  Peur,'  *  that  without  the  element  of  the  super- 
human true  fear  cannot  exist  for  the  man  of  average 
courage.    ^  La  vraie  peur,'  he  says,  discriminating  between 
fear  and  fear,  ^  c'est  quelque  chose  comme  une  reminiscence 
'  des  terreurs  fiuitastiques  d'autrefois.'    The  assumption  is, 
perhaps,  suffidentiy  near  the  truth  in  life  to  justify  its 
application  in  works  of  fiction.    Yet  like  all  such  generalisa- 
idons  it  allows  of  many  exceptions.    Taking  the  writings  of 
the  master  who,  in  the  School  of  Terror,  has  been  counted 
first  and  greatest,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  his  tales  of  the  first 
rank  (their  inequality  of  merit  is  conspicuous)  pass,  strictly 
speaking,  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  normal  in  nature. 
Sis  stories — the  burlesques  omitted — as  a  matter  of  fact 
supply  models  in  brief,  from  which  writers  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  have  drawn,  not  illegitimately,  their   several 
inspirations.    The  police  novel  epitomised  is  to  be  found 
in  the  *  Miurders  of  La  Bue  Morgue '  and  '  Marie  Boget.' 
'  Artiiur  Gh>rdon  Pym,'  Poe's  longest  narrative  and  one  of 
the  most  revolting  in  incident,  with  ^  The  Gold  Bug,'  antioi- 

*  Contea  de  la  B^caaM. 
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pate  many  later  novels  of  adyentnre  in  tone  and  treafaneni 
The  ^  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom  *  and  the  section  of  kindied 
tales  where  the  design  (Poe  here  laid  express  claim  to 
originality  of  invention)  was  to  make  a  fiction  plausible  by 
the  nse  of  scientific  fiu^ts  and  principles,  stmck  another  veiii, 
a  vein  in  which  Mr.  Wells  has  since  sought  distinction.   In 
the  appalling  semi-psychological  stories  of  ^  The  Black  Ca^' 
«  The  Tell-tale  Heart,'  and  '  The  Pendolam  *  (the  last  bsB  a 
Car  more  powerful  counterpart  in  L'Isle  Adam's  '  LaTortaie 
'  par  PEspSrance ')   the  appeal  chiefly  is  to  instincts  of 
physical  repulsion.    Their  aim  is  the  gratification  of  the 
pleasure  in  witnessing  scenes  of  horror  belonging  amongit 
the  educated  either  to  natures  too  blunted  and  insensitiYe, 
or  to  temperaments  too  coarse-grained,  to  respond  to  more 
immaterial  and  subtie  emotional  stimulante.    But,  howeTer 
repellent  the  detail,  the  ladder  of  ascent  from  the  groms 
aspect  of  his  ploto  to  the  psychological  is  alvrays  discaniUe, 
and  he  sees    most  incidente  under  a  dual    aspect    So 
accurate^  indeed,  is  his  observation  that  science  itsdf  qnotei 
him  as  an  authority — 

*  Edgard  Poe  •  .  .  pent  6tre  r^gard^  comme  un  des  obaerrateon  dei 
effete  de  la  peur.  Nol  ne  Ta  plus  minutieuaement  dtoite,  nnl  n't  n 
mieax  analyser  et  ikire  aentir  avec  plus  de  d^chirement  la  donleur 
des  ^motionB  qui  Btup^ent,  ies  palpitationB  qui  briaent  le  coiar,  qui 
^ranlent  TUme,  I'oppresaion  qui  suffoque  dans  Tagonie.'  * 

Yet  while  in  the  greater  number  of  these  groups  of  storiei 
the  element  of  strict  supematuralism  lacks,  there  is  no 
abrupt  line  of  demarcation  discernible  when  Poe  passes  in 
things  material  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal,  in  things 
spiritual  from  the  human  to  the  preterhuman.  Without 
direct  reference  to  the  printed  text  it  is  difficult  to  recall 
where  and  in  which  instances  he  has  crossed  the  limits  of 
the  possible.  His  mind  would  seem  to  be  so  perpetoallj 
leaning  over  the  vei^e  of  actualism  that  only  a  torn  of  the 
head  determines  whether  his  eyes  fall  on  the  phantoms  that 
people  the  abyss,  or  npon  the  passers-by  who  tread  tiie  sol^ 
levels  of  the  earth.  For  the  atmosphere,  the  medium  throngh 
which  we  gaze,  is  always  the  same.  One  taint  of  moral 
ugliness  and  squalid  crime,  one  moumfxd  apathetic  pre- 
occupation of  spirit  with  the  diseases,  the  disillusions,  the 
graveyards,  literal  and  figurative,  of  humanity,  one  con- 
tinuous emphasis,  an  obsession  of  the  mind  by  tiie  body,  is 
imprinted  on  every  page  which  bears  his  signature.    Everj 

•  '  La  Peur,'  Mosio. 
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picture  he  draws  is  the  hierogtyphic  of  a  distorted  brainy 
a  half-wrecked  genius,  a  wholly  inreoked  life.  The  strange 
nightmare  of  death,  dwdt  upon  until  it  satiateo  his  soul 
like  an  indulged  sense,  left  its  stamp,  an  indelible  stamp, 
upon  his  autobiographical  imagination.  His  vision  of  life 
is  epitomised  in  his  description  of  the  human  drama. 

'  That  motley  dmma !    Oh,  be  sore 

It  ahall  not  be  forgot. 
With  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not. 
Through  a  cirde  that  ever  retometh  in 

To  Uie  self-same  spot; 
And  much  of  madness  and  more  of  sin 

And  horror,  the  soul  of  the  plot. 


'  Out,  out  are  the  lights — out  all ! 

And  over  each  quivering  form, 
The  curtain  a  funeral  pall, 

Ck>mes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm. 
And  the  angels  all  pallid  and  wan. 

Uprising,  imveilmg,  affirm 
That  the  Play  is  the  Tragedy  <'  Man," 

And  its  hero,  the  Conqueror  Worm.' 


Such  was  Poe's  permanent  literary  mood.     His  mind 
dressed  itself  in  many  costumes,  but  to  each  he  imparted  the 
same  folds,  and  each  he  wore  according  to  his  own,  and  no 
other  man's,  fashioning.     Few  have  given  a  more  deeply 
dyed  print  to  their  individuality.    In  some  eight  or  ten 
lyrics  he  set  himself  apart  from,  if  not  above,  every  poet  of 
hiB  time  and  language.    To  him  the  world,  with  its  beauty 
as   with  its  foulness,  with  its  moving  rivers  as   with  ite 
stagnant  pools,  was  nothing  but  a  wilderness  peopled  with 
images  of  death ;  and  by  the  extraordinary  quality  of  his 
rhythmical  effects  he  accentuated  the  mormd  languor,  the 
frmgus-coloured  monotony  of  his  opium-tinted  vision.     His 
▼erse  was  a  translation  of  impression  into  sound.    His  prose 
IB  devoid,  for  the  most  part,  of  any  definite  appeal  to  the 
ear,  but  his  verbal  skill,  without  the  aid  of  metrical  adjust- 
ment of  words,  creates  an  analogous  atmosphere;  and  the 
mental  imagery  of  surroundings,  sentiment  and  sensation 
infects  it  with  kindred  qualities.     Permeated  with  these 
qualities   his   transitions  from  the  actual  to  the  preter- 
natoral  pass  unnoticed.    When  he  turns  from  ^The  Black 
*  Cat '  to  *  The  Case  of  M.  WaJdemar,'  firom  '  The  Tell-tale 
^  Seart  *  to  *  ligeia,'  from  the  suggested  identification  of 
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the  material  fabric  of  the  Hoase  of  Usher  with  the  race  wlio 
inhabit  it  to  the  embodiment  of  the  Plague  in  '  The  Mask  of 
'  the  Bed  Death,'  to  the  « Double '  in  '  William  Wilson,'  to 
the  spectre  horse  in  '  Metzengerstein,'  no  change  of  style 
reminds  us  that  he  is  modulating  firom  plane  to  plane  of  the 
possible  and  the  impossible.  No  better  appreciation  of  Poe 
is  to  be  found  than  that  of  M.  Baudelaire,  the  translator, 
editor,  and  analyst  of  his  writings  * — 

'  Ce  temperament  unique,'  he  says, '  •  •  .  loi  a  permis  de  pdndre 
et  d'ezpliquer,  d'one  manidre  impeccable,  RaiinRwmte,  teirible,  iexoep- 
tion  dims  Tordre  moral  .  .  •  chez  loi  toute  entr^  en  mati^  est 
attirante  eans  yiolence,  comme  un  tourbillon.  Sa  aolennit^  snrprend 
et  dent  I'eeprit  en  ^vdl.  On  sent  tout  d'abord  qa*il  s'agit  de  quelque 
chose  de  grave,  et  lentement,  pen  k  pen,  se  d^roule  une  histoiie  doot 
tout  rint^r^t  repose  sur  une  imperceptible  deviation  de  I'intellect,  tm 
une  hypoth^  andacieuse,  sur  un  dosage  imprudent  de  la  nature  dim 
I'amalgame  des  &cult^' 

And  resuming  in  one  memorable  phrase  the  supreme  chanc- 
teristic  of  the  man,  he  adds  *  Poe  est  r^crivain  des  nerfs— 
^  et  mdme  de  quelque  chose  de  plus — et  le  meilleur  qae  je 
'  connaisse.'  '  L'6cri?ain  des  nerfs' — with  an  extra  nerre; 
for  method :  to  extend  the  precincts  of  the  actual,  to  '  de- 
*  grade  *  the  tones  of  the  abnormal  till  the  lines  of  demarcs* 
tion  are  crossed  unawares,  and  to  materialise  the  preterhnman 
fio  that  no  spiritual  attributes  betray  its  alien  presence  in  the 
gross  world  of  matter  where  Foe's  realism  sombrely  reTeb ; 
for  aim :  terror.  '  The  Case  of  M.  Waldemar '  illustrates  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  intellectual  ladder  to  which  the  aim  in 
the  hands  of  genius  can  descend,  and  from  which  at  best  it 
is  only  removed  by  difference  of  degree — ^a  terror  stimulated 
by  every  detail  inciting  to  bodily  repulsion  and  the  instinc- 
tive  recoil  of  mental  sanity  from  horrors  morbid  in  conc^ 
tion  and  revolting  in  presentment.  With  this  ^  extra  nerve,' 
this  method,  this  aim,  Poe  remains  master  of  his  art,  as, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  no  other  author  has  been. 

But  the  question  arises  of  itself,  does  the  '  Tale  of  Terror' 
demand  the  employment  of  such  means  to  the  attainment 
of  such  effects  9  Poe  has  lived,  written,  and  most  tragicallj 
died.  The  almost  perfect  art  of  his  best  poems,  tite 
brilliancy  of  his  constructive  talents,  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  realisation  in  his  landscape  sketches — ^the  realism 
of  nightmares,  the  singular  combination  of  morbid  wildness, 
verging  on  insanity,  in  his  ideas,  with  his  peculiarly  Inoid 

♦  '  Bdgar  Po^,  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres,'  Baudelaire,  Paris,  1885. 
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fiu^nlty  for  abbreviated  ezpressioD^  for  oonceDtration  and 
condensaidon  of  stjle,  have  won  him — ^more  especially 
amongst  men  who  are  tiiemselves  adepts — a  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  rank  amongst  genre  writers. 

'  Tel  qu'en  Lui-mlme  enfin  F^temit^  le  change, 
Le  Poete  soscite  avec  mi  glaive  na 
Son  Bi^le  ^ponvant^  de  n'avoir  pa8  oomia 
Que  la  mort  triomphait  dans  cette  vole  Strange.'  * 

Bnt  does  his  genins  point  to  the  only  path  of  success  in 
the  special  school  over  which  it  may  be  held  to  preside  9 
Are  ihe  most  penetrative  effects  nnattainable  without  the 
subordination  of  spiritual  to  material  horrors  9  The  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  other  stories  of  the  same  class  of  composition.  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu's  is  the  name  which  will  at  once  present  itself 
to  most  English  readers  as  Poe's  fellow  in  that  particular 
domain  of  literature.  And  undoubtedly  the  author  of 
<  Uncle  Silas '  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of 
playing  upon  the  nerves  of  his  readers  with  sinister  sug- 
gestions of  shadowy  perils  emanating  from  evil  human 
influences  or  ghostiy  monstrosities — revenanis,  vampires, 
were-wolves.  But  without  depreciating  his  talent,  which 
for  the  most  part  is  free  from  the  sordid  moral  squalor  of 
Poe's  outlook,  and  which  never  descends  to  his  extreme 
ugliness  of  morbid  detail,  it  must  be  conceded  Le  Fanu 
rarely  creates  that  susceptible  receptive  attitude  of  mental 
emotionalism  it  is  the  triumph  of  Poe's  greater  genius  con- 
tinually to  evoke.  The  same  want  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
companion  tales  of  a  writer  less  known  in  England  than  in 
his  adopted  country — America — FitzJames  O'Brien.  Junior 
to  Poe  by  some  twenty  years  [Poe  was  bom  in  1809,  (ySrien 
about  1828],  living,  as  Poe  lived,  the  life  of  a  spendthrift's 
penury,  James  Bussell  Lowell  discerned  in  this  new  soldier 
of  litenury  fortune  a  rival  talent  ^  equal  to  Poe  in  many 
'  things,  superior  in  a  few.'  The  equaJiiy  Lowell  may  have 
found  in  the  brilliant  ingenuity  of  O'Brien's  inventions,  the 
originality  of  his  ideas,  and  the  conciseness  of  his  execution ; 
the  superiority  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  of  his  stories 
in  which  the  interest  is  centralised  on  any  incident  of  bodily 
horror.  In  the  most  fieimous,  ^  The  Diamond  Lens,'  where 
the  fanatic  of  the  microscope  is  doomed  to  f  aU  a  victim  to 
his  passion  for  the  marvellously  beautiful  nymph-animalcule 

enclosed  in  the  slowly  evaporating  waterdrop  on  the  slide, 

,  — — — .^_^— — — — — ^— — — — ^— -» 

•  <  Le  Tombeau  d^Edgard  Po^/  St^phane  Mallarm^. 
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and  disclosed  to  his  view  by  means  of  the  iU-goUien  lens, 
the  whole  poignancy  of  the  situation  consists  in  tbe  im* 
possibility  of  establishing  the  fieuntest  personal  link  betwees 
the  microscopist  and  the  living,  moving,  radiant  Tisioii  lie 
beholds  in  ite  infinitesimal  perfection  and  inaccessible  re- 
moteness.   In  the  '  Wondersmith/  where  O'Brien  toachei 
on  a  viler  and  bmtalised  strata  of  fancy,  the  dement  of 
Hoffinannesqne  fantasy  still  dominates  the  savage  sqaalor  of 
the  human  passions.    The  animation  of  the  evU-fiftced  doll- 
mannikins  by  their  infection  with  the  *  bottleftd  of  sotda,' 
and  the  scene  of  their  midnight  raid  on  the  feathered  ami 
caged  occupants  of  the  bird-fancier's  shop,  has  as  tnie  i 
touch  of  inspiration  as  the  inimitable  traktUe-of-the-mice 
scene  in  Hoffmann's  '  NutcradLer ' ;  it  has  the  same  irresut- 
ible  reality  of  presentment,  the  same  violent  and  vindictiTe 
suggestiveness ;  and  though  it  borders  on  the  confines  of 
the  conU  erueUsj  its  fantastic  extravagances  in  part  redeem 
its  barbarity.    '  The  Lost  Boom '  approximates  far  closer  to 
Poe's  maimer  of  thought  and  execution.     The  drearinea, 
the  intangible  oppression,  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  fiuniliir 
attained  by  the  over-accentuation  of  the  known  until  it  hn 
become  the  unknown,  have  the  true  ring  of  the  ^Tale  of 
^  Terror '  at  its  best.    Tet  it  is  significant  that  in  no  othef 
instance  does  O'Brien  convey  the  evasive  impression  d 
shadowy  dread  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  art. 

It  is  in  French  fiction  that  Poe  found  his  more  fonnidabk 
compeer,  and  perhaps  amongst  French  novelists  atone 
effects  as  sombre,  as  disquieting,  as  conclusive,  have  bees 
obtained  without  recourse  to  the  sensationalism  of  phTsiciI 
repulsion  Poe  summoned  to  his  aid.  In  the  most  famooi 
of  Guy  De  Maupassant's  stories  of  the  supernatural— *I^ 
'  Horla ' — the  suggestion  of  terror  could  scarcely  be  surpaoed 
and  the  bounds  of  the  extreme  are  touched ;  beyond ,  the  tenooB 
could  only  snap.  Tet  there  is  no  material  unsightliness  of 
incident  or  descriptive  detail.  There  is  terror  of  the  intelB* 
gence,  of  the  imagination,  of  the  emotions,  terror  saj^eoA 
and  dominant;  there  is  terror, too,  of  bodily  danger,  forti^ 
^  Horla '— -evil^  invisible,  malevolent — has  hands  to  strangle 
and  destroy ;  but  for  the  reader  the  sense  of  horror  « 
throughout  devoid  of  its  coarser  and  cruder  elements,  bjA 
the  level  of  art,  so  gained,  is  on  anoth^  plane.  It  is  tlie 
terror  of  the  endless  possibilities  of  night  as  compsiei 
with  the  terror  of  foul  darkness  in  some  shut  cellar  of  a  oiif 
street.  Few  have  painted,  with  a  profounder  appreciatioB 
of  the  mysteries  beyond^  the  limitation  of  the  senses. 
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'  Je  m'^Toille  plein  de  gait^,  areo  des  envies  de  chanter  dana  la 
gorge.  Potoqnoi  ?  Je  descends  le  long  de  Peau ;  et  sondain,  apria 
nne  oonrte  fwomenadei  je  rentre  d^l^,  comme  si  qnelque  malheur 
m'attendait  chea  moi.  Ponrqnoi?  Est-ce  nn  frisson  de  froid  qui, 
frolant  ma  peaa,  a  ^ranl^  mee  nerfr  et  assombri  mon  Ame?  Est-ce 
la  forme  dee  nnages,  on  la  oonleor  dn  joor,  la  oooleor  des  choees^  n 
variable,  qui,  passant  par  mes  jenz,  a  troabl^  ma  pens^e  I  Sait-on  7 
Tont  oe  qui  tous  entonre,  tont  ce  que  noos  rojons  sans  le  regarder, 
tout  ce  que  nous  firdlons  sans  le  oonnattre,  tout  ce  que  nous  touchons 
Sana  le  palper,  tout  ce  que  nous  rencontrons  sans  le  distingner,  a  sur 
nousy  sur  nos  organes  et|  par  euz,  sur  nos  id^es,  sur  notre  coeur  lui- 
m^me,  dee  effets  rapides,  suprenants  et  inexplicables.  Comme  il  est 
prdbnd,  ce  mystire  de  rinyisible !  Nous  ne  pouvons  le  sender  avec 
nos  sens  mis^rables,  ayec  nos  jexxx  qui  ne  sarent  apercevoir  ni  le  trop 
petit,  ni  le  trop  grand,  ni  le  trop  pr^,  ni  le  trop  loin  •  .  .  arec  nos 
oreiiles  qui  nous  trompent,  car  elles  nous  transmettent  les  yibrations 
de  I'air  en  notes  sonores  •  •  .  ayec  notre  odorat,  plus  faible  que  celui 
d'un  chien  •  .  •  avec  notre  goiit  qui  pent  k  peine  discemer  I'ftge  d*an 
▼in.'^ 

On  snch  a  temper  of  mind  Maupsissant's  imagination  built 
those  of  his  stories  (they  are  few  and  unfortunately  dis- 
persed amouest  stories  of  another  texture)  of  the  super- 
natural, of  which  one  other,  *  Sur  PEau  * — the  water  of  a 
river,  *  la  plus  sinistre  des  cimetidres,  celui  oh  I'on  n'a  point 
^  de  tomb^u ' — illustrates  with  equal  power  the  extra-normal 
sense  impressions  as  they  overtake  and  suspend  the  sanity  of 
the  perceptive  faculty. 

Aiid    as    Maupassant    reigns  in  the  circle  of    mental 
terror,  so  Gteutier  is  as  Saul  amongst  his  brethren  in  his 
masterpiece  of  emotional  terror, '  La  Morte  Amoureuse.'t  Le 
Fanu  rendered  the  vampire  tradition  in  its  customary  form. 
^  Carmilla,'  t  skilful  as  it  is  in  treatment,  is  little  more  than  a 
re-edited,  modernized  version  of  an  old  and  hideous  £EUitasy, 
But  Gautier  transfigured  the  monstrous  features  of  a  grim 
medisBval  grotesque  into  the  tragic  beauty  of  a  Medusa  head. 
He  has  so  riveted  the  attention  upon  the  emotional  agony 
of  his  terrible  love  story  that  if  a  measure  of  loathsomeness 
remains  provocative  of  physical  recoil,  it  is  eclipsed  by  the 
many-coloured  shadows  of  that  supervening  passion,  and  in 
that  eclipse  the  grosser  aspects,  inseparable  from  any  pre- 
sentment of  the  vampire  theme,  are  obscured.     The  two 
stories  should  be  read  side  by  side.     Le  Fanu  has  done  the 
work  of  a  thoroughly  competent  story  teller,  Qautier  that  of 
a  great  imaginative  artist. 

•  La  Maison  TeUier.  t  *  NouveUes,*  T.  Gautier. 

}  « In  a  Glass  Darkly,'  Sheridan  Le  Fanu. 
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It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  Foe's  contemponij, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  approached  the  superDatoraly  and, 
in  America,  with  Hawthorne,  snpematnralism  passed  into  a 
new  phase.    No  two  writers  ever  employed  more  opponte 
methods.    In  the  intensely  prosaic  reality  Poe  endeaTOored 
to  bestow  upon  the  intangible,  in  the  materialization  of  the 
spectral,  in  the  logical  consistencies  of  inventions  whose 
Imse  is  some  bold  assumption  of  the  impossible,  he  effieioei 
the  distinction  between  the  facts  and  the  nightmares  super- 
added  to   the  facts,  until  for  the  reader  nightmare  and 
actuality  are  merged  in  one.     Moreover,  he  overthrows 
the  understanding  by  surprise,  and  with  a  shock  of  teiror 
takes  credulity  by  violence.     Hawthorne's  method  is  in  all 
things  the  reverse.    Terror  is  seldom  a  feature  of  his  deal- 
ings with  things  unknown.     Shock  and  surprise  are  heed- 
fully  avoided.    He  effaces  distinctions  after  another  Cuhiott 
between  things  of  sense  and  substance,  and  things  extra 
to  sense  and  substance.    His  most  successful  attempts  are, 
as  it  were,  atmospherically  conceived.    He  bestows  an  on- 
reality  upon  the  &miliar,  he  grafts  a  strangeness  upon  the 
commonplace,  g^ves  an  evasiveness  to  certainties.    He  tones 
down,  one  might  say,  the  level  of  life  to  a  dream-impression, 
and  ^en  lets  the  dream  glide  into  it  before  the  onlooker 
is  aware  of  its  presence.     Where  substance  is  painted  as 
shadow,  shadow  may  well  bear  the  likeness  of  substance. 
In  *  Howe's  Masquerade,'  the  most  perfect  perhaps  of  all 
his  tales,  Hawthorne  has  literally  exemplified  this  process. 
The  crisis  of  the  story  bears  so  close  an   analogy  to  the 
crisis  of  Foe's  *  William  Wilson'  that  Poe^s  generous  ad- 
miration gave  way  for  a  moment   to   suspicion ;  bat  his 
obviously  unjust  charge  of  plagiarism,  brought  against  tiie 
rival   story-teller,  serves  only  to  emphasise  the  wide  dis- 
parities of  treatment.    In  the  one  we  are  confronted  by  a 
psychological  study;   in  the  other  we  are  under  the  spdl 
of  romance.    In  bo^  the  theme  is  the  well-worn  idea  of  a 
man  confronted  by  his  own  wraith  or  '  double.'     Hawthorne 
has  invested  the  whole  scene  with  a  dignity  which  is  always 
delicately  light-handed,  while  the  lightness  never  for  an 
instant  detracts  from  the  dignity.     But  beyond  so  ordinary 
a  characteristic  of  all  his  writings  he  has  here  significantiy 
given  us  the  key  to  his  method.    He  has  put  the  liring 
actors  into  fancy  dress  before  he  introduces  thoee  other 
masqueraders  upon  the  stage  whose  pantomime  is  voiodetf^ 
and  whose  feet  are  soundless  on  Uie  stair.    And  whether  hk 
oncem  is  with  « The  White  Old  Maid/  *  The  Birthmark,' 
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*  Bappncini's  Daughter/  ^  Youog  Ooodmon  Brown/  or '  The 
'Hill  of  the  Seren  Hollows/  one  is  still  always  conscious 
of  that  fancj-dress  element,  that  fiEuntly  fiintastic  clothing 
of  earth    and  sky  and  tree  and    man    which    was    the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  Hawthorne's  art.      Poe  demands 
more — ^he  would  extort,  not  solicit,  foith.    He  confuses  our 
intelligence — ^the  automatic  reason  of  the  imagination — as 
with  ihe  gloomy  darkness  of  a  shadowed   street,  where 
the  flare  of  naphtha  or  the  heavy  yellow  gaslight  leaye  in 
blackness  the  recesses  of  sombre   archways.      Hawthorne 
throws  mist  o?er  that  imaginative  rationality.     Qis  world  is 
moonlit ;  his  inventions — as  he  himself  tells  us — require  to 
be  read  in  the  same  illuminated  twilight  in  which  they  were 
written.     '  Opened  in  sunshine,  they  are  apt  to  look  exceed- 
'  ingly  like  a  volume  of  blank  pages.'    He  does  not  ask  his 
readers  to  take  him  at  more  than  his  own  valuation.    He 
iq>peals  to  their  sentiment,  to  their  moral  being,  to  their 
sympathies ;  he  takes  them  into  his  confidence :   the  author 
is  rarely  out  of  sight  in  his  tale.     Whatever  the  figures, 
&ctors,  or  incidento,  we  are  to  see  them  as  Hawthorne  saw, 
we  are  to  think  through  his  thoughts,  see  through  his  sen- 
sitive vision.    It  is  impossible  to  feel  oneself  fkce  to  face 
with  any  single  object  described.     They  are,  as  he  hints, 
stories  of  dream-substance;  and  is  there  anything  more 
rigidly  personal,  more  incommunicably  individual,  than  a 
draun  ?  He  is  the  Hans  Andersen,  as  Poe  is  the  Hoffmann, 
of  the  supernatural.     He  aspires  to  no  realism ;  his  charm 
lies  in  his  unrivalled  grace  of  unconcealed  artificiality. 

Both  Poe  and  Havrthome  were  men  possessed  of  ultra- 

perceptive  capacities.    Hawthorne's  sensitiveness  amounted 

to  an  extra  sense.    Poe  had,  one  is  convinced,  the  extra 

nerve  ascribed  to  him.      To    their    genius  was    likewise 

accorded — an  advantage  or  demerit  as  men  view  it — the 

particular  excellence  which  is  induced  by  working  in  a 

limited  area,  not  indeed  of  subject  but  of  thought.    With 

Hawthorne  the  sphere  in  which  he  sought  his  effects  was 

narrow ;    and  the  effects  were  of  unvaried,  or  but  slightly 

varied,  kinds.     Supernatural  or  unsupernatural,  the  colours 

assorted  on  Hawthorne's  palette  are  the  same,  and  are 

eqiuUly  weU  adapted  for  the  portrayal  of  a  spectre  or  a  man ; 

and,  as  with  Poe,  only  by  an  effort  of  memory  can  the  reader 

recall  where  and  in  which  of  his  works  the  normal  slides  into 

tbe    abnormaL      Possibly — though   both    Maupassant  and 

Oautier  might  be  instanced  as  proving  the  contrary — it  is  to 

their  restrictions,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  that  both  owe 
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their  pre-eminenoe  in  their  own  school  of  fiction.  Othor 
men  of  equal  talent  as  story-tellers — ^for  it  ia  a  question  not 
of  the  greatness,  but  of  the  quality,  of  genius — ^ha?e  made  ex- 
periment in  the  genre,  but  rarely  with  success.  Mr.  Steren- 
son  made  his  adyenture  with  ^  Markheim '  and  '  Thrawn 

*  Janet.'  But,  though  he  worked  with  skill  and  yigonr  of 
pen,  we  are  distinctly  aware  that  the  author  of  ^  Treasure 
'  Ishmd,'  of  '  Wai  o'  the  MUl/  of '  Prince  Otto,'  has  shifted 
his  anchor  for  the  moment,  and  is  applying  a  new  tool  to 
a  new  craft;  while  in  his  longer  effort  of  ^Dr.  Jekjll' 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  a  moralist  carries  more  weight  than 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  a  supematuralist.  As  Balzac,  by  force  of 
his  psychological  veracity,  extorts  fiuth  in    Ids  *  Fean  de 

*  Chagrin '  with  a  high  hand,  so  Mr.  Stevenson  by  force 
of  moral  terrorism  compels  belief  in  the  abnormal  oo&- 
ditions  of  Dr.  Jel^ll's  dual  existence.  Bat  a  suspicion  will 
linger  in  the  mind  of  every  reflective  reader  that,  were  the 
moralism  eliminated  from  the  story,  the  superhuoianism 
would  carry  little  conviction  with  it.  It  is  a  case  in  whid 
the  pill  has  been  shrewdly  used  to  conceal  the  gilding. 

The  attempt  to  combine  the  human-life  science  of  the 
moral  or  emotional  psychologist  with  a  main  thread  of  saper- 
naturalism  was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  has  remained  one 
of  the  most  recent,  efforts  of  the  novelist  With  Maupasssnt 
the  *  short  story  *  of  the  supernatural  may  be  held  to  have 
said,  if  by  no  means  its  last  word,  at  least  a  word  whudi  will 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  work  of  consummate  art.  Bnt  the 
modem  novel  of  the  supernatural,  as  distinguished  from  the 
short  story,  chronicles  a  somewhat  different  record,  and  iti 
literary  genealogy  is  far  less  evident.  It  has,  geuenllj 
speaking,  other  and  wider  aims ;  it  effects  success  or  fiulore 
under  other  and  more  diverse  conditions.  It  may  be  qoes- 
tioned  whether  any  one  endeavour  gave  a  special  impetus  to 
literary  fashion.  Possibly  the  novel  form  is  not  &vonrable 
to  the  use  of  the  supernatural  as  subject-matter.  Le  Fm^ 
reserved  his  short  stories  for  its  treatment.  SLawthome^i 
longer  works,  <  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gkibles,'  ^  The  Scailet 

*  Letter,'  ^  Transformation,'  are  almost  without  a  hint  of  the 
abnormal.  Poe  adhered  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  a  perfect 
work  of  art  must  be  of  a  length  to  be  read  at  one  readinf' 
His  principles  inhibited  the  novel  altogether,  if  artistic  pc^ 
fection  were  the  goal  sought.  *  Having  conceived  with  de- 
'  liberate  care  a  certain  unique  or  single  effect  to  be  wrooght 

out,  he  [the  author]  then  combines  such  events  as  may  best 
id  him  in  establishing  this  preconceived  effect.    If  his  TtfJ 
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*  initial  sentence  tend  not  to  the  oatbringing  of  this  effect, 

*  then  he  has  failed  in  his  yerj  first  step.  In  the  whole 
^  composition  there  shonld  not  be  a  word  written  of  which 
^  the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  pre-established 
'  design/  Unity  of  effect,  moreoyer,  was  not,  according  to 
his  dictam,  only  a  matter  of  conception  and  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  anthor,  but  was  equally  dependent  on  the 
nnbroken  continuity  of  the  reader's  attention;  hence  it 
follows  that  all  stories  must  be  within  the  compass  of  a '  single 

*  hour  more  or  less  of  study.'  Undoubtedly  terror-effects, 
as  Poe  designed  them,  could  be  attained  by  no  other  medium. 
Though  the  supreme  moment  is  approached  by  graduated 
stages,  it  is  always  so  contriyed  as  to  come  swiftly  and  take 
the  reader's  credulity  by  storm.  Suspense  cannot  be  pro- 
longed without  diminution  of  the  acute  mental  anxiety 
which  should  preface  the  catastrophe,  and  the  catastrophe 
once  oyer  it  is  eyident  that  no  dying  echoes  should  be  per- 
mitted to  blunt  the  sensation  of  horror,  no  lingering  oyer 
the  scene  should  be  allowed  to  accustom  the  eye  to  the  sight, 
of  which  the  terror  consists — how  often — merely  in  the  un- 
fikmiliarity. 

Thus  terror,  unless  used  incidentally — as  the  tapping 
hand  at  the  window  in  the  opening  chapters  of  *  Wuthering 
'  Heights ' — has  usually  been  outside  the  noyelist's  proyince. 
It  has  been  an  episode,  but  rarely  a  theme.  Gleorge  Sand, 
who  may  be  considered  one  of  the  originators  of  the  super- 
natural in  moral  fiction,  discarded  almost  eyery  semblance 
of  terror  in  *  Spiridion.'  Her  method  differed  further  from 
that  of  other  authors  in  so  far  that  she  makes  no  attempt 
to  introduce  the  supernatural  as  if  it  were  contraband 
cargo.  ^  Spiridion '  is  a  story  of  liying  souls  to  whom  the 
world  of  dead  souls  has  opened  a  window.  She  makes  no 
slightest  effort  to  deprecate  scepticism  or  solicit  belief. 
She  expects  her  readers  to  yolunteer  a  sympathetic  and 
passiye  acceptance  to  possibilities  that  transcend  experi- 
ence. Her  ghost  masks  himself  in  no  futile  disguises. 
He  has  his  own  reason  for  earthly  re-existence,  and  his 
reason  for  re-existence  is  the  justification  for  its  abnor- 
malism ;  he  is  a  ghost,  so  to  say,  with  a  purpose — a  theo-^ 
logical,  or  rather  anti-theological,  purpose ;  he  is  an  apostle 
risen  from  the  dead  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  an 
illuminated  and  philosophical  creed.  The  faint  glamour  of 
romance,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  narrative  clings 
round  the  figures  of  Spiridion  and  his  monk-disciples, 
eyaporates  as  disquisition  follows  disquisition,  and  the  web 
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of  a  &noifol  and  beaatifol  I^^d  gives  way  at  lengfli  undor 
the  weight  of  controyersial  dogma  and  metaphysical  speea- 
lation.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  is  nnimpaired  by  its 
undeniable  tedium;  it  lies  in  its  position  in  the  tables  of 
literary  anoestry.  For  even  more  than  *  S6raphita'  it  ii 
the  l^pe  of  the  religions  and  moral  novels  of  supeinatonlism 
which  were  to  snc^ed  it — ^novels,  that  is,  where  the  monl 
or  religions  element  predominates  over  the  emotions!, 
psychological,  or  personal  elements,  in  constitntiQg  the 
material  of  the  fiction. 

*  Spiridion,'  it  may  be,  inaugurated  a  school,  of  which 
the  later  products  may  fairly  be  illustrated  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  works  of  two  notable  modem  novdistB— 
Mr.  Shorthouse  and  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

In  '  A  Beleaguered  City  *  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  story  is  aparsUe 

of   modem  life  illustrating  the  scriptural  axiom  that  the 

man  of  little  faith  '  will  not  be  persuaded  though  one  loie 

*  from  the  dead.'    Here  the  dead  of  a  certain  city  do  arise, 

inspired  with  missionary  zeal,  and  return,  an  invisible  host 

compassed  by  darkness,  to  the  abodes  of  the  living.    Their 

presence,  felt  if  unseen,  drives  the  legitimate  occapaoti 

from  their  homes,  and  the  streets  are  abandoned  to  the 

silent  intruders.     The  evicted  citizens  camp  around  tiie 

outer  walls  until,  tardily  convinced    that   conversion  bj 

miracle  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  reorganisation  of 

the  spiritual  and  moral  man,  that  it  will  not,  in  fact,  lesi 

to  any  *  true  appreciation  of  the  import  of  Ufe,'  the  dead 

at  length  evacuate  the  city  and  the  siege — ^if  siege  it  caa 

be  called,  where  there  is  neither  attack  nor  defence— is  st 

an  end.     There  is  a  breach  in  the  darkness,  and,  after 

certain  preliminaries  of  peace  are  negotiated,  the  linng 

re-enter  their  homes  and  life  resumes  its  common  ooorsSi 

In  this  narrative  there  is  no  complication  of  thought  and  so 

obscurity  of  fact    Mrs.  (^phant  has  neither  the  help  nor 

the  hindrances  of  the  true-bom  mystic     She  portraye  a 

marvel ;  she  does  not  descry  a  mystery.    And  to  a  certain 

extent  she  achieves  an  e£Pect.    The  opening  chapters,  the 

intimation  of  the  inclosing  darkness,  the  encompassmentof 

night  has,  if  not  the  extraordinary  disquietude  of  Mai^as- 

sant's  *I^  Nuit'  (which,  to  those  who  recall  it,  makes 

other  kindred  efforts  insignificant),  stiU  a  fair  measure  of 

impressiveness.    The  evidence  of  the  ensuing  occunenoes 

given  by  the  matter-of-fact  average  man,  in  whose  delinea> 

tion  Mrs.  Oliphant  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  at  home,  leaves 

ittie  to  be  desired.    But,  and  this  is  the  point  at  issue, 
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when  she  sapplements  his  testimonj  with  that  of  the 
visionarj,  the  spiritual  idealist  who  aJone  remains  in  that 
dtj  tenanted  by  the  dead ;  when,  that  is  to  say,  she  tries  to 
bring  her  readers  into  close  quarters  with  the  invaders,  the 
ooUapse  is  entire,  and  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  except 
where  genius,  like  love,  laughs  at  locksmiths,  literary  talent 
cannot  set  us  face  to  face  with  the  Unseen. 

And  as  Mrs.  Oliphant^  so  also  Mr.  Shorthouse  fell  into 
a  like  snare.  As  a  novel,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  ^  Countess  Eve '  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  success. 
Mr.  Shorthouse  seeks,  after  the  manner  of  Hawthorne, 
some  species  of  &.ncy  dress  for  his  romance.  He,  with 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  finds  it  in  a  theatrical  dSeor  of  French 
Catholicism.  French  terms  and  phrases  seem  to  supply 
to  the  pens  of  both  authors  a  more  convenient  medium 
of  sentunent  than  their  more  prosaicHSiounding  English 
equivalents.  But,  particularly  with  Mr.  Shorthouse,  the 
landscape,  religious  as  well  as  material,  which  is  the  miae  en 
scene  of  the  story,  produces  that  indefinable  effect  of  merely 
stage  portraiture.  Moreover,  the  grasp  of  character  is  too 
slight ;  the  actors — ^the  countess,  the  abbess,  the  player,  the 
violinist — are,  as  one  might  say,  too  ornamental,  to  incite  us 
to  belief ;  they  are  unreal  as  regards  life,  without  the  com- 
pensation of  imaginative  vitality.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  conception  of  a  plot  in  which  the  supernatural  was  to 
serve  as  a  main  factor,  there  were  possibiUties  of  an  interest 
subtler  than  any  Mrs.  Oliphant  conceived  of.  The  idea  of 
the  story,  if  we  understand  it  aright — which  the  obscurity 
and  confusion  of  the  narrative  make  dubious — is  full  of 
latent  suggestiveness,  full  of  promised,  but  unrealised,  deve- 
lopemenis  of  thought  and  action. 

To  take  the  idea  detached  fix>m  the  action,  it  would  seem 
to  be  deduced  fix>m  a  supposition  that  thought  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  become  so  intensely  vitsd  that,  severed 
from  the  thinker,  it  may  enter  upon  an  independent  exist- 
ence of  its  own ;  that  in  that  phase  of  existence  it  may 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  another  person, 
enter  within  the  spheres  of  other  lives,  and  may  even  be- 
come, from  an  influence  a  presence,  apparent  to  the  senses 
of  certain  elect  individuals.  Applied  by  Mr.  Shorthouse, 
the  theory  dramatises  itself.  Countess  Eve's  husband  has 
sinned  a  pre-marriage  sin.  His  sin  has  materialised  its 
spiritual  essence,  and,  thus  embodied,  the  sin  becomes  in  its 
torn  a  Tempter.  In  the  form  of  the  spectral  Abb^  it  whispers 
nevr  desires  into  the  young  wife's  ears,  and  instigates  tJie 
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play-actor  to  seek  the  gratification  of  his  and  her  fagitife 
passion  in  the  consummation  of  evil.  Such  is  the  i^eme. 
The  thought  and  the  form  of  thought  are  in  themBelftt 
singularly  complete.  But  the  workmanship  is  defectiTe. 
The  figure  of  Uie  ghost-abb^,  visible  to  three  ol  the  acton 
in  the  little  drama,  hangs  rather  like  a  broken  thiesd  in 
mid-air ;  it  comes  on  the  stage  an  unaccounted-for  pencm- 
aliiy,  and  only  by  an  e£Port  of  attention  does  the  reader 
discover  the  legitimate  connexion  of  the  phantom  with  tha 
husband's  prematrimonial  intrigue.  Moreover,  wheneyer  we 
are  brought  face  to  fiEu;e  with  the  apparition,  whenerer, 
as  in  ^  A  Beleaguered  City/  suggestion  is  abandoned  for 
direct  presentment,  there  is  the  same  anti-climax  of  im- 
pressioD,  and  the  conviction  is  re-enforced  that  the  anthoi's 
art  is  inadequate  for  the  author's  ainL 

Yet  though  such  writers  of  undeniable  excellence  h&fe 
both,  accoiiling  to  our  estimation,  failed,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  other  methods  of  treatment  exist  by  which  the 
difficulties  they  found  insuperable  may  be  overcome — methodi 
by  which  the  supematiural  may  be  introduced  and  pa« 
unchallenged  the  sympathetic  or  imaginative  incredolit;  of 
intellectual  sceptics.  Modem  psychology^  at  least,  hints  st 
some  first  principles  for  the  guidance  of  authors.  It  bie 
taught  us  that  the  origin  of  all  belief — and  it  is  belief  in  hv 
fiction  as  possible,  that  the  novelist  must  compel— lies  in 
sensation.  ^  Plus  ou  moins  masqu^e,  la  sensation  est  la 
^  condition,  sine  qu&  non,  de  la  croyance,  et  il  nons  est 
<  impossible  de  croire  a  ce  dont  nous  ne  pouvons  imm^diate- 
^  ment  ou  m^diatement  avoir  une  perception  s^isible.** 
Science  has  gone  further,  it  has  attempted — it  is  for  the 
scientist  to  say  with  what  success — to  determine  the  degrees 
of  conviction  induced  by  the  evidence  of  the  several  senses 
of  hearing,  seeing,  and  touching.  For,  setting  aside  the 
more  indistinct  perceptions  of  t^te  and  smell,  we  are  tdd 
that  (though  opinions  differ  as  to  the  order  of  merit)  the 
testimony  of  the  ear  stands  lowest,  that  of  the  eye  next,  thst 
of  touch — at  a  greatly  increased  ratio — foremost  in  the  scale* 
It  would  seem  to  follow,  without  entering  into  scientific 
details,  that  according  to  the  author's  power  of  depicting 
sensation,  according  to  his  power  of  awakening  the  echo  d 
sensations  depicted^  of  forcing  his  readers  sympatheticallj 
to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  so  wUl  be  his  power  of  engender- 
ing a  preliminary  belief.     But  this  talent  is  not  enough ;  to 

•  *  Psyohologie  de  la  Oroyanoe/  Gamille  Bos. 
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it  must  be  added  that  of  delineating  emotion  with  eqnal 
?igoar.  Belief  is  a  complex  process.  Once  engendered,  if  it 
is  not  to  die  still-born,  if  it  is  not  to  remain  ^  un  non-6tre, 
*  nn  mot  vide/  the  vitalising  presence  of  an  emotion  is 
requisite.  The  terrorist  was  aware  instinctiyelj  of  this. 
Fear,  the  emotion  which  above  all  others  unhinges  the  wiU 
and  disorganises  the  resources  of  reason,  is  in  his  stories 
the  yivifying  principle.  Who  trembles  believes.  Where 
fear  has  ceased  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  the  supernatural, 
belief  must  seek,  as  it  were,  its  nutriment  in  some  other 
emotional  envelopement. 

It  is  doubtless  improbable  that  any  novelist  has  yet 
worked  consciously  upon  the  principles  of  psychological 
analysis,  and  when  the  scientist  adds  to  sensation  and  emo- 
tion further  conditions  essential  to  belief,  of  memory,  will, 
habit  and  expectancy,  the  lay  mind  is  left  ?nth  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  it  is  being  conducted  round  a  circle  expressed 
in  the  formula  that  if  man  must  see  to  believe,  he  must  no 
less  believe  in  order  to  see.  Yet  some  initial  and  elemen- 
tary axioms  remain  for  the  guidance,  if  not  of  the  writer,  of 
the  critic.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  it  is  the  deficiency 
of  emotional  power  that  leaves  us  wholly  unimpressed  by  the 
supematuralism.  of  the  moralist  and  tibe  religionist  in  the 
novels  cited  of  George  Sand,  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  Mr.  Short- 
house  ;  more  than  possible  that  it  is  the  vividness  with  which 
Gautier  has  drawn  the  reciprocal  passion  of  Quy  de  Malivert 
and  the  dead  girl,  that  gives  the  hazardous  supematuralism 
of  *  Spirite '  ite  singular  hold  upon  the  reader's  mind. 

Gautier's  theme  is  more  or  less  identical  with  that  of  a 
book  which,  being  of  recent  date,  will  be  better  remem- 
bered— ^Lucas  Malet's  *  Gateless  Barrier.'    Each  novel  deals 
with  the  love  of  a  living  man  for  a  dead  woman  whose 
affections,  surviving  death  intact,  still  seek  in  a  phantasmal 
embodiment  of  her  former  semblance  the  happiness  of  a 
union  life  had  withheld.    Beyond  the  bare  outline  of  the 
sabject-matter,  method  and  treatment  are  radically  reversed. 
Where  the  English  novel  at  one  stroke  sets  us  face  to  face 
with  a  pink-gowned  ghost-figure  in  the  traditional  haunted 
chamber  of  fiction,  the  Fronch  artist  preludes  Spirite's 
apparition    with    gradual    manifestations — manifestations 
always  allowing  the  possibility  of  a  natural  interpretation, 
until  doubts  are  resolved  by  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  of 
that  one  face  in  all  the  world  which  brings  with  it  to 
Malivert  its  revelation  of  predestined  passion.    But  it  is 
not  alone  in  the  delicate  deliberateness  of  Gautier's  handi- 
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craft  that  the  two  works  afford  a  oarioiu  contraat.    In 

*  Spirite  *  the  interoourse  between  the  two  loyers  has  for 
its  key-note  the  spiritoalisation  of  the  man's  whole  nature, 
his  estrangement  fix>m  material  desire  bj  the  infection  of 
the  fair  seal  whose  fugitive  human  semblance  eludes  not 
the  touch  but  the  grasp  of  sense.  The  climax  of  the  story  ii 
reached  when  Spirite  repents  that  she  has  overtaxed  Mali- 
yerfs  strength  of  soul,  leading  him  to  love  her,  not  as  a 
spirit  with  the  desire  of  the  eternal  marriage  of  pore  souls, 
but  as  a  woman,  very  fair  to  behold,  with  the  desire  of 
earthly  union.  Extraordinarily  pathetic  is  the  scene  when, 
renouncing  the  last  poor  vanity  of  mortal  affoction,  she 
resumes  the  remote  ethereality  of  her  spiritual  semblanee. 

*  La  femme  a  voulu  Stre  aim^e — et  j'ai  failli  te  perdre  i 
'  jamais,'  she  cries^  in  terror  of  the  penalty  which  awaiti 
the  unworthiness  of  material  passion.  And  the  beauty 
which  was  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  the  feminine  tendonesi 
of  those  faint  caresses,  the  gaieties  of  a  too  mundane  happi- 
ness are  withdrawn  from  her  lover,  and  no  sur&ce  veil  of 
the  girlhood  which  is  dead  is  again  suffered  to  humanise 
the  austerer  radiance  of  the  soul  which  is  alive. 

In  the  '  Gateless  Barrier  *  the  outlook  is  reversed.  There 
the  whole  endeavour  of  the  lover  is  not  to  divest  himself  of 
materiality,  but  to  re-endow  the  spectral  existence  of  the 
gentle  soul  he  loves,  with  matter,  with  the  needs,  the 
desires,  the  passions  of  the  dust  and  the  clay  of  human 
nature.    He  would  'establish  her  in  this  earthly  life  she 

*  was  re-entering,  and  chain  her  spirit  to  this  recovered 
^  human  body  by  some  corporeal  act.'  The  catastrophe  a 
centred  in  the  supper-scene,  where,  inverting  the  position  of 
our  primeval  parents,  the  man  tempts  the  phantom  to  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  earth  outspread  before  her,  and  to  beoome 
not  as  the  gods,  but  as  other  women  are. 

In  both  novels  the  love-interest  predominates  over  aH 
other  interests.  Whether — to  return  to  psychological  prin- 
ciples— it  provides  a  sufficiently  strong  emotional  cnrreat 
to  open  a  passage  for  the  supernatural  &cts  represented, 
whether  the  emotion  has  impetus  enough  to  carry  the 
abnormalism  of  the  narrative  beyond  the  bar  where  imagiBa- 
tion  rejects  the  impossible  in  art  no  less  than  in  life,  is  an 
open  question.  The  only  criterion  of  success  is  the  in- 
finitely varying  susceptibility  of  the  individual  reader,  and 
judgement  founded  on  such  necessarily  conflicting  testimony 
must  merely  represent  a  personal  opinion.  For  the  puUk 
at  large  possibly  no  emofaon  in  relation  to  the  snpematoral 
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can  qoiie  Tie  with  the  emotion  of  terror  as  osed  by  the 
earlier  novelists;  no  other  emotion  can  give  bo  vivid  an 
haUocmation  of  realitj  to  the  unreal.  ^Si  lliomme  in- 
^  tr^pide  pent  qnelqne  fois  se  tromper,  celni  qui  a  penr  se 
*  trompe  tonjonrB ; '  and,  in  fiction,  this  deception  bj  fear 
reims  so  fiur  paramonnt  over  the  deception  by  love. 

^Hie  most  powerful  novel  of  the  most  modem  school  of 
the  psychological  snpematuralist,  and  one  which  reflects 
most  closely  tibe  temper  of  the  day,  seems  to  corroborate  this 
conjectural  theory  of  the  principles  underlying  the  successful 
presentment  of  the  preterhuman.  In  *  Flames,'  Mr.  Hichens 
has  interwoven  a  double  thread  of  emotion  with  his  super- 
naturalist  plot.  He  has  reinforced  the  concentrated  senti- 
ment of  terror  belonging  to  the  main  episodes  of  the  story, 
with  the  sentiment  of  a  girPs — a  girl  of  the  London  streets — 
absolutely  selfless  and  self-sacrificing  passion  for  the  man 
whose  honour,  whose  whole  moral  being,  is  falling  a  prey  to 
the  malign  influence  clothed  in  the  semblance  of  h^  dead 
friend.  In  the  skilful  interchange  of  one  master  emotion 
with  another,  in  the  alternation  of  love  with  terror,  or  in  some 
scenes  by  the  fusion  of  both,  he  has  prolonged  the  tension  of 
nerve  and  the  tension  of  sympathy  beyond  the  possible  dura- 
tion of  either  as  an  isolated  sentiment ;  and  in  so  doing,  above 
other  authors,  he  has  created  for  many  readers  that  condi- 
tion of  mental  receptivity  which  admits  of  a  passive  acqui- 
escence in  what  is  abnormal.  And,  further,  it  may  be  noted 
that  his  terror  is  mainly  an  incorporeal  terror :  it  is  the  terror 
of  *  Le  Horla,'  of  ^  Sur  TEau  * — a  horror  realisticsdly  human, 
but  intellectual  rather  than  physical ;  while,  in  what  we  mav 
call  the  secondary  emotional  element,  the  passion  of  the  girl, 
though  equally  and  recognisably  human,  is  of  the  nature  of 
those  loves  the  soul  has  made  holy  with  the  whiteness  of 
its  everlasting  fires.  But  once  more  the  predestined  fi&LIure 
of  the  supematuralist  overtakes  Mr.  Blchens^  as  it  has 
OTertaken  his  fellows  in  the  craft.  In  his  direct  present- 
ment of  the  re-incarnated  Tempter  his  actuality  of  touch 
forsakes  him.  When  the  mask  is  withdrawn,  when  sug- 
gestion is  supplanted  by  description,  when  the  evil  counter- 
feit is  unveiled  before  bur  eyes  in  his  acts  and  thoughts,  his 
aspect  is  more  that  of  a  pictured  devil  in  a  Danse  Macabre 
than  an  evil  reality  of  distorted  manhood. 

So  terrorist^  moralist,  religionist,  emotionalist,  and 
psychologist  have,  each  after  his  kind,  taken  up  the  parable 
and  evolved  out  of  the  raw  material  of  the  abnormal  and 
preterhuman  a  feature — ^never  more  prominent  than  now — 
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of  literaiT  art.    The  radius  embraceB  too  wide  a  cbcle  to 
allow  cnticiBm  to  follow  its  branches  to  thdr  ultimate 
bifurcations,  and  each  man  can  supplement  for  himself  the 
list  of  authors  cited.    But,  theorising  yet  farther  upon  the 
conditions  fieiYOurable  or  adverse  to  the  prodaction  of  the 
best  work  of  their  particular  school,  it  would  seem  thit 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  author  should  admit  of  no 
neutralitj  of  belief  in  the  supematuraL    Secure  onedolitf 
or  secure  scepticism  would  appear — either  the  one  or  the 
other — to  promise  a  greater  measure  of  success,  a  sharper 
touch,  a  clearer  outline  than  the  waverer  between  futh  and 
unfaith  can  ever  attain.    The  belieyer  will  work  on  the 
basis  of  his  faith,  the  disbelieyer  will  work  on  the  htm  of 
his  imagination.    Both  will  work  with  certainty  of  hand, 
certainty  of  reality  in  the  conception  will  invigorate  ^ 
believer,  certainty  of  imag^ative  invention  will  stimolate 
the  sceptic,  while  both  forms  of  certainty  will  be  denied  to 
the  agnostic,  whose  conception  of  what  cannot  be  is  croBsed 
and  recrossed  at  every  turn  by  his  conception  of  what,  after 
all,  may  be.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  believer  and  unbdierer, 
thus  bracketed  together  in  antithesis  to  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  the  agnostic  stands  alone,  is  in  truth  but  a  farther 
practical  application  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy  to  literazj 
art,  ^  rincroyance  est  encore  une  forme,  souvent  une  fome 
^  sup^rieure  de  la  croyance.*    Believer  and  unbeHerer,  erei 
in  the  authorship  of  fiction,  stand  confessed  as  the  two  eodi 
of  the  same  pole,  and  dogmatic  negation  will  produce  woil 
of  one  blood  and  race  with  dogmatic  aflSrmation. 
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Art.  YIL — 1.  The  History  and  AnUquiHes  of  the  Ooun^  of 
Buckingham.  By  GEOBas  Lipsookb,  Esq.,  M.D.  In  4  vols. 
London  :  J.  &  W.  Eobins.     1881-1847. 

2.  Magna  Britannia.  By  Rev.  D.  Lysoks  and  S.  Ltsoks, 
Esq.    New  Ed.     London:  1806. 

3.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town,  Hundred,  and 
Deanery  of  Buckingham.  By  Bkowne  Willis,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
London :  Printed  for  the  Author.     1755. 

4.  Memorials  of  Old  Buckinghamshire.  Edited  by  the  Bey. 
P.  H.  DiTOHTiELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London:  Bemrose  & 
Sons.     1901. 

"M'ew  investigations  are  constantly  affording  fresh  material 
to  the  local  historian,  and  are  consequently  causing  a 
critical  eye  to  be  cast  upon  histories  of  the  English  counties 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  standing  and  of 
authority.    The  four  volumes  of  Lipscomb's  History  of  Buck- 
inghamshire have  for  many  years  held  a  high  place  among 
county  histories,  but  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  this  work  without  perceiving  not  only 
its  many  imperfections,  but  its  absence  of  historical  propor* 
tion.    Lipscomb  is  by  no  means  always  accurate  in  his 
dates,  and  his  pages  are  filled  with  an  immense  number  of 
transcripts  from  the  monuments  of  unimportant  persons. 
His  architectural  information  is  not  only  scanty  but  vague, 
and  he  seldom  endeavours  to  trace  the  architectural  history 
of  a  church.    Of  the  literary  and  historical  interests  of  the 
county  he  has  no  broad  conception,  and  any  one  who  perused 
his  pages  would  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  general  idea  either 
of  the  social,  historical,  or  scenic  characteristics  of  Buck- 
inghamshire.   Nevertheless  his  work  which  was  completed  in 
1847  preserved  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  remains  of 
great  value  in  spite  of  its  defects.    It  is  one  of  the  melancholy 
curiosities  of  literature  that  while  these  four  goodly  volumes 
are  now  worth  a  considerable  sum  the  industrious  and  patient 
but  nnfortunate  author  was  ruined  by  the  production  of  them, 
and  died  a  bankrupt  as  the  result  of  his  antiquarian  zeal. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Lysons'  ^  Magna  Britannia^'  which 
inclndes  in  its  pages  the  county  of  Buckingham,  has  little 
▼alue  from  an  arohitectoral  or  social  point  of  view,  and  the 
scheme  of  the  work  was  too  large  to  permit  of  minuteness 
of  detail.    Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Lipscomb 
and  Lysons  numerous  works,  touching  on  some  part  of  the 
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county,  have  been  published,  but  there  yet  remainB  an  oppor- 
tanity  for  a  county  history  which  will  answer  the  modem 
test,  which  demands  accuracy,  original  research,  and  sn  ap- 
preciation of  modem  knowledge  in  many  branches  of  lean* 
ing.    Of  monographs  on  various  places  in  Bucldnghamsliue 
there  have  been  several,  concerned  chiefly  with  Olnej  lad 
Cowper,  or  Jordans  and  William  Penn.    Of  the  latest  of 
these,  l^e  '  Memorials  of  Old  Buckinghamshire/  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said ;  it  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneons  essays, 
which,  however  interesting,  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  county,  being  inferior  in  importance  to  the  papers  pab- 
lished,  now  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  by  the  Buckingbam- 
shire  Archseological  Society,  which  have  thrown  not  a  Etile 
light  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  county,  and  hafe,  if  we 
may  say  so,  continued  to  improve,  becoming  more  definite  in 
aim  and  more  precise  in  tiie  treatment  of  local  snbjecti. 
Such  works  as  the  publications  of  this  Society  become  eieij 
day  more  valuable,  since  it  is  on  the  careful  examination  A 
localities  that  the  general  historian  must  depend  for  Ui 
foundations. 

Buckinghamshire  is  remarkable  rather  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  certain  characteristics  than  by  their  presenoe,  bot 
it  is  almost  unique  in  one  respect,  that  the  shire  can  be 
regarded  for  its  own  sake ;  it  is  not  dominated  by  some 
important  town  or  noteworthy  building.  Cheshire  is  u 
important  county,  but  most  people  associate  it  in  their 
minds  with  the  ancient  Boman  city  of  Chester.  Oxfordshire 
is  a  delightful  county,  but  what  would  Oxfordshire  be 
without  Oxford  and  its  TTniversity  9  And  if  we  go  fortber 
north  we  may  perhaps  say  that  to  most  people  the  name  of 
Durham  represents  a  great  cathedral  town  in  t^e  N01& 
But  Buckinghamshire  does  not  possess  a  single  commonitj 
which  is  really  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  town  in  its  moden 
signification;  its  towns — though  we  mav  except  T^ 
Wycombe — are  little  more  tJian  laxge  villages;  Baddng- 
ham,  its  county  town,  has  8,152  inhabitants,  wldlst  kj]» 
bury,  Winslow,  and  Newport-Pagnell  are  of  the  sm^kfit 
description.*  It  does  not  possess  a  castle  or  cathedral,  vA 
its  churches,  interesting  as  many  of  them  are  in  particdtf 
details,  are  so  scattered  over  the  rural  districts,  so  inter* 

*  At  the  Census  of  1901  the  population  of  the  county  of  Booking- 
ham  was  197,046;  of  Buckingham,  8,162;  of  Aylesbury,  9»243;  <d 
High  Wycombe,  15,646;  against  186,284,  8,864,  8,922,  18,4», 
req>ectively  at  the  C^isus  of  1891. 
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mingled  with  the  Tillage  life  of  the  conntj  that  they  are 
6886Dtia]Ij  parts  of  the  shire.  Eton,  it  is  trae,  is  in  Backs, 
Imt  Eton  belongs  to  England,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  associate  the  place  merely  with  Buckinghamshire  as  a 
county. 

The  social  condition  of  Buckinghamshire  is  in  keeping 
with  its  architecture,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  town  life.    Its 
inhabitants  are  entirely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  its  inhabitants—  from 
the  cornfields  of  the  Bedfordshire  border  and  the  meadows 
of  OJney  to  the  eztensiye  pastures  of  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury, 
and  from  the  summits  of  the  Chiltems  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.    It  is  true  that  that  agriculture  varies  greatly 
in  character,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  in  contrast 
than  the  enormous  pastures,  the  immemorial  grazing-grounds 
which  stretch  about  the  brooks  which  wind  between  Wins* 
low  and  Aylesbury,  and  the  flinty  ploughs  which  are  to 
be  found  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Chiltems,  and  upon 
which  meagre  crops  of  com  are  raised  among  the  still 
nnmerous  woodlands.    From  the  latter  springs  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  town  industries.    Two  of  these  are  peculiar  to 
the  county.  One — that  of  chair-making — is  in  tmth  part  of 
the  pursuit  of  the  woodland  industry  created  by  the  eztensive 
beech  woods  of  South  Buckinghamshire ;  the  rise  of  the  other 
— the  lace-making  industry  of  Buckinghamshire,  essentially 
a  homely  handicraft,  harmonising  well  with  the  tranquil 
obancter  and  scenery  of  the  county — ^has  been  attributed  to 
two  diflforent  causes,  the  first  that  it  was  established  by  a 
number  of  Memishlace-makers  who  emigrated  to  tlngland  from 
the  Low  Countries  to  escape  from  Spanish  tyranny.    They 
settled  in  the  north*  east  of  the  county,  chiefly  about  Newport- 
Pagnell  and  the  surrounding  villages,  and  in  an  adjoining 
part  of  Bedfordshire,  and  the  industry  gradually  extended 
to  Hanslope  on  the  west  and  Olney  on  the  east.    But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  foreign  lace-makers  would  have  settled  in 
this  particular  part  of  England  had  they  not  known  that 
there  existed  in  it  an  industry  similar  to  that  which  they 
carried  on  in  their  own  land ;  it  was  eyidently  this  knowledge 
which  caused  French  emigrants  to  come  to  Buckingham- 
shire  and  Bedfordshire  in  1794.    For  the  other  cause  we 
are  referred  to  the  residence  of  Katherine  of  Aragon  at 
AmptluU,  in  Bedfordshire,  from  1581  to  1533,  pending  her 
appeal  to  the  Pope.    She  was  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
needle-work,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
aolaoed  herself  not    only  by  practising  the  art   but  by 
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spreading  it  among  the  surrounding  peasantry;  and  imtil 
the  latter  half  of  tibe  nineteenth  century  ^  Cattam's '  Day, 
November  25,  was  kept  as  the  annual  holiday  of  the  Uoe- 
makers.*  As  time  went  on  a  knowledge  of  the  ait  of 
lace-making  extended  throughout  the  county  of  Booking- 
ham,  and  De  Foe,  who  used  to  travel  over  every  part  of 
England,  says  of  Aylesbury :  *  Many  of  the  poor  here  are 

*  employed  in  making  lace  for  edgings  not  much  infmiv  to 

*  those  of  Flanders,  but  it  is  some  pleasure  to  us  to  obeerre 
^  that  the  English  are  not  the  only  nation  in  the  world  wbiefa 

*  admires  foreign  manufactures  above  its  own,  sinoe  the 

*  French,  who  gave  fashions  to  most  nations,  buy  **  d'Ang^ 
'  ^*  terre ''  or  English  laces ; '  and  of  Newport-PagnellheBaji, 

*  The  town  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  bone  lace,  and  tiie 

*  same  manufacture  employs  all  neighbouring  Tillages;' 
while  Don  Manuel  Gonzales,  in  1730,  speaks  of  itslaoeu 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Flanders.  It  was  practised  alike  bj 
men  and  women,  and  in  1801  out  of  the  1,275  inhabitanti 
of  Hanslope  800  were  lace-makers,  and  in  several  of  tbe 
larger  villages  schools  existed  for  its  teaching.  So  long  ago 
as  1626  Sir  Henry  Borlase  founded  and  erected  the  frse 
school  of  Great  Marlow  for  twenty-four  boys  and  for  twoitj- 
f  our  girls  to  knit,  spin,  and  make  bone  lace ;  and  though  thu 
industry  has  decreased^  to  this  day  the  homely  lace-maker 
may  be  seen  sitting  at  the  cottage  door  pursuing  her  qwi 
industry. 

Buckinghamshire  lace  is,  and  has  been  always,  piOov 
lace,  but  tiiere  are  two  kinds,  dififering  in  pattern  but  notia 
their  manner  of  manufikcture — ^bone  or  bobbin  and  pillow 
point.  But  this  use  of  the  word  point  is  inaccurate,  since 
point  lace  is,  strictly  speaking,  lace  made  with  a  needle  on  a 
parchment  pattern ;  each  kind  is,  however,  by  no  means 
difficult  of  imitation,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  so  fluctuatiBg 
as  to  prevent  it  at  the  present  time  from  being  a  large  or 
continuously  flourishing  business.  Fashions  have  so  changed 
that  a  king,  as  was  the  case  with  William  IIL,  is  Deter 
likely  to  order  several  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  laoe,  and 
the  demand  for  it  must  depend  partly  upon  prevailing  faAcica 
and  partly  upon  the  energy  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
maintain  the  village  industries  of  England.  But  now,  as 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the  manner  of  working  is  tbe 
same,  and  in  many  parts  of  Buckinghamshire  it  is  still  usnal 
to  see  a  woman  having  on  her  lap  the  large  round  pillow  to 

♦  Palliaer,  '  History  of  Bngliflh  Lace,*  4tfa  ed.  1902,  p.  S83. 
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wliich  tbe  paper,  whereon  ibe  pattern  of  the  work  is  drawn, 
is  fitstened  by  a  number  of  pins  round  which  the  thread  is 
worked  bj  qoiddj  moving^  bone  bobbins.  It  is  an  indostry 
which  appeals  little  either  to  youth  or  intelligence,  and  has 
never  been  better  described  than  by  Co  wper,  with  his  singular 
power  of  depicting  the  local  life  around  him. 

*  Ton  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
PiUow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store, 
Content  though  meany  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit.* 

North  of  the  Chilterns  there  are  still  to  be  found  quarries 
which  have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times,  such  as  that 
of  the  well-known  Portland  stone  at  Hartwell,  where  a  clay 
between  the  stone  and  the  Kimmeridge  day  was  obtained 
by  the  Bomans  for  pottery,  and  is  now  used  for  bricks.  But 
these  are  mere  spoiudio  occupations  and  give  no  character 
to  the  county,  which,  in  spite  of  its  length  and  of  its  differ- 
ences of  soil  and  scenery,  is  thus  singularly  homogeneous. 

Of  the  successive  periods  of  the  history  of  Buckingham- 
ahire  there  are  various  evidences.  Of  the  age  of  the 
Britons  there  remain  only  the  so-called  camps,  mere  grassy 
moxmds  near  which  are  indications  of  rude  ditches.  Of 
these  the  best  known  is  the  striking  earthwork  which  is 
popularly  called  Cjmbeline's  Mound  or  £imble  Castie,  close 
to  Ellesborough,  tradition  having  rashly  connected  it  with 
the  rule  of  l^ng  Cunobelinos.  It  is  possible  enough  that 
this  chief,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Oamulodunon  (Col- 
chester), but  who  also  possessed  Yerlamion  (St.  Albans), 
should  have  had  a  fortified  post  on  the  spurs  of  the  Chilterns, 
which  project  northwards  into  the  vale  of  Aylesburv  and 
dominate  ^e  fertile  fields  at  their  feet.  But  to  identify  this 
fort  with  a  particular  chieftain  is  to  venture  from  surmise  to 
unfounded  assertion  of  a  fact. 

Indeed  any  critical  consideration  of  the  history  of  Buck- 
inghamshire constantly  reveals  glaring  instances  of  guessea 
being  formulated  as  foots.  Of  this  the  so-called  Whitelesf 
Gross  is  the  best  example. 

This  curious  object  was  long  popularly  considered  a  relic 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  as  a  monument  of  a  battle  between 
the  Anglo-Sax(His  and  the  Danes.  It  is,  however,  now  pretty 
elear,  not  a  little  from  the  entire  absence  of  any  mention 
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among  early  authors,  that  it  is  more  probably  an  indieaiaoii 
of  the  croBding  of  the  Icknield  Way  at  this  spot  by  tbe  roid 
which  here  descends  the  escarpment  of  the  Chilterns  and 
oonnects  Hampden,  Missenden,  and  Wycombe— in  fact,  the 
whole  district  south  of  the  Chiltems — with  Thame  and 
Oxford.      It  has  also  been  surmised  that  it  had  some 
oonnexion  with  the  defence  of  the  Chilterns  during  tbe 
Oivil  Wars,  a  natural  barrier,  as  it  was,  between  Middlesex, 
London,  and  the  Midlands  against  the  Boyalist  annj.   Bat 
this  explanation  has  less  to  recommend  it  than  that  it  was 
a  mark  for  travellers  of  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, for  we  have  to  remember  that  it  was  only  here  ud 
there  that  in  by-gone  ages  it  was  possible  to  pass  tbroogh 
the  wild  and  dangerous  woodlands  of  the  Chiltems,  thotigb 
it  may  very  well  be  objected  to  this  explanation  tiiat  tiie 
cross  cannot  be  seen  from  the  north  or  east^  and  is  not 
therefbre  a  conspicuous  object  from  all  sides.    It  i»  pos- 
sible, howeter,  that  these  surmises  of  antiquarians  are  all 
erroneous,  and  that  this  cross  and  the  small  cross  at  Bledlov 
may  be  only  private  landmarks  which  the  nature  of  the  soil 
rendered  easy  to  make  and  to  see. 

Of  the  Bomano-British  Age  there  are  no  remains  that  cm 
be  regarded  as  important,  either  from  an  historical  or  from 
an  arohseological  point  of  view.  The  Roman  ^villas 'it 
High  Wycombe  and  Latimers,  the  sites  of  which  after  beio; 
cleared  are  now  again  grass-grown,  coins  and  vases  discoreied 
here  and  there  indicate  the  effect  of  Boman  ci?ilizatka 
on  the  county,  but  they  are  without  any  peculiar  Tslae  or 
suggestiveness. 

Of  the  Saxon  age  little  is  visible  to  the  eye.  It  is  shown  is 
the  nomenclature  of  many  towns  and  villages,  telling  of  tlie 
existence  of  numerous  communities — Buckingham,  Ajles- 
bury,  Chalfont,  Denham — ^taking  these  places  as  examples  in 
a  line  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  county,  every  ofl« 
Anglo-Saxon  in  ita  origin,  that  we  have  the  best  indicatioBi 
of  the  age  in  question. 

The  devotion  of  the  Normans  and  their  immediate  SQC- 
cessors  to  the  Church  of  Bome  is  visible  throughoni  tiie 
richest  portions  of  Buckinghamshire,  from  the  valley  of  ft^ 
Ouse  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  The  fragments  of  Hei- 
menham,  Notley,  and  Bumham  Abbeys,  the  churches  of 
Stewkley  and  Wing,  are  striking  indications  both  ct  tbs 
religious  zeal  and  of  the  flourisUng  state  of  the  Nonnsn 
landowners  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centurks ;  b«t 
of  the  numerous  religious  houses  before  the  dissolution  ot^ 
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monasteries  with  which  the  coantj  was  stadded — ^Biddlesden, 
Lavendeiiy  Bayenstone,  Missenden,  and  Qaarendon — ^hardly 
a  trace  remains. 

Of  the  amazing  change  which  was  caased  in  the  social 
and  proprietariiu  condition  of  England  bj  the  Conquest 
Buckinghamshire  affords  many  examples — as  in  the  north, 
where  &eoffirey,  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  William's  half- 
brother  Odo^  bishop  of  Bayeux,  beoEtme  the  possessors  of 
some  of  the  most  fertile  land  which  before  had  belonged 
to  Saxon  landowners.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  with  some 
certainty  that  the  study  of  county  history  helps  best  to  the 
realising  of  the  results  of  the  Conquest,  for  in  no  other  way 
are  its  effects  so  completely  grasped. 

Of  tiie  later  period  of  English  history  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  county  may  be  considered  to  be  its  devotion 
to  what  in  these  days  would  be  called  Nonconformity. 
That  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  people  of  Buckingham- 
ahire  should  be  deeply  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Wydiffe 
and  of  his  assistants  is  not  surprising.  This  county  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  two  centres  from  which  Wycliffe 
and  his  preachers  started  on  their  journeys — Lutterworth, 
liis  own  UTiDg,  and  Oxford,  his  ow^  University.  Lndgers- 
hall,  in  Buckinghamshire,  between  Oxford  and  Aylesbury, 
was  a  living  which  he  obtained  and  exchanged  for  Filling- 
ham  in  1368 ;  but  during  the  time  that  he  held  this  prefer- 
ment he  seems  to  have  been  a  non-residential  rector,  the  not 
distant  Oxford  being  his  place  of  abode.  Still  the  mere 
tenure  of  Ludgerdiall  would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  Wycliffe 
a  peculiar  interest  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  to  strengthen 
his  influence  among  its  landowners  and  its  peasantry,  even 
after  he  1^  settled  down  in  Leicestershire.  And  among 
Ihe  dismal  stories  which  attach  to  the  town  of  Amersham 
are  those  of  the  executions  of  numerous  Lollards. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  age  of  the  Stuarts  the  same 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  adherence  of  the  majority  of  the 
Bnckinghamshire  squires,  among  whom  Hampden  is  im- 
mortal, and  of  those  in  social  circumstances  beneath  them, 
to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament.  Aylesbury  during  the  Civil 
War  was  more  than  once  the  headquarters  of  Essex's  army, 
opposed  alike  in  position  and  religious  feelings  to  Oxford, 
where  the  King's  army  was  lying.  Half  a  century  later 
Backinehamshire  produced  enthusiastic  adherents  to  the 
cause  of  George  Fox,  and  from  Aylesbury  to  Chalfont  there 
was  not  a  yiUage  in  which  were  not  to  be  found  steadfast 
supporters  of  Quakerism  willing  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  pains 
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and  penalties  for  iheir  eaase.  Of  a  later  age,  of  the  politioi 
and  letters  of  the  eighteenth  centniy,  memories  are  vecalkd 
not  only  by  the  melancholy  magnificence  of  Stowe,  Imt  by 
Beaoonsfield,  Bnlstrode,  Dropmore,  and  Stoke  Pogis.  B(i 
the  associations  which  belong  to  these  and  other  placeB  in 
modem  times  do  not  alter  the  main  charactoristics  of  Buek* 
inghamshire  in  the  past. 

TTnqaestionably    the  most  striking    natnral  feature  of 
Bnckinghamshire  is  formed  by  the  hills  which,  known  ii 
the  CbUterns,  have  had  a  marked  inflaence  both  on  tlie 
scenery  and  the  character  of  the  county — part  of  the  range 
which,  commencing  in  Yorkshire,  extends  down  England  to 
Dorsetshire,  and  is  known  as  the  Wolds  in  the  n(^  and 
the  Downs  in  the  south.    It  enters  Buckinghamshire  on  tiie 
east  by  the  Hertfordshire  border  and  continoes,  as  far  ai 
Buckinghamshire  is  concerned,  to  the  Thames,  and  reacba 
in  seveml  parts  a  height  of  oyer  800  feet.     The  effect  of  thii 
range  agriculturally  has  been  to  make  most  of  northern  aod 
central  Buckinghamshire  a  grazing  and  pastoral  conntf 
from  an  early  age,  the  famous  C^slow  pastoree  hafiog 
furnished  the  royal  tables  with  beef  in  the  time  of  Eliiabetk. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  caused  South  Buckinghamshiieto 
have  a  poor  and  chalky  soil,  resulting  in  lighter  ot^  of 
grass  and  in  pastures  only  in  the  valleys  or  in  the  waterlea 
bottoms  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Chiltem  group.  B 
has  affected  the  county  architecturally  as  well  as  agrieai- 
turally  in  a  manner  that  will  be  presentiy  pointed  ont^  aod 
in  early  days  it  created  a  nuu*ked  contrast  between  the  wi^ 
and  easily  governed  tract  of  the  north  and  the  imperfiois 
beech  woods  to  the  south,  fiill  of  outlaws  from  tiie  adjmniBg 
counties.    Even  the  spcnrtsman  notes  the  difference  caaiel 
by  the  range.    The  Yale    of  Aylesbury  has  long  beet 
renowned  for  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  hunting;  it  ii 
alniost  useless  to  the  shooter,  whereas  on  the  south  oi  the 
Chiltems    the   condition  is  reversed,  and    partridge  and 
pheasant    shooting    is  excellent.     For  the  lover   of  tbB 
picturesque  the  secluded  valleys  and  bottoms,  tiie  flint-built 
fiarms  and  thatched  cottages  in  quiet  nooks  around  the  small 
prey  church  are  very  attractive,  though  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  county  with  its  wide  views,  its  pleasant  undtnla- 
tions,  and  its  church-crowned  hills  has  many  charms.    Bat, 
pleasant  as  it  is,  it  resembles  other  parts  of  England,  and  tt 
is  unquestionable  that  it  is   the  district  of  the  Chiltem 
which  is  the  distinguishing  part  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Nowhere  in  England  so  well  as  on  the  southern  sloping 
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summits  of  the  Chilterns  can  the  beech  be  studied ;  the  tall 
green  stately  trunks  rise  from  a  perpetual  carpet  of  fallen 
leaves,  leaves  at  one  season  red,  at  another  brown,  from 
which  here  and  there  the  white  flints  emerge.  In  these 
silent  spaces  the  beauty  and  the  antiquity  of  this  range  is 
realised.  Through  the  narrow  woodland  aisles — ^for  the  beech 
is  the  most  architectural  of  trees,  and  with  its  well-defined, 
smooth,  and  pillar-like  trunks  much  resembles  a  Gk)thic 
pier — there  comes  a  glimpse  of  the  light  plough-land  in 
the  '  bottom  *  below,  and,  if  the  western  sun  attracts  the 
eye,  through  the  long  intervening  aisles  are  visible  indis- 
tinct groups  of  cottages,  villages  in  the  wide  outspreading 
vale  which  extends  towards  Oxford  and  the  borders  of 
Northamptonshire.  Sometimes  in  winter  or  spring  the  way- 
farer will  find  his  path  barred  by  the  long  spare  trees  laid 
low  on  the  dry  leaves ;  around  their  heads  are  the  clean  thin 
branches,  now  separated  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  but 
still  encircling  the  trunk.  The  beech  is  the  most  delightful 
of  trees,  for  it  is  at  once  changeful  and  beautiful.  Only 
in  the  Chilterns  can  it  be  seen  in  its  completeness ;  in 
spring  one  may  look  down  on  acres  of  a  peculiarly  light 
jtolicate  green,  which  when  June  has  come  take  a  shining 
soberness  of  colour.  With  the  last  weeks  of  September 
patches  of  yellow  and  red  begin  to  break  the  continuity 
of  colour,  and,  as  in  the  spring  so  in  the  autumn,  the  hues 
deepen  till  a  rich  brown  overspreads  the  hollows  and  the 
hill-sides,  until,  under  the  influence  of  the  early  frost,  the 
leaves  frdl  to  make  a  rich  carpet  from  which  rise  the  shining 
green  trunks. 

Another  phase  of  beech  life  is  found  at  Bumham, 
where  the  huge  short  pollarded  stems  have  thrown  out 
thick  short  branches,  almost  as  fantastic  in  shape  as  the 
olive.  But  the  Burnham  Beeches,  famous  as  they  are,  are 
in  a  sense  artificial.  The  wide-spreading  solitary  beech  of 
the  park  or  the  garden,  of  which  magnificent  specimens  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  Chilterns  and  on  the  edge  of 
many  woods,  cannot  give  the  impression  of  quiet  grandeur 
which  belongs  to  an  extensive  beech  wood. 

These  beech  forests,  whose  density  can  still  easily  be 
realised  by  one  who  will  look  down  from  Penn  or  Combe 
Hill  over  the  level  and  far-spreading  masses  of  woodland, 
affected  the  social  character  of  the  county.  They  became  the 
hiding-place  of  bands  of  lawless  men — a  rural  Alsatia  which 
was  a  danger  to  the  surrounding  district.  It  was  tiiis  law- 
lessness which  caused  the  appointment  of  a  functionary 
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known  as  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds— of  Stoke, 
Desboroagli,  and  Bnmham — ^that  is,  of  the  district  lying 
between  the  Chilterns,  the  Thames  YaUey^  and  the  borden 
of  Hertfordslure.  The  office  would  probably  bj  this  time 
have  been  forgotten  had  it  not  senred  by  reason  of  a  Ptflia- 
mentary  fiction  to  enable  the  retirement  of  members  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  regarded  as  an  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown  the  acceptance  of  which  makes  a  person 
ineligible  any  longer  to  sit  in  the  House  without  a  new  elec- 
tion. This  curious  use  so  far  as  regards  the  particular  office 
seems  to  ha?e  been  first  practised  in  1740,  and  since  that 
date  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  has  become 
part  of  the  recognised  Parliamentary  practice. 

The  natural  character  of  the  county,  as  has  been  said, 
has  largely  afibcted  the  architecture  of  Backingliamshire, 
for  we  find  a  marked  difference  in  it  to  the  north  and  to  tk 
south  of  the  Chiltem  range,  the  churches  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  more  fertile  part,  and  therefore  in  the  IGddle 
Ages  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  secniei 
being  the  more  noteworthy.     From  Olney  to  Monks  Bia- 
borough — that  is,  from  the  meadows  of  the  Oase  to  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury — ^there  are  a  socces- 
sion  of  ancient   churches,  mixed  in  style,  it  is  true,  bnt 
generally  of  some  distinction  and  nearly  always  marked  hj 
some  feature  of  importance,  though,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Norman  church  at  Stewkley,  the  Decorated  churches  at 
Olney  and  Milton  Keynes,  and  the  Perpendicular  chordies 
at  Maids  Morton  and  Hillesdon,  not  one  can  be  pointed  to 
as  an  example  of  a  single  style.    They  number  more  than 
two  hundred,  and  are  clustered  within  a  few  miles  of  one 
another.    Of  details  of  Early  English  work  the  best  exampks 
are  the  chancel  of  Chetwode,  the  towers  of  Haddenbaoi 
Aylesbury,  and  Monks  Bisborough.     In  the  chancel  and 
wmdows  at  Emberton,  the  spire  at  Olney^  and  ihe  east 
window  and  other  parts  at  Oreat  Horwood  we  find  interest- 
ing instances  of  Decorated  architecture,  while  at  Maids 
Morton  there  is  a  good  Perpendicular  tower,  and  at  Nortt 
Marston  a  rich  chancel  in  the  same  style.    These  are  b«t 
some  of  the  most  noteworthy  examples  of  details  belonging 
to  different  periods,  but  they  emphasise  the  fact  that  thoog^ 
Buckinghamshire  possesses  no  famous  ecclesiastical  building 
it  yet  possesses  a  number  of  Gothic  churches,  hardly  one  i 
which  is  without  some  feature  of  interest  and  value. 

On  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Chiltems  raised  aboTe  the 
low  ground  there  extends  from  EUesborough  to  Monks  Bii- 
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boroagli  a  line  of  cburclies  of  great  antiquitj,  not  large  in 
size,  but  uniform  in  general  arohitectoral  treatment,  the 
main  features  of  whicli  are  of  the  late  Decorated  style  or  of 
the  Transitional  period  before  the  more  riffid  features  of 
Perpendicular  architecture  had  become  established.  They 
form  an  interesting  study,  being  a  link  between  the  high- 
standing  churches  of  the  north  and  those  which  on  the 
Chiltems  are  usually  placed  in  some  secluded  bottom. 
Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  medissral  times  north  and  south  of 
the  Chiltems  than  the  position  of  the  villages  and  churches. 
The  Yale  of  Aylesbury  was  a  tract  often  flooded  in  winter, 
where  yillagers  in  summer  days  could  in  the  low-lying 
meadows  pMture  the  cattle,  whilst  south  of  the  Chiltems 
the  object  of  the  people  was  to  dwell  in  the  valleys  which 
alone  afforded  space  for  agriculture  or  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

The  moment,  however,  that  on  the  summits  of  the 
Chiltems  we  turn  our  faces  towards  the  wooded  valleys 
which  spread  out  fSeui-like  from  this  base  we  find  in  the 
meadows  lying  below  the  beech-covered  slopes  villages  with 
churches  without  distinction,  and  generally  built  eztemally 
of  flint  on  the  site  of  old  churches  of  bad  construction, 
which,  except  in  fragmentary  details,  have  long  disappeared. 
Belies  of  these  more  ancient  buildings  are  constantly  met 
with,  but  they  are  always  isolated  examples — details  of 
a  building,  exemplification  of  the  constant  change  in 
ecclesiastic  architecture. 

Though  an  admirable  detail  here  or  there  cannot  give 
character  to  a  building  such  a  feature  is  always  interesting 
and  often  beautiful.  Thus  in  the  Early  English  doorway  of 
the  small  church  at  Cholesbury  there  is  seen  a  detail  which 
in  its  simple  and  refined  work  is  quite  an  architectural  gem, 
and  shows  how  greatly  modem  ecclesiastical  architecture  is 
behind  that  of  the  medisBval  Gk>thic,  both  in  conception  and 
execution.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  village  church  that  one  must 
look  for  the  surest  sign  of  the  architectural  feeling  of  an 
age,  and  an  examination  of  the  village  churches  of  Bucking- 
hamshire shows  how  great  is  the  gulf  between  the  average 
ecclesiastical  arohitecture  of  the  past  and  the  present.  A 
study  too  of  the  architecture  of  village  churches  will  serve 
as  a  warning  against  the  placing  of  too  much  reliance  on 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  architectural  periods,  since  in  them 
vre  are  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  examples  of 
vrork  which  belong  to  a  siyle  anterior  to  that  in  which  the 
building  was  cons^cted.    It  is  thus  dangerous  to  label  some 
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important  part  of  a  stmctore,  pillars  or  towers,  as  belonging 
definitely  to  a  particular  style,  and  so  to  gire  an  errooeoos 
idea  of  the  date  of  its  erection.  And  here  a  word  mint  be 
said  for  the  admirable  and  conserratiTe  manner  in  which  m 
Buckinghamshire  the  old  churches  haye  been  restored  to 
their  earlier  condition  and  freed  from  the  encumbranoee  of 
the  last  two  centuries. 

In  some  instances,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  fonts,  the 
contrast  between  the  relic  of  a  past  age  and  its  preaent 
surroundings  Is  very  noticeable.     At  Monks  Bisborough  and 
Great  Kimble,  sometimes  in  churches  which  have  been  lo 
much  restored  that  they  are  almost  modern  in  feature,  we 
find  Norman  fonts  of  striking  design  and  boldness  of  exeea- 
tion,  not  inferior  to  the  fine  font  of  the  same  style  st 
Aylesbury.    In  iact  the  old  fonts  constitute,  perhaps,  tbe 
most  memorable  characteristic  both  of  the  Norman  aoi 
earlier  Gothic  style  in  fiuckinghamshire.     For  witii  tk 
exception  of  Stewkley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yale  of 
Aylesbury,  which  is  little  inferior  as  an  example  of  Normui 
architecture  to  the  famous  church  at  Iffley,  near  Oxford, 
and  Olney  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  a  completelj 
Decorated  church,  we  have,  as  we  hare  said,  in  Buckingbam- 
shire  generally  to  be  content  with  remnants  of  architectare 
illustrative,  no  doubt,  of  the  continual  change  in  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  and  with  churches  which  gain  not  a  Uttk 
of  their  interest  from  their  agreeable  surroundings. 
^  And  where  churches  are  not  of  the  first  architectnnl 
importance  additional  archseological  value  attaches  to  their 
brasses  and  monumente.    Among  the  latter  are  in  Backing- 
hamsbire  to  be  seen  many  interesting  examples  of  the  mono- 
mental  art  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  ^ 
best  known  and  finest  of  which  are  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Bussells  at  Chenies.    Once  again  it  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
produce Mr.  Fronde's   excefient  description  of  the  most 
admirable  of  these  memorials. 

'The  material  is  alabaster,  the  pink  veins  in  the  stone  beiflg 
abundant  enough  to  give  a  purple  tint  to  the  whole  conatructiozL  The 
workmanship  is  extremely  elaborate,  and  belongs  to  a  time  when  the 
temper  of  men  was  still  manly  and  stem,  and  when  the  medifffil 
reverence  for  death  was  still  unspoiled  by  insinoerity  and  affectetkB. 
The  hands  are  folded  in  the  old  manner.  The  figures  are  not  r^iie- 
sented  as  sleeping,  but  as  in  a  trancoi  with  the  eyes  wide  open.  Tbi 
faces  are  evidenUy  careful  likenesses ;  the  Earl  has  lost  an  eje  is 
action — the  lid  droops  over  the  socket,  as  in  life.  His  head  resta  ott 
his  corslet ;  his  sword  is  at  his  side.  He  wears  a  light  coronet  and  hii 
mrd  falls  low  on  his  breast     The  features  do  not  denote  a  nuft 
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of  genioBy  bat  a  loyal  and  worthy  aenrant  of  the  State,  oautioiUy 
prudent,  and  thooghtftJ.  The  lady's  &ce  is  more  remarkable,  and  it 
would  seem  from  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  with  it  Uiat  the 
artist  most  have  personally  known  and  admired  her,  while  the  Earl  he 
may  hare  known  only  by  his  portrait  The  forehead  of  the  Lady 
Anne  is  strong  and  broad,  the  nose  large,  the  lips  fall  but  severely  and 
expreadvely  closed.  She  looks  upward  as  she  lies,  with  awe,  but  with 
a  bold  heart,  stem  as  a  Roman  matron.  The  head  is  on  a  cushion, 
but  the  Barl'a  baldric  would  have  formed  as  suitable  a  pillow  for  a 
figure  80  commanding  and  so  powerfrd.' 

Bat  in  the  mediseval  effigies  at  Hnghenden  and  Clifton 
Beynes,  in  the  beantifal  Brudenell  monument  which  has 
been  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new  church  at  Stoke 
Mandeville,  in  the  Lee  monument  at  Aylesbury,  and  the 
realistic  eighteenth- century  monument  to  the  Cheynes  at 
Drayton  B^uchamp  are  yet  again  instances  of  work  which 
admirably  illustrates  the  art  of  the  age  of  those  whom  they 
commemorate,  and  is  the  more  striking  because  they  are 
found  in  small  charches  where  they  are  not  lost  among  a 
number  of  memorials  extending  over  several  centuries.  Who 
in  the  quiet  village  church  of  Bavenstone  would  expect  to 
see  the  elaborate  and  splendid  monument  to  ZiOrd  Chancellor 
Pinch  (1682),  the  form  and  features  of  that  able  and  tactful 
lavTyer  portrayed  in  marble  beneath  a  canopy,  a  monument 
whose  only  blemish  is  the  fanciful  conceit  of  the  drawn-back 
curtains  encircling  the  black  marble  pillars  9  Nowhere,  in- 
deed, is  it  more  agreeable  and  profitable  to  study  ecclesiastical 
architecture  or  art  than  in  the  village  churches  of  England, 
and  we  could  wish  that  more  of  the  clergy  would  keep  their 
churches  open,  so  that  the  passing  student  might  have  less 
trouble  than  he  frequently  experiences  in  obtaining  access 
to  what  are,  after  all,  permanent  historic  memorials. 

Equally  remarkable  are  the  monumental  brasses  which 
are  to  be  found  all  over  Buckinghamshire,  especially  in  the 
southern  part — many  unaflTected  by  time,  and  contrasting 
vividly  with  their  modern  setting,  extending  over  the  entire 
period  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  this  durable  form  of  memorial 
prevailed,  and  which  commenced  and  ended  with  a  singular 
abruptness  in  Buckinghamshire,  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
England.  We  may  be  surprised  to  find  an  art  of  a  somewhat 
elaborate  kind  so  abundant  in  a  poor  secluded  district^  such 
as  was  the  space  of  woodland  and  valley  which  extended 
from  the  Chiltems  to  the  Colne.  But  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  London,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  number  of  artiste  in  brasses,  whose  work 
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18  to  be  found  in  the  oonntiy  from  the  metropolis  to  tbe 
Yale  of  Aylesbury,  and  that  possibly  some  may  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Continent.  The  Bnckinghamshire  branes 
are  usually  small,  and  commemorate  men  of  no  great  socitl 
importance,  but  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  leaye  to 
posterity  the  likenesses  of  their  relatives,  honest  EngliBhmeii 
who  in  their  own  day  in  a  sequestered  vale  of  life  Kept  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,  but  who,  thanks  to  an  art  which 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  perish,  have  by  a  somewhat 
singular  irony  of  (ate   left  to  distant  generatioDB  their 
efl^ies,  when  those  of  men  who  played  a  much  more  striking 
parti  have  long  disappeared.    Thus  though  John  Hampd«i 
is  without  a  memorial  there  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
chancel  of  Hampden  Church  two  well-preserved  sets  of 
brasses — one  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Hampden,  of  whom  the 
first  died  in  1496,  though  the  brass  itself  is  of  later  date- 
and  a  second  to  another  John  Hampden  and  his  first  tnd 
his  second  wives  and  three  little  cluldren*     This  Sir  John 
died  in  1553.    But  though  the  monumental  brasses  redl 
the  names  of  men  and  women  who  would  otherwise  hate 
long  ceased  to  be  remembered  except   in  musty  pariih 
registers  and  old  title-deeds  they  also  remind  us  that  often* 
times  in  the  past  one  veneration  cared  yery  little  for  tbe 
memory  of  that  which  had  gone  before.     The  palimpseit 
brass  is  at  once  a  memorial  to  the  person  who  is  chronologi- 
cally most  lately  portrayed  upon  it,  and  is  on  the  other  hai 
evidence  of  the  small  degree  of  piety  for  the  past  in  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  ordered.    For  whether  a  paUmpseit 
brass  be  one  which  has  had  a  figure  drawn  on  tiie  reveiw 
or  blank  side  (as  at  Denham  Church),  so  that  when  placed  cc 
the  tomb  the  original  effigy  is  hidden,  perhaps,  for  ever,  or 
whether  it  be  one  which,  worse  still,  has  had  the  original 
design  completely  or  partially  destroyed  (as  in  the  bran  to 
Sir  Bichard  Hanson,  1515,  at  Ghalfont  St.  Peter)  by  ^ 
of  the  more  recent  artist^  it  is  in  either  case  a  cmiott 
instance  of  something  approaching  to  impiety  and  want  of 
filial  feeling.    It  is,  no  doubt,  an  example  of  the  aitiffi 
ingenuity,  and  probably  also  of  the  scarcity  of  the  necetfVJ 
metal,  but  it  is  perhaps  most  interesting  as  ahowing  tb 
absence  of  reverence  for  the  monuments  of  the  past  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries.    The  brasses  in  aooontf 
form  a  microcosm  of  the  brasses  of  the  entire  country,  and  i^ 
observation  of  the  Buckinghamshire  brasses  shows  the  cao* 
'>f  the  decline  of  the  art  of  the  brass- worker  in  thistai^ 
her  countries.    Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cet- 
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tory  a  desire  grew  for  a  more  realistic  treatment  of  mona- 
ments.  We  see  it,  if  it  were  necessary  to  give  an  instance,  in 
tiie  oolonring  on  the  fine  tomb  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick, 
in  the  chapel  at  Chenies,  and  in  the  recumbent  figure  of  the 
girl  reclining  on  her  elbow,  as  in  repose,  in  the  Brudenell 
monument  at  Stoke  MandcTille.  This  tendency  scarcely 
requires  to  be  pointed  out,  for  it  is  observable  all  over 
England,  and  gradually  produced  the  often  hideous  exaggera* 
tions  of  Jacobean  monumental  sculpture,  of  which  flagrant 
examples  may  be  seen  in  Amersham  Church.  Now  and  then 
it  is  to  be  found  in  a  brass,  as  in  that  at  Wendover  to 
William  Bradshawe  (1537),  in  which  there  is  an  evident  at- 
tempt at  portraiture,  the  man's  face  being  slightly  to  the  left, 
and  in  which  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  depict  the  features 
after  life,  and  as  in  the  chubby  boy  of  the  John  Drake  brass,  at 
Amersham,  or  the  curious  pictorial  representations  at  Mars- 
worth  and  Tingewick.  A  very  striking  example  of  the  pic- 
torial treatment  of  brasses  is  to  be  noted  in  the  monument 
(1595)  in  Datchet  Church  to  Richard  Hanbery,  citizen  and 
goldsmith  of  London,  and  also  to  his  wife.  The  plate  is 
oblong ;  the  man,  in  a  gown,  kneels  at  an  altar,  opposite  to 
him  his  wife  in  a  large  ruflT;  two  books  lie  open  between 
them.  This  is  a  picture  in  brass  and  emphasises  the  limita- 
tion of  the  metal- worker's  range.  But  the  tendency  was  fatal 
to  the  limited  art  of  the  brass-worker,  which  was  sufficient 
when  men  were  satisfied  with  mere  outlined  figures  without 
distinctive  personal  or  facial  characteristics.  What  has  been 
cEiUed  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  spirit  of  modernity  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
medisevalism,  was  in  &ct  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  as  in 
other  parts  of  England,  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  brasses 
AS  a  form  of  monumentel  art. 

Two  names  among  historic  characters  are  closely  associ- 
tkted  with  Buckinghamshire,  and  stand  out  from  among 
those  of  other  public  men  who  must  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  county.  These  are  Hampden  and  Burke. 
Sampden  was  one  of  a  line  of  Buckinghamshire  squires. 
In  every  wise  he  was  a  Buckinghamshire  man ;  though  bom 
ia  London  his  boyhood  was  passed  largely  at  his  home,  among 
the  Chilterns ;  he  was  educated  first  at  Thame  Grammar 
School,  just  outside  the  borders  of  the  county,  and  then 
he  was  a  student  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  But  every 
journey  that  he  took  to  and  firom  Thame  and  Oxford  he 
passed  through  the  meadows  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  with 
which  he  was  as  well  acquainted  as  with  the  woodlands 
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of  the  ChiKems.  After  lie  married,  in  1619,  Hampden 
settled  down  at  Oreat  Hampden,  representing  the  neigh- 
bouring little  town  of  Weudover  in  the  first  three  EarOa- 
raents  of  Charles  L,  in  the  Short  Parliament  (April  1640), 
and  in  the  Long  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the  members  for 
the  oonntj.  At  Oreat  Kimble  on  a  Jannaiy  m<nnmig  in 
1635  he  made  his  protest  against  ship  monej*,  and  in  respeet 
of  the  20«.  tax  on  his  estate  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Mande- 
Tille  there  ensued  the  &mous  litigation  which  raised  the 
question  of  the  validitj  of  that  impost.  When  the  Cifil 
War  broke  out  Hampden  raised  and  took  command  of  a 
regiment  of  Buckinghamshire  militia,  and  though  he  was 
wounded  at  Chalgrove  Field,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  died  at 
Thame,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Oreat  Hampden.  No 
monument  commemorates  John  Hampden,  but  one  may  still 
read  in  dim  characters  the  inscription  on  the  plain  taUet 
which  he  wrote  in  memory  of  his  wife;  while  in  the  aedo- 
sion  of  the  upland  fields  and  the  thidc  beech  woods  whidi 
surround  his  home  we  are  still  constantly  reminded  of  the 
patriot  squire,  and  at  their  home  among  the  Chiltam  TSSSb 
his  descendants  lived  long  after  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Bebellion  were  in  their  graves. 

With    Buckinghamslure  Burke  had  no    ancestral  con- 
nexion, and  he  became  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Ore- 
gories,  dose  to  Beaconsfield,  by  mere  chance,  but  throogk 
it  he  is  now  inseparably  associated  with  the  oonnij*    ^^ 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1769-1797)  he  obtaiDed 
firom  the  rural  quiet,  the  country  occupations,  into  which 
he  entered  with  singular  zest,  unbounded  satisfiMtion  and 
enjoyment,  by  the  side  of  which,  we  may  be  sure,  any 
pecuniary  emoarrassments  arising  from  his  landed  property 
seemed  trivial.    From  the  pecuniary  point  of  view  tben 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purchase  of  Oregories  bj  Burke 
was  a  mistake.    It  involved  him  not  only  in  financial  diffi- 
culties at  the  commencement  of  his  ownership,  it  vras  wim^ 
a  constant  burden.    The  history  of  the  transacti<m  is  now 
clear,  and  there  is  in  it  nothing  that  was  discreditable  to 
Burke.    The  cost  of  the  estate  was  22,0001.,  and  of  this  anm 
14,000^.  was  left  on  mortgage  and  was  not  paid  off  at  his 
death.    The  remainder  was  paid  in  cash,   2,0001.  b^ng 
Burke's  own  money  and  6,0001.  an  advance  from  the  Marqttk 
of  Bockingham,  a  loan  which  he  cancelled  on  his  death  bed. 
It  is  evident  too   that  the  coat  of  keeping  up  Buiks's 
Buckinghamshire  property  was  largely  defrayed  by  loans 
t)m  the  same  nobleman,  for  when  Lord  Bockingham  died 
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{here  was  no  leas  a  sum  due  to  him  from  his  friend  than 
SO^OOOZ.,  the  notes  of  hand  for  which  were  bv  Lord 
Boddngham's  directions  destroyed.  Without  the  aio^  there* 
fore^  of  the  statesman  who  was  the  leader  of  the  group 
whidi  was  known  as  the  Bockingham  Whigs  it  now  seems 
certain  that  Burke  would  never  have  been  able  to  purchase 
or  to  live  at  the  place  with  which  his  name  is  so  insepar- 
ably connected.  But  if  the  purchase  of  Oregories  was  from 
the  point  of  view  of  monetary  prudence  wrong  it  had 
unuraal  recompenses,  and  Burke's  temperament  was  one 
which  enabled  him  to  forget  troublesome  details  whidi 
would  hare  harassed  a  smaller  mind  in  the  pleasure  which 
he  gathered  every  time  he  walked  through  his  garden  or 
across  his  fields,  and  every  time  that  the  coach  deposited 
at  his  door  some  politician  or  man  of  letters.  From  the 
time  of  its  purchase  till  Burke's  death  Qregories  was  the 
memorable  resort  of  statesmen,  politicians,  and  men  of 
letters.  At  Gxegories  Johnson  and  the  Thrales  stayed  at 
the  end  of  September  1774,  when  returning  from  their  Welsh 
tour,  a  visit  which  was  only  concluded»  says  Mrs.  Fiozzi^ 
'  when  the  general  election  broke  up  the  delightful  society; 
'  in  which  we  had  spent  some  time  at  Beaconsfield.' 

Though  Hampden  and  Burke  aie  pre-eminent  among^ 
those  who  are  connected  with  Buckinghamshire  there  are 
other  statesmen  who  belonged  essenttaUv  to  the  county 
— the  third  Duke  of  Portland,  his  neighbour  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Duke  of  Portland  is 
not  a  man.  either  by  talent  or  character  specially  interest- 
ing to  posterity,  though  he  had  more  ability  than  some- 
of  his  contemporaries  admitted.  It  was  rather  to  good 
temper  and  judicious  common  sense  added  to  high  rank  tfa^t 
he  owed  his  position  as  head  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  of 
1783,  and  though  in  his  life  there  was  a  constant  connexion 
between  Bulstrode  and  Westminster  and  the  Duke  passed 
much  of  his  time  on  his  Buckinghamshire  estate,  we  associate 
the  place  rather  with  the  last  years  of  his  more  fomons  prede- 
cessor than  with  his  long  political  life.  On  the  other  hand 
Lord  Grenville,  who  purchased  Dropmore  in  1792,  is  not 
only  a  considerable  historical  figure  but  he  impressed  his 
individuality  on  the  place.  Grenville,  who  had  been  a 
member  for  Bucks  from  1784  till  he  was  created  a  peer  in 
1790,  became  Foreign  Secretary  in  Pitt's  first  administration 
in  1 791,  and  from  tiie  following  year  throughout  a  life  of 
much  political  activity  he  never  for  a  moment  relinquished 
his  Dropmore  sympathies.    When  he  purchased  the  pro- 
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perty  it  was  a  piece  of  waste  land ;  it  is  to-day  one  of  the 
places  in  England  best  clothed  with  coniferoos  trees  and 
flowering  shrabs.     The  wilderness  has  been  transformed 
solely  through  Lord  Grenyille's  years  of  care.    His  restiess 
and  ambitious  brother,  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  would 
break  oflT  in  the  middle  of  a  political  letter  tellmg  him  how 
he  was  forwarding  him  many  thousands  of  young  trees ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  Grenville  would  write  interested 
letters  to  Lord  Grey  on  his  plantations.    Pitt  and  most 
politicians  of  importance  in  GrenviUe's  time  were  on  occa- 
sions visitors  at  Dropmore,  which  must  continue  to  recall 
the  memory  of  a  statesman  whose  propinquity  to  his  great 
cousin  has  somewhat  dwarfed  him  in  history,  but  who  was 
typical  of  the  most  cultivated  and  polished  of  the  aristocraoj 
of  his  age. 

The  elder  Disraeli  is  often  claimed  as  a  Buckingham* 
shire  celebrity,  but  he  was  an  old  man  when,  in  1829, 
after  a  life  of  literary  labour  and  social  intercourse  at 
Bloomsbuiy,  he  went  to  live  in  the  charming  seclusion  of 
the  Manor  House  at  Bradenham,  which  was  his  home  till 
his  death  in  1848,  and  it  is  as  the  beginning  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli's  connexion  with  Buckinghamshire  that  Bradenham 
with  its  picturesque  surroundings  is  most  interesting.    Poli- 
tically, and  one  may  say  personally,  Disraeli  was  throughoat 
his  life  intimately  associated  with  the  county.     It  was  the 
place  of  the  earli^  struggles  in  his  career,  hi  1882  he  stood 
twice  unsuccessfully  for  the  borough  of  High  Wycombe,  bat 
in  1837  he  succeeded  in  entering  Parliament  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Maidstone.    At  last,  when  his  Parliamentarj 
position  WBS  assured,  he  again  turned  his  eyes  to  his  home 
county,  and  in  1847,  two  years  before  he  succeeded  Lord 
George  Bentinck  as  the  leader  of  the  country  party,  was 
elect^  one  of  the  members  for  Buckinghamshire.    The  con- 
stituency, altogether  agricultural,  Tory,  and  old-fashioned, 
Disraeli — the  last  man  in  the  world,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, to  be  acceptable  to  this  electorate — ^represented  for 
eight-and-twenty  years,  tiU  his  accession  to  the  peerage  in 
1875,  and  during  that  time  many  of  his  most  striking  sp^ches 
were  addressed  to  Buckinghamshire  audiences  at  Aylesbury 
or  Slough.    It  was  in  the  quiet  church  of  Hughenden  that, 
by  his  own  desire,  Disraeli  was  buried,  and  not  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where,  however  much  opinions  may  differ 
of  a  statesman  whose,  teaching  certainly  appears  at  present 
to  be  a  stronger  influence  on  his  countrymen  than  that  of  any 

is  contemporaries,  he  was  entitled  to  a  monument  and  a 
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tomb.  In  1839  he  married  the  widow  of  his  late  oolleagoe^ 
Mrs*  Windham  Lewis,  and  by  means  c^  her  fortmie,  it  has 
been  said,  he  was  able  to  purchase  Hnghenden.*  Disraeli  had 
none  of  what  are  called  the  country  gentleman's  tastes ;  he 
cared  nothing  for  sport,  nor  for  the  practical  details  of  rural 
life.  But  he  had  that  fine  sense  which  finds  an  enjoyment, 
partly  sensuous  and  partly  intellectual,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  in  its  colour  and  its  stillness,  in  its  variety  and  its 
spaciousness,  in  its  old  buildings  and  its  historic  associations. 
AU  these  characteristics  were  to  be  found  within  a  few 
miles  of  Disraeli's  home ;  from  Burke  to  Hampden,  from 
Hampden  to  Wycliffe,  and  from  Wycli£fe  to  the  British 
chiefs,  the  county  evidenced  the  formation  of  the  English 
people,  while  in  the  secluded  valleys  and  among  the  immense 
beech  woods,  and  on  the  steep  escarpments  of  the  Chiltems 
which  boldly  face  the  expanse  of  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury  one 
met  with  an  endless  and  delightful  series  of  landsciEtpes. 
Thus  from  1839  imtil  the  date  of  his  death,  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  Buckinghamshire  occupied  the 
same  kind  of  place  in  Disraeli's  Ufe  as  it  did  in  that  of 
Burke,  and  Hughenden  was  to  him  the  same  i*e8tful  country 
home  that  Gregories  was  to  the  statesman  to  whom  he  is  so 
remarkable  a  contrast. 

Unquestionably  for  many,  especially  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  a  singular  and  unique  interest  attaches  to 
that  part  of  southern  Buckinghamshire  which  may  be  called 
Penn's  country,  and  which  has  for  its  centre  the  secluded 
burial  ground  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Jordans  and  the 
village  of  Penn.  At  Jordans,  under  the  shade  of  the  fragrant 
limes,  Penn  is  buried,  and  his  first  and  second  wife  and  six 
of  his  children  lie  there.  He  courted  Gulielma  Springett 
at  the  Grange,  two  miles  away,  on  the  slope  above  Ghalfont 
St.  Peter,  and,  after  the  Penningtons  were  deprived  of  their 
property,  at  Uieir  home  at  Amersham.  In  1672  he  was 
married  to  her  at  Gharleywood,  on  the  borders  of  Hertford* 

*  The  statements  of  Disraeli's  biographers  as  to  the  purohase  of 
Hughenden  are  different.  The  above  statement  is  based  on  the 
*Dicti(»iaiy  of  I^ational  Biographv.'  Mr.  Froude,  however,  says 
Hughenden  was  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  Disraeli's  Other's 
estate  after  his  deatib.  Sheahan  (*  History  of  BuckiDghamshire')  says 
Hughenden  was  purchased  in  1846  by  Iraac  DismelL  The  statement 
in  the  '  IMctionary  of  National  Biography '  that  it  was  purchased  from 
&e  executors  of  the  Toung  family  seems  to  be  incorrect,  for  the  last 
owner  of  the  property  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  J.  Norris,  who  died 
in  1845. 
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Bat^  descending  a  litQe  by  the  London  road,  ftom  a  torn  in 
it  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  white  tower  of  Beaconifield 
Chnrch,  somewhat  beyond  the  site,  indistinguishable  among 
the  frequent  trees,  of  Borke's  historic  home.    Soatiiimdi 
a    gradual  slope,  still  darkened  by  tiie  summer  fdisge, 
descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  whose  reaches  by 
Quarry  Woods  and  Marlow  are  lost  in  the  shimmering  ran- 
shine.    The  church,  with  its  lack  of  architectural  qoaJitieB, 
gives,  by  its  very  poverty,  a  character  to  the  village,   ft 
recalls  the  aspect  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  of  a  poor 
hamlet  among  the  Chiltem  HU1&,  the  home  of  woodcntteiSk 
whilst  down  in  the  rich  Thames  valley  could  be  seen  the 
smoke  of  flourishing  communities  at  Windsor  and  Eton. 
To-day  Penn  is  interesting,  quiet,  and  secluded,  yet  withm 
a  day's  drive  of  London,  impressive  with  its  wide  overtook 
of  the  surrounding  country.    Some  places  not  wanting  ii 
historical  association  create  disappointment  the  moment 
they  are  seen.    Penn  strikes  the  historic  sense  at  onee ;  one 
would  picture  it  as  the  original  home  of  the  Penns,  tboogb 
as  to  this  we  must  be  guided  rather  by  probabilities  than  bj 
direct  evidence.    There  were  Penns  of  Penn  as  long  ago  u 
the  thirteenth  century,  for  in  1273  William  de  London  wti 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Penn  by  Hugh  de  Penn.   Not> 
however,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  irere 
the  actual  manorial  rights  transferred  to  the  Penns  bj  the 
Berkeleys.      This  famous  family  never  appreciated  their 
littie  Buckinghamshire  property,  and  sold  it  in  1485  to 
Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  but  it  was  regained  \yj 
Maurice,  Lord  of  Berkeley,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in 
1492,  and  is  reputed  to  have  recovered  over  fifty-six  alienated 
manors.    The  connexion,  however,  of  the  Berkeleys  witk 
the  manor  of  Penn  is  important,  since  it  supplies  the  link 
between    the    Gloucestershire    and    the    Buckinghamshire 
Penns.     For  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  surmise  that  some 
one  of  the  Penns  of  Penn,  animat^  in  an  earlier  and  mm 
limited  age  by  the  same  adventurous  spirit  that  carried  hii 
famous  descendant  beyond  the  Atlantic,  should  journey  to 
the  West  Country  to  join  his  feudal  superior,  who  had  hii 
castle  by  the  Severn  Sea,  beai*ing  with  lum  the  coat  of  anni 
of  the   Buckinghamshire  family.    But  it  is  sufiicient  to 
indicate  the  connexion,  to  raise  reasonable  probabilitiei, 
remembering  that  the  personal  name  clearly  takes  its  origin 
from  the  place — a  village  on  a  headland  of  the  Chiltem 
Hillfl — and  that  there  is  actual  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
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an  ancient  Buckinghamsbire  family,  whilst  in  the  west  all 
traces  of  the  Penns  cease  with  the  yeoman  of  Minety/ 

The  first  of  the  Penns  to  be  laid  in  Penn  chnrch  were 
John  Penn,  who  died  in  1597,  and  Ursula,  his  wife.  Time 
has  somewhat  injured  their  monument,  yet  still  at  your 
feet  is  a  pleasant-featured  man,  of  middle  age,  with  pointed 
heard  and  ruff,  and  in  plate  armour,  the  figure  now  broken 
off  at  the  waist.  Opposite  to  him  was  the  full-length  figure 
,  of  his  wife,  but  the  brass  has  gone  from  below  the  breast. 
The  fSEkce  is  that  of  a  cheerful  woman,  still  young.  Beneath 
the  place  to  which  their  feet  extended  is  one  of  those  quaint 
but  not  uncommon  groups — four  children  following  their 
father  and  mother — whose  virtues  and  ages  are  set  out 
in  still  existing  letters.  This  somewhat  elaborate  but 
pleasing  memorial — for  in  these  medissval  brasses  there  is  a 
simplicity  and  a  permanence  which  are  the  essential  merits 
of  a  monument — ^is  completed  by  four  Latin  lines — 

*  Homm  terreno  claaduntur  membra  sepulchro, 
Sed  capiunt  animaB  sjdera  aola  pias ; 
Qqos  Amor  unirit,  mortis  separare  potestaa 
Non  raloit,  jonctos  cernimua  hoc  tumulo.* 

The  latest  of  the  monuments  of  the  Penns  is  that  to 
Boger,  lord  of  the  manor,  the  last  of  the  Penns  of  Penn, 
who  died  unmarried  in  1732.  Thus  his  sister  the  wife  of 
Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon  became  his  heir,  and  so  the  estate 
passed  to  another  family,  the  two  branches  of  which  are 
to-day  represented  by  Earl  Howe  and  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston — the  Viceroy  of  Lidia. 

There  is  yet  one  other  monument  which  should  not  be 
passed  over,  that  to  the  infant  grandchild  of  William  Penn 
the  son  of  Thomas  Penn,  who  was  buried  here  in  1753. 
This  simple  stone  is  a  link  between  Penn  and  Jordans, 
between  the  Buckinghamshire  and  the  Gloucestershire 
Penns,  between  two  families  who  in  thought  and  in  life 
were  so  opposed.  William  Penn  was  bom  in  1644,  and 
thus  he  and  his  children  were  contemporaneous  with  these 
Penns  of  Penn  of  whom  the  monuments  still  exist,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  least  intercourse  between  the 
two  families.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising,  since  apart  from 
absence  of  actual  relationship  the  one  family  was  that  of  a 

*  Aubrey  states  (pp.  7  and  8)  '  that  tbe  Penns  bad  been  stewards  or 
relators  to  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Malmesbury/  and  *  the  Penns  have  been 
here  a  long  time,  but  I  think  but  yeomen.'  He  gives  no  authority  for 
the  first  statement. 


foliftMl  MOTOMirts  of  ike  ttgc^ 
r  wkflii  the  kaidoC  tke  other  was 
of  tke  wifcit  aai  moafc  vuied  activiftiei.    No 
amid  ke  aum  saikad  tiiaa  tlMii  IwAwwa  tlieae 
gmHemtem,  iwdBmg  im  tkair  Minnr  hooM  ib  the 
little  vahge  uueg  the  BarHighiewhiie  woodlmDda,  and 
the  §am  gcpfiif "w  ofFeu^Oe  edaiEd,the  fiNuder  of 

hie  JMfwIiitn  deBoendeMtBy  wiUi  their 
eoeBt^olitaa  ezieteoee.  ABdyeione 
IB  aenneer^s  afterBom  eeeiJ^maader  thioogh  theleafj 
with  hig^  hedgerowa,  xich  in  roeee  and  the  trailiag 
mM  ckieitiijor  hj  footpaihe  throat  Oe  fieUe  mad  beecA 
wooda,  fioei  the  eedoded  burial  groood  of  the  Frienda  at 
Jovdaaa  to  the  Tillage  of  Pcbb,  firoot  the  leat  reatiBg-^aee 
of  sea  «ho  are  worid-famoM  to  thai  of  a  raee  of  Sa^jliA 
geBtrf  typical  of  attny  of  their  daaa  who  li?ed  ia  Kit^aai 
IB  the  aixtaenth  and  aeienteoiith  oeBtoriea,  mem  be^veen 
&e  great  BoUea  and  the  yeomen,  taking  no  part  in  pnblie 
affaiis  and  aeldom  abaent  finom  their  qoiet  hoiBea. 

'  Along  the  eool  sequestered  Tile  of  fife 

Tbej  k^  the  noiielcai  tenor  of  thdr  way.' 

At  Bonn  too  a  pathetic,  little  known  incident  in  the 
doeing  yean  of  Boike  and  of  the  ei^teenth  eentnry  haa  its 
setting.  Bmke,  who  syi^^pathiBed  deeply  with  the  IVench 
^mfr^t,  aasiated  them  by  OTory  means  in  his  power;  his 
hone  was  alwaya  open  to  them  and  many  of  the  most 
iHaatrioas  exiles  were  his  gnests.  Loma  AYIXL  himself 
and  others  of  the  Soy^  Funily  came  to  Beaoonsfield — ^not 
three  miles  from  Penn — to  thank  Bnrke  for  what  he  had 
done  fcr  than.  It  is,  howeTer,  in  his  efforts  to  help  a  pitifnl 
remnant  from  a  fineign  land  that  Bnrke  and  Penn  are 
associated.  In  the  spring  of  1796  a  school  was  by  his 
exertions  opened  at  Penn  fOT  the  sons  or  near  relatives  of 
Proich  gentlemen  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war,  in  a 
hoose  which  nntil  a  short  time  before  had  belonged  to 
General  HaTiland,  whose  monnment  may  still  be  seen  in 
tiie  chnreh.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  the  pleasant  mral 
solitode,  in  which  we  hare  no  difBlcnlty  in  picturing  the 
Penns  riding  throogh  the  flinty  lanes  to  Aroersham  or 
Wycombe,  inTsded  by  these  children  of  another  race, 
speaking  broken  English,  running  to  welcome  Borke,  who^ 
with  the  same  sane  and  wide-minded  beneTolence  which 
actuated  him  when  he  befriended  Crabbe,  had  rescued  them 
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item  poTertj  and  distress.  Tbej  and  their  teachers  looked 
on  him  aflfectionatelj  as  their  second  father;-  he  was  a 
friend  and  a  generons  parent,  impoverishing  his  own  table 
to  Inring  delicacies  to  his  prot^^.  The  roomy  house  held 
sixty  blue-coated  boys ;  an  inscription  on  their  caps  toU  of 
their  politics.  *  Yive  le  roi ! '  was  impressed  on  a  red,  tf  a  father 
had  fiiUen  in  battle,  on  a  black  gronnd  if  the  relatiye  was 
nore  distant.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  find  the  fnnds  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  charity,  for  Borke's  own  means  wei^e 
straitoied,  and  he  complained  to  Mrs.  Crewe  of  the  difficulties 
he  enconntered. 

'  Wbat/  Wrote  this  viracioua  persoo, '  with  all  these  dukes,  mar- 
qnises,  Cabinet  ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  and  secretaries  of  war, 
cast-off  lord'lientenants  of  Ireland  and  their  secretaries,  cannot  this 
miserable  little  afEiiir  of  fifty  pounds  a  month  be  done  between  them; 
with  the  aid,  too,  of  all  the  lady  marchionesses  and  lady  knights  of  the 
shire?'* 

In  this  charming  and  beautifol  woman,  whom  Charles 
Fox  said  he  preferred  to  every  other,  Burke  al?rays  found  a 
fiaithfiil  ally ;  at  last,  when  his  patience  had  nearly  come  to 
an  end,  a  few  lines  from  Pitt  placed  the  expense  of  the 
charity  on  the  Treasury.  This  was  but  a  year  before  Burke's 
death ;  he  made,  howeyer,  every  provision  he  could  for  the 
French  orphans,  adding  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he 
commend^  them  to  tiie  care  of  Pitt  and  other  political 
friMDids.  What  was  the  end  of  it — ^this  flourishing  school, 
the  pupils  of  which  in  the  carelessness  of  childhood,  forget- 
ful of  the  tragedy  of  which  they  were  the  victims,  and  little 
mindful  of  the  friture — ^marched  so  proudly  and  joyously  in 
military  array  through  the  back  hedgerows  and  on  the 
woodland  paths  around  the  pretty  hill-top  of  Penn^  we  know 
not.  Burke's  personal  interest  gone,  there  was  little  to 
support  public  interest  in  this  institution ;  the  work  under* 
taxen  by  the  kindly  statesman  would  droop,  and  the  home- 
less waift  whom  he  had  helped  and  tended  would  be  thrown 
again  upon  the  world. 

All  signs  of  the  house  have  now  disappeared,  but  still  at 
the  end  of  the  village,  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  children 
will  point  out  the  French  School  Meadow,  which  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  of  the  people  of  the  place  a  vague  tradition 
connects  with  some  bye-gone  and  long  forgotten  seminary. 
Yet  this  episode  in  the  life  of  Burke,  at  once  singular  and 
touching,  adds  to  the  interest  of  Penn,  for  this  English 

*  Gorrei^ndence,  iv.  884. 
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hamlet  on  its  remote  hill-top  is  associated  alike  with  Pemi 
and  with  Burke,  with  the  beginnings  of  the  United  States 
and  with  the  end  of  the  rSgime  in  France. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  review  of  the  county  of  Backing- 
ham,  in  which  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  present,  mr 
the  most  part,  the  essential  features,  whether  natural  or 
historical,  of  the  countjr,  a  page  or  two  must  be  given  to  the 
connexion  between  it  and  some  men  of  letters,  CSompika 
of  guide  books  are,  we  think,  frequently  mistaken  in  bringing 
into  their  description  of  this  place  or  that  some  isolated  faet 
in  the  life  of  a  celebrated  man  which  has  momeniarilj 
united  his  name  with  a  particular  locality.  Close  asaociation 
either  in  point  of  time  or  in  literary  results  is  <he  tne 
union  between  an  author  and  a  couniy,  or  it  may  be  i 
village.  Begarding  Buckinghamshire  and  men  of  letten 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  find  it  to  be  identified  with  as 
illustrious  group  of  poets,  difiering  widely,  but  each  repre- 
sentative of  his  age  and  his  art.  The  first  and  greatest  of 
these  is  Milton,  who  lived  at  Horton  at  the  beginning  tsi 
at  Chalfont  St.  Giles  at  the  end  of  his  life.  To  Horton  be 
came  when  he  left  Cambridge  in  1632,  and  here  he  imUt 
for  the  next  five  years — a  period  during  which  '  ItjddMM,* 
*  II  Penseroso,*  *  L' Allegro,'  and  *  Comus '  were  wriUeOi 
The  house  where  Milton  lived  no  longer  exists,  and  ooe 
regards  the  general  locality  rather  than  the  place  itMK 
But  after  we  have  seen  Horton,  with  its  low-lying  flowsiy 
meadows,  its  streams  and  runnels,  we  perceive  how  parts  df 
'  L' Allegro '  and  '  Lycidas  *  were  suggested  to  Milton.  Eat 
are  still 

<  The  tuAed  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  mofik-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head.' 

Here,  too,  in  summer-time  we  see 

'  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.' 

At  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  which  he  must  often  have  viatad 
in  his  youth,  he  wrote  in  1665  ^Paradise  Lost.' 

Milton  is  succeeded  at  no  great  distance  by  the  ecmr^ 
Waller,  whose  home  was  close  to  Beaconsfield,  and  he  tgaa 
is  followed  by  Gray,  with  whose  personality  Stoke  I^gi 
and  Bnmham  are  inseparably  united.  In  the  north  ainoeg 
the  meadows  and  poplars  of  Olney  we  presently  meet  wiA 
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Cowp^,  whose  genius  was  so  suited  to  his  snrroimdiDgs ; 
and  lastly  at  Billow,  amidst  the  charming  sceneir  of  the 
Thames,  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  a  qoiet  space  in  Shelley's 
tumnlttioas  career — the  days  of  his  summer  task  of  1817* 
Of  these  poets  Gray  and  Cowper  are  nndoabtedly  the  most 
local,  not  in  a  narrow  or  popular  sense,  but  because  their 
delicate  and  sensitive  natures  were  deeply  and  inevitably 
appealed  to  by  their  surroundings,  by  the  character  of  the 
lo(^ty,  and  uj  the  people  among  whom  they  lived.    Gray 
would  never  have  written  his  *  Elegy '  if  he  had  not  been 
inflaenced  by  the  associations  of  Stoke  Church — ^by  its  ivy- 
mantled  tower,  its  ancient  elms,  and  its  pensive  beauty. 
The  reflexions  of  many  musing  walks  along  the  hill-sides 
which  overlodc  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and  over  the  heath- 
covered  commons  of  Stoke  and  Eamham  are  collected  in 
the  '  Ode  on  the  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,'  which 
unites  Eton  and  the  woodland  lanes  of  Buckinghamshire 
with  Gray,  and  of  which  we  are  reminded  at  any  open  spot 
in  the  line  of  hills  which  are  formed  by  the  last  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Chiltems,  from  which  Eton,  with  its  Chapd 
and  its  elm-shaded  playing-fields,  can  be  discerned,  however 
indistinctly. 

There  was  not  a  natural  feature  around  Olney,  not  a 
person  whom  he  met  day  after  day,  who  did  not  insensibly 
nfloence  the  mind  of  Cowper,  and  in  his  poetry  he  pictures 
vitb  astonishing  fidelity  the  scenery  and  the  life  of  Olney 
knd  of  Weston  Underwood ;  yet  the  considerable  volume  of 
LIS  verse,  the  applicability  of  his  descriptions  to  many  parts 
•f  Slngland — for  the  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  is 
omewhat  that  of  all  meadow-valleys — has  made  him  appear 
3SS  local  than  Gray.  But  especially  in ^ The  Task'  we 
onatantly  encountor  lines  which  in  vivid  and  accurate 
escriptions  are  incomparable. 

*  The  cattle  mourn  in  comers  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.     There  thev  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not,  like  hongVing  man, 
Fretfhl  if  misapplied,  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  me  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  load, 
Deep-plonging,  and  again  deep-plunging  oft. 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass : 
Smooth  as  a  waU  the  upright  remnant  stands, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away.* 
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emerge  again  a  oentarjr  later  under  other  forms  and  under 
changed  conditions. 

It  has  been  said  bj  Boskin,  speaking  of  history,  that 
*  the  things  that  ackiallj  happened  are  of  small  conse- 
<  qnence — the  thoughts  that  are  developed  are  of  infinite 
^  consequence.'  It  is  through  literature  in  its  manifdd 
manifeatations,  and  through  art  in  its  yaried  forms^  that 
the  thoughts  of  a  people  find  their  expression,  and  are 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  ages ;  and  each  age  has  its 
distinctive  spirit,  its  own  outlook  on  tiie  world. 

Through  the  study  of  early  art  in  the  Netherlands  we 
acquire  an  insight  into  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  By  comparing  it  with  Italian  art  of  the  same 
period  we  learn  something  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  nations  and  the  two  races.  Italian  art  we  feel  to 
belong  to  an  impressionable  people  of  lively  imaginatioii, 
easily  stirred  by  varying  impulses  and  influences  from  witii- 
out  and  fix>m  within.  Their  conceptions  are  dramatk; 
their  sense  of  beauty,  especially  in  the  human  form,  intense; 
their  execution  facile.  Flemish  art  moves  in  more  resbrided 
lines — it  is  the  art  of  a  quiet  and  home-loving  people ;  thar 
conception,  even  of  religious  subjects,  is  domestic ;  they  look 
upon  life  simply  yet  earnestly,  and  give  to  their  art  ainoere 
devotion  and  patient  labour.  Classical  and  allegorical  subjects 
are  almost  unknown  to  them,  historical  scenes  are  rare,  the 
nude  is  seldom  seen  or  studied,  their  type  of  womanhood  tf 
not  beautiful^  their  pictures  are  mostly  on  a  small  scale. 
But  within  tiieir  limitations  the  standard  of  excellenoe  ii 
very  high,  their  sense  of  purity  and  harmony  of  colour  is 
unerring,  their  sldll  in  the  treatment  of  accessories,  brocaded 
draperies,  armour,  jewellery,  &c  is  consummate,  the  delicate 
beauty  of  their  landscape  has  never  been  surpassed,  tiieir 
perfection  of  execution  and  of  '  technique '  is  unrivalled, 
their  interpretation  of  thought  and  character  in  portraiture, 
their  reverence  and  devotional  feeling  in  sacred  subjects,  hate 
never  been  excelled.  Their  ideal  was  truth  and  sincentj 
rather  than  beauty.  But  in  their  pursuit  of  the  truth  o£ 
nature  the  beauty  of  nature  followed  in  its  wake. 

The  school  of  the  Netherlands  possesses  all  the  attributes 
of  a  national  school  reflecting  the  character  of  the  pec^ 
and  of  the  country.  Art,  in  whatever  form  it  expresses 
itself,  must,  if  it  be  a  true  and  living  art,  develope  froa 
within  rather  than  from  without — it  must,  above  all,  strive 
forward,  not  look  backward.  An  art  that  lives  upon  imita- 
tion of  works  of  the  past  can  possess  neither  the  seeds  of 
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yitalitj,  nor  the  capacity  of  progress.  What  has  once  been 
done  well,  even  the  highest  imitative  skill  can  never  do 
again.  The  great  pioneers  in  art  saw  things,  as  it  were,  face 
to  face ;  their  followers  are  apt  to  look,  not  through  their  own 
eyes,  bat  through  the  eyes  of  their  predecessors,  the  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  of  first  impressions  is  lost ;  detail  and 
execution  may  be  perfected,  but  the  soul  has  departed,  and 
their  work  becomes  frigid  and  lifeless. 

A  modem  French  writer  (P.  Bourget)  has  thrown  out  the 
suggestion  that  in  super-refined  and  complex  civilisations, 
such  as  that  of  the  present  day,  creative  power  waxes  feeble, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  criticism. 
A  scientific  age  devotes  its  labours  to  obserring  and  record* 
ing  facts,  a  study  which  tends  to  repress  imagination,  and 
certainly  the  drift  of  modem  teaching  and  training  seems 
to  move  in  this  direction.  But  the  creative  and  imaginative 
faculty  in  man  cannot  be  stifled.  The  instinct  to  reproduce- 
in  some  tangible  form  that  which  the  eye  beholds  and  the< 
mind  perceives,  to  give  outward  and  visible  expression  to 
thought,  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  as  the  earth 
yields  up  her  buried  secrets  to  modem  researdi  we  find 
traces  of  this  instinct  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation 
in  every  race. 

In  past  epochs  of  the  world's  history  various  ideals  have 
successively  arisen.  Poets,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
musicians  have  worked  out  national  ide^s,  have  left  the 
impress  of  their  work  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  have- 
achieved  immortality. 

The  question  arises  to  the  mind.  Are  these  ideals  of  the 
past  exhausted  and  incapable  of  reproduction?    Has  art 
Bved  its  life,  and  is  it  passing  away,  leaving  the  world  bare 
and  desolate  9    Or  will  the  changing  world,  as  it  closes  one- 
period,  and  opens  out  another,  give  birth  to  fresh  ideals  as 
jet  xmthought  of  9    But  whatever  the  xmknown  future  may 
nave  in  store,  the  already  stated  truth  will  hold  good,  that 
tme  and  living  art  can  never  be  an  art  of  servile  imitation. 
The  old  Flemings  instinctively  felt  the  truth  of  this ;  they 
Tisited  Italy,  and   profited  by  intercourse  with  the  great 
artists    of  the    Renaissance,  but   they  returned    to    the 
I^orihem  land  of    their    birth,  remaining  tme   to  their 
national  inspiration  and  their  national  character,  looking 
on  nature  through  Flemish  eyes,  and  interpreting  her  accord- 
ing  to  Flemish  Ideals. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  to  its 
sonrces.    Unlike  Italian  art,  the  progress  of  which  we  can 
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noTioes,  appertained  the  cultivation  of  art  and  literature. 
This  large  community  was  presided  over  bj  a  long  series 
of  abbo^  whose  despotic  sway  controlled  and  regulated  the 
Tsried  interests  and  pursuits  of  those  who  might  be  called 
subjects.  The  influence  of  the  abbots  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Dunes  spread  far  beyond  their  own  domain.  They  played  a 
latge  part  in  the  wider  field  of  politics  and  gOTemment, 
and  so  great  was  their  power  that  during  the  frequent 
absences  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  on  distant  campaigns 
the  gOTOmment  of  the  proyince  was  entrusted  to  their  hands. 
Within  the  enceinte  of  the  abbey  walls,  by  the  labour 
of  pious  hands  arose  gradually  a  stately  church  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady^  which  became,  as  centuries  rolled  on,  a  treasure 
house  of  art ;  altar-pictures,  sculptures,  tapestries  and  stained 
glass,  the  life-work  of  generations  of  monks,  adorned  the 
sacred  shrine;  while  the  library  contained  precious  illo- 
minated  missals,  and  a  priceless  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  brought  over  by  Crusaders  connected  with  the 
abbey.  This  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  one  of  the 
disturbances  that  swept  over  the  Netherlands  during  the 
middle  ages.  But  many  of  the  missals  were  preserved,  and 
a  selection  of  them  formed  the  choicest  treasure  of  the 
collection  brought  together  last  summer  in  the  old  Hotd 
Groothause  at  Bruges;  while  among  the  pictures  in  tiie 
exhibition  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  was 
a  miniature  diptych,  one  panel  of  which  represents  Chr^tieB 
de  Hondt,  thirtieth  Abbot  of  Notre  Dame  des  Danes, 
whose  reign  coincided  with  the  culminating  period  of 
Flemish  art.  The  prelate,  in  the  white  robe  of  a  CistercisB, 
is  kneeling  in  his  chamber,  amid  objects  of  domestic  use  and 
of  art.  On  the  other  panel  is  depicted  the  vision  vondisafed 
to  his  adoring  gaze ;  Our  Lady,  a  majestic  figure  of  super- 
human stature,  crowned,  robed  in  royal  red,  and  bearing 
in  her  arms  the  Divine  Child,  passes  down  the  vast,  many 
vistaed  nave  of  his  own  church.  This  panel  (a  repUca  oi 
which  is  at  Berlin),  is  by  some  attributed  to  Hubert  van 
Eyck.  Armorial  bearings  in  the  portrait  panel  enable  the 
identification  of  Chretien  de  Hondt,  and  also  of  portraits 
of  two  other  and  later  abbots,  Bobert  Le  Clercq  of  Arras, 
thirty-second  abbot,  and  Bobert  Holman,  thirty-sixth  abbot, 
whose  small  portrait  robed  in  richest  vestments  and  kned- 
ing  in  adoration  before  a  visionary  figure  of  Christ  as  the 
*  Salvator  Mundi,'  is  ascribed  to  a  painter  of  Bruges,  Gilks 
Claeis,  one  of  a  family  of  artists  who  in  the  late  sixteenth 
century  still  carried  on  the  old  traditions.     Of  the  abbey 
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itself  no  traces  now  remain,  bat  its  name  and  some  of  its 
art  treasures  have  been  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  Seminary 
for  Priests  at  Bruges.  By  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  old  order  had  already  changed  and  at  that 
period  the  abbots  of  the  great  abbeys  were  no  longer  undis- 
puted rulers  in  the  land.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
a  rival  power  had  beg^un  to  arise — ^the  towns  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  protection  of  the  abbeys  showed  signs 
of  emancipation  and  independence.  Feudalism  was  ou  the 
wane — ^the  burgomaster  became  gradually  a  more  formid- 
able power  tluuQ  the  baron  or  the  abbot— the  character  of 
the  people,  their  qualities  of  enterprise  and  steadfastness, 
began  to  assert  themselves ;  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
led  to  manufactures  at  home ;  and  for  safety  and  protection 
sake  these  were  carried  on  by  associations  of  fellow- workers, 
which  rapidly  developed  into  the  ^  Guilds,'  which  became  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  commercial,  social,  and  artistic  life 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  spirit  of  association  seems  indeed 
to  be  engrained  in  the  Saxon  race;  indications  of  this 
system  of  co-operation,  or  guilds,  can  be  discerned  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  when  the  rising  power  of  the 
armed  guilds,  consisting  chiefly  of  armed  serfs,  became  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  that  monarch  and  defied  his  efforts  to 
suppress  them.  Their  political  importance  grew,  and  they 
giaduaUy  developed  into  the  more  peaceful,  but  no  less 
powerful,  mercantile  guilds  already  alluded  to. 

These  guilds  soon  monopolised  both  commerce  and  art. 
Every  branch  of  trade  had  its  guild,  and  craftsmen  and 
artists  alike,  discovering  that  the  protection  of  a  monastery 
was  no  longer  essential  to  safety,  removed  to  towns,  and, 
finding  the  position  of  an  independent  worker  neither 
advantageous  nor  tenable,  joined  existing  guilds.  Thus 
sculptors  united  themselves  to  guilds  of  masons  and  car- 
pentors,  and  painters  to  those  of  glaziers  and  workers  in 
leather,  until  they  became  strong  and  numerous  enough  to 
form  separate  guilds  of  their  own.  But  though  no  longer 
dependent  on  or  residing  within  the  abbeys,  the  connection 
between  them  was  maintained  and  the  artists  and  craftsmen 
continued  to  work  for  them,  and  to  enrich  them  with  their 
products.  Some,  such  as  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Dunes,  and  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Hubert 
in  the  Ardennes,  maintained  for  a  considerable  period  their 
own  body  of  art  workers  |  but  the  tendency  to  transfer  the 
activities  of  life  from  the  convent  to  the  to?m  was  too  strong 
to  be  long  fought  against. 
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The  guilds,  however,  preserred  the  reKgions  character  in-* 
herited  from  their  monastic  origin.  The  oath  of  member- 
ship required  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  Church  as  well 
as  the  State ;  piety  and  good  conduct  were  essential  to 
membership.  The  guild  undertook  the  care  of  its  widows 
and  orphans,  its  destitute  or  incapacitated  members.  Each 
guild  had  its  own  chapel  or  altar  in  the  parish  church 
dedicated  to  its  patron  saint,  and  as  these  corporations 
increased  in  riches  and  in  power  thej  built  for  themselyes 
churches  on  a  large  scale,  lavishly  decorated  with  paintings 
and  sculptures  and  coloured  glass.  But  their  first  object 
was  to  build  for  themselves  a  guild  hall,  with  a  tall  *  belfroi  ' 
or  belfry  tower,  and  these  remain  to  this  day  types  of  the 
highest  standard  of  the  decorative  secular  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  laws  which  governed  these  guilds 
were  despotic,  and  aimed  at  honesty  of  purpose,  ezcdlence 
of  work,  and  exclusive  devotion  of  time  and  labour  to  the 
guild.  Those  who  joined  one  guild  were  restricted  to  the 
exercise  of  that  craft  only ;  the  painter  could  not  illuminate 
missals,  the  goldsmith  could  not  carve  statues,  the  sculptor 
could  not  work  metal  or  precious  stones.     Members  were 

Sledged  not  to  undertake  work  at  a  rate  of  pay  below  that 
dd  down  by  the  laws  of  their  guild,  nor  were  workmen  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  craits  independently  of  the  g^Id. 
All  crafts  were  held  in  equal  esteem ;  a  painter  or  sculptor 
was  not  considered  by  the  public  as  superior  to  any  other 
craftsman.  It  was  only  when  art  began  to  decline,  and 
guild  laws  to  be  less  strictly  enforced,  that  painters  began 
io  give  themselves  airs  of  superiority.  During  the  golden 
age  of  mediaeval  art  they  were  paid  for  their  work  at  fixed 
rates,  b'ke  any  otber  workmen.  The  dean  and  chapter 
of  the  corporation  had  the  right  of  entry  into  the  artist's 
studio  to  ascertain  that  the  rules  laid  down  were  strictiy 
complied  with.  If  his  materials  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard,  if  the  oak  of  his  panel  was  gnarled  or  knotted,  if 
his  colours,  his  gilding,  his  mediums,  were  of  inferior 
quality,  they  were  confiscated  and  destroyed,  even  if  the 
picture  were  well  advanced,  and  the  artist  fined  or  punished. 
If  differences  arose  between  a  painter  and  his  patron,  they 
were  referred  to  the  heads  of  the  corporation,  whose  decision 
as  to  the  proper  value  of  the  work,  and  as  to  whether  it  had 
been  conscientiously  and  honestly  executed,  was  final,  and 
admitted  of  no  dispute.  If  the  artist  was  convicted  of  in- 
ferior and  negligent  workmanship,  he  was  brought  befbre  the 
magistrates  and  severely  dealt  with.    If^  on  the  other  hand. 
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his  work  was  pronoanced  of  greater  value  tban  the  sum 
stipulated,  the  patron  who  ordered  it  was  required  to  pay 
not  onlj  tiie  estimated  difference  but  the  costs  of  the  trial. 

Artists  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  apprentices,  who  lived 
with  their  master,  rendering  him  service  and  obedience,  and 
leceiving  in  retnm  instmction  in  all  the  technicalities  of  his 
art,  the  preparation  of  his  panels,  the  laying  on  the  ground- 
work of  ^  gesso,'  the  making  of  his  varnishes  and  glf^s,  the 
mixing  of  his  colours.  After  five  or  seven  years'  service  the 
apprentice  was  qualified  to  become  a  master  painter  in  his 
guild.  For  this  he  had  to  produce  a  ^chef  d'oeuvre'  to 
prove  his  competency ;  if  a  painter,  a  picture ;  if  a  decorator 
of  buildings,  he  had  to  colour  or  illuminate  a  statuette  of  the 
Virgin.  It  was  also  customary  for  the  aspirant  to  the 
mastership  to  present  to  the  guild  an  '  6cuelle '  or  porringer 
of  silver,  with  gilt  edges  and  the  '  blazon  *  of  the  trade  in 
the  centre.  This  custom  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
Guild  of  Painters  at  Ghent  as  early  as  1338. 

For  the  young  painter  there  generally  ensued  a  period  of 
'  Wanderjahre '  spent  in  working  under  artists  in  other 
towns,  extending  sometimes  as  far  as  Italy,  before  settling 
down  as  a  life  member  of  his  own  guild. 

Intercourse  between  the  various  guilds  and  schools  of  art 
was  also  maintained  by  means  of  periodical  meetings  at  some 
central  town,  where  they  came  together  for  the  enjoyment 
of  social  intercourse  and  the  discussion  of  professional  topics. 
These  meetings  doubtless  tended  to  promote  the  striking 
uniformity  both  in  types  and  treatment  and  in  art  processes 
which  marks  the  various  schools  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  constitution  and  rules  of  the  mediaeval  abbeys,  and 
of  their  offspring  the  town  guilds,  have  been  dwelt  on  at 
some  length,  for  they  give  an  insight  into  the  infiuences  that 
presided  over  the  cradle  of  art  in  the  Netherlands.  We  can 
watch  its  infancy  in  the  religious  and  restricted  atmosphere 
of  the  monasteries,  its  growth  in  the  freer  but  yet  jealously 
guarded  membership  of  the  guilds,  till  we  arrive,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  period  of  emancipa- 
tion, known  as  the  Renaissance,  that  intangible  but  deep- 
reaching  movement  that  spread  from  Italy  over  Europe, 
affecting,  not  events,  but  thought,  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  and  touchiug  with  its  magic  wand  every  phase  of  life 
and  of  mind.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  accurately  to 
define  a  movement  so  subtle,  so  gradual,  so  varied  in  its 
manifestations,  and  yet  so  permanent  in  its  results.  It  was 
an  awakening  of  dormant  energies,  a  veering  round  of  the 
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oompass  of  the  human  mind^  a  change,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  in  the  ideals  of  religion,  of  literature,  of  ait,  of 
condnct — a  revolt  against  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
against  long  dominant  ideas,  and  superstitions  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  awakening  desires  and  aspirations.  The 
thirst  for  knowledge  led  to  a  resuscitation  of  antique  and 
classic  learning,  and  the  application  of  it  to  modem 
thought. 

Already,  in  the  centuries  unjustly  described  as  the  ^  Dark 
*  Ages,'  there  had  been  signs  of  awakening,  in  the  domain 
of  art  more  especially.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth 
century  the  dominant  note  of  art  in  Northern  Europe  was 
architecture.  In  the  Netherlands  stately  abbeys  and 
cathedrals  arose  throughout  the  land,  displaying  p^fection 
of  proportion  and  limitless  richness  of  detiul.  Sculpture  and 
painting  were  called  in  as  the  handmaids  of  architeetnre  to 
give  living  interest  to  the  edifice,  to  enrich  the  shnnei, 
to  let  in  light  through  jewelled  tracery,  to  adorn  tbe  wsUi 
with  sacred  scenes.  In  the  thirteenth  century  architectoit 
reached  her  culminating  point  of  perfection ;  in  the  four- 
teenth painting  had  begun  to  emancipate  itself  from  ber 
service;  by  the  fifteenth  the  schools  of  painting  in  the 
Netherlands  had  achieved  independence  and  entered  into 
competition  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  civilised  world  was  emerging  from  darkness  into 
light,  and  entering  on  a  new  era,  ushered  in  by  an  attempt 
to  return  to  the  golden  age  of  human  intellect  in  the  put 
In  Italy  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in  its  more  seriooi 
aspect  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  Michael  Angelo; 
in  England  in  Shakespeare  and  the  literature  of  the  Elia- 
bethan  era;  in  Germany  it  resulted  ultimately  in  Lather 
and  the  emancipation  of  religious  thought  known  as  the 
Beformation.  The  barriers  of  the  past  were  thrown  down, 
the  door  of  the  human  mind  was  opened,  the  modem  epoch 
of  scientific  research  and  fearless  investigation,  of  freedoa 
of  enquiry  and  liberty  of  opinion,  had  dawned  upon  the 
world.  It  was  a  season  of  (uoughing  up  old  fields  and  of 
sowing  fresh  seed,  which  sprang  up  in  the  new-turned  earth 
and  bore  fruit  an  hundredfold  in  every  department  of  huotfa 
intelligence.  In  the  domain  of  art  and  poetry  in  Italj  the 
long-forgotten  gods  of  pagan  Greece  and  Borne  appeared 
again  upon  the  scene ;  men  became  penetrated  with  aotiqae 
thought  and  antique  standards  of  perfection;  the  earliei 
Christian  motives  yielded  to  pagan  themes.  Architectti 
sculptors,  and  painters  sought  inspiration  firom  the  loiif 
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neglected  classic  masterpieces  that  surronnded  them^  and 
the  cult  of  beaaty  as  reveEded  in  the  homan  body  supplanted 
the  spiritual  cult  of  Christian  mysteries.  Men  discarded 
the  images  of  gloom  and  terror  that  had  distorted  mediseyal 
Christiiudty,  and  in  the  reaction  of  the  joyous  freedom  o£ 
the  new  culture  they  sought  to  bring  bacK  the  gods  of  a 
mythical  past,  whose  cult  demanded  neither  self-sacrifice 
nor  self-restraint.  But  the  glamour  of  antique  art  and 
antique  mythology  appealed  only  to  the  Latin  races  and  to 
the  few  who  had  resided  in  Italy  and  imbued  themselves 
with  her  spirit ;  among  the  more  stable,  less  impressionable 
races  of  the  North,  the  Renaissance  moved  on  different  and 
more  strictly  national  lines. 

In  France  the  spirit  of  the  new  Italian  culture  affbcted 
the  life  of  the  people,  their  literature  and  their  art,  more 
strongly  than  in  Germany,  where  human  intelligence 
emancipated  itself  through  study  of  the  Bible  rather  than 
of  the  classics,  resulting  in  freedom  of  conscience  rather 
than  of  imagination.  The  Low  Countries,  which  lay 
between  France  and  Germany  with  no  natural  boundaries 
intervening,  felt  the  conflicting  influences  of  both,  while  the 
highly  devdoped  mercantile  intercourse  with  Italy  brought 
them  into  dose  touch  with  Southern  culture.  But  the 
Flemish  temperament,  strong  and  self-contained,  not  plastic 
or  easily  moulded,  resisted  foreign  and  alien  influences  and 
remained  true  to  its  own  traditions  and  its  own  ideals.  The 
religious  life  of  the  people  was  not  crushed,  but  rather 
quickened,  by  bringing  learning,  education,  literature,  and 
art  into  living  harmony  with  it,  while  a  wave  of  luxury 
under  the  Bnrgundian  dynasty  brought  with  it  a  marvellous 
developement  of  artistic  activity  in  all  its  branches.  In 
painting  Italian  gracefulness  tempered  the  pristine  stiffness 
of  Flemish  compositions,  and  in  architecture,  while  the 
decorations  began  to  ^  s'enguirlander  a  Pltalienne,'  the 
forms  remained  Gothic  The  semi-pagan  license  of  the 
classic  Senaissance  had  bat  small  attractions  for  the  sturdy 
sons  of  the  North,  and  Flemish  art  remained  both  in 
subjects  and  in  feeling  pure  and  Christian.  To  Hubert  van 
Eyck  and  to  his  precursors,  the  patient  illuminators  of 
monastic  missals,  as  well  as  to  his  successors,  the  religion 
of  Christ  was  the  ideal  of  human  life  and  of  human  art, 
*  the  outlet  by  which  men  escape  from  the  prose  of  the 
'  world  into  poetry,  from  the  weariness,  the  pain,  the 
'  commonplace  of  existence  into  a  serener  air.  Hence  the 
'  kinship  of  religion  with  art,  for  here  the  higher  life  reyeals 
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'  itself,  we  pass  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen/  *  hence  also 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  times  of  tomult  and 
contest,  when  men  are  called  npon  to  respond  with  figotir 
to  the  straggle  for  existence,  rather  than  in  times  of 
stability  and  tranqnillitjr,  that  special  artistic  gifts  are  apt 
to  manifest  themselves ;  in  suchlike  times  of  conflict  men 
turn  to  the  soothing  inSnence  of  religion  and  seek  in  worb 
of  sacred  art  and  imagination  some  compensation  for  the 
shortcomings  of  reality.  So  that  the  peacefnl  yisions  of 
early  painters  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  torbnleDt 
scenes  of  bloodshed  enacted  in  the  streets  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges. 

T^e  Netherlands  were,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Within  the  Flemish  po- 
yinces  of  the  dukedom,  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
continued  to  preserve  an  almost  independent  government 
Originally  formed  for  the  protection  of  its  merchants  tttm 
attacks  by  pirates  while  trading  overseas,  the  Leagoe  grew 
in  importance  and  in  wealth  till  it  became  a  leading  power 
in  Europe.  Brages  was  the  Venice  of  the  North,  the  grest 
emporium  of  commerce,  and  the  leading  seaport  of  Uie 
Hanse  League.  Ships  brought  costly  merchandise  from 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  from  the  East,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Italy,  and  Spain.  From  England  came  vast 
imports  of  wool,  wherewith  were  woven  the  &r-&med 
tapestries  of  Flanders.  Egypt  and  Arabia  sent  sugar  and 
stuffs  and  carpets  by  Venice  and  on  by  pack-mnles  over  the 
high  passes  of  the  Alps  to  the  Bhine,  and  thence  by  wateh 
way  to  Brages.  Thus  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  rid 
mercantile  city,  and  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  Comi 
of  the  wealthiest  and  mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  West  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  met  together.  And  the  result  was  an 
outburst  of  lavish  luxury  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 
The  joyous  spirit  of  the  Benaissance  seemed  for  a  time  to 
have  laid  its  hold  upon  Flemish  life,  and  inspired  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherland  towns  with  a  longing  for  all  thst 
gives  picturesqueness  and  animation  to  life,  for  brilliant 
colour  and  profuse  decoration  within  and  without  tiieir 
dwellings,  for  splendour  of  dress^  for  pageants  and  fes- 
tivities. 

Brages  was  the  chosen  residence  of  the  Court  of  Burgundy. 
Twenty  foreign  Courts  had  their  representatives,  fifteen 
different  nations  their  depdts  and  houses  of  commerce,  and 

•  Edinburgh  Beview,  January,  1908,  p.  147. 
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sixty-eigbt  trade-gnilds  flourislied  in  tbe  town.  The  palaces 
of  her  merchant  princes  were  numbered  at  500^  their  high- 
stepped  gables  and  scalptared  facades  shone  with  gold  and 
colonr.  The  greatest  painter  of  the  day,  Jean  van  Eyck,  him- 
self '  illaminated '  the  statuary  on  the  exterior  of  the  Town 
Hall;  sumptuous  barges  floated  on  canals  bordered  by 
hanging  gardens  and  stately  pleasure-houses;  the  lofty 
belMes  of  town  halls  and  cathedrals  soared  high  into  the 
sky  and  their  ^  carillons '  resounded  through  the'  city  below. 
Every  event  in  life  was  made  a  pretext  for  fStes,  processions, 
and  <  triumphs/  which  more  than  rivalled  those  of  Florence. 
On  these  occasions  the  streets  were  hung  with  costly 
tapestries,  and  from  carved  balconies  and  traceried  windofrs 
the  stately  dames  and  fair-haired  daughters  of  Flanders, 
attired  in  golden  brocades  and  shimmering  velvets,  lined 
with  costly  furs,  bordered  with  embroideries  of  Eastern 
design,  and  gUstening  with  precious  stones  and  pearls  and 
jewels  of  chiselled  gold,  looked  down  upon  the  long  defiles  of 
members  of  the  various  guilds,  resplendent  in  their  guild 
dresses,  marching  with  the  cars  of  their  respective  crafts, 
on  which  groups  of  fantastically  clad  men  represented  scenes 
of  sacred  history  or  of  allegory.  Their  approach  was 
heralded  by  silver  trumpets,  in  their  wake  followed  bands 
of  men-at-arms,  religious  orders,  and  rich-robed  priests. 
Youths  and  maidens  mounted  on  palfreys  and  attired  in 
garbs  of  distant  lands  personated  their  patron  saints, 
followed  by  princes  and  courtiers,  nobles  and  high  personages 
of  State  in  costumes  of  fabulous  splendour,  their  horses 
hidden  under  gold  and  jewelled  trappings.  When  a  Queen 
of  France  once  visited  Bruges,  she  wept  tears  of  jealous 
envy,  exclaiming, '  I  imagined  myself  alone  to  be  queen,  but 
*  here  I  find  six  hundred  women  whose  attire  surpasses 
^  mine.'  This  exuberance  of  festive  representation,  this  in- 
stinctive passion  for  decorative  splendour,  so  characteristic  of 
the  period,  so  foreign  to  modern  life,  reached  its  height  in 
the  festivities  that  celebrated  the  entry  into  Bruges,  in 
1468,  of  Margaret  of  York  (sister  of  Edward  lY.),  the  second 
wife  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  the 
leading  artists  of  the  day  organised  the  pageants,  super- 
intended the  costumes,  and  themselves  painted  the  decora- 
tions. The  occasion  is  also  memorable  to  Englishmen  from 
the  incident  of  the  Princess  Margaret  having  brought  over 
in  her  suite  Sir  John  Donne,  who  while  at  Bruges  commis- 
sioned Memlinc  to  paint  for  him  the  group  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  saints,  with  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his 
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wife,  which  now  forma  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Doke  of 
Devonshire's  collection.    It  was  amid  all  these  snrroandinga 
of  court  and  civic  pomp  and  pageantry,  chequered  with 
disturbances  and  revolutions  and  with  hard-fought  conflicta 
between  the  princely  rulers  and  the  people  of  the  towns, 
that  Flemish  art  attained  its  full  developement.    Similar 
surroundings  influenced  Italian   art  at  the  same  period, 
but  the  result  was  widely  different.     Beneath  the  outward 
splendour  of  the  Court  of  Burgundy  lay  a  substratom  of 
seriousness  of  purpose  in  the  people.     Christian  faith  and 
Christian  morality  were  more  deep-rooted  in  the  burghers 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  than  in  the  citizens  of  Florence  and 
Venice.    The  awakening  influence  of  the  Benaissance  which 
affected  the  graver  as  well  as  the  lighter  pursuits  of  life, 
was  carried  on   without  undermining  the   foundations  of 
religion ;  present  life  was  beautified  and  expanded  withoat 
losing  sight  of  the  life  to  come.    The  new  elements  of 
mundane  beauty  and  picturesque  realism  gave  vitality  and 
reality  to  religious  representations,  instead  of  supplsuiiting 
them  by  a  restored  and  spurious  paganism,   and  in  the 
countries  of  the  North  Christianity  continued  to  dominate 
art.      Painters  were  not  blind  to  the  beauty  of  outward 
life  that  met  them  at  every  turn.     But  in  their  picturei 
it  is  the  saintly  personages  that  wear  the  gorgeous  costumes 
and  graceful  jewellery  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  pions 
donor  and  his  wife  are  clad  in  sober  and  modest  garments. 
It  is,  indeed,  dificult  to  associate  love  of  pleasure  and  a  tifeot 
luxury  with  those  solemn  burghers  and  their  homely  spooaes 
and  the  well-drilled  youths  and  maidens  who  kneel  with 
folded  hands  behind  them. 

It  was  partly  this  exclusive  devotion  to  one  class  of 
subject,  and  one  phase  of  sentiment,  coupled  with  the  in- 
fluence of  guild  restrictions  and  the  old  traditions  of  the 
cloister,  that  gave  such  remarkable  unity  both  of  style  and 
subject  to  Flemish  art.  In  a  conversation  upon  art  (recorded 
by  Francisco  d'OUanda,  a  Portuguese  miniature  painter)  in 
1588,  Yittoria  Colonna  asked  Michael  Angelo  what  he 
thought  of  the  painting  of  Flanders  and  whom  it  would 
satisfy,  remarking  that  to  her  it  appeared  more  devout  than 
the  Italian  style.  To  which  Michael  Angelo,  whose  ideal, 
the  glorification  of  the  human  figure  as  the  noblest  of 
Ood's  works,  difibred  widely  from  the  devotional  ideal  of 
the  Flemings,  made  reply  : — 

•  The  painting  of  FlanderF,  Madam,  will  generally  satisfy  any  devoot 
person  more  than  the  painting  of  Italy,  which  will  never  oaose  him  to 
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drop  a  single  tear,  bat  that  of  Flandera  will  cauae  him  to  shed  many ; 
this  ia  not  owing  to  the  Tigoor  and  goodness  of  that  painting,  bat  to 
the  goodness  of  such  deroat  person.  .  .  •  They  paint  in  Flanders^ 
only  to  deceiye  the  external  eye,  things  that  gladden  yoa  and  of  which 
you  cannot  speak  ill,  and  saints  and  prophets.  Their  painting  ia  of 
staffs,  bricks  and  mortar,  the  grass  of  the  fields,  the  shadows  at  treesi 
and  bridges  and  rivers,  which  they  call  landscapes,  and  little  figures 
here  and  there ;  and  all  this  though  it  may  appear  good  to  some  eyes, 
is  in  truth  done  without  reasonableness  or  art,  without  symmetry  or 
proportion,  without  care  in  selecting  or  rejecting,  and  finally  without 
any  substance  or  yerve.  .  .  •  Flemish  painting  tries  to  do  too  noany 
things  at  once,  each  of  which  alone  would  suffice  for  a  great  work ; 
80  that  it  does  not  do  anything  really  well.  Only  works  which  are 
done  in  Italy  can  be  called  true  pamting.  •  .  .  Good  painting  is  a 
music  and  a  melody  which  intellect  only  can  appreciate,  and  with 
great  difficulty.  This  painting  is  so  rare  that  few  are  capable  of 
attaining  to  it.'  * 

It  is  interestiiig  to  compare  the  criticism  of  the  great 
Italian  of  the  Benaissance  with  that  of  Taine,  who  in  his 
*  Philosophie  de  I'Art '  describes  in  words  as  glowing  as  the 
coloors  of  the  pictures  themseWes,  the  characteristics  of,  and 
the  impressions  produced  by,  the  works  of  the  Van  Eycks 
and  their  followers. 

'  Une  renaissance  Hamande  sous  des  id^es  chr^tiennes,  c'est  Ik,  en 
effist,  le  double  caract^re  de  Tart  sous  Hubert  et  Jean  van  Eyck, 
Boger  Tan  der  Weyden,  Memlinc  et  Quentin  Matsys ;  et  de  ces  deux 
traits  suiyent  tons  les  autres — d'un  c6t^,  les  artistes  prennent  int^r^t 
k  la  vie  r^le ;  leurs  figures  ne  sont  plus  des  sy mboles,  oomme  les 
enluminures  des  anciens  psautiers,  ni  des  &mes  pures,  comme  les 
Madones  de  I'^cole  de  Ck>Iogne,  mais  des  personnages  yivants  et  des 
corps.  L'anatomie  y  est  obsery^e,  la  perspective  y  est  exacte,  les 
moindres  details  des  ^toffes,  de  Tarchitecture,  des  accessoires  et  des 
pajrsages  y  sont  marques ;  le  relief  en  est  saiaissant,  et  la  seine  entire 
8*impo8e  a  TobII  et  k  Tesprit  avec  une  force  et  une  solidit^  d'assiette 
eztraordinaires ;  les  plus  grands  mattres  des  ^poques  futures  n'iront 
pas  an  del^  et  mdme  n'iront  pas  jusque-l^  D  est  clair  qu*en  ce 
moment  on  d^uvre  la  nature;  les  ^caiUes  tombent  des  yeux;  on 
Tient  de  comprendre,  presque  tout  d'un  coup,  tout  le  dehors  sensible, 
sea  proportions,  sa  structure,  sa  couleur.  Bien  plus,  on  I'aime ;  con- 
aid^rez  les  magnifiques  chappes  lis^r^es  d'or  et  brod^  de  diamante,  les 
Boies  broch^,  les  diadimes  fieuronn^  et  ^blouissants  dent  ils  oment 
lemrs  personnages  divins  et  leurs  saintes ;  ce  sont  toutes  les  pompes  de 
Ja  Cour  de  Bourgogne;  voyez  leurs  eaux  transparentes  et  calmes, 
leurs  gazons  illuming,  leurs  fieurs  rouges  et  blaoiches,  leurs  arbres 
^panouis,  leurs  lointains  ensoleill^s,  leurs  admirables  paysages.  Re- 
marquez  leur  coloris,  le  plus  fort  et  le  plus  riche  qui  f  dt  jamais,  les 

*  See     'Michael    Angelo  Buonarroti.'     Appendix.      By  Charles 
Holroyd.     1908:  Duckworth. 
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the  Fall  and  before  the  Bedemption.  These  powerfollmt 
brutally  realistio  figures  are  confidently  assigiied  to  Je&n 
Tan  Eyck,  who  carried  on  the  work  after  his  brother's  death 
in  1426.  To  Hubert  belongs  the  conception  and  compositioii 
of  the  whole,  and  to  his  sole  hand  is  attributed  the  greit 
central  panel.  The  practice  of  painting  these  sltar-piecei 
on  separate  compartments  or  shutters  greatly  {acifitsted 
their  dismemberment ;  only  the  central  part  now  remains 
in  its  original  chapel  at  Ghent ;  copies  replace  the  otber 
portions,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  and  the 
Adam  and  Eye  at  Brussels.  These  latter  were  at  iJie  Bnigei 
Exhibition,  but  the  nearly  successful  attempt  to  bring  the 
whole  once  more  together  unfortunately  at  the  last  moment 
failed. 

Jean,    with  less  creative  and  poetical  power  and  Im 
imaginative  fervour,  was  nevertheless  a  worthy  coadjntor 
and  successor  to  his  brother.    Bealistic  interpretation  of 
life  and   nature  as   he  saw  it  around  him,  aUke  in  jm* 
traiture    and    in    sacred    suhjects,  was  the  ideal  of  tiiii 
true  child  of  the  Netherlands.      There  was  no  softening 
down  of  the  hard  facts  of  nature,  but  he  could  peroeiie 
and  render  the  working  of  mind  under  the  least  attraetife 
of  outward  semblance.     Look,  for  example,  at  the  figore  of 
Canon  van  der  Paele  in  the  picture  at  Bruges,  as  he  is 
introduced  into  the  sacred  Presence  by  St.  Gteorge  nho 
salutes  the  Virgin  by  doffing  his  cap.    What  can  1^  mm 
uncompromisingly  repulsive  than  the  old  man's  large  hall 
head,  wrinkled  skin,  and  pendulous  cheeks  ?    But  tixe  mk 
features  are  transformed  by  holy  awe,  his  whole  frame  t 
quivering  with  restrained  emotion  as  he  kneels  before  the 
Mother  of  God,  his  trembling  hand  can  scarcely  hold  hii 
eyeglass,  or  support  his  missal.    There  is  a  majesty  and  i 
mastery,  a  reverence  for  humanity  in  the  ugliness  Van  Eejk 
depicts  that  redeems  its  homeliness  and  endows  it  w^ 
spiritual  life.     Jean  does  not  seem  to  have   shared  hit 
brother's  love  of  landscape ;  his  backgrounds  are  geneiallj 
plain  surfaces  or  interior  of  rooms ;  nor  does  his  art  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  inflaenced  by  his  journey  in  14^  to 
Portugal,  where  he  formed  part  of  the  mission  sent  by  Fhifip 
of  Burgundy  to  demand  the  hand  of  Isabella,  Hie  daughter 
of  King  John ;  he  painted  the  Infanta's  portrait  for  Poke 
Philip,  and  before  his  return  visited  the  Spanish  Gouri  of 
Castille  and  the  Moorish  Court  of  Grenada.    This  remark- 
able    man,    versed  in  science  and    literature  as   wdl  •• 
-^mting,  was  a  Court  favourite,  and  was  sent  by  Phil? 
>ther  'lointaines  et  ^trangdres  marehe8,pour  aucan« 
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*  matins  secrdtee/    Bot  he  remained  faithful  to  hk  art, 
espei^allj  to  portrait  painting,  and  thai  arose  that  great 
seheol  ot  portraiture  in  the  Netherlande,  of  which  the  Yan 
Ejcks  were  the  fonnders,  and  which  in  later  days  culminated 
in  Bnbens  and  Yandjrck,  in  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hah. 
In  earlj  dajs  intense  realism  was  its  characteristic,  bat  the 
realism  that  penetrates  beneath  the  outward  aspect,  and 
strives,  through  truthful  representation  of  features,  to  rereal 
with  equal  truth  the  underlying  soul  which  moulds  the 
features  and  c<mtrols  their  expression.     When  Oarlyle  said 
that  a  portrait  should  be  'truer  than  truth'  he  not  im- 
probably had  in  his  mind's  eye  some  work  of  that  early 
Flemish   school  whose  ideal  was  truth — dinner  as  well  as 
outer  tratthy   whose  saints  and  angels  are  as  lifelike  as 
the  human  beings  who  kneel  beside  them.    Our  National 
Gallery  possesses  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Jean's  powei' 
in  this  Une — ^the  small  portrait  of  Jean  Amcdfini  of  Lucca, 
a  Florentine  merchant  settled  at  Bruges,  and  of  his  Flemvrti 
wife  Jeanne  de  Chenany.    The  stress  of  deep  but  restrained 
emotion    illumines    the    plain   feaitures   of  the    husband; 
one  hand  is  raised  as   though   invoking  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on    the  approaching    supreme    moment  of  their 
married  life,  the  other  clasps  the  hand  of  the  young  wife 
who  stands  beside  him,  her  downcast  eyes  revealing  the 
quiet  serenity  of  a  pious  and  modest  nature.      Jean  van 
Eyck  seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  privaey  of  their 
home  Kfe,  and  to  have  been  the  aecidefital  witness  of  this 
scene  of  homely  patiM>8,   for  a  mirror  in  the  background 
reflects  ttie  image  of  two  men  entering  the  room  and  over 
it  10  the  inscription  '  Johannis  de  Kyck  fuit  hie  1480.'    The 
history  of  this  picture  is  a  curious  record  of  viciseitudes. 
From  its  original  possessor,  the  Italian  AmoHlni^  it  seems 
to  have  passed  into  Spanish  hands,  for  in  1516  it  was  pre- 
aented  by  Don  Diego  de  Qoevera  to  Margaret  of  Austria ; 
from  her  possession   it  desoended  into  that  of  a  barber- 
Burgeon  at  Bruges,  who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Mary 
Begent  of  the  Netherlands,  daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  receiv- 
ing in  return  a  pension  of  100  iorins  per  annum.    The 
lAiread  of  its  subsequent  hisAory  is  lost  till  in  1816,  when 
OenertA  Hav  was  lying  in  a  lodging  at  Brussels  reoe^ering 
from  wounds  received  in  Waterloo,  the  mck  man  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  picture  tiiat  hung  on  the  wall  that  he 
purchased  it,  and  subsequently,  in   1842,  sold  it  to  the 
I9«;tional  Ghllerv,  where  it  new  forms  the  ehaieest  treasure 
4if  tiie  Flemish  Koom. 
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The  only  known  or  reputed  pupil  of  the  Van  Ejcb  is 
Pieter  Chnstus,  who  derived  from  Hubert  his  c^Mudty  of 
rendering  broad  sweeps  of  landscape,  and  from  Jean  that  of 
detail  in  accessories,  such  as  are  depicted  with  virid  retliBm 
in  his  picture  of  St.  Godiberte  and  St.  Eligins  in  tlie 
jeweller's  shop,  the  first  '  genre '  picture  of  the  school,  and 
the  precursor,  in  the  ensuing  century,  of  Quentin  Hetejs 
and  his  foUowers,  and  in  the  seyenteenth  of  Teniers  and 
Jan  Steen. 

Jean  yan  Eyck  and  Christus  are  the  only  Flemish  punten 
who  were  in  Uie  habit  of  signing  their  pictures,  a  fact  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  difficmty  of  identification  of  the  nit 
army  of  the  '  XJnbekannt.'  Jean  was  a  master  of  calignphj, 
and  some  of  his  inscriptions,  such  as  the  '  Leal  Souyenir'  in 
Hie  National  Gallery  '  Portrait  of  a  Man,'  are  modds  of 
graceful  lettering. 

The  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  goUa 
age  of  art  in  the  North.  Almost  eyeiy  large  town  had  ih 
sdiools  of  art,  where  painting,  sculpture,  tapestiy  wearing; 
stained  glass,  wood  carying,  (lluminating,  heraldry,  metii 
and  gold  work,  were  carri^  on  by  their  respectiye  goiUa 
In  iVench  Fhuiders  and  in  France  proper  tiiere  were  art 
schools  throughout  the  land;  at  Lille,  at  Douay  (whm 
Jean  Bellegambe  carried  on  the  traditions  of  Memline  into 
the  seyenteenth  centuiy),  at  Paris,  at  Tours,  at  Gienobk, 
at.  Lyons,  and  at  Ayignon — ^where  French  and  Italian  inflo- 
ences  met,  the  genius  of  inyention  and  clear  obseryation  of 
the  former  uniting  with  the  feeling  for  beauty  of  the  latter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  Bruges  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  the  assignment  of  many  important  wctfb  to 
the  hitherto  comparatiyely  little  known  French  painten, 
especiaUy  to  Jean  Pereal  of  Pkuis,  Maitre  de  MouUns,  i^ 
accompanied  Louis  XII.  in  his  Italian  campaign,  and  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  beautiful  Liyerpool  panel  of  a  IXttor 
protected  by  St.  Maurice.  Among  other  men  of  note  were 
Jean  Fouquet,  the  first  purely  French  portrait-painter,  who 
went  to  Ital^  in  1440,  and  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Benaissance,  Michel  Colombo  of  Tours,  and  Bov- 
dichon.  Both  in  France  and  Flanders  portrait  drawjnfi 
in  crayon  on  a  small  scale  were  greatly  in  £ayour,  especii% 
at  Court;  Catherine  de  M^icis,  in  ordering  a  portni^ 
said :  « Que  ce  soit  an  crayon,  pour  dtre  plus  t6t  fidt.' 

Meanwhile  in  the  Netheilands  the  central  figure,  afe 
the  Van  Eycks,  was  Boger  de  la  Pasture  (better  knows 
by  his  translated  name  of  Van  der  Weyden)  of  Toumai, » 
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town  celebrated  for  its  school  of  scalptore,  which  early 
emancipated  itself  from  the  trammels  of  the  Franco-Gothic 
style,  becoming  gradually  more  realistic  and  more  human 
in  expression.  Elaborate  groups  of  alto-relievo  sculpture 
were  first  canred  in  wood  and  then  reproduced  in  stone,  and 
elaborately  gilt  and  coloured.  Boger  was  largely  employed 
in  this  work  of  illuminating  statuary.  The  result  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  his  pictures  and  the  sculp- 
tured altar-pieces  of  Toumai ;  both  are  alike  remarkable 
for  intensify  of  feeling  and  emotion  in  the  attitudes  as  well 
as  in  Ihe  expression  of  the  figures^  combining  the  old 
religious  feeling  with  the  new  naturalism.  Soger's  fame 
spretudL  far  beyond  his  native  land;  the  first  record  of  a 
Flemish  picture  ordered  by  an  Italian  is  a  *  Descent  from  the 
*  Cross/  which  he  painted  for  LeoneUo  d'Este  of  Ferrara ; 
and  P.  Santo,  BaphaeFs  father,  places  him  above  the 
painters  of  Italy.  His  compositions  became  types  for  his 
followers^  and  great  as  he  was  as  an  artist,  he  was  even 
greater  as  a  master.  His  pupil,  Martin  Schongauer  of 
Cologne,  excelled  in  the  newly  invented  art  of  engraving, 
and  by  his  prints  Roger's  designs  were  spread  throughout 
Qermany,  and  greatly  influenced  the  style  of  Wolgemiith 
of  Nuremberg,  and  his  great  scholar,  Albert  Diirer.  Among 
the  best  known  and  ofttimes  repeated  compositions  of 
Soger  are  his  '  Descents  from  the  Cross '  and  his  Pietas  or 
'  Deplorations '  of  the  Virgin.  One  small  example  of  the 
latter,  deeply  devotional  and  powerfully  dramatic,  with  a 
background  of  mjstic  sunset  glow  typioed  of  the  departing 
Light  of  the  World,  was  in  the  Bruges  Exhibition;  and 
another  rendering  of  the  same  subject,  but  with  a  placid 
landscape  background,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Elarl  of 
Powis. 

Other  artists,  many  of  them  still  unknown  by  name, 
succeeded  rapidly,  among  them  the  painters  of  Harleem, 
Albert  of  Oudevater  and  his  pupil  Gerard  St.  Jean,  noted 
for  his  love  of  landscape,  and  Thierrie  Bouts  of  Louvain, 
who  combined  with  homely  realism  a  keenly  dramatic  spirit 
and  a  talent  both  for  architectural  and  landscape  back- 
grounds, but  whose  genius  was  of  somewhat  coarser  fibre 
than  that  of  his  great  predecessors.  Another,  only  recently 
identified  name,  who  stands  out  prominently  from  the  ranks 
of  the  hitherto  unknown  or  unnamed,  is  Jacques  Daret, 
Maitre  de  Fl^malle,  whose  forcible  but  purely  native  style 
remained  unaffected  by  foreign  influences.  His  inventive 
faculties  found  openings  in  other  and  minor  branches  of 
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art ;  he  was  employed  to  design  the  *  Entremets '  for  fbe 
great  Banquet  of  the  ^  Yoea  du  Faisan,'  which  was  gifen  il 
Line  in  1453,  when  Dake  Philip  entertained  the  Esigbti  of 
the  Goldai  Fleece.    Bat  wider  scope  was  afforded  to  lis 
talent  as  a  designer  of  tapestrj  (notablj  the  magnifieest 
series  woven  at  Arras  for  the  Abbey  of  SL  Yaast),  and  as  i 
painter  of  the  linen  hangings  which  were  gradoallyreplaciag 
painting  for  the  mnral  decoration  of  churches  and  palaen, 
and  were  also  largely  employed  for  the  adornment  of  streets 
and  balconies   on  festive  occasions,  such  as  that  o(  the 
state  entry  of  Margaret  of  York  into  Bmges  in  1468,  when 
Jacques  Daret  superintended  the  arrangement  of  thepag^ 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  assisted  by  Hugo  van  der  Goei, 
whose  feeling  for  space  in  his  comporitiora,  and  power  of 
design  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  usual  among  his  feBot* 
artists,  rendered  him  specially  suited  for  woiks  of  a  deooiir 
tive  character.     His  painted  tapestries  have  perished,  aid 
to  realise  his  talent  we  must  turn  to  the  large  triptjch 
at  Florence,  paintiod   by  him   for  Tomaso  Portinari,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influentiiU  among  foreign  residaiti 
at  Bruges,  who  presented  it  to  the  Hospital  of  Stf.  Mam 
Novella.      In    this  work    Flemish    realism    asserts  tM 
strongly,  and  amid  the  adoring  angels  is  a  group  of  krkeel- 
ing  shepherds,  closely  studied  from  the  med^val  peaiaifay 
of  the  day.      Unlike  his  quiet  and  sober-living  feUot- 
workers,  Yan  der  Gtoes  was  of  a  wild  and  turbulevt  natee; 
a  life  of  dissipation  alternated  with  fits  of  religioQS  mdha- 
cholv  which  induced  him  to  enter  the  Augustinsaa  OcffviDt 
of  Koovendale,  where  however  he  continued  not  only  to 
pursue  his  art  but  to  indulge  in  convivial  naeetingf  ^ 
the  Archduke  Maximilian. 

But  the  central  and  typical  figure  in  the  art  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  Hans  Menalinc.  In  hin 
religious  earnestness  and  spiritual  mysticiMB  uste  united  to 
realism  and  perfection  of  techniqne.  He  clJByi  kmogfy  to 
every  detail  that  tends  to  the  interpretation  of  ttdik,  Ait 
larger  truth  that  rises  above  the  mere  recofdag  of  ii^ 
and  holds  the  balance  between  knowledge  t^d  fee^t 
rejecting  what  is  mean  or  trivial  and  perceiving  in  nateK 
the  essence  of  things  Divine.  His  works  poeseaa  the  u- 
definable  gift  of  charm ;  a  living  soid  speaks  through  kis 
brash,  the  plainest  Yirgin,  the  most  ordinary  mea  tti 
^^f^  f?  touched  by  sacred  dignity  wd  tnmsfiMed  by  t^ 

s  type  of  geiMii' 
inoisiijmble  of  depict 


«w^^u.cxx  IU19  wucnea  uj  sacrea  aignixy  ana  vrannned  oy  • 
I  -piritual  beauty  of  perfect  purHy.     His  type  of  geiMi 

^n  to  that  of  Fra  Angdioo ;  both  were  incapable  of  depk 
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img  seanetof  horror  or  videat  paseioo,  both  dosed  their 
ejes  to  tte  eoBfiiet  and  tarmoil  amid  which  thej  lived, 
both  gazed  upwards  and  beheld  through  the  open  gates  of 
Pkradise  Tisions  of  celestial  g^ory.  Fra  Angdico's  genias 
breathed  lightlj  on  the  white  waJls  of  the  conyeut  cells  of 
San  lEai^eo,  and  left  on  them  the  imprint  of  the  Tisions  his 
«Mil  beheld.  Memlinc,  working  laborioosly  on  oaken  panels, 
brought  his  saints  and  angels  down  to  earth  and  the  sor- 
looBdings  of  daily  life,  but  he  brought  with  them  the 
atmosphere  and  the  q>iritnality  of  heaven. 

Memlinc  was  represented  at  the  recent  exhibition  in  his 
adopted  town  of  Bmges  by  a  fall  series  of  his  most  im- 
portant works,  from  his  life-sixe  *  Choir  of  Angels/  painted 
for  the  chnrch  organ  of  Nsjara  in  Spain,  and  his  early 
tr^>tjch  painted  for  Sir  John  Donne  of  Kidwelly  throogh  a 
aoecession  of  portraits  and  altar-pieces,  including  the  '  St. 
^  Christoidier  *  painted  for  the  Moreels,  the  triptych  painted 
for  Martin  von  Nienwenhove  with  the  dreamy,  haunting 
portrait  of  the  donor,  and  many  others  of  equal  £une»  to  his 
latest  work,  the  <  Shrine  ai  St  XJrsnla,'  with  the  w<mderfnl 
gionping  of  the  mnHitndinons  virgins.  Memlinc's  skiU  in 
presratittg  on  a  small  scale  narratives  of  sacred  story, 
grooped  together  as  a  series  of  separate  incidents  forming 
a  oonsecotive  and  dramatic  composition,  can  only  be  fhlly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  his  marvdloos  pictures 
of  *The  Passion  of  Onr  Lord*  at  Turin,  and  the  *Seven  Joys 
of  Mary '  at  Munich. 

In  portraiture,  as  in  sacred  subjects,  Memlinc  preserved 
the  quality  of  seeing  through  his  soul,  and  infusing  his  own 
personality  into  that  of  his  sitter.     His  portraits  are  delicate 
and  subtle  mterpretations  of  character ;  a  spiritual  ennoUwig 
of  the  plain-featursd  burghers  of  Bruges  and  their  homely 
wives.    His  men  are  seldom  men  of  action,  but  rather,  iiKe 
kimself,    dreamy   contemplative    natures,    in    ^«^  .  ^ 
devotional  attitude  both  of  mind  and  body  in  which  toey 
«e  usually  depicted  seems  to  Uiem  ^^^^"^  wiS 
womra  have  a  homely  pathos ;  his  angeis  n»^      Sairiour 
aieir  mysHc  smile,  as  iSy  kneel  before  ^^^J^ ^^ 
asKl  offer  Him  the  Kp^le,  type  of  the  sin  He/«^««  «><>™  ^ 


^^^J*  ,     ,       J   ^-  ftLT  as  we  know,  left 

Memlinc  «Dunded  no  sohod,  and,  as  laj-  ••       .         >      , 

roD 

,bu 

both  his  contemporaries  ana  nis  '^^     xi.^  qU  school  of 
doabtless  due  the  feet  that  long  after  i. 


Memlinc  loundea  no  scnooi,  anu,  -7  Li«.  TM.mtad  manv  of 
bat  ODe  p»pa,  Loms  Boole  (who  P'^^^J  |^^iXi,3 
the  works  .ttributed  to  his  "»«*«') viuowewTand  to  this 
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domestio  realiain  combined  with  devotional  idealism  bad 
died  oat  in  other  towns,  ite  traditions  were  handed  on  in 
Bmges  into  the  seventeenth  centniy. 

His  greatest  contemporary  and    successor  was  Gertid 
David,  whose  existence  as  a  historical  personage  is  due  to 
the   indnstrions  research,  coupled  witii  deep  knowledge, 
of  Mr.  James  Weale.    Bom  at  Oadevater  in  Holland,  his 
early  influences  were  those  of  the  school  of  Harleem  and  of 
Thierrie  Bonts  of  Louvain.    In  1483  he  settled  at  Broges, 
and  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Memlinc^  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  originality  and  vigour  of  an  independent 
student  of  nature.    Italian  influences  can  be  traced  in  Us 
art,  especially  in  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  the  beautiful  ^  Santa 
'  Conversatione '  or  the  '  Virgin  among  Virgins  *  pwited  for 
the  Carmelite  Nuns  of  Sion  at  Bmges  (now  at  Bouen) ;  but 
he  remained  a  true  Fleming,  taking  his  fellow-citizens  as  kii 
models,  clothing  them  in  the  dress  of  the  day,  placing  them 
in  fair  and  venlant  landscapes,  enriching  his  backgronndi 
with  the  architecture  of  Bmges,  and  throwing  over  all  the 
glamour  of  colouring  as  rich  and  gemlike  and  as  hs^ 
moniously  blended  as  that  of  a  cathedral  window.    His 
earliest  known  works  are  the  two  large  panels  in  which  sie 
represented,  with  much  power  and  witii  uncompromisisg 
realism,  the  story  of  the  Judgement  of  Cambyses  and  flte 
tortnre  of  the  Unjust  Judge  Sisamnes,  painted  for  the  Hsil 
of  Justice  at  Bmges, '  ponr  rappeler  aux  ^chevins  la  gra?it^ 
'  de  leurs  fonctions  et  de  leurs  actes.'     This  gruesome 
subject  was  well  adapted   for  the  purpose,  and   another 
representation  of  it  in  painted  tapestry  hangs  in  the  HsS 
of  Justice  at  Mons. 

David's  other  greatest  work  is  his  triptych  of  the  '  Baptism 
*  of  Christ,'  with  its  subject-painted  shutters.  In  the  cenize 
panel  the  clear  waters  of  Jordan  flow  through  a  veidsiit 
flower-studded  landscape,  groups  of  figures  are  dimly  sees 
amid  the  groves  on  the  distant  banlra,  in  the  foregroond 
St.  John  ponrs  the  water  on  to  the  head  of  the  Sarionr, 
who  stands  in  the  rippling  stream,  both  realising  in  look  and 
attitude  the  mystic  import  of  the  sacred  rite  so  simply  pe^ 
formed  in  the  secluded  valley,  with  no  witness  save  tiie 
ministering  angel  who  kneels  in  reverential  awe,  dad  in 
sumptuous  priestly  vestments  of  dusky  hue.  In  this  woii 
the  landscape  is  no  longer,  as  with  Memlinc,  a  mere  vista  of 
fair  and  peaceful  far-ofiE  country,  but  has  assumed  an  ia^ 

•tance  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  figures  themselves, 
ng  David's  paintings  on  a  smaller  scale  may  be  men- 
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tioned  six  panda  whieh  f<nined  the  preddla  ci  a  Urge 
altar-piece,  formerly  in  the  collection  cf  Gliding  Despnyg 
at  Majorca.  The  predella  panels  have  been  separated  firom 
the  tnptych,  and  are  now  in  Ladj  Wantage's  collection  in 
England ;  thej  narrate,  with  simplicitj'  and  directness  and 
witib  great  charm  of  composition  and  cdoor,  six  incidents  in 
the  leeendarj  liyes  of  St.  l^holas  of  Mjra  and  St.  Anth<mj 
of  Padna. 

Gerard  David  was  eqnallj  great  as  a  miniaturist,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Goilds  both  of  St.  Luke  and  of  St. 
John  the  Eyangelist,  to  which  latter  belonged  also  his  wife 
and  his  danghter.  He  directed  a  large  school  or  <  atelier ' 
of  miniatore  painters  in  which  was  executed  the  greater 
part  of  the  for-famed  Grimani  Breyiarj,  now  at  Venice. 
His  art  shows  a  considerable  advance  in  freedom  of  com* 
position  and  varieiy  of  treatment  over  earlier  masters  of  the 
school;  nevertheless  a  certain  stiffiiess  of  grouping  and 
attitude  still  remains,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
northern  painters  could  emulate  Botticelli  and  the  Benais- 
sance  painters  of  Italy,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  endow  their 
figures  with  the  final  breath  of  life,  by  depicting  transitory 
movement,  expressing  action  in  its  momentary  phases,  and 
thus  giving  permanence  to  the  ^exquisite  record  of  an 
^  instant.'  ^e  Flemings  were  content  with  repose,  and 
thereby  preserved  the  quiet  serenity  and  seriousness  of 
purpose  that  give  a  restful  charm  to  their  compositions. 

Quentin  Metsys  of  Antwerp  was  the  first,  under  Italian 
influence,  to  enter  upon  the  new  path  and  to  seek  after 
liberty  of  movement.  He  strikes  a  more  modem  note  than 
his  contemporaries.  In  his  large  *  Family  of  St.  Anne '  at 
Brussels  he  convevs,  with  the  subtle  skill  of  a  great 
oolourist,  the  feeling  of  'plein-air;'  while  in  the  side 
panel  of  the  '  Death  of  St.  Anne  *  he  renders  with  the 
dramatic  insight  of  a  poet  the  touching  episode  of  the 
Saviour  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  laying  one  hand  on  his 
dying  grandmother's  brow  and  raising  the  other  to  give 
her  tiie  last  benediction.  In  their  realistic  groups  of  misers 
and  moneychangers  he  and  his  pupils  form  the  link  between 
the  old  school  of  Christus  and  that  of  the  seventeenth-century 
'  genre '  Dutch  psdnters. 

The  path  in  which  Flemish  painters  were,  however,  making 
the  most  rapid  strides  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  that  of  landscape,  which  from  the  early  days  of 
the  miniaturists  had  ever  been  a  favourite  studv  with  them. 
They  loved  to  enrich  their  pages  of  sacred  legends  with 
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baekgronnds  of  &ir  oomtij,  aod  their  bordeu  widi  flowen 
oi  m^  field  floid  birds  and  Btnuage  animals.  Bat  it  wti 
Hubert  yao  Ejck  who  lifted  the  veil  from  Dstwe,  nd, 
while  endeavouring  to  reflect  in  art  Uie  real  world»gsfe 
to  his  interpretation  of  it  a  soul,  and  endowed  it  vitk 
poetioal   significance.      Alexander  von   Homboldt,  io  hii 

*  Cosmos,'  was  the  first  writer  to  draw  attentioB  to  thk, 
saying  that,  though  the  rise  of  landscape  painting  saj  he 
traced  through  Greek  scenic  painting  and  Boman  nnnl 
deeoraticMi  and  medsesral  mosaics  and  miniatures,  yet  *ii  ii 
^  in  the  painting  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  tfattt  we  fiat 
'  meet  with  a  careful  elabonktion  of  the  landsosyi  fortiaB 

*  of  the  picture  •  «  •  which  is  a  fact  of  no  little  importoooe 

*  in  the  history  of  art*  The  veil  which  Yan  Eyck  lifted 
was  never  agtun  lowered,  and  each  successive  artist^  thoogii 
treating  landscape  according  to  his  individual  feeliogi  iid 
peieeptioins,  never  failed  to  recognise  its  importance  and  ito 
charm.  Memlinc,  through  his  open  windows  aad  simdeii 
shows  us  vistas  of  winding  riv^s,  tranquU  valleys  and  Uae 
hills  in  uaiaon  with  the  calm  serenity  of  his  sainto  ui 
angek.  Gerard  David  leads  us  through  streets  of  giUei 
houses  and  ornate  palaces  and  into  sequestered  gladfiB  sod 
shady  groves  oi  fuU-foliaged  trees  overhanging  rsDikg 
waters.  His  contempo]:«u*y,  and  in  earfy  days  his  feUav- 
worker,  Joachim  Pateoir,  opens  out  yet  wider  and  aoR 
varied  scenes ;  he  depicts  far-stretching  oountiy  and  ru^ 
of  oaetle-^rowned  hills  and  villages  nestling  by  the  riier- 
side  with  so  loving  a  hand  that  he  subordinates  and  dUr 
mately  suppresses  the  human  figure.  In  the  fair  isi 
mystic  landiscapes  which  charm  us  in  the  olden  Fkaitl^ 
pictures,  we  recognise  the  germs  from  which  modem  Issd- 
scape  has  devek^d,  which,  passing  through  Patenir^s  no- 
cessors,  yielded  to  the  attractions  of  Italy,  and  developed  ii 
Bome  under  a  colony  of  whi<di  in  a  subsequent  oenUurj  P«ol 
Brill  and  Both  were  leaders,  and  of  which  Claude  and  tk 
Poussins  and  Wilson  felt  the  influence,  and  which  maj  be 
traced  down  to  Corot  and  the  Barbizon  School — ^whik  tk 
mcure  purely  Netberland  genius  gradually  developed  a  acbufil 
of  its  own,  whose  influence  abo  spread  ^beyond  its  Bsti« 
shores,  and  moulded  the  art  of  Crome  and  Cotmaa,  d 
Gainsborough  and  Constable  —  both  schools  nnitiag  u> 
Turner,  whose  genius  assimilated  all  that  was  greatest  * 
his  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  and  English  predeoe«soE8,  addiag 
s  touch  of  fire  divine  all  his  own. 

Gerard  David  and  Qoentin  Metsys  tnay  be  regarded  asik 
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bet  of  the  great,  purolj  Bational,  painters  of  the  NetherUnd 
sebooL   Italy  oast  her  spell  ov&  tbeir  sacoessors  who,  in  their 
endearooxB  to  imitate  the  great  Florentines  and  TJmbrianSy 
ceased  to  be  original  and  became  cosmopolitan.     They  for- 
feited the  tmthfahiess  and  sincerity  that  had  constituted 
tiiehr  cdiarm,  they  lost  the  pority  and  rich  harmony  of  colour 
that  had  been  their  glory,  they  became  effete  imitators  of 
a  Btjle  for  which  the  genius  of  their  race  and  country  had 
ne  affinil^.      But  the  process  of  decadence  was  slow,  and 
painters  arose  so  full  of  power  and  talent  ihsLt  in  them 
the  signs  of  decay  seemed  rather  signs  of  progress.     Such 
especially  was  the  case  with  Jean  Gossaert,  better  known 
as  Mabuse,  whose  early  work  (such  as  the  picture  in  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  ga^e  promise  of  equality 
with  the  greatest  masters  of  the  school.    But  his  recep- 
tive &culty  proved  his   ruin,  though   in   portraiture  and 
hi   landscape,   he   and   others,  such   as   Van   Orley,   the 
Fovrbus  &C.,  preserved  to  a  considerable  degree  the  national 
traditions.    Notwithstanding  these  occasional  revivals  of  old 
ilaoush  vigour,  art  continued  its  downward  course  till  the 
period  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
wfaidi  plooged  the  land  into  fierce  conflict.    After  thirty 
years  of  strife  and  bloodshed  the  Netherlands  emerged^ 
strengthened  and  purified  by  the  fiery  trial,  but  riven  in 
twain — one  a  Catholic  and  legitimist  monarchy,  the  other 
a  Protestant  republic.    The  distracted  state  of  the  country 
liad  suspended  aU  sosthetic  developement ;  but  the  artistic 
genins  of  13ie  peof^  though  8npi»?essed,  was  not  extinguished, 
and  when  the  seventeenth  century  ushered  in  a  period  of 
tranquillity  and  revived  prosperity,  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  independence,  men  were  well  content  to  settle  down 
to  a  life  of  peaceful  industry,  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and 
desiring  no  aggrandisement.    In  Holland  art  began  a  fresh 
career  under  new  forms  and  inspired  by  new  ideals.     The 
Heformation  had  effectually  suppressed  the  spiritual  ideal ; 
a  school  of  secular  and  common  life  arose,  proceeding  from 
a  modern  manner  of  regarding  life.    The  link  between  earth 
and  heaven  was  broken,  and  art  brought  down  from  the 
exclusive  regions  of  religion.     The  Protestant  painters  of 
Holland  no  longer  looked  upon  the  visible  world  as  a  symbol 
of  the  inrisible,  and  instead  of  saints  and  angels  they 
painted  boors  carousing.    Their  quest  after  beauty  found 
€»itisfaction  in  nature  as  they  saw  her  around  them ;  in  cloud- 
swept  plains  and  stormy  seas,  in  grey  mists  touched  by  sun- 
light, in  forest  paths  by  rushing  streams,  in  fishing-boats 
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on  calm  waters,  in  cool  courts  of  houses,  in  interion  of 
taverns,  in  homely  scenes  of  domestic  life.    One  man  odj 
among  the  Datch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  centorj  rae 
to  greater  heights ;  the  mighty  genios  of  Bembrandt  nw 
in  natore  a  staiggle  between  darkness  and  light,  betweoi 
mystery  and  reidity,  and  his  paintings,  whether  figure  or 
landscape,  record  the  conflict.      Frans  Hals  depicts  witii 
vivid  but  superficial  realism  self-satisfied  burgomasten  at 
their  festive  banquets ;  Bembrandt  goes  deeper  and  gim 
expression  to  the  complex  humanity  that  underlies  oxttwaid 
semblance. 

Catholic  Belgium  remained  more  under  the  influence  oi 
Italy  and  tiie  spirit  of  the  classical  Benaissance,  though  in 
her  also  spiritual  ideals  were  extinct,  and  saci^  sabjeds 
were  treated  with  superficial  gracefulness.  Portraiture  was 
her  glory,  and  Bubens  and  Yandyck  gave  to  their  figmea  a 
breadth  of  style,  a  freedom  of  line,  a  grace  of  moTemoit 
that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  their  fifteenth-century  anoeBtots. 

But  from  these  ancestors  let  us  learn  the  lessons  of 
reverence  for  nature,  of  unsparing  labour,  of  self-suppreaaioi 
in  the  search  after  truth.  To  tiiem  the  short  cuts  of  im- 
pressionism were  unknown,  and  would  have  been  despised- 
their  art  must  ever  be  the  best  and  most  perfect  they  oooU 
give.  It  requires  some  effort  at  first  to  enter  into  tbe 
spirit  of  these  early  Flemish  masters,  to  see  nature  as  Vbej 
saw  her  and  to  feel  religion  as  they  felt  it;  but  patiait 
study  of  their  works  brings  with  it  its  sure  reward ;  and  in 
dwelling  with  them  we  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  enchaot- 
ment,  and  of  rest  from  the  fret  and  turmoil  of  modern  B&, 
where  no  note  of  discord  disturbs  the  perfect  harmony. 
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Abt.  IX. — Rural  England:  Being  an  Account  of  Agricultural 
and  Social  Researches  carried  out  in  the  years  1901  and 
1902.  Bj  H.  BiDEB  Hagoabd.  In  two  yolomes.  London : 
Longmans.     1902. 

A  FTONE  who  wishes  to  stndj  the  history  of  agricnltare  in 
"^  England  for  the  last  150  years  will  find  a  mass  of 
information  ready  to  hand  in  the  evidence  both  of  those 
who  have  been  examined  before  the  different  Commissions 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  have  travelled  throngh  the  conntry  noting  down 
what  they  saw  and  heard.  The  results  of  both  kinds  of 
inquiry  are  oseful.  A  Commission  obtains  evidence  in 
a  judicial  manner  from  hundreds  of  witnesses  practically 
engaged  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country ;  and  the  result 
presented  is  frequently  so  impartial  as  to  be  nugatory  so  far 
as  legislation  is  concerned.  A  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
individually  and  alone  undertakes  the  work  of  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, and  ventures  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  agriculture 
of  England,  enters  on  a  formidable  task,  lays  himself  open  to 
criticism,  and  gets  but  little  thanks  for  his  pains.  He  cannot, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Commission,  escape  responsibility  under 
the  cover  of  two  or  three  contradictory  Reports.  The 
danger  of  this  sott  of  investigation  is  that  tbe  individual 
is  apt  to  set  out  with  preconceived  notions  and  theories,  and 
is  therefore  naturally  biassed  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  support  his  opinions.  The  dilemma  is  one  from 
which  it  is  iJmost  impossible  to  escape,  because  a  practical 
man  in  agriculture  or  any  other  trade  is  sure  to  hold  strong 
opinions,  while  the  impartial  man  too  often  knows  nothing 
of  his  subject.  There  is,  however,  a  warmth  and  sympathy 
about  the  individual  writer  which  are  altogether  wantmg  in 
the  cold  and  bald  Beports  of  a  Boyal  Commission.  In  a 
study  of  the  subject  both  methods  of  inquiry  have  their 
place,  and  the  results  of  each  should  be  read  side  by  side 
by  anyone  who  has  the  time,  leisure,  and  inclination. 

Mr.  Bider  Haggard's  book  <  Bural  England '  is  the  latest 
of  the  many  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  agri- 
culture of  England.  Hie  writer  describes  his  mode  of 
procedure,  sets  out  the  evidence  collected  in  the  different 
counties  which  were  visited^  and  finally  sums  up  his  work 
with  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived.  In  the  Intro- 
duction the  author  states  the  reason  why  he  undertook 
the  inquiry — *the   heaviest  task   of  his  life* — and    also 
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the   difficulties    which  he   enootmteTed.      Arthur   Yoang, 
William  Marshall,  William  Cobbett,  and,  fifty  years  ago. 
Sir  James  Caird  had  all  described  rural  England,  bat  nnee 
that  date,  in  ^ite  of  the  many  and  interesting  ohaoges 
vrhich  had  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the  land,  no  single 
pen  had  been  found  to  describe  them.    The  scope  of  l^is 
inquiry  is  limited  to  England,  twenty-seven  cooBtiea  of 
wluoh  were  Tiaited,  and  to  the  Channel  Islands.     Mr.  BHa 
Haggard  utters  a  warning  to  anyone  who  should  have  ike 
temerity  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.     He  must  be  a  naan  of 
tongh  fibre  and  of  sleepless  yigilanoe.     He  aaust  trafd 
incessantly  and  nera*  fall  ilL    ijter  a  hard  day  he  mmi 
be  prepared  to  *  plunge  into  unknown  society/  his  afcWntki 
and  obserration  must  never  fiag.    He  moat  combine  tbe 
mind    of  a    trained    lawyer  wiQi  a  patient  and  proasao 
inteUtgence.  He  must  know  how  to  take  notes,  ax^  what  ii 
more  important,  be  able  to  read  them  afterwards ;  and  ha 
mtot  have  a  knowledge  of  hk  sufagect.    Fortiuaately,  tiie 
author  was  endowed  with  these  qualifieaticma,  and 
through  the  (»rdeal  unscathed,  the  Iotc  of  hia  subject 
taining  him.    The  book  givea  a  picture  of  England  at  the 
present  time^  and  contains  a  mass  of  OTid^Mse  procured  fcf 
the  most  part  firom  farmers  and  landlords.      It   is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  labours,  about  whom  so  much  is  wxittea 
in  the  book,  was    not   nu»e    ofben   conaoUed  aboot  Im 
position. 

The  system  adopted  to  procure  the  information  reqaSati 
was  that  of  the  intenriew,  and  the  bulk  of  the  book  is 
up  of  reports  of  con?eraations.  Mr.  Hider  Haggard 
hia  readera  that  t^iis  system  may  involve  a  certain  amootf^ 
of  repetition,  but  that  ^even  as  no  two  leaves  aie  alika, 
^  altiiongh  to  the  casual  eye  they  appear  so  similar,  so  rtinr 
*  exist  vartationa  between  every  one  of  a  thousand  tales  «f 
^  agricokoral  woe.'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  plaa- 
tive  wsil  which  is  dominant  throughout  is  somevfaii 
tedious,  and  we  wish  there  had  been  more  disaimilariif 
in  the  leaves  of  *  Rural  England.'  But  whatever  critkmm 
may  be  paaaed  on  the  condosions  to  which  the  aflthor  ii 
led  by  h^  inquiry,  he  has  evidently  done  his  best  to 
to  the  reader  a  fair  and  truthful  report  of  his  invi 

Such  a  book  aa  '  Rural  England '  muat  arouae  attfmtion 

invite  diacnsaioiiy  and  this  cannot  £ul  to  be  benefieial  to  thi 
interest  concerned.     Nothing  is  ao  deadly  as  aoatky, 
•iJparently  this  ia  the  prevailmg  diaeaae  of  agricidtuie.' 

->epreaaion,  with  few  exceptiona,  Mr.  EidOT  Haggard  « 
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ererywhere^  and  the  proyerbial  despondenoy  of  the  farmer  was 
no  doubt  encouraged  bj  the  sympathy  of  his  interriewer. 
Some  bright  spots  there  were,  however,  and  some  witnesses 
who  deelined  to  take  a  pessimistic  yiew.  In  Guernsey, 
which,  owing  to  soil  and  climate, is  a  garden,  'instances  are 
'  common  in  which  men  who  begin  life  with  no  other  endow- 
'  ment  than  health  and  strength  end  it  in  the  possession  of 
'  fortunes  of  from  5,0007.  to  10,0002/  One  farmer,  who  kept 
eighty  head  of  cattie  on  less  than  thirty  acres  of  land,  in 
answer  to  the  remark,  *  Yon  all  seem  very  rich  in  Qaernsey,^ 
said, '  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  rich,  bat  we  are  thriving.'  In 
Somersetshire  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  were  paying  their  rent  and  making  a 
living.  In  Herefordshire  a  cider  enthusiast  gave  as  a  panacea 
for  health,  and  it  may  be  supposed  as  an  antidote  for 
depression,  to  eat  six  medium-sized  apples  at  midnight  and 
wash  them  down  with  a  pint  oi  cider  I  Another  witness  in 
the  same  county,  an  auctioneer,  was  very  hopeful  about  the 
position  of  agriculture.  Gloucestershire  was  found  to  be 
fairly  prosperous.  In  Warwickshire  farmers  are  just  making 
a  living,  and  in  Shropshire  fiurming  is  still  a  profitable 
industry.  To  the  surprise  of  the  author,  the  labour  difficulty 
was  found  not  to  be  severe  in  Essex :  Mn  all  districts  labour 

*  could  be  had  at  a  price.'    In  this  county  the  tenant  fiurmers 

*  can  make  a  living ;  indeed,  I  have  not  found  one  who  fails  to 
'  do  so,  to  pay  his  rent  such  as  it  is,  to  keep  a  horse  and  trap, 
'  and  eyen  in  many  cases  to  treat  himself  to  an  occasional 
'  day  with  the  hounds  or  gun.'  This  in  a  county  which  in 
some  parts  was  reputed  to  be  derelict!  In  Hertfordshire 
those  who  fkrm  near  the  railway  are  prosperous,  and  tiie 
Cornish  sxA  Scotch  tenants  are  progressive  in  their  methods. 
Several  land-agents  who  were  interviewed  in  Northampton- 
shire said  that  there  was  a  good  demand  for  farms  in  the 
county,  and  that  the  supply  of  labour  in  1901  was  much 
more  plentiftil  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous  year.  In 
Yorkshire  many  squires  were  found  living  on  their  estates,  and, 
after  all,  taking  1^  county  through,  the  state  of  agriculture 
was  not  so  bad.  An  interesting  tetter  from  an  experienced 
agent  in  Toikshire,  who  has  b^n  connected  with  the  land 
since  1860,  gives  Miything  but  a  doleful  view  of  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  Englwid.  He  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  *  taking  the  state  of  the  land  generally  it  is 
'better  cultivated  now  than  it  was  many  years  am ' ;  uid 
again, '  I  think  on  t^  whole  Vbe  outiook  is  hopefm,  and  at 
the  present  moment  rents  are  well  Mid  promptly  paid.'    It 
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is  cnrioas  that  throughout  the  book  the  land-agenta'  e?idenoe 
appears  to  be  the  least  depressing,  and  as  tbey  piobaUy 
blow  most  about  the  position  of  those  who  own  sod 
cultivate  the  land  in  their  neighbourhood,  it  should  cinj 
•especial  weight.  In  Norfolk,  Lord  Leicester  infonned  Mr. 
Bider  Haggard  that  '  in  1901  the  demand  for  his  furms  wu 
^  greater  than  had  ever  been  the  case  during  lus  long  tenure 

*  of  the  estate ;  therefore  the  fiurmers  must  be  living.*  The 
farms  which  are  being  successfully  cultivated  on  the  Holk- 
ham  Estate  are  large  farms,  and  Lord  Leicester  HA  not 
think  that  the  small  farmers  on  his  estate  were  doing  loj 
good. 

But  these  witnesses  of  brighter  hopes  were  niher  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  In  Wiltshire,  for  instance,  on  t 
&rm  of  700  acres,  the  fiumer  complained  bitterlj  of  tiie 
labour  difficulty,  and  said  that  he  n^e  more  money  irben 
he  paid  8002.  a  year  for  his  fiEurm  than  he  did  at  the  preseet 
rental  of  2501.  Apparently  this  old  gentleman  had  been 
almost  deserted,  for,  on  the  author  drawing  his  attention  to 
a  lad  with  some  horses,  he  remarked,  *  Ay,  he  is  the  hit 

*  left  to  I,  and  he  will  be  off  soon.'  How  he  managed  to 
farm  700  acres  with  the  help  of  one  ]ad  is  not  mentioned, 
but  perhaps  he  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  In  Hampehiie 
the  same  outcry  was  made  about  labour— not  only  ii  it 
scarce,  but  inferior.  In  Sussex,  in  spite  of  the  wages  b»Bg 
from  149.  to  17ir.  a  week,  wilii  extra  money  at  harvest  tine, 
labour  was  leaving  the  rural  districts,  employers  weie  k(t 
with  the  old  men,  and  the  opinion  of  one  fSumer  was  thit 
when  these  died  out  the  farming  industry  must  come  to  a 
•end.  In  Devonshire,  a  fieurmer,  after  bemoaning  his  lot.  a* 
pressed  a  hope  that  his  sons  would  not  be  farmers,  for  'It^st 

*  dog's  life,  sir !    Ifs  a  dog's  life ! '    Cornwall  was  formeriji 

county  of  small  yeomen ;  in  1873,  out  of  13,866  projffietoi, 

8,717  owned  less  than  a  single  acre,  and  the  ayerace  sise  of 

estates  was  fifty-fbur  acres.    Now  most  of  the  smSl  estatei 

have  been  bought  up,  and  the  yeoman  class  has  almoit 

passed  away.    Labour  was  scarce ;  education,  together  witk 

the  reading  of  newspapers,  had  made  the  men  disoontsotei 

with  the  country,  and  in  spite  of  the  homosopathie  reoiedj 

-of  reading-rooms  being  tried,  the  young  labourers  left  ^ 

land.    The  ruin  of  agriculture  in  Cornwall  was  put  don 

to  free  trade.    In  Dorsetshire  the  tale  was  the  same:  il 

conditions  remain  as  at  present^  land  must  go    oal  of 

cultivation.    Mr.  Bider  Haggard  could  find  but  little  hope 

for  agriculture  from  the  evidence  he  gathered  in  Hcrefafr 
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shire.  Here  the  same  complaints  of  want  of  labour,  lowness 
of  prices,  and  redaction  of  rents  were  heard;  but,  as  has 
been  alrradj  mentioned  abore,  there  were  a  few  indiyidoals 
who  took  a  more  hopeful  view,  and  who,  by  their  energy 
and  intelligence,  had  been  able  to  make  fiEurming  or  market 
gardening  pay  welL  The  opinion  formed  of  o^r  counties 
was  little  different.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  rural 
Suffolk  were  described  as  disastrous. 

Sufficient  has  been  written  to  show  the  general  tenour  of 
the  evidence.  On  the  whole  it  is  gloomy  reading.  The 
author  himself  was  evidently  much  affected  by  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  as  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  Uie  earlier 
sentences  in  his  conclusion :  *  The  impression  left  upon  my 
'  mind  by  my  extensive  wanderings  is  that  English  agricul- 
'  ture  seems  to  be  fighting  against  the  mills  of  Qod.  Mkny 
'  circumstances  combine  to  threaten  it  with  ruin,  although 
^  as  yet  it  is  not  actually  ruined.'  As  has  been  shown,  all 
were  not  of  this  opinion ;  but  no  doubt  the  large  minority 
of  those  interviewed  took  a  very  despondent  view  of  the 
present  conditions  of  agricultui^.  The  evidence  of  the 
landlords  and  tenants  weighed  heavily,  and  helped  to 
depress  the  scale,  but  many  land-agents  and  several  inde- 
pendent witnesses  who  were  men  of  business  were  more 
hopefuL 

We  may  now  proceed  to  study  the  conclusions  and  con* 
aider  the  remedies  proposed.     Of  all  tbe  circumstances 
combining  to  threaten  agriculture  with  ruin,  foreign  com- 
petition, says  the  author,  is  the  chief,  and  this  is  made 
worse  by  the  preferentiid  rates  granted  by  the  railway 
companies.    He  refuses  to  be  comforted  by  the  idea  that 
corn-producing  countries  vnll  graduaUy  fill  up  with  a  popu- 
lation of  their  own.    The  suggestion  that  bi-metallism  or 
an  increase  in  the  output  of  gold  can  improve  the  situation 
is  put  aside.    Plrotection  is  a  chimera.    We  confess  that 
ywe  read  with  satis&ction  that  '  Free  trade  and  unfettered 
'  imports  has  shot  its  fibres  through  every  part  and  organ 
'  of  the  body  corporate,  till  it  is  in  tenth  no  excrescence  or 
'  addition,  but  an  integral  part  of  our  national  life.'    Tlus 
clears  the  air  as  far  as  artificial  remedies  for  low  prices  are 
concerned,  and  the  author  proceeds  to  deal  with  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  second  great  danger  which  threatens 
Shig^lish  husbandry — ^namely,  the  lack  of  labour.     Labour 
iwas  found  to  be  more  scarce  in  the  South  and  near  seaport 
and  manufiM^turine  towns,  and  more  plentiful  in  the  eastern 
and  more  northerly  counties.    But  *  everywhere  the  young 
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*  men  aad  women  are  leaTing  the  viBages  wbere  they  use 

*  bom,  and  flocking  into  ihe  towns  •  •  •  it  is  now  ooimoii 
'  for  on\j  the  dnllards,  tbe  vicioiis,  or  the  wastidi  to  itaij 

<  npon  the  hmd,  because  they  are  unfitted  fen*  any  oQier  life; 
'  and  it  is  this  indifferent  remnant  who  will  be  the  pirati 

<  of  the  next  generation  of  rural  Englishmen.'  In  wfik  of 
this  scarcity  of  labour,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  thinln  M 
agriculture  will  still  be  carried  on,  but  that  the  *soil  in  tk 

*  future  may  produce,  perhaps,  one- half  of  what  it  usel  to 

*  produce,  uid,  say,  one-third  of  what  it  could  be  made  tD 
'  produce.'  The  consequences  to  the  nation  wiU,  hoveiv, 
be  more  serious.    *  It  can  mean  nothing  less  than  thefn- 

*  gressive  deterioration  of  the  race.    In  the  absence  of  iff 

*  conditions  which  cannot  be  foreseai,  if  unchecked  H  w 

*  in  the  end  mean  the  ruin  of  the  race.' 

Of  ihe  three  classes  connected  with  the  land,  the  iiiki 
believes  that  tbe  owner  has  suffered  most.  The  enim 
gathered  in  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Norf<^,  and  8rfi 
showed  that  after  the  various  expenses  have  been  met  tte 
is  often  nothing  left  for  tbe  owner.      *  The  farmen,  ^ 

*  few  exceptions,  do  no  more  than  make  a  hard  liiiif 
^  and  in  many  cases  they  are  actnally  losing  a^tal'  & 
is  of  opinion  that  farmers  largely  ding  to  tibeir  profsfl* 
because  they  have  no  other  resource  or  occupados.  ft 
labourers  are  better  off  than  they  have  ever  been 
but  in  spite  of  this  they  are  discontented.  The  diflbtfj 
of  newspapers,  the  system  of  board-school  eduoatioa, 
the  restiess  spirit  of  the  age  ail  come  in  for  their 
of  responsibility  in  making  the  labourer  diseontenUi 
his  lot.  There  is  also  the  attraction  of  high  wageii 
pany,  and  amusement,  with  shorter  hours  of  work,  ii 
towns.  The  prospecte  of  rising,  ako,  on  tbe  land  are: 
and  in  many  cases  the  cottage  aocommodatioa  ii 
Where  is  the  remedy?  Better  wages  the  land 
afibrd.  Mr.  Bider  Haggard  turns  to  small  hoidn^ 
suggests  tiiiat  the  provisions  of  the  Working  ChM 
of  1890  should  be  so  extended  as  to  enable  public 
and  landowners  *to  borrow  money  from  the 

*  whatever  extent  they  may  wish  for  the  erectdoii  of* 

*  and  farm  buildings  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
«  holdings.'  The  necessary  cafntal  for  these  small 
would  be  advanced  by  credit  banks,  which  abooldbe 
the  managemeot  and  contiT>l  of  the  Board  of  Agrio 
the  Treasury  finding  the  half-millioii  sterling  mioA 
be  necessary  to  start  tbe  scheme.    Mr.  Sider  " 
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bdiavet  tliafc  <  msfl  will  not  vrtam  froai,  ibej  will  not  even 
*  nmm  to  go  to,,  the  towns  in  order  to  become  def  laboniem 
'  ottrtheland,*  He  aiegiiee  tiuit  aladdioold  beoomoAoqnMnted' 
wttb  land  and  with  animals  before  he  is  twelve  yeara.  Mi 
ISuS'ia  torbe  aeoomfliriied  by  tiie  fffstem  adopted  in  yanew- 
oentiBentaL  eenntnei^,  whiefa  eniAlea  the  children  te  work 
on.  tike  land  in  snmmer  and  in  the^  school  in  winter.r  We 
may  point  oat  here  that  tibe  Elementaiy  Ednoation  (School 
Attendance)  Aot  (1893)  Amendment  Act^  1899,  ga?e  the 
leeal  anthority  power  to  fix  thirteai  years  as  the  minimnm 
ag^  finr  eicemption  fix>m  school  attendance  in  the  case  of 
^kilAiftii  te  be  employed  in  agrionltnre,  and  the  Act  fiirther 
pnmdedtthafe  soeh  children,  over  devenand  nnder  thiste«i 
jean  of  age,,  who  had.  passed  the  standard  for  partial 
exeoqgition  should  not  be  required  to  attend  sehod  more 
thaaSSO'  times  in  any  jeto'. 

The  final  recommennations  deal  with  remedies  for  ogri^ 

oaltnre^a^  Isaige.    The  equalisation  of  the  incidence  of  rates 

oa^betwe^i  real  and  personal'  property  is  the  first  saggestion% 

'    The  abolition  of  copyholds,  the  chei^ning  of  land  tnusfor, 

'  thai  moltii^cation  of  light  railways,  and  the  branding  of 

'    ^^rmp^  meat,  are  also  advocated.     In  addition  the  author 

^    w^aald  like  to  see  the  qaestion  of  preferential  rates  dealt 

witli,  and  the  promotion  of  co-<^>eratiTe  societies  for  the 

mannfaotaie  of  butter.     But,  to  use  his  words,  ^by  far  tbe- 

"f^  *  gpoatoot  and  most  far-reaching  of  Hie  remedies '  he  haa  to 

i. '  ipopose  is  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  parcd-post».to 

» <  ber-vfortedaaa  branch  of  the  present  Post  Office.    All  classes 

t'y  of  agstonltaral  goods  (to  include  milk  cans)  are  to  be  canied 

i^  b^  tiu»  means,  up  to  100  Ibs^  weight.    Produce  in  bulk 

;:  lyigtii;  eventually  be  dealt  with  hv  the  aid  of  road  traction. 

J)  /Itha  need  tos  thut  post  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  which  agri- 

'>Hoiilturi8ta  meet  with  in  tiieir  endeavour  to  ddiver  their 

,^fjfgodxii»  in  the  markets  that  are  eager  for  them.    Tho  ^Edot 

j*  of^  ihisi  sdform  would  be  to  establish  thousands  of  small 

L,4ialder8i  oa  tiie  land,  and  a  nation  so  benefited  should^not 

wwpodge  the  outlay.    This  concludes  the  recommendations 

^^mhiehi  sxe  put  forward  as  possible  props  to  su{4Mrt.  the 

%|Gitteitng,incUistity  of  agriculture. 

]^ .  Bawever  inadequately  the  above  may  give  the  viewn  oi 
^jibk^Bider  Haggard  as  acpressed  in  <  Rural  England,' 
^^HMU  onr  endi^vour  to  present  them  fairly  and  impi 


j|  >f9ith  a^  great  deal  that  is  written  in  these  tw^ 
^•/SBJumes  we  agree,  although  we  think  that  the  pictc 
^Lpr^Benb^  is  painted  in  colours  altogether  too  di^ 
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The  greatest  cause  of  saffeiing  to  agricaltore  appears  to 
us  to  l]^  the  alternation  of  prices,  ffigh  prices  inevitably 
lead  to  competition  for  fiEirms,  high  rents,  and  extravagant 
living.  Then  comes  the  fiedl,  bringing  misery  in  its  Inin, 
because  the  conditions  of  life  require  time  for  adjustment. 
The  great  crisis  in  agriculture  in  1815  was  caused  bjtli^ 
inflation  of  prices  during  the  war  and  the  sudden  &11  after 
the  peace.  Wheat  in  1800-1  had  touched  115«.  lid.  a 
quarter^  in  1816  the  price  was  52«.,  in  the  same  year  it  rose 
again  to  103«.,  and  sank  in  1822  to  30«.  The  suflEmng 
caused  to  all  concerned  in  agriculture  was  yerj  great 
Landlords  had  to  forego  their  rents,  farmers  were  ruined, 
and  labourers  were  dismissed.  Not  that  the  prices  were  to 
be  compared  with  those  that  agriculture  has  had  to  face 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  the  alternation  was  greater 
and  more  sudden.  Better  the  steady  depression  of  tiie  last 
thirty  years  than  the  fluctuations  of  1812-42. 

Although  agriculture  cannot  be  said  to  be  flourishing, 'it 
is  not  altogether  on  an  unhealthy  footing  at  the  presoit 
time,  for  the  reason  that  present  prices  are  accepted  rents 
have  been  brought  to  a  fair  level,  and  it  is  generally  recog- 
nised that  good  and  intelligent  farming  is  the  best  subatitate 
for  protection.    If  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  depended 
wholly  on  high  prices,  as  some  would  have  us  belieye,  then 
indeed  would  the  position  be  hopeless.    As  the  profits,  how- 
ever,  do  not  altogether  depend  on  high  prices,  but  also  on  the 
cost  of  production,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  saving 
in  the  one  what  is  lost  in  the  other ;  by  this  means  "Khagi^ 
agriculture  has  survived  the  ordeal  of  the  last  depression, 
and  that  without  any  protective  duties  being    imposed. 
The  fact  that  this  has  been  done  without  artificial  aids  suiA 
as  those  to  which  other  countries  resort  is  a  healtiij  sign 
which    augurs  well  for    the   future,  especially    when  we 
consider  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  which  maj 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  production.    It  is  slowly  dawning 
on  the  bucolic  mind  that  agriculture  is  not  a  holy  calling, 
or  ito  followers  a  chosen  people.    It  is  subject  to  the  same 
fluctuations,  competitions,  and  vexations  as  other  trades. 
The  weather  perhaps  makes  it  more  speculative  than  most, 
but  the  agriculturist  must  have  faith  in  his  calling,  rem^n- 
bering  tl^t  *  he  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and 
<  he  tibat  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap.'     The  idea 
that  it  was  a  national  or  privileged  pursuit  was  a  weaknesi. 
It  is  of  no  more  importance  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  nation  than  any  other  trade,  and  so  long  as  it  looks  fcr 
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special  privileges  will  never  prosper.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
ivavel  round  England  to  know  tliat  while  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  prosperoas,  and  daring  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  agricultural  industry 
has  during  the  same  period  been  leaping  and  bounding  the 
other  way.    It  is  unfortunately  true  that  what  has  benefited 
commerce  has  hurt  agriculture.    The  low  price  of  all  agri- 
cultural produce,  which  is  brought  to  our  shores  without  let 
or  hindrance^  has  involved  us  in  a  competition  so  severe  that 
old  ways  and  customs  are  failing,  and   it   is  only  by  new 
methods  that  we  can  hope  to  survive.     We  are  passing 
through  a  great  period  of  trade  revolution,  brought  about 
by  the  opening-up  of  vast  territories  eminently  suited  to 
supply  our  (agricultural)  needs,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.    Freights — which  for  a  time  formed  a  protec- 
tive barrier  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world — 
have  now  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity.*    The 
great  continents  of  America  and  Australia  are  brought  to 
our  doors.    The  oceans  which  separate  us  are  rather  a 
convenience  than  an  obstacle  to  trade,  the  carriage  by  sea 
being  so  much  cheaper  than  the  carriage  by  land.    The 
goods  imported,  being  for  the  most  part  non-perishable,  are 
not  affected  by  the  time  occupied  in  transit;  when  they  are, 
the  freezing  chamber  overcomes  the  difficulty.    This  oblitera- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  time  and  space,  which  has  been  the  work 
of  steam  and  machinery,  is  the  revolution  which  has  caused 
oar  present  distress.     But  we  need  not  despair:  nearly 
every  other  trade  has  had  to  £Ebce  the  same  difficulties,  and 
has  survived  by  facing  them  with  skill,  with  ingenuity,  and 
MTith  courage.    We  hope  it  will  not  be  suggested  that  agri- 
cTiltnrists  are  not  capable  of  overcoming  their  difficulties 
in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that,  in  any  time  which  can  be  of 
l>enefit  to  the  present  generation,  the  advantages  which 
foreign  trade  enjoys  wiU  be  lessened.  Competition,  which 
izi  the  shipping  trade  is  not  likely  to  diminish,  wUl  keep 
down  freights,  and  increased  facilities  of  communication 
^will  bring  distant  lands  nearer  to  our  shores.  Whenever 
-tlie  fresh  soils  of  the  North  American  continent  become 
e  JEhausted,  and  the  same  intensity  of  cultivation  is  required 
-fcliere  as  in  Englimd,  then,  unless  some  new  and  artificial 

^  Grain  freights  from  New  York  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1874, 
1.  Os.  M.  per  ton ;  1902,  4».  9^.  per  ton.  From  San  Francisco  to  the 
U^nited  Kingdom,  1874,  lOs.  per  ton ;  1902,  22«.  7d.  per  ton. 
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food  ifl  iirpent^  we  or  those  who  come  after  ua  m&j  lack 
for  a  xiae  in  prices..  Thi%  o£  couxaey  wHL  be  acoderaled  bj 
the  growth  of  popakition,  not  oalj  in  NotUl  Amerioa^  but 
alao.  i&  these  Gonntries  which  now  import  foreign  wheat 
Weaie  becoming  accnstomed  to  h>w  prices  dor  gratn^aDd 
the  erj  for  protection  as  a  remedy  is  dying*  ont.  TIda  in. 
itatlf  is  a  step  in  advance,  because  so  long  aa  agricnltuziata 
beliem  that  the  simple  remedy  of  import  duties  te  raiie 
piiaon  can  be  obtained,  it  is  natural  that  with  thie  bomi 
abiagra  within  thdr  possible  grasp  they  should  hesitate  te 
tant  to  other  remediefti  As  r^racds  agricultural  depression, 
the  position  of  Ikigfauid  isr  not  unique ;  almost  all  Europeaa 
combes  are  suffering  more  or  lesa  ftom  the  same  cause. 
In  some  countries  relief  is  given  by  means  of  heaij  protecr 
tieoy  but  even  that  is  not  a  sufScient  alleviation ;  they  ate 
loeldng^  elsewhere  for  nmrket%  and  are  adopting  those 
co-operative  metiiods  which  alone  can  enable  a  country  to 
compete  successfully  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  dwells  on  the  depopulation  of  the 

country  as  a  national  calamity,  which  must  lead  to  the 

deterioration,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  race.    That  may 

or  may  not  be.    The  nation  has  chosen  the  policy  of  free 

imports,  which  is  largely  re^onsible  for  the  deoDoaae  dt 

ar^le  land^  and  the  agrioulturist^  aa  such,  need  not  werry 

about  the  nation*    His  business  is  to  make  the  land  produce 

aa  much  as  possible  at  the  least  cost ;  to  see  that  the  pro> 

duce  is  in  quality  and  quantity  such  as  is  required ;  and  to 

produce  the  best,  for  which  there  wiU  always  be  a  market. 

The  foreign  producers  at  the  present  moment  know  more 

about  the  English  market  than  the  English  fiinner«     Tbfsj 

are  competing  with  us^  and  to  a  large  extent  beating  ua  out  of 

our  own  market  with  articles  for  the  production  of  which  thej 

have  no  greater  facilities  than  ourselves*    They  are  ft^ift^M 

to  do  this  by  cooperation,  not  only  amongst  themaelrefii 

but  between  the  Grovemment  and  the  agricuUural  sooietias; 

a^d  by  an  enli^t^ied  system  of  education*    Other  oonntrks 

have  mastofed  the  secret  of  modem  trade — ^regcdazity  in 

supi^y  and  uniformity  in  quality.     If  only  it  was  realiaed 

in  England  that  agriculture  is  a  trade  and  a  bnaine8a».a]»d 

not  merely  a  pursuit,  then  we  should  not  be  long  in  fbUowiBg 

the  example  which  has  already  been  set  in  Ireland  and  on 

the  Continent.     Why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  it  is  posaibb 

for  such  countries  as  Holland  and  Denmark  to  -prospm 

agriculturally,  should  not  we  proe^ier  also  P    They  have  bo 

mtural  advantages  over  ourselves,  and  yet  in  1901  Denaiaik 
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exported  to  England  nearlj  14,000,0002.,  and  Holland 
<m  8,000,0001.  ¥rorth  of  agricultfiTal  produce.  ISie 
conntrj  is  densely  populated,  and  imports  largely  of 
in  which  Tespect  it  is  similarty  sitnated  to  this  constiy,  'bat 
ihe  nation  wMch  is  almost  entirely  aerioaltnml  baa  had  ilie 
versatility  to  change  its  system  of  cmtiTation  and  to  naifce 
use  of  4iie  cheapness  of  com  to  prodaoe  those  articles  whudi 
are  not  so  yariaUe  in  price.  The  progress  in  Denmail:  has 
been  most  rapid ;  and  here,  again,  co-operation  bas  been  t'he 
chief  factor  of  success.  The  first  co-operative  dairy  was 
formed  in  1&^,  and  now  they  number  1,040,  converting 
about  1,800  millions  of  kilos,  of  milk,  equivalent  to  a  ^aliie 
of  7,112,000{.  The  value  of  eggs  sold,  which  at  the  end  of 
the  seventies  was  only  55,0002.,  is  now  1,160,9482. 

The  same  system  of  co-operation  and  organisation  is  beiag 
worked  with  advantage  in  France,  which  sends  some  of  the 
best  batter  that  reaches  our  market.  While  agricoltoristB 
in  England  are  complaining  that  they  are  ruined,  theie 
conntries  are  capturing  our  markets  and  beating  us  at  wbst 
sbould  be  our  own  game. 

It  is  notnecessary  to  go  deeply  into  the  question  of  oo-opem- 
'tion  here :  the  advantages  of  combination  are  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  in  Ireland  we  have  an  example  of  order 
coming  ont  of  chaos  by  its  means. 

Much  may  be  learnt  by  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
agpricuHure  in  Ireland,  difiPerent  tiiough  they  are  from  those 
prevailing  in  this  country.  Ireland  is  a  country  largely  of 
small  holdings  and  dual  ownership.  The  present  system  of 
land  tenure  is  absolutely  hopeless ;  it  reste  on  no  economto 
basis ;  by  its  means  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  put 
aside,  and  rents  are  fixed  by  a  land  court  every  fifteen  years 
(on  tiie  demand  of  landlord  or  tenant).  This  is  a  direct 
encouragement  to  bad  farming,  because  the  better  the  land 
is  cultivated  "the  higher  the  rent  may  become.  It  is  hard 
enoitgh  for  the  small  farmer  to  exist  in  these  days  even  if 
lie  works  the  land  to  the  utmost ;  with  any  discouragement 
of  this  sort  he  must  fail.  The  position  has  been  enormonsly 
alleviated,  however,  by  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies 
all  over  Ireland,  founded  on  the  continental  system.  Biis 
lias  done  more  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  ihe  land  than 
any  legislation  could  possibly  have  accomplished,  ^e 
TC^generation  of  Ireland  will  not  come  from  political  aotion, 
towever  well  intentioned,  but  from  the  steady,  sustained 
effort  of  the  people  themselves  through  co-operation.  Oreat 
as  the  hopes  are  which  centre  round  the  Land  Purchase 
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Bill»  it  will    not  settle  everything.     It  wUI,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  do  awaj  with  the  evil  system  of  dual  ownership, 
and  thns,  by  giving  the  farmer  the  security  of  absolute 
ownershipi  induce  hun  to  work  and  improve  his  land.    Thig 
alone  should  give  a  great  stimulus  to  improved  agriculture, 
but  the  success  of  the  cultivator  will  still  depend  on  the 
markets  for  his  produce  and  on  his  ability  to  supply  those 
markets.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  organised  combina- 
tion these  small  holders  must  perish,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  heaviest  protective  duties  can  save  them.    They  will  be 
ground  to  powder  between  the  4]pper  and  nether  millstonei 
of  the  highest  cost  of  production  and  the  lowest  market 
price.    The  leaders  of  the  people  in  Ireland,^  irrespective  of 
political  opinion,  have  shown  their  sagaciiy  in  taking  up 
this  question  of  agricultural  co-operation,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  than  whom  no  man  ui 
our  time  has  done  more  for  Ireland,  are  now  giving  aa 
object  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  we 
should  be  wise  to  imitate.    This  great  self-help  movement 
has  made  State  aid  not  only  possible  but  efficient,  and  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Department  of  Agricnltme 
and  Technical  Instruction  which  is  able  to  work  through, 
and  in  harmony  with,  the  difiPerent  organisations  in  the 
countiy.     Apart  from  the  great  educational  benefits  con- 
ferred by  a  system  of  this  character,  the  material  advan- 
tages are  enormous.    By  combination  the  small  farmer  gets 
all  the  advantages  of  the  big  man.    By  this  means  he  can 
procure  the  benefit  of  machmery,  he  can  improve  his  stock, 
he  can  reduce  the  cost  of  every  uticle  he  requires,  whether 
it  be  for  his  personal  use  or  for  use  on  the  farm ;  he  can 
save  on  the  cost  of  transit  of  his  produce.    Whatever  is  the 
difference  between  retail  and  wholesale,  that  he  saves. 

These  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  are  only  a  portion  of 
those  secured  by  co-operation.  They  are  the  advantages  on 
the  side  of  supply,  and  they  enable  the  farmer  to  supply  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Supply,  however,  is  not  sufBdoii 
to  give  value  to  the  products :  demand  is  necessary  befoie 
there  can  be  any  commercial  transaction.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  their  stock,  before  co-operation  was  introduced. 
With  much  land  unrivalled  for  the  purposes  of  agriciiltnie, 
and  with  the  largest  market  in  the  world  at  their  doors,  the 
^riEhfarmerB  failed,  as  other  farmers  have  failed  also,  beoana 
^y  did  not  supply  what  the  consumer  required.    The  trade 
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was  carried  od,  on  the  lines  of  the  old  agricoltnral  monopoly, 
wh^i  the  farmer  was  the  master  and  the  consumer  was  the 
slave.    There  is  now  very  little  direct  trading,  agricultural 
or  other,  between  the  producer  and  consumer.    The  middle- 
man, who  caters  for  the  general  taste,  is  the  agent  of  ex* 
change.    He  buys  wholesale  and  sells  retail.    Be  requires 
a  regular  supply,  and  a  regular  quality  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  and  tastes  of  his  customers.     Under  the  old 
system  of  indiyidual  farming  he  found  that  these  require- 
ments could  not  be  met.    He  was  obliged  therefore  to 
import  from  those    countries  where  a  more  enlightened 
system  of  supply  preyailed.    This  has  been  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  butter,  a  commodity  for  the  pn>duc- 
tion  of  which  Ireland  has  special  facilities.    Before  co- 
operation was  applied  to  agriculture  in  Ireland  the  butter 
products  were  often  of  the  most  variable  and  inferior  de* 
scription,  a  mere  collection  of  odds  and  ends,  and  often 
rancid.    It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Ireland  en- 
tirely lost  its  position  in  the  butter  market  of  England,  and 
trade  was  transferred  to  Denmark  and  France.    By  means 
of  co-operation  the  output  of  butter  has  not  only  been 
enormously  increased,  but  the  quality  has  so  far  improved 
that  in  many  cases  the  Irish  are  competing  successfully  with 
their  foreign  rivals,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in  time  the 
trade  shotud  not  grow  to  very  large  proportions.    Unfortu- 
nately^  although  every  detail  is  given  in  the  annual  returns 
with  regard  to  trade  from  other  countries,  there  are  no 
statistics  available  to  show  what  the  amount  of  butter  im- 
ported into  England  from  Ireland  is  at  the  present  time : 
a  defect  in  the  returns  of  the  statistical  depaxtroent  of  the 
Customs  which  might  without  much  difficulty  be  made 
good. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland  is  now  firmly  esta- 
blished and  is  likely  to  be  progressive.  From  the  latest 
returns  it  spears  that  there  are  now  749  societies  with  an 
approximate  membership  of  70,000  co-operators.  As  it 
grows  in  dimensions  those  who  have  held  back  either  from 
incredulity  or  from  superior  aloofness  will  come  in.  The 
fellowship  engendered  by  the  movement  will  grow,  the 
advantages  in  trade,  whicb  will  eventually  be  captured  by 
the  co-operators,  as  has  happened  in  Denmark,  will  render 
the  position  of  those  individualists  who  stand  outside  the 
movement  an  impossible  one.  An  entirely  new  position 
will  be  created  in  Ireland,  which  wiU  undoubtedly  be  helped 
by  any  legislation  which  can  give  the  rights  of  proprietor- 
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"to  those  who  finrm  ibe  land.    Instetd  of  an  Ivdsai  onif 
xuuted  by,  and  wholly  absorbed  in,  its  hostiltiy  and  diftniit 
of  ihe  rest  of  the  United  Eingdom,  there  will  be  an  Lnlaai 
not  oeoeesarily  less  united  in  its  political  ideals,  %iit  -at  *the 
mme  time  united  in  a  commnnitj  df  trade  iirterests  whish 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  ^people  as  a  frtiole.    ISie  rigid  sk- 
doskm  of  all  politics  from  the  industrial  movement  gives  it 
a  soimd  basis.     If  at  any  time  agricnUnral  eo-opevsEtion  took 
hold  in  England  and  was  woi^ked  in  sympathy  with  the 
mofement  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  bo^  aoi 
help  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  now  enst  botwosa 
the  two  countries.    A  warm  welcome  should  therefoie  be 
accorded  to  the  English  Agricultural  Organisation  Socie^» 
which  is  working  cm  the  same  lines  as  the  oo^opmatiic 
ittOTement  in  Ireland.    Already  it  has  been  aUe  to  alaii 
ngricnltoral   •co-operative    societies    in    different    parts  tf 
J^gland,  and  those  in  Wales,  Cumberland,  Wovce^eidi]ie» 
and  Yorkshire  are  all  doing  irall  and  increasing  their  tars* 
over  year  by  year.    A  good  example  of  the  advantages  of 
co-operative  purchase  is  funiiriied  by  the  gurneas  ani  Seoth 
Cumberland  Society,  which  had  a  turnover  of  16,71&L  last 
year,  showing  an  improvement  of  1,059L  over  the  trade  of 
the  previous    year.      The    net    balance  to  the    credit  rf 
revenue  account,  after  providing  interest  at  6  per  eeni.  «a 
the  capital,  was  7192.  0$.  lOd.    The  trade  of  this  sone^  was 
principally  in  cakes  and  manures.    The  expense  of 
ing  a  movement  of  this  sort  is  naturally  veiy 
its  inception,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  it  dqienda 
•entirely  on  voluntary  support.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
•endeavour,  which  is  so  full  of  promise  fiyr  tiie  tfottiwe  af 
agriculture  in  this  country,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
for  want  of  the  necessary  funds.     Already  the  Welsh 
a»e  inquiring  into  the  question,  and  last  year  a  depvtatioii 
from  West  Wales  went  over  to  Ireland  to  study  the 
ment.    The  report  which  they  jnresented  on  their 
was  in  all  respects  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system. 

How  far  or  how  soon  agricultural  co-operation  wffl  be 
adopted  in  England  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Tke 
conditions  are  so  different,  both  as  regards  the 
of  the  Englishman,  with  his  self-reliance  and  strong  i 
vidualistic  tendency,  and  as  regards  1^  soil,  which  is 
"ttie  most  part  unsuited  to  smaiu  holdings,  and  neaeasilBlBS 
large  farms  aim  men  of  capital.  These,  however^  ahMU 
not  be  perman^tt  obstacles,  if  the  rooted  olgeotioii  to 
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operation  wliieh  tmdoubtedlj  exists  ameng  Bngliifh  faaaastB 
can  be  overcome.  We  see  interests  nnitmg  fin*  sel^pveser- 
Tation  all  oyer  the  world,  tbe  g^veat  shipping  ^oombuie^ 
being  iihe  latest  development.  Co-operation  abroad,  apatft 
altogether  from  natoral  advantages  possessed  by  the 
different  conntries  competing  with  as,  is  flooAmg  onr 
markets,  whidi,  if  we  adopted  the  same  means,  we  eenld 
supply  ourselves.  Eogland  has  become  the  damping  gnrand 
dt  foreign  nations ;  oar  own  market,  the  finest  in  the  ^world, 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  lost  to  as,  becaase  we  keep  oar  ^es 
Axtt  to  what  is  going  on  aroand  as.  Some  still  think  '^at 
oar -antiqoated  system  of  business  shoald  be  supported  by 
artificial  barriers  to  foreign  trade,  forgetting  that  ike  great 
majority  of  the  labouring  population  live,  as  Mr.  Bown- 
tree  tells  as,  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  that  they  are 
not  engaged  in  agricalture,  and  that  cheap  fi>od  is  what 
.enables  this  enormous  living  machine  to  produce  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Farmers  will  deceive  themselves  if  they 
think  that  they  can  artificially  heighten  the  costof  food  and 
with  it  the  cost  of  living  in  England. 

Information  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  for  agricuHoral 
produce  is  urgently  required.  Our  attention  in  this  country 
most  be  turned  more  and  more  to  the  production  of  the 
perishable  articles  of  food,  for  which,  in  spite  of  the  many 
artificial  appliances  enabling  their  import,  we  still  have 
special  facilities.  Information  should  be  within  reach  of 
every  farmer  as  to  what  the  consuming  pablic  reqoives,  and 
details  shoald  also  be  supplied  to  him  as  to  prices,  quality, 
and  quantity.  He  should  know  which  is  the  best  and  most 
convenient  market  for  his  produce,  and  what  state  of  de- 
livery is  best  suited  to  the  reqnirements  of  the  trade.  BmAk 
«i  intelligence  department  as  is  here  suggested  could  only 
be  organised  by  the  Board  of  Agricalture  and  a  bodv  of 
experts  under  their  direction,  and  a  small  som  -would  be 
required  to  carry  oat  the  scheme.  When  we  ccmsider, 
however,  the  enormous  importance  to  the  nation  of  saecessfol 
-trade,  not  only  without  bat  within  the  country,  judidoas  ^nc- 
penditure  of  this  sort  shoald  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  investment.  Barely  a  few  pence  might  be  spent  at  home 
with  as  much  profit  as  so  many  poands  abroad. 

To  find  the  cheapest  means  of  communication  with  the 
market  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  in  that  largely 
-depends  the  farmer's  successful  rivalry  with  foreign  oom- 
-petitors.  In  the  cost  of  communication  the  principal  item  is 
the  railway  rates,  and  this,  again,  is  the  subject  of  much 
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complaint.  How  far  the  grievance  is  just  or  unjast  we  shall 
not  inquire  here,  the  subject  being  too  large  to  deal  with  in 
this  article.  The  matter  resolves  itself,  to  a  great  extent^  at 
any  rate,  into  a  question  of  large  and  small  consignments. 
It  is  naturally  impossible  for  the  railway  companies  to  pidc 
up  small  parcels  at  country  stations  and  carry  them  at  the 
same  rate  as  large  consignments  booked  through.  Maximiun 
charges  have  b^n  fixed  by  law,  and  the  full  limit  of  Uiese 
charges  is  seldom  reached.  Railway  companies  are  not 
allowed  to  give  preferential  rates,  provided  the  services 
rendered  are  the  same  or  similar.  In  the  case  of  onall 
quantities,  however,  a  higher  rate  is  allowed  to  be  chaiged, 
as  the  following  regulation  will  show :  '  Where  a  consign- 
^  ment  of  milk  is  less  than  twelve  gallons  the  company  shdl 
*  be  entitled  to  charge  as  for  twelve  gallons,  and  where  a 
'  consignment  of  penshable  merchandise  (other  than  milk) 
^  is  less  than  one  hundredweight  the  company  shall  be 
^  entitled  to  charge  as  for  one  hundredweight,  with  a 
^  minimum  charge  of  one  shilling.'  The  extra  expense  pot 
upon  the  railway  companies  by  handling,  carrying,  and 
delivering  small  quantities  of  merchandise  is  here  recog- 
nised. Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Railway  and  Caittl 
Traffic  Act^  1888,  many  instances  were  brought  forward  in 
which  the  companies  were  charging  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  allowed;  but  that  Act  enabled  the  traders  to 
ascertain  the  statutory  powers  of  a  company  as  to  charges. 
Unfortunately,  though  the  trader  may  be  able  to  prove  hk 
case,  it  is  extremely  expensive  for  him  to  obtain  redress. 
In  Ireland  the  Agricultural  Department  can,  if  it  is  satisfied 
that  the  grievance  is  a  just  one,  take  up  the  case  of  a 
private  trader  and  fight  the  company  on  his  behalf.  This 
is  the  proper  function  of  such  a  department,  and  this 
svstem  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England, 
^e  State  should  keep  an  effective  control  of  the  railway 
monopoly,  and  see  that  no  unfair  advantage  is  taken  over 
the  small  trader.  But  if  agriculturists  wish  for  the  lowest 
rates  they  must  deliver  their  goods  in  larger  bulk,  and,  if 
necessary,  must  co-operate  for  this  purpose.  Too  muck 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  increasing  importajice  of  co» 
operation. 

The  recommendation  to  which  the  author  of  ^Bmal 
*  England '  attaches  most  importance  is  the  ag^eoltiual 
post,  for  the  carriage  of  articles  up  to  one  hundred  poun& 
weight.  The  view  is  that  this  will  create  a  trade  whick 
will  call  into  being  a  race  of  small  holders,  the  only  people 
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upon  whom  anj  reliance  can  be  placed^  now  that  the  labour 
is  leaving  the  land.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  any  cheapen- 
ing in  i£e  transit  of  goods  will  benefit  the  trade  of  the 
country,  but  we  demur  altogether  to  the  idea  that  an 
agricultural  post,  as  here  suggested,  will  be  the  saving  of 
agriculture.  The  days  of  small  trading  are  past,  never  to 
return.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  time  is  the  other  way, 
and  trade  cannot  be  fostered  artificially  by  this  means. 
The  individual  producer  cannot  be  the  retailer  to  any  large 
extent;  however  advantageous  it  may  be  to  him,  to  the 
purchaser  it  is  anything  but  a  happy  arrangement.  The 
middleman  exists  oecause  he  is  convenient  to  the  public, 
and  no  parcel  post  can  remove  him.  We  gather  that  it  is 
Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  opinion  that  small  lote  of  agricultural 
produce  would  find  a  ready  market,  if  only  the  overwhelm- 
ing charges  of  transport  could  be  reduced.  He  gives  his 
own  case  as  an  instance  which  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  in  his  own  words : — 

'  The  other  day  in  my  own  garden  I  saw  some  hundreds  of  par- 
ticularly fine  cos  leitaces  which  were  beginning  to  bolt — that  is,  go  to 
seed.  I  told  the  gardener  that  he  had  better  sell  them,  to  which  he 
replied  that  there  was  no  local  market,  and  that  they  would  not  pay 
to  send  away  by  train.  If  an  agricultnral  post  had  existed,  these 
lettuces  would  have  been  delivered  on  the  following  morning  in 
Tarmouth,  LowestofV,  or  London,  where  they  would  have  fetched  a 
good  price.' 

We  fear  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  for  two  reasons :  first,  that 

odd  lots  of  vegetables  suddenly  thrown  into  the  market, 

unless  in  times  of  g^eat  scarcity,  will  never  procure  a 

satisfactory  return ;  and,  secondly,  these  particular  lettuces 

i^hich  were  going  to  seed  were  hardly  in  a  marketable  con* 

dition.    K  the  scheme  of  an  agricultural  post  is  to  promote 

trade  on  these  lines  it  is  doomed  to  failure,  because  there  is 

no  demand  for  trade  of  this  kind.     Surely  also  the  idea 

-that  this  post  will,  as  if  by  magic,  create  'thousands  of 

^  small  holders '  is  a  delusion !     Small  holders,  like  large 

Iiolders,  are  a  natural  growth  of  the  economic  conditions  of 

the  time ;  the  character  of  the  soil  and  situation  being  also 

determining  fifkctors.    In  Ireland  they  exist  because  it  is 

laigely  a  country  of  pasture*land  and  dairy  farming,  and 

very  little  machinery  is  used.    In  some  parts  of  England 

»Iso,  on  grass  lands,  in  situations  near  to  great  commercial 

oentoes  where  there  is  a  demand  for  garden  produce  and 

small  perishable  products,  they  may  succeed.    Again,  it  is 

possible  that  with  co-operation  the  system  might  he  further 
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ertenSed,  because  then,  bj  orgsntsing  the  coDectioii  of  fkt 
produce  of  the  difTerent  small  holders  the  demaaids  of  ti» 
market  as  to  constant  quality  and  quairtity  might  he  laUi* 
fied^  hut  it  is  safe  to  saj  that  no  agricultural  post,  «ii3  no 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transport  can  make  smaJl  hflUings 
profitable  unless  such  a  system  is  in  conformi^  -wifh  ibr 
requirements  of  trade. 

We  hare  our  doubts  whether  small  holdings  are  likelf 
to  increase  to  any  great  extent  in  England,  for,  iio  insure 
success,  -a  great  deal  of  the  country  must  be  fGurmed  on  t 
large  scale  with  abundant  capital.    The  cost  of  producGoa 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  l^ere  is  to  be  any  profit, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  extensive  use  of  maduneiy. 
It  is  ^cheaper  to  &urm  a  thousand  than  five  hundred 
and  a  small  farm  of  one  hundred  or  fifty  acres  is  the 
of  any.     In  proportion  as  the  extent  of  land  ocoapied  in- 
creases, so  are  the  expenses  diminished.    There  is  a  safii^ 
in   management,  in  machinery,  and  in  time,  fhroogh  4e 
dhrision  of  labour.     There  are  also  the  great  advanti^w  of 
buying  and  selling  in  large  quantities.     We  do  not  wuriti^ 
suggest  that  there  are  not  districtB  in  England  whei^  sniiJl 
holders  are  prosperous   and  where  the  system  may  hate 
some  adyantages,  but  looking  at  the  agriculture  of  Eughnd 
as  a  whole  we  cannot  see  how  the  present  system  of  iBXgt 
holdings  can  with  advantage  be  changed.     The  ^tendeacf, 
as  already  observed,  is  all  the  other  way.     So  long  ago  u 
1770,  Arthur  Young,  in  writing  of  the  system  of  coltivafbn 
in  Norfolk,  said :  ^  Great  farms  have  been  the  sool  of  fkt 

*  Norfolk  culture ;  split  them  into  tenures  of  an  liundied 
'  pounds  a  year  you  will  find  nothing  but  beg^rs  and 
'  in  the  whole  country.     The  rich  man  keeps  his  land 

*  and  clean.' 

Mr.  Bidcr  Haggard  remarks  on  the  decrease  of  the  yeomm 
class  in  England,  and  observes  that  in  many  parts  it  ks 
disappeared.  It  is  indeed  sad  that  these  men,  xnanrf  trf 
whom  with  their  families  had  been  attached  to  the  sofllor 
generations,  should  be  swept  away,  but  it  is  the  natsni 
result  of  competition  for  markets.  The  cost  of  prodnc^n 
has  killed  the  small  man.  In  Ireland  the  same  abeor^rtioB  5 
going  on.  An  interesting  article  on  the  statistical  amrref  cs 
Irish  agriculture  *  gives  the  following  information  :  *  Whit 

*  in  1841  holdings  between  one  and  fifteen  acres  were  ffl*^ 

*  per  cent,  of  the  total  holdings  above  one  acre,  in  1901  tip 

*  In  *  Ireland :  Industrial  and  Agricultum].' 
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*  were  bat  42*1  per  cent.  On  the  oUier  hand,  holdings 
^  brtnreen   fiftem  and   thirty  aerei    have    increased  bom, 

*  11*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  holdings  above  an  acre  in 
<  1841  to  26*0  in  1901,  and  those  above  thirty  acres  in  the 
'  same  period  from  70  to  31*9.'  In  Belginm  the  division 
o£  fiEurma  has  coised,  and  there  is  a  t^idency  for  hwd  to  get 
into  the  hand&  of  mediam  and  large  proprietors.  In  the 
United  States,  again,  thoogh  the  average  size  of  &rms 
decBeaasd  ficom.  1850  to  1880,  since  then  it  has  stoadilj 
increased,  and  that  increase  would  have  been  greater  bat  for 
the  redaction  in  the  siae  of  the  &nn8  in  the  South.  Aflgritic 
States  where  eottooifrowuig  is  the  chief  indastrj.  With 
regard  to  tiie  canses  whidi  regulate  the  size  of  holding,  the 
report  on  the  twelfth,  census  of  the  United  States  contains 
tlie  foDowing^:  'Throughout  the  United  States  the  increase 
'  or  deceeass-iu  the  average  sise  of  farms,  therefore,,  is  dne 

*  to  tha  changes  incident  to  the  adjustment  of  the  agri- 
^  cultural  operations  of  each  locality  to  those  branches  of 
^  husbandry  to  which  it  is  be&t  adapted.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  precisely  wh  it  are  the  causes 
vrhick  determine  the  size  of  holdings.  On  the  Continent 
amalLholdings  are  largely  fostered  by  the  law  of  inheritance, 
faj  hi^  protective  duties,  and  by  co-operation;  bat  in 
Bnglrad,  where  none  of  these  influ^ices  are  found,  their 
existence  will  be  determined  by  the  natural  margin,  between 
market  price  and  cost  of  production.  The  present  efEect  of 
tlia  redaction  of  this  margin  has  been  to  blot  many  of  these 
small  holders  out,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  under  the 
presait  conditioitt  they  can  be  recreated,  though  something 
inigjit  be  done  by  means  of  co-operation.  However  desirable 
it  maf  be  fiHim  a  national  point  of  view  to  maintain  the  agri- 
cultural population  by  the  encouragement  of  small  holdings, 
the  benefito  to  agriculture  will  be  smalL  The  creation  of 
smalL  holdings  vnll  not  solve  the  labour  difficulty.  Men 
wliO  are  working  their  own  land  are  not  such  as  can  be 
fOBofitably  employed  on  a  large  farm.  Such  men  will 
naturally  wish  to  look  after  t^ir  own  interests  first  and 
i^heir  employers'  second.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
labour  difficulty  wUl  solve  itself  ¥rithout  the  resort  to  an j 
expedients  of  this  sort. 

The  great  dislocation  of  labour,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  and  int^esting  feature  in  the  agricultural 
position.'  of  to-day,  is  due,  in  our  opinion,  to  natural  causey 
^whicli'  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine.  The  reduction  i^ 
-fha.  number  of  agricultural  labourers  has  been  going  o^ 
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conidnaously  sioce  the  jear  1851.    In  that  year  agricol- 
tural  labourers  and  shepherds  numbered  1,253,786,  in  1891, 
out  of  a  much  larger  total  population,  they  numbered  onlj 
780,707.      This    class    of    the    population  had  therefore 
decreased  by  more  than  one-third  in  forty  years.    The 
complete  returns  for  the  census  of  1901  are  not  yet  pah- 
lished,  and  until  the  final  report  dealing  with  the  nomha 
of  persons  employed  in  various  avocations  is  available  it  ii 
not  possible  to  say  with  precision  to  what  extent  the  ten- 
dency of  agricultural  labourers  to  leave  the  land,  which  wu 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  period  1851-91,  has  been 
continued  in  the  decade  1891-1901.     From  the  retoms  for 
separate  counties  which  have  just  been  completed  it  wooid 
appear,  however,  that  the  total  number  of  shepherds  uid 
agricultural  labourers  of  various  degrees  in  Engbuiduid 
Wales  did  not  amount  in  1901  to  more  than  620,000,  sad 
this  would  make  the  reduction  during  the  last  decade  about 
160,000.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  census  wis 
taken  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  exceptional  drain  on  the 
people  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  South  AfrieiD 
war.     No  doubt  large  numbers  of  men  who,  in  nonsil 
years,  would  have  been  returned  under  the  head  of  agricol* 
tural  labourers  were  at  the  time  of  the  census  serring  witk 
the  colours  either  in  South  Africa  or  on  garrison  dntj  it 
home.  But  even  after  making  this  allowance  it  seems  evident 
that  the  reduction  of  labour  on  the  land  was  at  least  as  greit 
during  the  ten  years  1891-1901  as  it  was  in  any  preriooi 
decade,  with  the  exception  of  1861-71.     The  soardtjof 
labour  on  the  land,  however,  was   probably  neYCt  mm 
acutely  felt  than  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  oentorf. 
The  decrease  of  labour  prior  to  the  year  1891  had  be^  w 
great  that  only  sufficient  was  left  on  the  land  for  the 
requirements  of  agricultare;  thus  any  further  diminniiaB 
was  bound  to  be  a  serious  drain  on  the  cultivating  resovcei 
of  the  land,  which  no  machinery  and  no  change  of  <»ltiTi- 
tion  could  immediately  make  good.    What  should  be  noog- 
nised  is  that  this  migration  from  the  country  is  no  oev 
thing,  that  it  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  great  mssf 
years,  but  that  from  some  cause  or  other  a  great  impatitf 
was  given  to  the  movement  between  1891  and  1901.   ft  » 
to  that  point  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention.     If  we  look 
back  a  few  years  to  the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  CommissioBoe 
Agriteulture  presented  in  1897,  we  shall  find  little  said  atoit 
hour  as  a  reason  for  depression,  bat  a  great  deal  sboat 
^s.    The  same  reasons  were  given   by  the  Bichmc«l 
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covered  in  the  next  two  years  the  ezodos  from  the  coantry 
would  have  been  complete,  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer 
sharing  in  the  general  ront.  As  it  was,  many  tenant  farmers 
were  ruined,  ofiiers  sent  in  notices  to  quit  their  farms,  and 
the  whole  state  of  agriculture  was  unsettled.  This  must 
haye  had  a  great  effect  on  the  labourer.  The  labourer  knew 
that  his  employment  was  precarious,  and  that  any  day  he 
might  be  turned  adrift ;  many  were  actually  discharged,  the 
farmer  being  compelled  to  reduce  his  labour  bilL  Then  it 
was  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts was  heard,  and  the  call  fell  on  willing  ears.  The  men 
flocked  to  the  towns.  When  times  improved,  the  farmers, 
anxious  to  put  more  labour  on  the  land,  found  it  had 
gone,  and  this  led  to  the  great  complaint  about  the  want 
of  labour  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  Mr.  Bider  Haggard's 
book.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  greater  industrial 
demand  for  labour  in  the  towns,  on  the  other  a  less  demand 
in  the  country  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  employment, 
by  the  reduction  of  labour,  by  discharge,  by  the  shnnkage 
of  the  wage  fund,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
the  increase  of  pasture.  Education,  cottage  accommodation, 
the  dull  life  in  villages  seem  to  us  to  have  had  but  littie  to 
do  with  it,  and  if  so  it  is  fortunate  for  the  industry  con- 
cerned, because  these  causes  are  likely  to  be  constant.  If  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  demand  and  supply,  as  we  think  it 
is,  matt^  will  right  themselves.  Already  labour  is  ceasing 
to  leave  the  country,  and,  in  some  places,  is  actually  return- 
ing to  the  land.  The  whole  industry  is  accommodating  itself 
to  its  changed  conditions. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  of  the  unemployed  in  the  populous 
centres,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  Surely  it  might  be  possible  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  which  separates  the  demand  from  the  supply, 
and  by  reducing  the  evil  in  the  towns  confer  a  benefit  on 
ike  country.  There  is  probably  many  a  poor  fellow  who 
has  come  into  the  town,  believing  that  its  streets  are  paved 
with  gold,  who  would  exchange  his  bitter  experience  of  fog 
and  poverty  for  firesh  air  and  a  competency  in  his  native 
country.  For  the  purpose  of  making  intercommunication 
easier,  agricultural  labour  bitreaux  in  the  big  towns  would 
be  of  great  use — even  if  not  permanent,  they  should  be  tried 
for  an  emergency  of  this  kind ;  and  if  it  is  a  question  of 
national  importance  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  towns 
and  arrest  tiie  depopulation  of  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to 
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Mm  wlueL  h»  did  not  posaeu  before;  iluB»,and.  a  chaiear 
emdt  eaaer  coannnnieation  between  the  di&rent  pacU dike 
cmuaAxf,  baiFe  psobably  had  an  e£Eeot  on  fche  moTemtBi  of 
bbenr;  bat  nene  of  theae-reasona  ac<M>ant8  far  the  nemk 
depofHdfttioA  ol  Uie  eooBtrf-side.  Of  the  four  dMidfli 
indndad  in.  1852r-9L,  the  yean  1861-71  abovr  the  gmM 
redtetioBi  in  the  agrionltaral  labonring  population,  k 
that  deaade  tiie  decraaae  was  no  leea  than  208,60&  Bete 
1870  ednoalaon  can  hardly  be  bd&  responaible  for  anjUiiog: 
it  oertai&lj  did  not  afiEaet  the  raral  peculation.  We  M 
indined  therefore  to  rate  tiie  importance  of  edncatioa  9t% 
depapnlating  agency  ^ery  lightly. 

P^apa  tiie  moat  potent  fiustcnr  of  all  has  been  the  infai- 
dnction.  o£  labonr-aanng  machinery*  The  great  chaaai 
tram  tillage  to  partore  did  not  come  till  the  depresiioa  ■ 
1880^90  f  prim?  to  that  the  amount  of  tillage  varied  tii 
litfcle,  and  the  loaa  of  labour  muat  have  been  made  gooif 
machJuery;  It  ia  impoaaible  to  eatimate  the  aamig^.ia 
nnmbim  cdT  moi  employed,  effected  by  anch  s^pl^ftiy^fla  aa 
reaper  and  binder,  the  double^urrow  plough,  the 
and  the  improved  thredung  machine,  to  enumerate, 
few;  but  it  must  amount  to  a  conaiderable 
And  if  before  1880  more  men  were  not  employed 
land  than  waa  neeeaaary,  oonaidering  that  the  ni 
fliCreB  cultivated  waa  almoat  the  aame,  machinery 
made  good  the  deficiaicy. 

The  agricultural  atatiatica  for  the  United  Statea 
fiome  lig^t  on  thia  queation.      The   value   of 
machinery  in  the  United  Statea  waa,  in  1850,  #15J 
in   1900  the  value  had  inoreaaed  to  #761,261,550. 
average  number  of  acrea  to  one  male  worker  waa,  ii 
23-3;    in  1890,  27*5;    in  1900,  310,  which  ia 
the  oenaua  report  to  indicate  a  saving  of  labour 
machinery  of  about  35  per  cent..    Thia,  then,  ia  onft 
great  cauaea  of  the  diminution  of  manual  labour 
land«    Since  1880  another  cauae  haa  be^i  the 
of  aeraage  under  the  plough,  owing  to  t^e  low 
Thia,  however,  does  not  account  for  anything 
the  real  figurea. 

In  our  opinioa  the  rapid  increase  in  the  muni 
people  leaving  the  countiy  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
which  prevailed  in  1894-05«     In  ike  autumn  of  1) 
waa  quoted  at  17««  6(L  a  quarter^  and  in  1895  tba. 
price  of  wheat  waa  28*.  IA,  barley  21*,  llA,  oats 
A  cataatropfae  aeemed  imminent,  and  if  prices  had 
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H 18  astosi^iag  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  by  famd- 
IwiB  to  the  eAootttum  of  ^n&e  wko  are  to  sweored  them  in 
the  laanagement  of  tbeir  estates.  If  the  sane  aosoant  of 
o^ital  mm  invested  in  an  indastrial  bostness  as  is  cfim 
fsit  into  the  kaid,  the  esraer  wonld  be  working  from  momiaig 
tn  ndght^  and  tnrining'  np  one  or  more  of  his  fiimily  to 
fiUow  after  him.  The  idea  that  any  fool  can  manage  land 
is  om  of  those  eipeiMire  fidlaoies  which  mmrt  m  held 
MsnmsiUe  for  a  gieat  detd  of  Iflie  tsotdde  and  dkoomfitore 
of  file  last  few  years. 

There  are  no  heroic  remedies  for  agricoltmre,  no  sntgioal 

sycration  can  rid  «s  of  our  tronbks;   it  is  only  by  the 

toereased  vikalify  of  ibt  whole  body  that  health  can  be 

VBstosied.    AgricnltnEists  only  depveciaie  their  proper^  by 

IRfHdBimiB^  tiieir  despondency^  aisd  it  is  dificoH  to  see  what 

pa-pose  mcii  depreciation  can  serre ;  nnlesa  it  is  that  fatal 

hopelbattheQofernmMitmaydosomethiiqr.    We  prefer  tiie 

faopefsA  and  hesltiiy  tone  of  the  Beport  of  the  Irish  Kaoess 

dMnmittee,*  in  wnieh  *  Htse  rdsance  npon  indiridnal  and 

*  oombined  efllsrt  rather  than  on  State  aid '  was  emphaaisad. 

13iat  pascspt  shoald  be  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  erery 

fimnheiase  in  the    eonntry.    Not  tint  tbe  filiate   easnot 

i^mder  great  scrrioes  to  agrieoltore — by  keeping  disease 

ftom  oar  shores,  by  advancing  agricahnral  education^  by 

spreading  informatioii  with  regard  to  ike  state  df  madDSts 

sod  the  requirements  of  trade,  and  also  by  protsoting  the 

trader  from  any  unfair  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  railway 

companies.     These  are  g^at  services  to  render,  but  the 

rest  is  in  the  hands  of  agriculturists  themselves.     We  have 

good  land  and  a  climate  well  suited  for  the  rearing  of  stock. 

In  spite  of  what  is  written  about  the  labourers,  it  would 

be  difficult  to  travel  the  world  over  and  find  better.    We 

haye  all  the  advantages  of  machinery,  easy  communication, 

and  the   best  possible  market  at  our  doors,  and  yet  it  is 

said  that  agriculture  does  not  pay.    There  must  be  *  some- 

^  thing  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.'    The  attention  of 

those  who  haye  been  endeayouring  to  benefit  agriculture 

during  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  devoted  principally 

to  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  to 

the   breeding  of   live-stock,  and   an  immense    work    has 

been  done  in  this  direction.    This,  however,  is  not  sufficient 

for  success,  and  equal  energy  and  attention  should  now  be 

*  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  to  the  Chief  Secretary, 
August  1,  1896. 
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tamed  to  the  not  less  important  qaestiona  of  markets  and 
trade.    The  prodncer  in  the  fatnre  most  think  less  of  kirn- 
self  and  more  of  the  consumer,  whom  he  should  aim  at 
taming  into  a  onstomer.    The  pablic  will  not  bnj  ariidei 
simplj  because  they  are  English-made :  all  that  caa  be  sail 
is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  they  will  probably  prefer 
English  goods ;  so  that  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  pal 
on  branding  and  marking  meat  or  anj  other  commoditj, 
exoept  with  the  object  of  securing  the  public  against  fraod. 
To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  we  have  endea?oiired  to 
set  forth  in  this  article.     We  must  accept  prices  as  the^ 
are,  and  meet  them  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  prodnctum 
through  improved  methods  and  hj  co-operation  for  tbe  pa^ 
chase  of  the  requirements  of  the  mrm;  at  the  same  time  le 
must  secure  l^e  highest  market  price  by  producing  tbe 
best  article  and  combming  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlie 
trade ;  and  to  secure  labour  we  must,  as  far  as  poesiUe, 
give  the  labourer  a  personal  interest  in  his  work.    There  is 
nothing  disheartening  in  the  outlook  for  agricultme  in  thii 
country,  although  the  croakings  and  forebodings  of  somft 
friends  might  nmke  us  think  so.    A  stem  determination  to 
succeed,  come  what  may,  combined  with  a  firm  bdief  tint 
success  can  be  attained,  is  what  is  required,  and,  above  all, 
a  greater  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  less  dependence  <m 
State  aid.    Then,  if  despondency  is  banished  and  changed 
conditions  are  recognised,  all  will  be  well  with  Britidi 
agriculture. 
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Aet.  X.— 1.  Contributiatis  to :  '  The  Rambler,*  1859 ;  '  The 
Home  and  Foreign  Beview/ 1862-1864 ;  '  The  Chronicle/ 
1867;  *The  North  British  Review/  1868-1872;  *The 
English  Historical  Review/  1875-1895. 

2«  Sendachreiben  an  einen  deuUchen  Bischof,  1870* 

8.  Das  Vatikcmische  ConcU,  1871  (translated). 

4.  Litters  to  the  '  Times^'  November-December,  1874. 

5.  Lectures :  ^  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico/  1868 ;  ^  The 
History  of  Freedom  in  Antiquity/  *  The  History  of  Free- 
dom in  Christianity/  1877;  ^The  Study  of  History/ 
1895.  Academical  Lectures:  ^On  the  iVench  Revolu- 
tion/ •  On  Modern  History.' 

6.  Oeorge  ElioPs  Life^  ^  Nineteenth  Century,*  March  1885. 

7.  Private  Chrresfondence. 

T  OBD  AoTOK  died  on  June  19,   1902,  at  Tegemsee,  in 
"^    Bavaria,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  the 
summer  months  with  his  family.     Before  the  year  came 
to  a  close  the  first  volume  of  ^  The  Cambridge  History ' 
appeared.     This  great  work,  planned  by  him,  remains  a 
monument  of  the  treasures  of  research  accumulated  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  originates  an  historical  school  work- 
ing on  the  highest  lines.    The  architect,  who  had  drawn  the 
plan  in  all  its  details,  and    summoned    assistants    from 
England,  Oermany,  America,  and  France,  and  had  grouped 
them  around  him,  inspired  by  the  sustaining  influence  of  a 
common  aim,  was  summoned  away  before  the  edifice  was 
erected.    On  the  first  page  of  the  opening  volume,  dealing 
with  the  ^  Renaissance,'  a  sad  homage  is  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  great,  indefatigable  scholar  who,  never  satisfied  with 
the  end  attained,  broke  down  before  his  time  tmder  the 
weight  of  an  immense  task.     It  was  the  mission  of  his  life, 
for  which  he  was  singularly  favoured  by  birth,  to  offer  to 
the  world  in  historical  form  the  results  of  European  know- 
ledge and  civilisation. 

John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg^  Lord  Acton,  was  bom  at 
Naples  on  January  10, 1834,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Acton  and  of  the  heiress  of  the  illustrious  Gterman  house 
of  Dalberg.  His  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  the 
famous  Neapolitan  minister.*    His  mother's  father  was  the 


*  Gibbon,  the  historian,  was  related  to  this  branch  of  the  Acton 
fSunily. 
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nephew  of  the  Prinoe-Primate  Dalberg,  on  whom  NapoleoD 
bsatowed  the  dnoal  4tlile»  after  he  had  entered  tiie  eetvioe  of 
Fraaee.    In  1814  he  lepieeaited  Loais  XYHI.  at  «te  Can- 
grees  of  Tieona.   After  the  earij  death  o€  Sir  Biehard  Aeton, 
lai^j  Acton  married  ibe  lake  Sari  GraDTffle,  and  her  aon 
was  attached  to  the  special  misaion  of  hia  step&ther,  whea 
the  latter  represented  Queen  Victoria  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  at  Moscow.    He  had  alreadj 
risited  me  United  States  of  America^  tar  whose  inatittttionf 
and  poUtieal  f onnders  he  shoisod  unwavering  sympathy  and 
admiralion*    la  Moscow,  the  aanaUy  silent  young  mao  of 
twenty-ttiree  m9r%  than  onee   astonished   the    aaaeaUed 
statesmen  and  politicians  by  the  vaatness  of  his  knowledge 
and  his  mode  of  exposition.    His  education  had  been  ss 
cosm^ioUtan  as  his  origin.    His  mothw,  an  aoeomplisbed 
and  cUstinguished  lady,  whose  Mlon^  long  remembered,  had 
become  a  social  centre  for  both  English  and  foreign^s  in 
London,  sent  him  to  Oscott  in  1843.    This  estahliahmen^ 
then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  sabseqnentlf 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  Cardinal,  was  one  of  tiie 
best  Catholic  schools  in  England,  and  a  centre  to  which 
were  attracted  many  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  and  was  brought  into  contMt,  ahortbf 
after  he  joined  the  Church  of  Borne,  with  its  foonder  and 
leader,  John  Henry  Newman. 

Sir  John  Acton  remained  at  Oscott  till  1 848,  and  alwns 
held  the  place  in  affectumate  regard.  I^^ter  on  in  lift  ha 
regretted  that  lus  masters  had  not  fostered  his  deeire  of 
lesfuixig  Hebrew.  After  Oscott  he  went  to  Edinbu]r;rii» 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Logan,  a  distinguished  Cambridge 
man,  who  had  become  a  Boman  Catholic.  His  demre  of  ulti- 
mately going  to  that  university  was  frustrated.  Cambridge 
then  closed  its  gates  to  Catholic  students,  and,  after  repeated 
fraitless  e£Forte  to  gain  admission  in  one  of  the  coOegea^  Sr 
John  followed  the  suggestion  of  his  family,  and  in  the  eax^ 
fifties  went  to  study  with  Dollinger  at  Munich*  Thus  3k 
happened  that  an  eminent  guide  in  the  realm  of  knowledge 
found  a  disciple  worthy  of  succeeding  to  his  intelleetBal 
inheritance.  Neither  the  lectures  which  he  attended  al 
the  Munich  University,  nor  the  daily  intercourse  with  hii 
friend  and  master  at  home  and  during  long  walks,  mc 
the  use  of  DoDinger's  library,  satisfied  Acton's  thirst  fi» 
learning.  In  those  years  of  study  he  laid  the  fonndaiaaD 
of  that  knowledge  of  Europeaai  litoratare,.  <^j^  man 
^pedaUy  of   historical    science,   which,  as  it   deyelopdl 
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beoftme  unique  and  wdD-nigli  phenomeiiaL    Bowdeg  TmUm 
and  Greek,  he  Huirtered  tlie  foiv  great  Bumpei  hmgfmgm 
ae  Ibovooglily  as  Ids  own.    Astnt<^  \if  an  exoellent  mtiiiuwj, 
he  added  to  tiie  printed  material  man j  tieaenres,  diiefly  oot 
of  Itriinn  and   Spaniah  aroluTes,  copied  for  Us  fifle»  and 
colleeted  a  Ebnuy  of  manj  thonsand  rolnmee,  whiek  as  tne 
went  en  shewed  in  tiieir  marginal  noies  the  progress  of  his 
studies^    At  the  same  tfane  he  began  to  take  notes  MjiHtniiaathi 
ally.   Thejr  contained  t^  substance  and  purport  of  eaeh  work 
he  stadied,  the  nnpcMtaat  moments  in  the  ^velopement  asd 
1^  ideas  ot  great  intellects,  the  material  needed  for  Hie 
detailed  scrutiny  of  great  historical  problems  which  had 
tiJben  IhM  of  his  mind«     Soch  a  task  as  this,  based  on  strict 
method,  coold  only   prore  saccessfdl  if    begun    early   in 
Kfe ;  it  was  carried  on  with  nnswerying  penereiance^  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  store  of  knowledge,  erer  rendering 
more  perfect  what  had  been  acquired,  and  keeping  paee 
with  the  constant  progress  of  researdi.     Ibe  system  wsa 
not  without  its  dangers.     It  enhanced  tlie  reoeptife  power 
at  ^e  expense  of  the  productire.    His  mind  was  so  connti- 
toted  that  it  could  nerer  be  satisfied ;   no  eflbrt  seemed 
great  enough,  no  investigaition  sufficiently  exhaustire;  no 
reeult  was  considered  finaL     Every  honest  opinion  had  to 
he  weighed,  erwy  point  of  riew  drawn  into  light  in  such  a 
manner  that,  woiking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  shaft  of 
knowledge,    each    problem    brought  the  qaestton    neater 
whefter  at  last  it  had  been  possible  -de   savoir  le  poui>. 

•  quoi  du  pourquoi.'     Thus  »  happened,  to  give  but  c«e 
enmple,  tibtt  a  teng.pUnned  •History  of  Tolemi^on  «d 

•  PolSl  Freedom 'never  came  to  light.     To  ^  J^ 
student  history  was  no  dead  letter.     On  «ie  <>f»^^'^.  ^ 
joumejs   to  Russia  and   America,  he  was    ^~^  3 
contact  witti  the   main    representatives   f^„ j^^  ^^ 
statesmanship,  with  the  religic;aB  ."^^^^eSSS 

of  the  day,  and,  having  »>ee'i^«*'"?^e^Scaciefl  of  the 
he  could  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  inOTc»« 

political  world.  -n5im«<T«r    and  became  »o- 

ActoB  visited  Fnmce  with  ^^J^^^i^  dt  n^f^. 
qoai^ied  with  the  membcaw  of  ^^  ^*  onposition,  except 
the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  "*\^\^;^  taew.  In  Italy* 
Guiaot,  iHiom,  curiously  enoxigjh,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  personal 
which  was  t&easecond  honae  to  "  ^^  ^  Church  2jA  State, 
contact  with  im>minent  pereonB,  *^  --  ^^  Bioular  mann^he 
as  well  as  with  men  of  learn^fif  •  ^         described  him- 

profited  l^  his  stay  in  Germ»*»y-      '^ 
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self  as  a  disciple  of  Banke,  and  Dever  let  an  opportunity  pan 
of  keeping  np  relations  with  him,  with  Ihx>7sen,  Sjbel, 
Blnntschl^  Soscher,  Hermann,  Sickel,  Dilthej,  and  others. 
A  visit  to  B.  Bothe,  at  Heidelberg,  remained  for  him  a 
precious  recollection.  It  seems  as  if  the  following  quota- 
tion, taken  from  Bothe's  '  Ethik/  a  book  greatlj  appre- 
ciated by  Acton,  rendered  the  Englishman's  innermost 
thought:  ^Meine  kritische  Bichtung  zieht  mich  in  der 
^  Wissenschafb  durchaus  zur  Kritik  meiner  eigenen  Gedaa- 
'  ken  hin,  nicht  zu  der  der  Gledanken  Anderer.' 

No  foreigner  had  followed  with  greater  persereranee 
the  researches  and  results  of  the  Protestant  ^eologj  and 
critique  in  Germany,  nor  given  its  study  more  earful  atten- 
tion. 

Looking  back  on  his  Munich  days  Acton  rememb^^  the 
philosophers  F.  von  Baader,  Ernst  von  Lasaulx,  and  the 
theologian  Martin  Deutinger  with  special  regard.  Amimg 
their  contemporaries  in  France  he  held  perhaps  none  in 
higher  estimation  than  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and  IHistd  de 
Goulanges.  His  reputation  was  so  high  among  European 
scholars  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  tiie 
'  Noble  Prize '  at  Stockholm,  in  1902,  the  President  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  was  able  to  quote  Lord  Acton's  opinion  on 
the  supreme  excellence  of  Theodore  Mommsen's  ^Hiatoiy 
'  of  Boman  Law.'  Acton's  authority  was  equally  valuable 
with  regard  to  books  which  had  not  come  under  the  notiee 
of  scholars  of  even  the  widest  range,  as,  for  instance, 
Coumot's  'Id^s  Fondameo tales.'  At  least  up  to  1895, 
when  he  became  absorbed  by  an  overwhelming  taak,  perhaps 
even  then,  he  studied  with  interest  every  learned  periodical, 
and  allowed  no  treasure  to  escape  him. 

It  was  in  a  review  that  Acton  began  his  own  indepen- 
dent work.  He  took  over  the  editorship  of  the  '  BamUer ' 
from  John  Henry  Newman,  who,  having  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  found  a  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  had 
retired  to  the  privacy  of  his  ecclesiastical  life.  Already 
in  1859,  there  had  appeared  in  the  'Bambler'  an  eanj 
'  On  Consulting  the  Laity  in  Matters  of  Doctrine.'  Hie 
article  was  not  signed,  but  Newman's  authorship  was  an 
open  secret.  His  views  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  author,  although  he  dii 
not  retract  anything  he  had  published,  ret&ed  from 
the  editorship  of  the  ^Bambler.'  Acton  took  his  plaeeL 
In  one  of  its  last  numbers  there  is  to  be  found  an  unsigpMd 
article  which  was  written  by  Bichard  Simpson,  reviewing  in 
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an  exceptionally  impartial  spirit  for  the  time  Darwin's  ^Origin 
*  of  Species.'  This  essaj  is  eyen  now  well  worth  reading. 
Under  the  title  of  the  ^  Home  and  Foreign  Beview/  enlarged 
and  remoulded,  the  periodical  continaed  tobe^  np  to  1864,  the 
organ  of  the  learned  Catholics  of  England.  Those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  magazine  were  a  smiJl  but  able  group :  the 
critic  Richard  Simpson ;  the  Egyptologist  Sir  Peter  Le  Pftge 
Benouf ;  learned  scholars  in  natural  sciences,  politicians 
and  even  statesmen  belonged  to  it.  Under  Acton's  editor- 
ship the  treatment  of  historical  problems  was  exceptionally 
able.  He  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
'  Mating  Boyales '  of  Frederic  the  Great,  discussed 
problems  of  English  history,  dealt  with  contemporary  his« 
torical  works,  and,  far  overstepping  the  borders  of  criticism, 
added  a  profusion  of  valuable  information.  His  real  aim 
was  to  awaken  Catholics  to  the  understanding  of  what 
historical  method  really  meant,  what  it  expected  of  them, 
and  what,  again,  if  used  with  perfect  scientific  integrity, 
it  was  bound  to  yield  in  return. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Congress  which  brought  to- 
gether learned  Catholics  in  Munich,  an  article  on  Ultra- 
montanism,  written,  but  not  signed,  by  Acton,  appeared. 
His  traip  of  thought  in  ite  chief  aspects  came  practically 
to  this :  (palled  into  life  by  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  La  Mennais, 
the  modem  ultramontane  school  is  based  upon  an  ingenious 
but  untenable  theory.  De  Maistre,  who  in  his  early  writings 
had  contrasted  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
idea  of  liberty,  now  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  He  • 
argued  that  Catholicism  was  synonymous  with  absolute  . 
authority,  and  declared  it  to  be  equally  essential  to  Church 
and  State.  Any  objection  raised  to  this  theory  would  be 
rebellion  against  authority.^  Not  the  people  but  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  is  entrusted  with  the  right  and  duty 
of  exercising  over  the  temporal  power  an  influence  of 
limitation  and  supervision.  The  source  of  authority  is  one 
and  the  same.  We  are  bound  to  presume  its  infallibility 
even  in  temporal  governments,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
lest  their  very  existence  should  be  threatened.  La  Mennais 
imagined  that  he  was  supporting  de  Maistre's  theories  when 
he  taught  that  no  evidence  amounto  to  certain  demonstra- 
tion unless  confirmed  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  organ  of  this  consent  is  the  Holy  See.  If 
the  infallibility  of  universal  opinioh  is  "the  origin  of  cer- 
tainty, it  is  the  source  of  authority,  and  the  Holy  See  is 
therefore  exalted  over  princes  as  much  as  over  philosophers 
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and  thinkers.     When,  is  the  course  ai  events,  tlw  WnmA 
Monareby  beeame  odious  to  ike  peo^pto  and  lioat3e  to  fke 
ChiBPok,  La  Memtais  ^teaied  Ms  rigkt  and  appealed  iigwMt 
it  to  tke  people  ae  ibe  eewee  of  power,  and  to  tke  P^  at 
tkeir  orgaB. 

The  doctrine  of  tiie  impotenee  of  reaaoa  was  adopted  ^ 
the  TraditionalirtB  nntil  it  was  condemned,  and  the  elsias 
of  reason  yinficated  both  by  the  P^^  and  Coonci^  bat  it 
still  largely  tinged  the  political  Oitholieisni  of  Franet. 
Acton  writes  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  yaai^  o( 
science  as  applied  to  history  : 

''It  made  hisiory  as  unintoresting  as  an  old  almaaac,  and  «i  ihe 
same  time  as  arbitrary,  unreal,  and  unreliable  as  the  annual  propbedea 
I  of  a  new  one.  It  made  the  teaching  of  the  Church  the  sole  foundaltOD 
and  test  of  certain  knowledge  and  a  criterion  alike  of  the  records  of 
history  and  of  the  arguments  of  unbeEef.  It  supposed  the  part  cf 
malice  and  ignorance  to  be  so  large,  and  the  powers  of  unudtd  raaaaa 
80  Bimnte,  that  Qoclesiastical  authority  couki  be  the  only  guide  evea  ia 
matters  foreign  to  its  immediate  domain — the  next  place  being  gxtea 
to  the  presamptiTe  authority  of  the  more  probable  opiniea.  •  .  . 
Hence  it  was  held  impossible  to  verify  the  facts  of  rebgioua  bistorj  or 
to  aigue  from  the  monuments  of  tradition.  Catholics  had  no  baaa  <tf 
critidsm  in  common  with  others:  every  Protestant  was  princqim 
negana.  .  .  .* 

The  immediate  consequence  was  to  set  aside  historioal 
study  as  useless  or  dangerous,  and  that  ooorageons  logieiaft, 
M.  Yenillot,  affirmed  ignorance  to  be  quite  as  serviomUa  as 
knowledge  for  the  vindication  of  fcra^,  and  urged  that  Be 
time  should  be  wasted  in  exchanging  ih.e  one  for  the 
Examples,  taken  from  Bohrbach^'s  *  Histoire  de  V] 
Palloux's  '  Vie  de  Pie  V/  Lacordaire*s  *  Vie  de  St. 
'  niqne,'  Wilhelm  von   Schiitz'  *  Die  anfgeheUte 

*  maus-Nacht/  from  the  works  of  Gaume,  Dom  GQ^raagcr, 
and  Perrone,  serve  the  author  to  show  how  far  astxaj  ndi 
a  treatment  of  history  can  drift,  until,  after  calling  certainly 
in  qnestion,  the  point  is  reached  where  truth  itself  ia  denied 
In  justification  of  an  entirely  opposite  method  be  mtetieJ 
to  the  works  of  Eckstein^  Lenormant,  Maret,  de  Bro^ae  aa 
France,  Giigler,  Mohler,  Dollinger,  Kuhn  in 
and  Germany.    He   quotes  Gorres:  'They  are 

*  wishing  truth  to  be  disguised.  That  is  always  the 
'  possible  policy,  and  now  most  of  all.  It  is  dai^ersw 
^  because  it  is  dishonest,  and  quite  unavailing  beades.'  Ami 
words  to  the  same  efffect  from  Mohler :  *  From  the  Chnataui 

^int  of  view  we  are  absolntely  forbidden  to  be 
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Ta  the  vltEamontanism  which  he  oondemns^  Sir  John  Acton 
oppoeeB  his  oooeepiion  of  ttie  Church  : — 

'  ProgreiB  is  a  necessity  of  her  existence  and  a  hiw  of  her  nature,  ' 
She  does  not  paaaiyelj  suffer  it,  but  actively  imposes  it  upon  eo^etj./ 
Whilst  she  continuously  developes  her  doctrines  and  evolves  truth 
from  the  inexhaustible  tradition  of  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord,  her-, 
action  is  &e  ever-present  impulse,  pattern,  and  guide  of  society  in  ' 
die  formaticm  of  law  and  in  the  advancement  of  learning.  .  .  .  This  * 
gzanftk  of  knowledge  is  not  by  new  revelations  or  by  a  continuance 
of  inapirationi  but  it  is  a  conquest  of  the  Christian  mind  in  its  conflict 
ynkk  the  phases  of  untruth*     It  is  earned  by  exertion ;  it  is  not  simply 
givaD  tike  &ilh  itself.    The  developement  of  doctrine  is  essential  to, 
the  preservation  of   its  purity;  hence  its  preservation  implies  its 
developement,  and  the  intellectual  act  which  accompanies  belief  is  the 
agent  of  prc^ess  of  the  Church  in  religious  knowledge.     As  she  does 
not  possess  at  once  the  fulness  of  all  knowledge,  and  as  her  authority 
leaves  many  things  uncertain,   she  must  rely  on  other  resources  to 
previde  that  which  is  not  hers  by  inheritance.     Therefore,  by  the  side 
of  the  progressive  study  of  revealed  truth,  a  vast  inteli«fctual  labour 
contiaQts  inoessantly,  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  authority  on  the 
basis  of  fiuth,  and  within  the  sphere  of  unity  and  charily,  in  order 
that  all  BcieDoe  may  become  tributary  to  religion  and  that  God  may 
be  worshipped  in  the  harmony  of  His  words,  His  works,  and  His  waySb 
t  For  the  fhll  exposition  of  truth  is  the  great  object  for  which  the 
existence  of  mankind  is  prolonged  on  earth.* 

At  the  present  day  erery  schohur  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  who  ooants  at  all  it  ruled  by  this  spirit,  and 
acknowledges  such  a  state  of  mind  as  indispensable  for  aU 
seriona  and  lasting  work. 

Howerer,  the  warning  was  given  and  the  lesson  taught 
at  the  most  nnpropitions  hour.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Beformation  pnblio  opinion  in  England  bad  never  been  so 
£a¥OQrable  to  Catholics ;  nnmerons  conversions  to  Borne  took 
jiaoB  among  the  higher  classes  and  among  the  AngHemoL 
clergy,  and  seemed  to  justify  unlimited  expectations. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  amiable,  learned,  a  man  of  mildnen 
and  discrimination,  enioyed  well-earned  popularity.  It  was 
known  to  but  a  few  that  towards  the  end  of  his  episcopate 
strange  influences  began  to  make  themselves  felL  Whilat 
Newman  stood  aside,  developing  his  conception  of  Christiaa 
doctrine  and  writing  his  ^  Grammar  of  Assent,'  the  reins  of 
Church  government  slipped  gradually  into  the  hands  of 
converts  headed  by  Manning.  At  last,  in  1865,  after  a 
series  of  intrigues  which  have  thrown  a  lasting  shadow  on 
kts  memory.  Manning  became  the  successor  of  Wiseman. 
For  a  long  time  past  he  had  been  exerting  a  determining 
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iDflaence  in  Church  matters,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the 
coming  man.  Many  years  after,  on  his  deathbed,  he  handed 
oyer  his  most  secret  docaments^  his  diaries,  and  his  corre* 
spondence  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Pnrcell,  who  apparently  did  not 
realise  that  in  his  biography  of  the  Cardinal  he  performed  an 
'  execution '  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Manning,  who, 
as  a  dignitary  of  the  Anglican  Church,  had  been  married,  wis 
afterwards  left  a  childless  widower,  and  led  an  ascetic  life. 
He  was  rigid  and  unflinching  in  his  sense  of  duty,  but  the 
great  feature  of  his  character  was  an  overweening  ambitioD 
and  thirst  for  power.  In  singular  contrast  to  Newman,  who, 
having  severed  his  connexion  with  the  Anglican  Chuith, 
never  lost  his  feelings  of  love  and  reverence  for  her  distin- 
guished members  and  teachers,  Manning  was  remarkaUe 
for  his  intolerance,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  own 

{)ast.  He  had  made  it  the  work  of  the  second  half  of  hie 
ife  to  train  an  EngUsh  clergy  which,  in  his  own  worfs.  int 
to  overcome  ^  the  anti-Boman  and  anti-papal  spirit  of  the 
^  English  Catholics.'  ^  As  long  as  the  present  race  of  bishofi 
'  and  priests  has  not  died  out  or  bc^n  superseded,*  wrote 
this  neophyte,  *  religion  in  England  has  no  g^at  chance  of 
'  advancement.' 

From  the  very  beginning  Manning's  creed  was  intolerut 
and  extreme.  His  way  of  defending  the  Temporal  Power, 
which  he  hoped  to  see  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  dogma,  veiy 
nearly  caused  his  book,  *  The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Yksr 
*  of  Jesus  Christ,'  to  be  placed  on  the  Index.  The  *  Home 
^  and  Foreign  Beriew '  was  compelled  to  retort  *  that  he 
'  knew  not  to  discriminate  between  the  things  of  Cseaajr  and 
^  the  things  of  God,'  and  to  remind  him  that 

'  the  majority  of  moderate  and  religions  English  Protestants  are  bcatOe 
to  the  Papal  Government  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  bad  and 
oppressive  Government,  not  because  the  Holy  Father  is  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  •  .  .  Dr.  Manning  should  try,  before  condeauiiBg 
them,  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  those  who,  standing  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  cannot  be  expected  to  see,  as  Catholics  see*  hom 
extremely  important  it  b  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  tTiftiT>t»in  ^ 
Holy  See  in  a  status  of  external  independence,  and  upon  whom,  there* 
fore,  the  obvious  liberal  reasonings  in  fitvour  of  Italian  unity  operate 
with  full  force.* 

To  these  Catholics  it  appeared  perfectly  extravagant^  oa 
historical  grounds,  that  Manning  should  hope  to  fairing 
about  England's  return  to  Catholic  unity  by  such  thecHiea, 
and  absurd  to  compare  the  British  Empire  under  Qi 
Victoria  with  the  Soman  Empire  under  Constantine. 
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The  influence  of  the  extreme  views  held  by  Manning  ruled 
Catholic  public  opinion  in  France.  Count  Montalembert, 
the  brilliant  leader  of  the  Catholic  liberal  party,  which  had 
exerted  so  great  an  inflaence  over  the  destinies  of  France 
during  the  July  Ooyemment  and  the  Bepublic,  was  para- 
lysed from  the  moment  when,  after  a  short  sanction  of  the 
Coup  d'£tat,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Louis-Napol^n. 
Men  of  his  stamp  and  way  of  thinking,  like  Falloux,  de 
Broglie,  Lacordaire^  Dupanloup  and  Gerbet,  Bishops  of 
Orleans  and  Perpignan,  as  well  as,  later  on,  Maret  and  the 
Oratorian  Oratry,  the  two  most  learned  of  their  theologians, 
had  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  and  false) 
representations  of  the  Catholic  press. 

The  prolonged  controyersy  between  the  liberal  Catholics 
and  the  GMUcans  had  greatly  damaged  episcopal  authority. 
Confronted  with  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power,  the 
liberal  Catholics  were  bound  by  the  Roman  Expedition, 
which  was  their  own  work.  They  renounced  in  the  case 
of  the  Papal  Oovemment  those  principles  of  political 
freedom  which  they  upheld  in  Naples  and  in  Poland, 
and  even,  in  1849-1850,  in  Bome  itself.  Lacordaire  alone 
did  not  join  in  this  renunciation.  The  feebleness  and 
ambiguity  of  the  compromise  with  which  they  sought  to 
secure  their  intellectual  independence  in  other  domains 
undermined  their  position  in  France  without  obtaining 
anvthing  more  from  Bome  than  bare  toleration  of  their 
opinions.  Since  the  return  from  Graeta  the  mind  of 
Pius  IX.  had  undergone  that  complete  change  which 
characterised  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  pontificate.  He 
looked  upon  l^e  liberal  era  of  his  early  years  as  upon  a 
delusion  which  the  excesses  of  the  Bevolution  had  now 
dissipated.  It  was  truly  a  delusion  which  had  won  his 
^mpathies  to  the  cause  of  the  Italian  Federation,  for  the 
rope,  full  of  the  best  intentions,  but  incapable  of  planning 
any  consistent  scheme  of  reform,  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  sudden  intoxication  of  popularity.  The  Councillors  of 
his  liberal  Pontificate  had,  when  the  ship  foundered,  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  evil  days.  Gioberti  and  Bosmini  died  in 
exOe,  and  no  further  use  was  made  of  Ventura.  The 
appointment  of  Antonelli  as  Secretary  of  State  was  syn- 
onymous with  abandoning  any  idea  of  reform.  Moreover, 
wlien  Jesuits  were  summoned  by  special  command  of  the 
Pope,  with  the  grant  of  dispensations  and  exceptional 
licenses,  and  .against  the  will  of  Boothan,  the  Fa«^>tor 
General  of  the  Society,  to  take  over  the  direction 
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*  C&wHik  CattbKcft,'  ibe  pontificateof  Pins  IX.  Meaed  to  ktre 
oonmitked  itaelf  to  the  system  of  the  Sooietj. 

The  Pope,  who  had  already  asserted  his  iafaUibility  intk 
SaqreKoal  of  1846,  {amctieaUy  ei^Meed  it  whea  b^brt  Ike 
Bishops'  assembly  in  Bome  in  1854,  without  baring  inqmd 
into  their  opinicm,  bnt  also  withoat  enoooateriag  sny  Off^ 
sitien,  he  (Hmanlgated  the  dogma  of  the  lannaenkle  Oti- 
eaptiea. 

Gcirmany  was  the  oaly  oonntry  in  possession  of  ^heo* 
logical  sohools,  whioh,  through  Uieir  conneiioa  with  Ik 
XJniversitieB  aad  their  controversies  with  the  diftmt 
Chmrch  commnnities,  remained  in  tench  with  the  vM- 
lectnal  problems  and  corrente  of  the  day.  TheokgisM  like 
Mohkr,  £nhn,  Doilinger,  to  name  bat  a  £ew,  weie  MMied 
by  Protestante  as  their  peers  in  learning.  In  a  oeMnrtad 
speech,  delivered  by  Dollinger  as  Beetor  of  theXTrnvenilf  of 
Mnnich,  he  declared  theology  to  be  the  foimdstion  U  dl 
seienoe.    He  proposed  as  a  motto  for  dinnes:  'Theolq^ 

*  som,  nihil  divini  a  me  alienmm  pato,'  remindfaig  thesi  tkifc 
the  entire  history  of  mankind  in  all  its  aspects^  the  iMee 
of  languages,   d  antiqaity,  of  anthropology,  oompailife 
science,  of   religion,  of  taw,  philosophy  and  its  bistoiy, 
one  and  all  came  within  their  purview,  and  woaii  km 
to  be  broaght  into  harmony  by  tlmr  united  efforts.    HA- 
linger  himself  was,  after  Mohler's  death,  the  most  piosiiBwt 
sclKilar  of  Catholio  Germany.    The  scope  of  his  liislsfiwl 
knowledge  was  unsurpassed,  and  having  welL-nigh  nssbd 
threescore   years,  he  had   placed  the  labour  of  his  lifc 
at  the  service  of  the  Church,  defending  it  with  saeb  de- 
termination that  even  he  did  not  escape  being  aeeoasiof 
intolerance.      The  question  as  to  when  Dotti^ger  Mabed 
how  much  his  .views  about  the  past  of  the  Charoh  mi 
her  mksion  in  the  present  and  future  contrasted  witktke 
system  which  prevailed  at  the  Vatican  since  18&0,  espeai% 
in    mattars    lelating    to   Chundi    policy   and    hisinij,  v 
answered  by  Acton,  who  tells  us  that  it  waa  dniiBg  tbv 
common   stay  in  Bome,  in  1857,  that  his  amster  beosnf 
conscious  of  the  fact.    Amid  the  ruins  of  tiie  ColosMsa 
one  beautiful  moonlight  nighty  during  a  eonvenatioa  skoBt 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  ihen  about  the  Tempocal  PaaCt 
Dollinger,  according  to  Acton,  for  the  first  time  shswc^ 
his    misgivings.     Looking    bade   on  the  devd(qpesneat  ^ 
ovtfits,  it  must  be  owned  that  this  peteeption  moik  vatfi; 
mme  to  him  at  a  comparatively  late  hoar,  bat  also  tW 

ren  then  it  onlj  dawned  upon  him  slowly  and  by  degraei* 
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For  those  who  knew  him  personally  an  explanation  is 
Nsdily  foiuid.  D31inger's  nature  was  essentially  oonser- 
vtttife*  If  i^bis  is  not  duly  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  rate 
him  at  his  tme  vsJae.  His  writings  daring  the  fifties  support 
thia  Tiew.  In  fact,  in  his  book  *  Heidenthum  und  Judenthnm ' 
ha  WM  aoensed  of  not  having  disiributed  light  and  shadow 
in  doe  proportion.  The  preface,  written  in  1857,  excludes 
Hm  East  Asiatic  heathen  world  with  the  words:  'Brah- 

*  msmsm  and  Buddhism,  for  numy  centuries  to  come,  stood 

*  iur  aloof  from  the  Christian  Church,  so  that  there  was  no 
'  eentect  which  on  the  Christian  side  could  ha?e  made  any 
'  deep  impression/ 

Hs  most  remarkable  work,  *  Christenthum  und  Kirche/ 
hf  Us  admirable  doctrinal  exposition  of  Sscfaatology,  excul- 
pates him  entirely  from  the  accusation  that  his  theology  was 
]fi^»kg  in  devoti(»al  feeling.  Intimate  knowledge  of  his 
aelMxd  and  of  its  work  shows  how  compatiUe  the  independent 
criticism  of  Dollinger  is  with  the  strictest  orthodoxy.  The 
past  dealing  with  the  precedence  of  Peter  oSen  sufficient 
pcoof  of  thku  When  in  1861,  after  the  Munich  lectures 
on  Temporal  Pbwer,  the  book,  *  Kirche  und  Sjrchen,  Papst- 

*  thnm  and  Kirchienstaat^'  was  written  in  a  few  months' 
tim^  in  defence  and  eiq^lanation  of  the  propositions  l^ey 
oojitsined,.  DcMliager  was  astcmished  to  find  that  the  book 
eaeeuntei^  such  disaf^roval  in  Church  circles,  and  as  his 
Uogiapher,  Dr.    Friecbich,  wmded    it,  ^indcdged  in    the 

*  rtrangest  delusions.'  Looking  over  these  pages  at  the 
pvesent  day  his  astonishment  appears  more  Uian  justified. 
Newman,  the  £n^iih  Tory,  and  Gladstone,  Dollinger's  per- 

fri^od,  were  enthusiastic  advocates  of  tiie  Unity  of  Italy, 
late  as  1861  Dollinger  believed  in  the  possibility  of  an 
Itatian  ledaration.  He  mercilessly  oondenmed  the  policy  of 
CSavour,  asking  what  guarantees  a  Government  could  offer 
jwhidli  united  '  the  shameless  tyranny  of  a  convention,  the 

*  iflspertinent  sophistry  of  a  lawyer's  administration,  and  the 
<  mmparing  brutality  of  government  by  the  sword.'  If  he 
declares  a  united  Italian  realm  to  be  an  impossibility,  he 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Balbo,  Gioberti,  Bosmini  and 
Gh^eottL  With  perfect  consistency  he  attacked  Bismarck's 
ipolioy  in  the  eame  manner  as  he  had  done  Cavour's*.  He 
daplared  the  war  of  1866.  His  severe  cond^nnation  of 
Aisstria  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  an  opponent  of  the 
isfea  of  her  exclusion  from  G^many,  nor  even,  perhaps,  from 
samaiaing  friendly  to  Austrian  hegemony.     Moreover,  even 

1870,  he  was  a  Bavarian  particularist  in  the  sense  of 
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defending  and  gaarding  the  separate  rights  of  BaTaria  in 
the  Imperial  Confederation.  His  youth,  intimately  connected 
with  the  Bomantic  Movement,  his  whole  life  spent  in  a  small 
state,  whose  people,  largely  of  artistic  temperament,  took 
little  or  no  heed  of  the  grea,t  changes  slowly  preparing  on 
the  stage  of  the  world,  were  circamstances  which  strengthened 
his  own  dislike  for  any  interference  of  a  reyolationary  kind* 
When  he  considered  enlightened  opinion  in  the  Church,  and 
his  researches  into  her  history,  he  felt  called  upon  to  hesl 
existing  sores  and  to  influence  further  developement.  Hii 
controTcrsy  with  Protestantism  had  convinc^  him  of  tlie 
necessity  of  a  firmly  established  ruling  authoritj^  in  Uie 
Church.  In  the  serene  wisdom  of  old  age,  he  told  the 
writer  of  these  lines  how  much  he  deplored  ^  having  worked 
*  mischief  through  excessive  zeal,'  but  the  spirit  which  hsd 
inspired  his  early  biography  of  Luther  at  all  times  pre* 
vailed  in  him ;  he  aimed  at  the  brightest  hope  of  Christiamtj, 
the  final  reunion  of  all  separate  creeds. 

The  greatest  danger  which  he  apprehended  was  the  fact 
that  within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant  communion  all  ciitem 
of  doctrine  in  authoritative  writings  had  been  given  op. 
A  generation  before  the  publication  of  Hamack's  ^  EInenee 
'  of  Christianity '  he  pr^icted  the  extinction  of  dog^matie 
principle  in  German  Protestantism.  The  same  methods 
with  which  Dollinger  attacked  his  opponents  prevailed  wxtk 
him  when  he  renited  errors  which,  out  of  carele^mes, 
ignorance,  or  wilful  distortion  of  facts,  had  mined  credence 
in  his  own  communion.  '  Hippolytus  und  ElaUistas,*  *  Die 
'  Papstfiibeln  des  Mittelalters,' '  Die  Beitrage  zur  politiselieB, 
'  kirchlichen  und  Culturgeschichte  der  sechs  letzten  Jahi^ 
'  hunderte,'  had  been  published  before  he  set  forth,  in  1863,  at 
the  Congress  of  Munich,  his  theory  of  the  history  and  dutiei 
of  Catholic  theology.  On  this  solemn  occasion  he  wai 
imbued  with  the  tihought  of  overcoming  the  reUg^ons  dift> 
sensions  from  which  his  German  ISVitherland  was  suflferii^. 
If  he  emphasised  the  necessity  of  exposing  all  the  aiib> 
Catholic  and  erroneous  elements  in  the  systems  of  the  Tariooi 
opponents,  he  equally  reminded  Catholic  theology  of  the 
obngation  of  presenting  her  own  doctrine  as  a  homogeoeooi 
and  organic  entity,  discriminating  between  the  lasdif 
and  essential  elements  and  those  of  a  merely  occasiooalr 
temporary,  and  foreign  character.  He  admonished  ffe 
theologian  to  recognise  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  love,  and  adf- 
sacrifice,  truth  and  virtue  wherever  they  can  be  tamoed,  to* 
throw  no  veil  over  the  fellings,  scandals,  and  shorteomii^ 
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of  his  own  side,  to  replace  the  mediseval  analytical  method 
bj  the  principle  of  historical  developement  and  to  encoanter 
scientific  errors  with  scientific  weapons.  He  insisted  on 
the  duty  of  submission  to  roTcaled  faith,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Charch,  holding  that  acceptance 
of  her  claims  to  dogmatic  infallibility  was  not  irreconcilable 
with  the  freedom  indispensable  to  all  intellectual  work. 
Should  the  scholar  find  himself  involved  in  a  conflict 
between  his  own  condasions  and  dogma,  he  is  to  test  his 
inquiry  over  again,  and  it  is  there,  and  not  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical teaching,  that  the  error  will  be  found. 

When  Dollinger  assembled  his  colleagues  in  Munich  to 
discuss  within  the  bounds  of  obedience  the  possibilities  of 
reviving  theology  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  it  was  under  the  impression  that  the  dissension 
caused  by  his  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  Temporal 
Power  was  overcome,  and  that  thd  freedom  of  personal 
opinion  on  the  subject  had  been  conceded.    At  the  Congress 
of  Munich  it  had  been  possible  for  the  last  time  to  rally 
representatives  of  opposite  tendencies  (the  leaders  of  ultra- 
montanism  and  the  followers  of  Dollinger)  in  testimony  to 
fais  orthodoxy.      The    assembly  which  numbered    several 
bishops  and  separated  after  having  received  the  Pope's 
blessing,  carried  its  resolutions,  and  avoided  a  conflict  of 
antagonistic  opinions.    Nevertheless  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  task  in  the  following  year  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  the  month  of  March,   1864,  Pius  IX.   addressed  his 
brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich.    In  answer  to  the  con- 
clnaions  arrived  at  by  the  learned  assembly,  he  declared 
that  the  opinions  of  Catholic  writers  were  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Boman  Congregations,  and  that  it  was 
wrong,  if  not  heretical,  of  them,  to  refuse  compliance  with 
tlie  decision  of  the  Congregations.    Sir  John  Acton,  having 
been  an  eye-witness  at  Uie    Congress,  kept  the  'Home 
^  and  Foreign  Beview '  well  informed  of  its  progress.    He 
deplored  th^  absence  of  theologians  like  £uhn  and  Hefele, 
and  had  the  most  decided  misgivings  about  the  hardly 
concealed  hostility  of  German  ultmmontane  theologians  from 
Mainz  and  Wiirzburg;  together  with  Kuhn,  and  several 
others,  he  fully  realised  that  it  was  only  a  truce  that  had 
been  concluded  at  St.  Boniface,  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  -which  the  pious  and  learned  Haneberg  was  then  Abbot. 
After  the  Papal  brief.  Sir  John  Acton  wrote  for  his  review 
SL  last  article  entitled  *  Conflicts  with  Borne.'    He  looked 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  religious  controversy  of  the 
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centnrj  within  the  precincts  of  the  Catholic  Chorch,  and 
fbnnd  it  more  honest  and  more  dignified  to  accept  the  words 
of  the  brief  as  they  stood  than  to  diminish  their  importMiee 
bj  sophistical  argumentation.    He  writes : — 

'  If  the  opiniooB  for  which  BabmiaBion  is  claimed  were  new,  or  if 

the  opposition  now  signalised  were  one  of  which  there  had  hi^iem 

been  any  doubt,  a  question  might  haye  arisen  as  to  &e  limits  of  tk 

authority  of  the  Holy  See  oyer  the  conscience,  and  the  neoessitj  or 

possibility  of  accepting  the  view  which  it  propounds.     But  no  problem 

of  this  kind  has,  in  fiust,  presented  itself  for  oonaideimtioiL    Tbe 

differences  which  are  now  proclaimed  have  all  ak>i^  been  aokaov- 

ledged  to  exist ;  and  the  conductors  of  this  Review  are  unable  to  jield 

Ibeir  assent  to  ^e  opinions  put  forward  in  the  Brief.     In  thoK 

circumstances  there  are  two  courses  which  it  is  impossible  to  take.    It 

would  be  wrong  to  abandon  principles  which  have  been  well  cos- 

sidered  and  are  sincerely  held,  and  it  would  also  be  wrong  to  assail  iht 

authority  which  contradicts  them.     The  principles  have  not  ceased  to 

be  true,  nor  the  authority  to  be  Intimate,  because   the  two  tre 

in  contradiction.     To  submit  the  intellect  and  consoiettoe  wilhoct 

examining  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  decree,  or  to  rejeot  tk 

authority  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  abused,  would  equally  bt 

a  sin — on  one  side  against  morals,  on  the  other  against  &ith«    Tlie 

conaoieice  cannot  be  relieved  by  casting  on  the  adminintaratifin  of 

ecclesiastical  discipline  the  whole  responsibility  of  preserving  reCgioo 

truth;  nor  can  it  be  emancipated  by  a  virtual  apostasy.     For  iU 

Church  is  neither  a  despotism  in  which  the  convictions  of  the  &id&! 

possess  no  power  of  expressing  themselves  and  no  means  of  excitaii^ 

a  legitimate  control,  nor  is  it  an  organised  anarchy  where  the  pa&ad 

and  administrative  powers  are  destitute  of  tiiat  auUiority  which  is 

ceded  to  them  in  ci^  society — the  authority  which  oommanda 

sion  even  where  it  cannot  impose  a  conviction  of  the  righteoaaaesa  el  hk 

acts.    There  is  no  lack  of  periodical  publications  repreaenlaag  aciaset 

apart  from  religion,  or  religion  apart  from  science.  The  distJnctJTe  festsR 

of  '  The  Home  and  Foreign  Beview '  has  been  that  it  has  attunptad  & 

exhibit    the    two  in  union.  .  .  .     That  amity  and  sympathy  d» 

enemies  of  the  Church  refuse  to  admit,  and  her  friends  have  sot 

learned  to  understand.    Long  disowned  by  a  large   part    of  vm 

Episcopate,  they  are  now  rejected  by  the  Holy  See.     Warned  by  Ae 

language  of  the  Brief,  I  will  not  provoke  ecciesiaatical  aulhori^  ts  • 

more  explicit  repudiation  of  doctrines  which  are  neoesmry  tD 

its  influoioe  upon  the  advance  of  modem  scimice.     But  I  will 

the  existence  of  this  Beview  to  the  defence  of  its  principlea, 

that  I  may  combine  the  obedienoa  which  is  due  to  Intimate 

astical  authority  with  an  equally  oonscientioua  maintenanoe  of  ^ 

rightful  and  necessary  liberty  of  thought.     It  is  to  the  prospect  ^ 

that  developement  of  Catholic  learning,  which  is  too  powerful  to  be 

arrested  or  repressed,  that  I  would  direct  the  thoughts  of  tliose  wfe 

re  tempted  to  yield  either  to  a  malignant  joy  or  an  unjut  dagpumlaaff 

the  language  of  the  Holy  See.     If  the  spirit  of  thia  Bmmw 
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animates  those  whose  STinpathy  it  enjojed,  neither  their  principles, 
nor  dieir  confidence,  nor  their  hopes  will  be  shaken  by  its  extinction. 
It  was  but  a  partial  and  temporary  embodiment  of  an  imperishable 
idea^  the  fiiint  reflection  of  a  light  which  still  lives  and  bums  in  the 
hearts  of  the  silent  thinkers  of  the  Church.' 

Sir  John  Acton  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  retired  from 
the  struggle)  haying  once  for  all  firmly  established  his  stand- 
point. When  Bome  retaliated  by  the  publication  of  the 
'  Syllabus '  he  had  nothing  further  to  say  to  the  public. 
His  natural  reserve,  his  respect  for  the  sacred  convictions  of 
others,  prevented  him  from  speaking  about  his  own  religious 
opinions.  On  one  occasion  he  broke  through  this  rule  in 
a  eonyersation  with  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  a  refined 
and  highly  cultured  intellectual  eclectic,  who  is  capable  of 
appreciating  in  Catholicism  its  aspect  of  mystical  devotion. 
It  was  in  a  eonyersation  with  him,  in  1864,  that  Acton  made 
the  following  statement : — 

'  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  in  my  life  held  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  doubt  about  any  dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church.*  'That  state- 
ment,* continues  Sir  Mountstoart  Grant  Duff,  '  coming  as  it  did  fix)m 
a  man  who  had  read  everything  worth  reading  in  the  remotest  way 
bearing  upon  the  controversies  between  his  own  and  other  forms  of 
&ith,  who  was  a  profound  ^eologian,  as  well  as  a  profound  historian 
and  philosopher,  was  the  most  remarkable  ever  made  to  me  by  a 
human  being.  Of  its  absolute  sincerity,  however,  I  am  as  certain  as 
I  could  be  of  anything.  His  mind  worked  in  a  way  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  me.* 

A  frank  opinion,  which  might  apply  to  Catholics  in  general, 
and  which  is  most  probably  shared  by  all  who,  standing 
aloof  from  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  only  see  the 
struggle  which  cannot  be  spared  even  her  children,  and  who 
have  not  experienced  the  power  of  grace  which  binds  Uiem 
to  her  in  constant  love.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff 
noted  another  characteristic  remark  of  his  friend  : — *  I  once 

*  asked  him,  '^  If  you  wanted  to  convert  N.  .  .  •  or  me  to  the 

*  **  Catholic  faith,  what  would  you  do  P  '*  "I  would  give  you,** 

*  he  replied,  **  some  books  and  leave  you  to  yourself.**  "  What 
'  **  would  the  first  be  P  '*  I  said.  "  Eothe*s  Ethic,**  he  replied.* 

At  the  end  of  the  fifties  Sir  John  Acton  had  settled  at 
Aldenham,  the  family  seat  in  Shropshire,  and  from  1859  to 
1864  represented  Carlow  in  Parliament.  Like  all  English 
Oatiiolics  he  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  and  in  1865  he 
stood  for  Bridgnorth,  a  small  constituency  which  then 
existed  near  Aldenham.  On  that  occasion  he  assured  the 
dectors  tiiat  he  represented  not  the  body,  but  the  spirit,  of 
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the  Church  of  Borne.    He  was  elected,  but  was  unseated  on 
petition,  and  thus  his  career  in  the  Honse  of  CiommoDi 
came  to  a  close.    He  was  not  a  speaker  who  could  moTe 
a  popular  political  assembly;  neitiier  then  nor  later  did 
success  attend  his  subtle  distinctions  in  the  appreciatioQ 
of  things  of  daily  political  occurrence.     'Nobody  agrees 
'  with  me,  and  I  agree  with  no  one/  he  once  told  a  friend. 
From  his  youth  his  interest  had  be^  given  to  religious  and 
historical  problems.    In  1865  Sir  John  Acton  married  a 
Bayarian  lady,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Count  Arco-Yall^. 
Domestic  happiness  never  estranged  him  from  his  work. 
One  son  and  three  daughters  sunriye  him.    In  these  yetn 
he  gave  some  lectures  at  Bridgnorth,  one  of  which,  on  tiie 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  was  most  remarkable  for  iti 
knowledge  and  lucidity.    At  about  the  same  time,  in  1867, 
he  was  connected  wiUi  and  wrote  regularly  for  a  weekly 
paper,  ^  The  Chronicle.'      He  followed  closely  all  contem- 
porary events,  continued  his  previous  literary  work^  and 
wrote  articles  which,  although  they  were  not  signed,  were  it 
once  recognised  as  his.    Wlole  it  lasted,  the '  Chronicle '  was 
unique  of  its  kind.     When  it  was  discontinued,  and  iti 
editor  took  over  the  ^  North  British  Review,'  Acton  wrote 
for  that  periodical  until  1872,  when  it  ceased  to  appear. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Glad* 
stone,  an  intimacy  largely  dne  to  their  common  interest  in 
religious  problems,  and  which  increased  with  time.     In  the 
first  number,  the  'North  British  Beview'  adhered  to  the 
Liberal  programme  at  the  very  moment  when  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  a  great  act  of  legislative 
justice,  appeared  to  him  to  be 

<  no  iflolated  &ot,  but  an  indication  of  a  change  which  is  beginning  to 
affect  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  and  bears  witness  to  the  oce- 
sciousneBB  that  political  obligation  is  determined,  not  by  arbicisry 
nuudms  of  expediency,  but  by  definite  and  consistent  princtplci. 
The  political  connexion  which,  in  spite  of  many  errors  and  aooH- 
comings,  has  been  identified  with  the  developement  of  our  oonstitn- 
tional  liberties,  and  with  the  advance  of  science  in  our  l^gialatioo,  fasi 
entered  on  a  new  phase  of  its  existence.  And  it  follows  a  wise  aai 
resolute  leader,  at  whose  call  the  nation  has  risen,  for  the  first  time  m 
nistory,  to  the  foil  height  of  its  imperial  vocation.  •  .  .  The  adrnne 
of  religious  knowledge  is  signaliBed  by  a  suocesaive  transfer  of 
questions  from  the  region  of  denominational  controversy  to  ^ 
n>here  of  scientific  discussion  ;  and  so  fiir  as  they  occupy  this  spbeR 
they  can  he  adequately  treated,  like  other  metaphysical  and  hiatocioi^ 
subjects,  without  the  necessity  of  assuming  or  denying  the  pnntTilstr 
of  confessional  theology.     The  Beview  will  not  enter  the  areaa  k 
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wbich  ecclesiastical  systems  contend.  It  will  labour  in  the  field  of 
that  leligiotis  science  which  exists  apart  from  the  conflict  of  Chorohes, 
and  can  be  studied  and  promoted  without  immediate  reference  to  thdr 
daims.' 

With  the  avowed  intention  of  illustrating  the  complete 
practical  freedom  of  research.  Sir  John  Acton  wrote  as  a 
first  oontribntion  to  the  Beyiew  his  essay  on  the  ^  Massacre 
*  of  St.  Bartholomew.'  His  subtle  enquiry  ii^to  the  question 
of  Premeditation  fotmd  yarious  opponents,  among  others 
H.  Baumgarten.  The  article  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  T.  Oar,  who,  being  a  Director  of  the  Venetian  Archives, 
was  able  to  add  new  information,  and  Acton's  opinion  was 
strengthened  that  an  understanding  with  Bome  on  the 
expediency  of  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  if  not  an 
absolute  certainty,  was  nevertheless  a  strong  probability. 

Such  questions  as  these  were  driven  into  the  background 
by  the  interest  awakened  in  the  coming  Council.    Everybody 
knew  why  the  Catholic  Episcopate  had  really  been  sum- 
moned to  Home.    Of  all  the  writings  for  or  against  the  '• 
doctrine  of  LifieiUibility,  none  created  a  greater  sensation  ] 
than  a  book  by  Janus,  ^  The  Pope  and  the  Council,'  which 
attacked  the  Papal  claims.    In  1869  the  'North  British  ; 
'  Beview '  published  an  unsigned  article  bearing  on  the  | 
subject.    Its  author  declared : — 

'  the  attempt  to  establiBh  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  by  decree  of 
a  General  Council  was  a  phase  of  controversy  which  the  internal 
disputes  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  made  almost  inevitable.  The 
Catholic  opposition  in  its  several  forms,  national  in  Italy,  scientifio  in 
Germany,  Hberal  in  France,  has  uniformly  been  directed  against  one 
or  other  of  the  Papal  claims.  At  the  same  time,  this  inMibility  is 
already  a  received  doctrine  with  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
Catholics.  In  various  ways  the  bishops  are  largely  committed.  Since  ' 
the  revival  of  provincial  synods  their  acts  have  been  sent  to  Rome  for 
ajnxroval,  and  many  of  them  have  asserted  their  belief  in  the  Papal 
inUlibility.  In  1854  the  Episcopate  allowed  the  Pope  to  proclaim  a 
new  dogma  to  the  Church.  In  1862  they  almost  unanimously  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Temporal  Power.  In  1864  they  accepted 
the  Syllabus.  In  1867  they  assured  the  Pope  that  they  were  ready 
to  beueve  whatever  he  should  teach  them.  It  will  probably  appear 
that  the  question  of  expediency  is  the  only  one  whidi  will  be  fairly  i 
submitted  to  be  aflirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Council.' 

From  such  a  state  of  things  the  author  inferred  that  the 
bishops  who,  like  the  Qerman  Episcopate  at  Fulda,  agreed 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Church  if  the  question  were 
not  raised,  and  in  the  same  document  declared  that  no 
serious  difference  of  opinion  disturbs  the  unanimity  of  the 
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Catholic  Episcopate,  must  be  capable  of  d<Hng  straager 
\  things  at  Borne.     He  calls  it  manifestly  possible  thai  % 
Council,  snmmcmed  under  such  cirenmstances,  maj  proekum 
that  Catholicism  mast  stand  or  fall  with  the  infiallibility  of 
4he  Pope.    On  the  other  hand,  no  charge  is  more  strennonslj 
irepelled  by  intelligent  Catholics  thsya  that  their   faith  is 
/subject  to  be  changed  at  will  by  the  aathorities  of  their 
jChurch,  and  that  tiiey  may  be  called  upon  to  beliere  to- 
i  morrow  what   they  deny  to-day.     On  the   answer   to  ttdi 
question,  even  more  than  on  the  deliberations  c^  the  bishops 
at  Bome,  the  future  of  their  cause  depends.    An  answer  to 
^  it  has  at  last  been  given,  and  given  with  such  force  and  dis- 
l  tinctness  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten  or  recalled.     With 
regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  firot  centmies,  Janus  nsMrti 
more  definitely  and  with  deeper  learning  facts  which  were 
already  known.     The  great  problem  is  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Churd 
was  swept  away,  and  another  system  substituted,  ocmtraiy 
to  it  in  principle,  in  spirit,  and  in  action,  and  by  what 
tions  the  present  claim  arose     The  history  of  this 
,  formation  is  the   great  achievement  of   the    book.    Ike 
reviewer  adopts  its  conclusions  with  reg^ard  to  the  hisiorj 
of  the  assertion  of  the  Papal  power  from  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  finds  '  Janv* 
reluctant  to  tread  on  this  later  ground.     The  Council  of 
Trent  occupies  only  two  or  three  pages.     He   constantlj 
speaks  of  the  Jesuits,   without  any  qualification^   as  tike 
supporters  of  the  opinions  in  question,  because  Jesuits  ooo- 
duct  the  journal  ihat  chiefly   promotes  them.      But  the 
'  Civilti  Cattolica '  is  the  organ  of  the  Vatican,  not  of  tiie 
Society,   and  there  is  no  small  number  of  Jesuits  who 
heartily  deplore  its  tendency,  and  are  incapable  of  imitating 
its  intellectual  demoralisation.     The  author  tells  us  that  be 
hopes  for  a  great  reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  be 
does  not  describe  the  reform  he  desires.     The  prefiu^e  ia- 
forms  us  that  the  book  is  not  the  work  of  one  author  oaij* 
But  those  parts  of  the  volume  which  have  engaged  tiiie 
reviewer's  attention  betray  a  single  hand. 

'  It  ]B  evident  that  he  who  wrote  them  is  a  friend  of  the  kii 
Mdhler.  He  censures  by  name  several  Catholic  writers  who  fasR 
imagiDed  that  the  false  decretals  made  no  change  in  the  ooostitaliDC 
of  the  Chnrch  ;  and  of  M  recent  writers  the  one  whose  error  «b  ^ 
point  is  most  flagrant  and  notorious  is  Mohler ;  yet  hia  n»w  * 
omitted.  Mohler  compared  the  preservation  of  the  &ixh  m  *« 
Church  to  the  preservation  of  the  language  in  a  nati<m. 
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plaoation  cornea  Tery  near  to  the  idea  of  indefectibiH^,  as  the  author 
ai^>ear8  to  imderstaDd  it,  Mbhler,  on  the  other  hand,  never  adopted 
the  theory  of  Developement,  which  has  since  been  naturalised  in 
Germany  by  D5llinger  in  a  work  which  the  author  quotes.  But  the 
theory  is  entirely  ignored  throughout  the  volume.  And  this,  in  the 
judgement  of  many  who  most  heartily  sympathise  with  the  main 
spirit  of  the  book,  will  appear  the  one  point  in  which  it  has  fidled  to 
maintain  its  position  in  the  very  front  rank  of  science.' 

On  another  occasion  the  author,  by  his  personal  judge- \ 
ment  on  the  question,  fills  the  gap  relating  to  the  Council , 
of  Trent^  the  ^eatment  of  which  he  criticised  in  the  work  of 
*  Janus  * : —  ) 

'  The  Council  of  Trent  impressed  on  the  Church  the  stamp  of  an  | 
intolerant  age,  and  perpetuated  by  its  decrees  the  spirit  of  an  austere  I 
immorality.     The  ideas  embodied  in  the  Roman  Inquisition  became^ 
characteristic  of  a  system  which  obeyed  expediency  by  submitting  to 
indefinite  modification,  but  underwent  no  change  of  principle.     Three  , 
centuries  have  so  changed  the  world  that  the  maxims  witJi  which  the 
Cnim^  resisted  the  Reformation  have  become  her  weakness  and  her 
repioadi,  and  that  which  arrested  her  decline  now  arrests  her  pro- 
gress.    To  break  effectually   with  that  traditicm  and  eradicate  its ' 
infloenoe,  nothing  less  is  required  than  an  authority  equal  to  that  by 
whidi  it  was  imposed.     The  Vatican  Council  was  the  first  sufficient 
occasion  which  Catholicism  has  enjoyed  to  reform,  remodel,  and  adapt  < 
the  work  of  Trent.     This  idea  was  present  among  the  motives  which 
caused  it  to  be  summoned.     It  was  apparent  that  two  systems  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  were  about  to  contend  at  the  Council ;  but  the 
extent  and  fbroe  of  the  reforming  spirit  were  unknown.' 

In  the  month  of  October,  1869,  Sir  John  Acton  had 
occasion  to  test  the  power  of  this  spirit  of  reform.  Mgr. 
DupaiJoap,  Bishop  of  Orl^ns,  and  Ddllinger  met  at 
Hermsheim,  the  Dalberg  country  seat  on  the  lUiine. 

The  bishop  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family ;  Benan,  who 
had  been  educated  bj  him  at  the  seminary,  bears  testimony 
to  the  charm  of  his  character.  All  his  strength  had  been 
spent  in  the  controversies  of  the  hour ;  a  pleasing  and  easy 
writer,  he  had  composed  a  series  of  pamphlets,  chiefly  on 
education  and  in  defence  of  classical  studies,  which  were 
being  attacked  by  short-sighted  opponents.  He  defended  the 
Syllabus,  trying  to  weaken  and  restrict  its  bearing,  and  saved 
the  Tempond  Power  by  a  political  opposition,  which  induced 
Napoleon  III.  to  make  concessions  in  the  hopes  of  securing 
the  sympathies  of  the  clerical  party.  Notwithstanding  these 
endeavours,  Dupanloup  sought  to  separate  his  opportunism 
from  the  ultramontane  system.  This  proved  to  be  an  illusion 
due  to  the  internal  feebleness  of  Uberal  Catholicism^  always 
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Erone  to  mistake  Bjmpathies  for  principles.    In  fact,  it  wu 
at  the  difference  of  tone  and  the  benevolent  indination  to 
recognise  all  that  was  good  in  their  time  which  diBtingaished 
these  so-called  liberal  Catholics  from  the  school  of  Yemllot 
Yet  that  school  was  odions  to  Dapanloup,  and  it  was  to 
combat   these  Tiews    that,  together  with   Montalembert, 
he  called  into  life  the  '  Correspondant.'    In  the  antamn 
of  1869,  the  periodical  refused  to  publish  Montalembeit^s 
'  L'Esps^e  et  la  Libert^.'    It  was  tiie  final  severance  bm 
the  policy  of  opportunism,  and  during  his  last  illness  be 
bore  a  sincere  testimony  to  the  facts  of  history.    It  was  too 
late*     The  French  Catholics,  who  continued  to  pradaie 
their  religion,  either  fell  into  complete  apathy  or  else  th^ 
blindly  followed  the  principles  of  passive  obedience  wiiii 
which  they  had  been  imbued.    The  clergy  were  trained  in 
the  seminaries  with  manuals  compiled  in  accordance  witk 
the  ultramontane  system.     Montalembert  alone  gave  hii 
adhesion  to  the  Lay  Congress  of  Coblenz  and  to  the  German 
programme,  in   which  the  Latin  world  in    general  bad 
shown  no  signs  of  interest.     Both  Maret,  bishop  L  p.t  ^ 
the  Oratorian  Gratry,  who  had  referred  to  the  Gallkaa 
doctrine  now  in  such  dis&vour,  had  been  stigmatised  ai 
apostates.    Having  returned  to  Orleans  after  his  staj  at 
Hermsheim  and  a  visit  to  his  friend  Montalembert,  Dupsn- 
loup  took  leave  of  his  diocese  in  a  letter  which  touched  bat 
lightly  on  the  learned    questions   concerning   the  Fapal 
infallibility,  but  described  the  objections  to  the  definition  as 
being  of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  overcome. 

Lord  Acton — as  he  now  was,  having  been  made  a  pee 
by  Mr.  Gladstone — ^went  to  Bome  for  the  opening  of  tbe 
Council,  fully  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  impeoi' 
ing  struggle,  and  realising  how  difScult  it  would  be  for  a 
minority  divided  in  itself  composed  not  only  of  opponents 
in  principle  to  the  dogma,  but  chiefly  of  opportunists,  to 
resist  the  serried  phalanx  summoned  to  support  the  chia 
of  Bome.  Naturally  enough,  he  was  attracted  by  the  chars 
with  which  learning,  talent,  eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  bad 
encircled  the  cause  of  the  minority.  With  the  archbisbops 
Bausdier  of  Vienna,  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis,  ConoUy  of  HaU&Xf 
Darboy  of  Paris,  Schwarzenberg  of  Prague,  with  the  bishops 
Strossmayer,  Hef ele.  Place  and  others,  he  could  hardly  brio; 
himself  to  doubt  the  repeated  solemn  protests  against  regft- 
lations  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  the  assembly,  or  the  sinoentT 
of  the  assurances  not  to  yield.  The  minority  seemed  ta 
adhere  firmly  to  the  resolution  to  reject  as  invalid  any  doctiifie 
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wliich  shoold  not  be  passed  hj  nnanimotis  consent.     In  any  / 
case.  Lord  Acton  agreed  with  the  view  and  with  the  tactics 
of  Darboj,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  for  he  writes  : — 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  taken  no  hostile  step  in  reference  to 
the  Ckmncil,  but  he  was  feared  the  most  of  all  the  men  expected  at 
Rome.  The  Pope  had  refused  to  make  him  a  Gardioal,  and  had 
written  to  him  a  letter  of  reproof  snch  as  has  seldom  been  received 
bj  a  bishop.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  hostile,  not  episodically  to  a 
single  measure,  but  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  this  pontificate.  He  had 
none  of  the  conventional  prejudices  and  assumed  antipathies  which 
are  congenial  to  the  hierarchical  mind.  He  was  without  pathos  or 
affectation,  and  he  had  good  sense,  a  perfect  temper,  and  an  intoler- 
able wit.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  made  the  Syllabus  an 
occasion  to  impress  moderation  on  the  Pope  :  "  Tour  blame  has 
power,  O  Vicar  of  Jesus-Christ,  but  jour  blessing  is  more  potent 
sdll.  God  has  raised  you  to  the  Apostolic  See  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  century,  that  you  may  absolve  the  one  and  inaugurate  the 
other.  Be  it  yours  to  reconcile  reason  with  faith,  liberty  with 
authority,  politics  with  the  ChuBch.  From  the  height  of  that  triple 
majesty  with  which  religion,  age,  and  misfortune  adorn  you,  all  that 
you  do  and  all  that  you  say  reaches  far,  to  disconcert  or  to  encourage 
the  nations.  Give  them  from  your  large  priestly  heart  one  word  to 
amnesty  the  past,  to  reassure  the  present,  and  to  open  the  horizons  of 
the  future." ' 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  it  was  who  exacted  a  promise 

*  that  the  idea  of  proclaiming  the  dogma  by  acclamation 
'  shonld  not  be  attempted.  •  •  •  He  made  it  known  that  one 
^  hundred  bishops  were  ready,  if  a  surprise  was  intended,  to 

*  depart  from  Borne,  and  to  carry  away  the  Council,  as  he 

*  said,  in  the  soles  of  their  shoes.' 

This  took  place  at  the  end  of  December.  Lord  Acton 
had  undertaken  to  report  on  the  daily  progress  of  events, 
and  this  was  done  in  correspondence  chiefly  with  Mr.  Olad- 
stone  and  DoUinger,  the  most  important  part  of  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of  *  Quirinusbriefe,'  and  appeared 
originally  in  the  'Allgemeine  Zeitung.'  In  two  essays  in- 
the  *  North  British  Review '  in  1869-70,  •  The  Pope  and  the 

*  Council,'  a^d  *  The  Vatican  Council^'  which  latter  was 
translated  into  German  in  1871,  Lord  Acton  gave  a  com-  > 
plete  and  coherent  rendering  of  the  great  historical  events 
marked  by  the  different  phases  of  &e  Council^  affording , 
the  most  yaluable  and  trustworthy  information  about  the 
actors  in  the  great  drama,  the  attitude  of  the  Curia,  of  the 
States,  and  of  their  diplomatic  representatives.    His  illn-' 
sions,  if  he  ever  had  any,  were  very  short-lived.    He  agrees 
with  Manning,  who  considered  the  cause  of  the  opposition 
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as  lost,  when,  on  AfrU   24,  the  Supplement  to  the  first 
Decree  was  accepted : — 

'  It  was  an  admonition  that  the  constitations  and  deereei 
^  of  the  Holy  See  mast  be  observed,  even  when  thej  pro- 
*  scribe  opinions  not  actually  heretical/  Lord  Acton 
writes: — 

'  They  might  conceivably  contrive  to  bind  and  limit  dogmatic 
in&llibility  with  conditicms  so  stringent  ae  to  evade  many  of  the 
objections  taken  from  the  examples  of  history ;  but  in  requiring  snb- 
miasion  to  Papal  decrees  on  matters,  not  articles  of  faith,  ^bej  were 
approving  that  of  which  thej  knew  the  character,  they  were  ooofirm- 
ing  without  let  or  queetion  a  power  they  saw  in  daily  exercise,  they 
were  investing  with  new  authority  the  existing  bulls,  and  giving  an- 
qualified  sanction  to  the  Inquisition  and  the  Index,  to  the  murder  of 
heretics  and  the  deposing  of  kings.  They  approved  what  ^ley  were 
called  on  to  reform,  and  solemnly  blessed  with  their  lips  what  thor 
hearts  knew  to  be  accursed.  ...  No  proclamation  of  fidae  doctrinei 
could  be  so  great  a  disaster  as  the  weakness  of  fiuth  which  wodM 
prove  that  the  power  of  recovery,  the  vital  force  of  Catholidsm,  was 
extinct  in  the  Episcopate.' 

Six  weeks  after  the  definition  of  July  18,  Lord  Actcm 
published  his  *  Sendschreiben  an  einen  deutschen  Bisefactf,' 
which  was  inspired  by  the  same  feeling.  He  demanded  an 
e^lanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  bishops  of  the  minority, 
and  an  indication  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  himaeif 
was  to  follow.  He  qnoted  all  the  sayings  by  whi<^  UaBj  were 
bound  to  persevifre  in  their  opposition ;  he  referred  to  all  ike 
protests  they  had  raised  against  the  violation  of  the  rigUs 
of  the  minority  in  favour  of  moral  unanimity  and  not  of 
majority.  He  speaks  of  the  Fulda  Pastoral,  of  ihe  Jannarr 
address,  finally  of  the  address  of  July  17,  in  which  the  oppo- 
sition had  declared  their  opinion  to  have  remained  uiudt^ted, 
and  even  to  have  become  confirmed  after  the  olooe  of  the 
debate.  He  wonders  how  it  is  possible  that  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  address  should  have  drawn  a  distinction  betweea 
the  bishops  and  the  Christians.  By  these  words  he  refen 
to  lielchers,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who,  at  the  aas^nbly*^ 
where  the  last  grave  steps  which  remained  to  be  takaa 
were  finally  discussed — ^had  said, '  Before  the  sanctioa  of  As 
'  Papal  confirmation  we  are  bishops  and  in  duty  boaod  to 
'  vote  in  -accordance  with  our  c<mscience  and  our  oonvie- 
'  tions.     From    the    moment  this  confirmation    has    hem 

*  given,  we  are  only  Christians,  and  owe  to  the  world  the 
^example  of  humble  submission   to  the  verdiot  rendeni 

•  by  the  Church.'     Had  the   minority  and  the  bishc^«»  al 
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this  late  hoar,  aniTed  at  &  rimilar  ooncliuioD?  Wsre 
they  now  willing  to  accept  sb  being  the  trae  doctrine  aod 
law  of  the  Chorch  the  rery  opposite  of  what  90  for  they 
had  QpheldP  In  that  case  Uiey  sorely  wonld  wish  to 
obliterate  the  esose  of  oSence.  If  now  priests  and  laymen 
refase  to  accept  the  decrees,  it  is  owing  to  their  example, 
and  it  is  merely  the  echo  of  their  own  words.  The  more- 
ment  obejs  the  impulse  first  given  bj  them.  They,  as  the 
originatoiB,  are  also  its  natnral  leaders.  It  is  entirely 
dependent  on  their  attitude  whether  the  defence  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  organisation  will  keep  within  legal 
bonnds  and  limit  itself  to  the  end  of  preserratioo,  or 
whether  Catholic  learning  will  be  driren  to  take  ap  a  strife 
which  wonld  end  &tally  in  being  directed  gainst  the 
repreaentatires  of  ecclesiastical  aathority. 

This  letter  was  left  to  be  answered  by  the  ere&ts.     Id 
Qermany,  Lord  Acton  rejoiced  at  tiie  victory  of  German 
arms.      Bome    had   intended   to   seek   in    a    strengthened 
spiritual  power  a  compeneation  for  the  impending  loss  of 
the  Temporal  Power.     On  September  18  the  end  came.     In 
1871  an  understanding  with  the  opposition  in  the  Church 
had  to  be  arrived  at.     It  was  a  sad  year.     Isolated  and  for- 
saken, theologians  and  priests  were  given  the  choice  of 
making     their     aubmiasion     or     being     excommunicated. 
DolliDger,  having  been  driven  by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich 
to  ft  decJamtion  on  the  Vatican  decrees,  was  put  under  the 
ban  in  the  month  of  April.     Nearly  nmnltaneoaalj  the  most 
liberal  and  clear-sighted  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  ChnrCAi, 
Darfooy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  fell  under  the  bullets  of  the 
Ctnnmnnards,  having  heroically  refused  a  deliverance  which 
would  have  separated  him  from  his  fellow-sufferer*.   Glorious 
victories,  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had  firmly 
est^>liBhed  the  newly  founded  German  Empire.     But  the 
year  had  hardly  elapsed  when  the  '  Cnlturkampf '  broke  out. 
In  1869  Bismarck  had  refused   to   take   any  part   in   the 
Boman  events,  on  the   plea  that   Prussia  adhered  to   the 
principle  of  entire  freedom  in  Chorch  matti 
equal   determination  be  objected    to  any  en<: 
matters  concerning   the    State.     Now   he   a1 
clearly  defined  legal  position  and  proceeded  tt 
fatal  error  of  putting  on  a  par  Catholicism  in 
tbe  nltramontanism  which  was  then  oppoa 
Federation,  and  to  challenge  it  b;  an  illegal 
on   ecclesiastical   domain,  riveted   the   Centi 
ItAoreov^,  the  Liberal  party,  having  renounce' 
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and  sanctioned  measorea  born  of  a  spirit  of  persecation, 
lost  its  footing.  The  minor  elements  of  political  opposriion 
united  nnder  the  religions  flag.  From  that  time  the  politicil 
centre  of  gravity  in  Germany  was  transferred  to  the  partj 
which  forced  the  Goyemment  to  retreat,  and  which  to  the 
present  day  mles  its  Parliamentary  life  by  a  closely  set 
majority. 

Manning  had  returned  to  England  from  B<nne  in  1870, 
strange  to  say,  sadly  disappointed.  It  was  in  yain  that  he 
exerted  his  inflnence  in  favour  of  a  straggle  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power.  In  vain  he  had  tried  to 
impose  his  theory  of  inspiration  and  the  wording  of  the 
decree  as  he  desired  it  to  be — that  is  to  say,  the  declaration 
of  the  papal  infallibility  ^  separated  from  the  Church/  In 
England  controversy  remained  silent  until  the  year  1874. 
In  the  month  of  November  an  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  '  Contemporary  Review '  appeared.  It  was  called  '  The 
'  Vatican  decrees  in  their  beanng  on  Civil  Allegiance.'  His 
argument  was  substantially  as  follows : — 


*  The  GfitholicB  obtained  emancipstion  by  declaring  that  they 
in  every  sense  of  this  tenn  loyal  and  &uthfal  snbjecta  of  the  resfaiir 
and  that  Papal  infallibility  was  not  a  dogoia  of  their  Choicb.  Later 
events,  having  falsified  one  declaration,  have  disturbed  the  atabilitj  of 
the  other ;  and  the  problem,  therefore,  arises  whether  the  audiontj 
which  has  annulled  the  profession  of  fiuth  made  by  the  QathoJM 
would  not  be  competent  to  change  their  oonoeptiona  of  political  dulj/ 

At  the  time.  Lord  Acton  expressed  his  opinion  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  line  was  the  result  of  his  Catholic  tendencies, 
and  shewed  a  reaction  not  against  essentials,  but  ftgiumd: 
increased  difficulties  which  alone  separated  him  from  Gather 
licism.  Nevertheless,  he  feared  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  weeds 
would  revive  passionate  animosity  against  the  Catholics. 
Yet,  shortly  before  the  disestablishment  of  the  Chardi  in 
Ireland,  the  oath,  which  was  offensive  to  Catholics,  had  been 
repealed,  and  Acton  knew  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  determined 
to  treat  them  with  impartial  justice.  Having  fruitlesBly  tried 
to  stop  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet.  Lord  Acton  did  not 
disguise  his  intention  of  answering  it.  He  did  so  in  letten 
to  the  *  Times'  of  November  8,  13,  and  21,  and  of  DeceiB- 
ber  12,  1874.  Completely  setting  aside  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  events  of  1870,  and  from  a  mnch  higber 
level,  he  looked  back  upon  the  developement  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Church,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  religious  ideas 
'nseparably  connected  with  it.     Some  years  later  Lord  Acton 
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wrote  in  German  a  memorable  passage  on  controrersies 
of  that  kind,  which  makes  his  meaning  clear.    He  says  : — 

Mrgeudwo  nnter  Eatholiken  giebt  es  eine  Anschauung  yoq  der 
Beligion,  die  nnattlich  ist  Die  Unsittlichkeit  besteht  darin,  dass  man 
glaubt,  die  Siinde  h5re  aof,  SUnde  zu  aein,  wenn  aie  fUr  die  Zwecke  der 
Kircbe  b^angen  wird.  Raub  ist  nicht  Ranb,  LUge  nicht  LUge,  Mord 
nicbt  Mord,  wenn  aie  dnrch  religiose  Autoritaten  oder  Interessen 
sanktionirt  aind.  Peraonen,  die  durch  Wort  nnd  That  solche  Sanktion 
erteilen,  werden  dennooh  ala  Master  der  Heiligkeit,  aU  aichere  Fuhrer 
nnd  Beispiele  ao^estellt  and  anerkannt.  Es  soil  natUrlich  nicht  von 
Menschen  gesprodien  werden,  die  aabjektlTen  Versachangen  nach- 
gebend,  zor  Gottlosigkeit  hinneigen,  aondem  von  aolchen,  die  vielleicht 
dnrciiaos  rein  and  maaterhaft  im  Privatleben,  eine  gewiase  Aaanahme 
zolaasen  in  Sachen,  wo  die  Kirche  leiden  oder  gewinnen  kann. 

Es  ist  wohl  anbestritten  dass  eine  solche  Lehre  nicht  zar  Seligkeit 
fUhrt,  dass  aie  nicht  Irtham,  sondem  SUnde,  nicht  geiahrlich,  sondem 
tdUichist 

Wir  haben  da  einen  viel  achlimmeren  6^:ner  ala  den  Proteatan- 
tismaa,  well  Protestantiamoa  mit  der  strengsten  Moral  aich  vertriigt 
und  weil  dieae  Richtang  eben  die  Qaelle  der  Wahrheit,  die  Heil- 
mittel  der  Kirche  vergift^  Diese  Richtang  hat  aich  aber — faktisch, 
hiatoriach — aasgebildet  im  Zaaammenhang  mit  dem  Papattham.  Ohne 
aof  die  GrUnde  einzagehen,  ea  iat  die  RUcksicht  aaf  die  Papste  welche 
ale  atfirkt. 

Ich  verwerfe  desawegen  das  Papsttham  nicht,  wie  mir  Ladwig  XV 
die  Monarchic  oder  Marat  die  Repnblik  nicht  verdirbt.  Nur  will  ich 
nie  ana  den  Angen  laftsen,  dass  es  eine  Macht  ist,  welche  leicht  in  jene 
oben  genannte  Theorie  aaaartet,  der  grbsste  Segen  oder  das  Verderben 
der  Menschheit  werden  kann. 

Nun  adie  ich  aber  Manner,  die  eine  ao  bedingte  Bewunderang 
verwerfen,  die  die  Papste  qaand  mdmo  vertheidigen,  aaf  Grond  jener 
Theorie,  dasa  man  lUgen  und  morden  darf  zar  Ehre  Crottes.  Solche 
Manner  scheinen  mir  flachwUrdig  im  hochaten  Grad,  mehr  als  die 
gemeinen  Verbrecher,  weil  sie  die  Religion  selbst  verwenden,  um  die 
Seelen  za  verderben.  Ich  acheide  alle  jene  Fdle  aas,  worauf  der 
Vorwand  der  Unwiasenheit  anwendbar  ist  Ich  rede  weder  von 
lusgebildeten  Lenten  noch  von  anbekannten  Diogen.' 

This  was  the  train  of  thoaght  which  inspired  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Gladstone;  the  essence  of  it  is  condensed  in  the 
folloi^ng  sentences: — 

*  The  doctrines  againat  which  joa  are  contending  did  not  begin  with 
the  Vatican  GbanciL  At  the  time  when  the  Catholic  oath  waa 
repealed  the  Pope  had  the  same  right  and  power  to  excommnnicate 
thoee  who  denied  his  aathority  to  depose  princea  that  he  possesses  now. 
The  writers  most  esteemed  at  Rome  held  that  doctrine  as  an  article  of 
fkith ;  a  modem  Pontiff  haa  affirmed  that  it  cannot  be  abandoned 
cvitfaout  taint  of  here^,  and  that  those  who  qneationed  and  resected 
bis  aaihoritj  in  temporal  matters  were  worse  than  those  who  rejected 
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it  in  q)iritaiilBy  and  aoeordingl j  men  aaS&red  deifch  as  oth^i  did  fer 
bla^hemj  and  atheism.  The  recent  decrees  kave  neither  bcremd  tbi 
penalty  nor  made  it  more  easy  to  inflict 

'  This  is  the  true  answer  to  jonr  appeaL  Tour  indictment  would 
be  more  junt  if  it  was  more  oompl^e.  If  jou  punae  the  inqaiiT 
further,  jou  will  find  graver  matter  than  all  you  baye  eanmenM. 
And  then  I  think  you  will  admit  that  your  Catholic  ooontiTiBcn 
cannot  be  fairly  called  on  to  account  for  every  particular  of  a  vplm 
which  has  never  come  before  them  in  its  integrity,  or  for  opinioDi 
whose  existence  among  divines  they  would  be  ezceediDgly  nlodaot 
to  believe.' 

Against  the   erroneous  assumption  that  Catholics,  u  i 
body,    had    ever    adopted   the  extreme  views  whidi  hid 
sprung  up  in  their  midst,  and  which  had  been  applied  br 
authority,  Lord  Acton  summoned  a  formidable  amj  of 
(sLcta,    The  Irish  did  not  shrink  from  resisting  thearoDfof 
Henry  II.,  though  two  popes  had  given  him  dominion  over 
them.     They  fought  against  William  III.,  although  tte 
Pope  had  given  him  sufficient  support  in  his  expeditke. 
Even  James  II.,  when  he  could  not  get  a  mitre  for  Fetze, 
reminded  Innocent  that  people  could  be  rerj  good  Ca4ho&i 
and  yet  do  without  Rome.     Philip  II.  was  excommunioiM 
and  deprived,  but  he  despatched  his  army  against  Bose 
with  full  concurrence  of  the  Spanish  divines.     Little  feOow- 
ship  of  confidence  is  possible  between  a  man  who  recognktt 
the  common  principles  of  morality  as  we  find  them  in  tke 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  writers  of  the  Catholic  GsojA 
and  one  who,  on  learning  that  the  murder  of  a  Protertaot 
sovereign  (Queen  Elizabeth)  has  been  inculcated  by  a  stiot 
(Pius  v.),  or  the  slaughter  of  Protestant  subjects  approrel 
by  a  Pope  (Gregory  XIII.J,  sets  himself  to  find  a  new  intff- 
pretation  of  the  Decalogue.     It  is  not  the  unpropitiotf 
times  only,  but  the  very  nature  of  things  that  protecii 
Catholicism  from  the  consequences  of  such  tiieoriee.    CilM 
upon  to  furnish  the  means  of  testing  his  statements,  IM 
Acton  complied  with  the  appeal  in  order  to  repel  ihe  ohaige 
that  a  faithful  narrative  of  undogmatic  history  could  info!^ 
conflict  with  the  teaching  or  authority  of  the  Church,  *  whotf 
<  communion  is  dearer  to  roe  than  life.'    He  entreated  thoft 
whose  feelings  of  reverence  and  love  were  uuhappily  woqim)'' 
by  what  he  had  said,  to  ask  themselves  seriously  the  (pf^ 
tion  whether  the  laws  of  the  Inquisition  are  or  are  not  i 
scandal  and  a  sorrow  to  their  souls. 

m  would  be  weU  [he  concluded]  if  men  had  never  fallen  iflto  ^ 
«enq)tatiQn  of  soppre«ing  truth  and  CTeonnrnging  error  for  Ae  W» 
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eecmrity  of  religion.     Our  Chnrofa  stands,  and  our  faith  should  stand,  < 
not  on  the  Tirtues  of  men,  but  on  the  surer  ground  of  an  institution 
and  a  guidance  that  are  dlTine.    I  should  dishonour  and  betray  the  I 
Church  if  I  entertained  a  suspicion  that  the  evidence  of  religion  could  I 
be  weakened  or  the  authority  of  councils  sapped  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
HKts  with  which  I  have  been  dealing,  or  of  others  which  are  not  less  | 
grierous  or  less  certain,  because  they  remain  untold.* 

These  letters  produced  an  immense  impression.  Newman 
wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  his  moderation  and  to  say 
that  historical  truth  must  be  given  entirely  and  undisguised. 
From  London  and  then  from  Rome,  where  he  was  made  a 
cardinal,  Archbishop  Manning  addressed  three  letters  to 
Lord  Acton,  which  were  never  published.  In  his  answers 
he  did  not  retract  any  of  his  stotements^  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  most  courteous  tone  he  denied  his  opponent  the 
right  of  exacting  any  particular  explanation  on  his  part, 
as  he  had  avoided  the  dogmatic  question.  The  controversy 
ended  in  a  declaration,  which  satisfied  his  Bishop — Browne 
of  Shrewsbury — ^who,  like  Bishop  CliflFord,  of  Clifton,  testi- 
fied to  Lord  Acton's  orthodoxy,  while  regretting  that  facts 
which  were  true  had  been  made  the  subject  of  public  dis- 
cussion. Manning  refrained  from  extreme  measures:  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  combined  prudence  with  firm- 
ness, subtlety  of  mind  with  perfect  Christian  truthfulness, 
and  who  was  resolved  and  prepared  to  fight  for  his  soul. 
'  We  are  Catholics,'  he  said  at  that  time,  '  because  we  hold 

*  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  true  one.     Would  it  still 

*  mean  being  Catholics  if  we  sacrificed  truth  to  remaining 
^  in  communion  with  her  P '  The  '  Letters  to  the  Times ' 
remained  Lord  Acton's  final  statement  of  opinion  in  public 
controversy.  He  left  it  to  the  defenders  of  the  system 
which  he  condemned  to  establish  concordance  between  their 
views  and  the  laws  of  morality  which  to  him  were  every- 
thing in  the  Chnrch. 

In  a  ^  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk '  Newman  had  con- 
tended against  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1876,  Lord  Acton  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

'  The  German  Bishops  have  repudiated  the  Vatican  doctrine  that 
the  Pope  absorbs  the  authori^  of  bishops  in  eyery  diocese,  and  they 
have  not  only  been  approved  by  the  Pope,  but  he  has  declared  that 
there  is  nothing  new  or  changed  in  the  Church.  Stated  in  this  con- 
nection, his  words  are  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of  the  rule  of  &ith, 
and  preclude  aU  interpretations  that  are  inconsistent  with  tradition. 
Newman's  dedaration  on  the  authority  of  eonsoioice  neooswrily 
implies  that  one  may  not  build  up  one's  qratem  on  forgeries,  o<- 
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omianoDB,  or  forced  constractionfl,  and  the  results  that  can  be  obtsined 
Hobject  to  this  rale  are  such  as  none  caa  quarrel  about.  So  tint 
Gladstone's  attack  has  oertainlj  helped  to  produce  a  momentary  rt- 
actioD.  It  may  not  be  voluntaij,  or  sinoere,  or  lasdng,  and  it  it 
certainly  ambiguous  and  capable  of  being  explained  away,  like  other 
things,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  urnat  I  have  always  said,  that  the  way  out  of 
the  scrape  will  yet  be  found  in  inidsting  on  the  authority  of  trsdidm 
as  the  only  lawnil  rule  of  interpretation.' 

Lord  Acton  had  certain  affinities   with    Erasmna—the 
cosmopolitan  cnltnre,  the  thirst  for  knowledge — the  snbOe 
and  occasionallj  ironical  eyaloation  of  human  things.    He 
also  started  from  the  principle  that  to  disseminate  as  widdj 
as  possible  the  ciTilising  inflnence  of  knowledge  was  Hk 
surest  way  of  raising  the  moral  standard.    Acton's  polrtkal 
^  conyictions   were  intimately  oonnected  with  this   gen^il 
view,  and  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  to  whidi  he 
firmly  adhered  naturally  directed  his  sympathies   into  a 
liberal  channeL    To  the  end  he  remained  the  fi^end  and 
follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,   confident   that  he  was  called 
upon  to  carry  these  principles  into  efiTect.    Lord  Acton  had 
been  denied  that  gift  of  eloqaence  which  exercises  imme- 
diate influence  oyer  an  assembly,  and  carries  such  weight  in 
parliamentary  life.    His  influence  was  exerted  in  his  con- 
versations and  his  correspondence.     Lord  Acton's  com- 
.  spondence  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  twenty-fiye  years  formed 
[  a  nearly  unbroken  chain.    Were  it  to  see  the  light,  would 
it  jnstif y  the  opinion  of  Matthew  Arnold  ?    '  Gladstone,'  he 
used  to  say,  ^influences  all  round  him  but  Acton;   it  k 
^  Acton  who  influences  Gladstone.'    And,  again,  when  aD 
^ther  information  failed  him,  he  would  suggest^  ^  We  mint 

*  ask  Acton.'  At  a  grave  crisis  in  1873,  when  the  peace  of 
Europe  vras  again  threatened.  Lord  Granville  sought  asd 
obtained  Lord  Acton's  advice.  The  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  shown  on  that  occasion  gave  rise  to 
the  ihonght  of  sending  him  as  Ambassador  to  Berlin*  Be 
did  not  follow  up  the  idea,  and  showed  tiien,  as  afterwmrds, 
a  perfectly  consistent  disregard  for  worldly  advantagee  aal 
honours.  Academical  distinctions  alone  gave  him  real 
fiatisfikction.    After  having  put  the  historic^  question,  'Is 

*  there  no  Dalberg  present? '  the  Munich  University  was  tihi 
first,  in  1872,  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  Doctor 
H.C.  of  Philosophy :  Oxford,  which  had  closed  its  gp^tes  to 
the  student,  in  1889  made  the  experienced  teacher  a  1>.C  Jj>; 
Cambridge  followed  in  1888  with  the  LL.D.  All  Soiii 
^ected  him  in  1890  to  an  honorary  Fellowship.       Froa 
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1892  to  1895  he  filled  the  office  of  Lord-in-Waiting,  and 
charmed  the  Qaeen  and  the  Conrt  by  the  briUiancj  and 
ease  of  a  social  intercourse  and  conversational  gifts  which 
were  the  delight  of  his  friends.  He  seemed  at  once  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  other  literary  men  to  profit  by  his 
intellectual  wealth,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he 
gave  like  a  king.  We  know  many  and  curious  instances  in 
point.  Whenerer  a  manuscript  or  a  book  was  submitted 
to  him  for  criticism  and  advice,  he  would  examine  the  facts 
in  the  minutest  details.  Even  when  literary  references  were 
not  at  hand,  his  unfailing  memory  supplied  every  name  and 
enabled  him  to  correct  every  date ;  his  objections  were  so 
considerately  expressed,  his  differences  of  opinion  so  care- 
fully and  elaborately  stated,  that  the  author  found  entirely 
new  lights  thrown  on  his  subject,  and  the  work  came  out 
changed  and  improved  under  his  masterly  touch.  Of  such 
u  scholar  the  greatest  achievements  were  expected.  One 
day — it  was  in  1890 — ^he  himself  wrote  in  a  jesting  tone, 
wUle  engaged  on  the  Essay  '  Dollinger  as  an  historian ' : 
'  Et  puis  je  croyais  que,  n'^rivant  rien,  je  passais  k  ses  yeux 

*  pour  avoir  ^tudi^  moins  que  je  I'ai  fait,  et  qu'il  ne  prenait 
'  pas  toujours  fort  an  s4rieux  ce  qui  ^tait  le  r^ultat  d'un 

<  bien  long  et  bien  rude  travail.' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Dr.  Dollinger  had  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  for  Lord  Acton's  learning  and  the  in- 
exhaustible store  of  his  knowledge.  But  early  in  his  life 
Newman  foretold  that  this  vast  erudition  would  paralyse 
his  powers  as  a  writei*.  From  1875  till  his  nomination  to 
the  Begins  Professorship  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge 
in  1895,  the  contributions  of  Lord  Acton  to  historic^ 
research  remained  limited  to  various  essays  and  two  lectures, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never  wrote  a  book.  The 
enumeration  of  work  printed  under  his  name  remains  but 
small.  It  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  that  he  infiuenced 
the  methods  of  research  and  the  thoughts  of  men  more 
than  the  famous  authors  of  celebrated  woncs.  To  those  who 
meditated  upon  his  words,  '  the  impression  was  left  that  he 
'  wrote  from  a  higher  level  of  knowledge,  and  that  he  had 
'  it  in  his  power  to  support  or  to  demolish  more  than  he 

<  thought  appropriate  to  the  present  purpose.'  Ttiis  judge- 
ment, expressed  in  the  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  '  EngUsh 

*  Historical  Beview,'  which  he  started  in  1886,  explains  one 
part  of  his  influence.  The  greater  success  which  he  achieved 
IS  due  to  the  elevation  of  hu  moral  teaching,  to  the  etiucal 
force  of  a  doctrine  supported  by  the  power  of  learning  and 
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by  the  example  of  a  noble  and  consiflient  life.  Ssledone 
on  'The  History  of  Freedom  in  Antiquity'  and  'The 
*  History  of  Freedom  in  Christianity/  deli?er6d  to  tte 
members  of  the  Bridgnorth  Institote  in  Fdbmaij  and 
May,  1877,  are  an  insUmce  in  point.  They  preiame  ai 
intunate  Imowledge  of  antiquity,  of  the  writings  of  Ik 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  modn 
times,  and  giro  in  twenty-four  pages  in  quarto  the  oonteBb 
of  many  volumes.  It  was  then  that,  addressing  hu  beam 
in  a  small  town,  he  spoke  the  momentous  and  memooAfc 
words: — 

'  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  dead  letters  oE  e^di-si 
of  statutes  as  with  the  living  thoughts  of  men.'  .  .  '  It  would  be 
to  point  out  a  paragraph  in  St.  Augustine,  or  a  s^tenoe  of  ~ 
that  outweighs  in  influence  the  acts  of  fifty  parliaments;  and  oiri 
owes  more  to  Cicero  and  Soieca,  to  Yinet  and  Tocqueville  thaalal 
laws  of  Lycurgus  or  the  Five  Codes  of  France.' 

He  gave  his  definition  of  freedom : — 

*  By  liberty  I  mean  the  assurance  that  every  man  ahall  be 
in  doing  what  he  believes  his  duty,  against  the  influence  of 
and  majorities,  custom  and  opinion.     The  State  is  competent  to  i 
duties  and  draw  the  line  between  good  and  evil  only  in  its 
mediate  sphere.     Beyond  the  limit  of  things  neoessaiy  for  ill] 
being,  it  can  only  give  indirect  help  to  fight  the  battle  of  Iife| 
moting  the  influences  which  prevail  against  t«m[ 
education,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth.    The  most  certain 
which  we  judge  whether  a  country  is  really  free,  is  the 
security  enjoyed  by  minorities.  .  .  .  Liberty  is  not  a 
higher  politick  end.     It  is  itself  the  highest  end.  .  •  . 
freedom  in  the  state  may  sometimes  promote  mediocrity 
vitality  to  prejudice ;  it  may  even  retanl  useful  legislation, 
the  capacity  for  war,  and  restrict  the  boundaries  of  empire, 
be  plausibly  argued,  that  if  many  things  would  be  worse  in 
and  Ireland  under  an  intelligent  despotism,  some  things 
managed  better.  ...  A  generous  spirit  prefers  that  hia 
be  poor,  and  weak,  and  of  no  account,  but  firee,  rather  than 
prosperous,  and  enslaved.     It  is  better  to  be  the  oitisoi  of 
commonwealth  in  the  Alps,  than  a  subject  of  the  superb 
that  overshadows  half  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.' 

If  the  question  were  put  as  to  which  of  the 
Lord  Acton  gives  at  once  the  final  and  highest  i( 
capacity,  we  would  direct  the  attention  to   these 
Yet  they  are  so  completely  forgotten  that  the 
who  wrote  in  the  <  English  Historical  Beview' 
appear  to  know  of  them,  and  others  hardly  xneni 
existence.    Nevertheless  they  are  his  masterpiece,  aai 
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ment  which,  when  compared  with  fieunoas  addresses  de- 
lirered  at  nniyersities  and  academies,  may  be  considered  as 
nnsnrpassed.  The  intertwined  characteristics  of  Solon, 
Pericles,  Plato,  Seneca,  Philo,  Thomas  Aqninas,  Marsilins 
of  Padna,  Machiayelli,  Luther,  Calvin,  the  light  which  is 
thrown  on  innumerable  others,  are  all  to  be  tniced  back  to 
independent  inquiry  or  to  original  research.  The  grandeur 
of  the  survey,  wMch  covers  with  quiet  assurance  three 
thousand  years,  from  the  days  of  Israel  to  the  present  time, 
following  up  the  given  problem  to  its  solution,  discloses  an 
encycloj^edic  knowledge  and  a  truly  great  art.  The  style  is 
dear,  vivid,  eloquent,  and  of  original  distinction.  The 
spirit  of  an  epoch,  the  portrait  of  tiie  time,  are  reflected  in 
a  few  paragraphs.    We  quote  for  the  last  time : — 

'Europe  seemed  incapable  of  becoming  the  home  of  free  States 
(1770).  It  was  from  America  that  the  plun  ideas  that  men  onght  to 
mind  their  own  businesB,  and  that  the  nation  is  responsible  to  Heaven 
for  the  acts  of  the  state,  ideas  long  locked  in  the  breast  of  solitary 
thinkers  and  hidden  away  in  Latin  f  oUos,  burst  forth  like  a  conqueror 
upon  the  world  they  were  destined  to  transform,  under  the  title  of  the 
lUghu  of  Man.' 

No  Benedictine  ever  worked  in  a  niore  unselfish  spirit 
than  Lord  Acton.  If  he  had  met  with  understanding  and 
sympathy  he  would  perhaps  have  overcome  his  natural 
dislike  to  limited  themes  and  for  composition  as  circum- 
scribed within  the  bounds  of  a  book.  The  incitement  waa 
not  given,  and  he  followed  the  natural  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  give  the  preference  to  study  over  produc- 
tion. Between  the  years  1886  and  1892  the  'English 
*  Historical  Review'  numbers  but  eleven  of  his  articles. 
Two  of  them,  it  is  true,  *  German  Schools  of  History '  and 
'  Bollinger's  Historical  Work,'  were  most  important,  widely 
commented  upon,  and  highly  appreciated.  Still,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone remained  of  opinion  that  the  intention  of  those  who 
had  founded  the  Begins  Professorship  excluded  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  Soman  Catholic.  Consequently  Sir  John  Seeley 
was  appointed  at  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Acton  was  made  a 
Lord-in- Waiting.  It  was  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Seeley 
that  the  chair  of  modem  history  was  finally  offered  to  him, 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Bosebery.  He 
was  60  years  old  when  this  task  of  a  lifetime  was  entrusted 
to  him,  a  mission  which  required  the  fulness  of  mental  and 
physical  energy. 

With  youthful  vigour  he  seized  upon  this  late  compensa- 
tion ;  he  did  not  blaLie  the  tardiness  of  destiny ;  he  did  not 
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think  of  himself,  of  the  lost  occasious,  of  the  bitter  dinp- 
pointments  and  grierons  misnnderstandings.  He  lored 
Cambridge  from  Us  soul ;  loved  the  groonds  and  the  trees, 
the  buildings  and  the  romance  of  the  old  colleges,  tlie 
treasures  of  the  Ubraries,  the  intercourse  with  scholan. 
AboTC  all,  he  loved  the  young  generation,  the  future,  as  ii 
were,  entrusted  to  his  care,  ^e  opening  words  which  in 
June  1895  he  addressed  to  his  hearers  have  lingered  in  the 
memoxy  of  all.  Speaking  of  the  days  when  he  sought  is 
vain  for  admission  to  one  of  the  colleges,  he  said :  <  Hete 
^  from  the  first  I  vainly  fixed  my  hopes,  and  here,  in  a 
'  happier  hour,  they  are  at  last  fulBUed.'  Again,  seven 
years  later,  I^fessor  Ifoitland  added:  ^Lapidem  qiKm 
'  reprobaverunt  sedificantes,  hie  factus  est  caput  in  angulo.' 
*  The  Study  of  History '  was  the  theme  selected  by  him  ftr 
his  first  lecture.  The  stem  precepts,  the  laws  and  methodi 
which  he  impressed  upon  his  hearers,  the  lofty  ideals,  whiA 
had  sustained  and  inspired  his  whole  worl^  were  new  oalj 
to  those  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  privil^^e  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  had  not  followed  the  lines  or  traced  ihe  idea 
upon  which  his  whole  doctrine  rested.  To  a  friend  who 
quoted  to  him  the  saying  of  Yinet:  'II  faut  que  lliisiories 
'  ait  un  parti :  amour  de  la  v^rit^  abstraite,  chim^re^'  ke 
answered  in  1890 : — 

'  Oui  et  non.  Oni,  lliistorien  doit  avoir  un  parti,  nne  convktioB, 
dana  lea  chosea  oil  la  doute  n'eat  paa  insurmontable.  H  eat  de  foa 
devoir  de  donner  k  la  v^rit^  et  it  la  jnatice  qu'il  reoonnait  tout  le  refie^ 
tout  I'^lat  qui  lui  reviennent.  Mala  ii  doit  faire  auaai  hi  part  de  et 
qui  est  inoertain,  du  cdt^  faible,  m6me  du  bien,  do  c6t^  £ort  oa 
i&vorable  de  Terreur,  de  la  verto,  du  talent,  du  m^te  dea  malfikiteBi& 
Personne  n'eat  plna  perauad^  que  moi  de  la  bonne  cauae  de  \&^ 
Maia  ai  je  lisaia  Macaulay  aujourd'hui  pour  la  premiere  fcia,]!  mt 
ferait  douter,  paroe  qu*il  est  ei  8^.  Lea  livrea  ne  font  paa  lea  cos* 
victions.  Ha  font  penser,  lis  donnent  dea  moyena  ^  dea  mat^nasz 
pour  peneer  jnate.  Ila  diligent  Tesprit,  ila  ne  le  gouvement  puL  .  .  . 
Quand  on  passe  sa  vie  k  t&dier  de  comprendre  I'luatoire,  et  aea  loi%  ct 
sea  exemplea  ccmtradictoirea,  et  aea  ^l^enta  humaina  et  diTina,  ea  sh 
gradationa,  et  aes  variations,  ce  qui  eat  durable,  ce  qui  eat  ^vw*«t"T»\  €t 
ce  qvi  eat  pasrager,  on  eat  forc^  de  travailler  avec  tant  de  oouleiin  et 
d'^tofies  qu*on  regimbe  centre  une  th^rie  tr^  aimple,  cootie 
philoaophie  k  point  de  vne  unique,  contre  un  ayat^me  d^vdop|>^ 
aeul  principe,  oontre  Pescamotage  de  Tinduction  par  la  dialectiq 
priori  et  le  r^gne  de  Tid^  souveraine.  Ainsi,  ai  on  peut  dire  que  fm 
confiance  dana  Tavenir  et  le  progr^  que  ma  th^odic^  est  r^^h  d« 
Wbigs,  que  je  rarUige  la  philoao^e  de  lliifitoire  r^volntiosmaiie^  tatf 
cela^  portd,  limif^ interpr^^  par  une  maase  d'ant^oMenta  qm  ai 
aouftent  pas  one  dMgnation  auan  ezduaive  .  .  .  Yoyes  aenlsMBih 
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dbii  religieux  de  la  ohoee.  On  a  march^  de  ranit^  Ten  la 
de  Gatholicisme  an  Protestantiflme,  de  la  Bible  aox  aecte^  an  doole,  an 
lationalisme,  an  d^isme,  an  pantfa^iame,  et  enfin  k  la  saprtoatie  de  la 
sdenoe.  Qoi  tronve  tout  cela  progr^  doh,  on  qne  le  Gatlidicifloie 
est  nne  antiqnit^y  on  qne  FaTenir  sera  tont  antre  qne  le  pan6. 

It  was  from  this  ^bjeetiTe  Biandpoint  that  Lord  Acton 
lectnred  on  hiatorj  for  fire  years,  never  allowing  his  re- 
ligions tenets,  his  nationalitj,  his  party  spirit,  his  snbjectiTe 
likes  or  dislikes  to  gain  the  npper  hand.    The  pnhUoation  of 
his  lectnres  on  the  French  Berolntion  is  expected  shortly. 
He  planned  'The  Cambridge  History,'  and  nnited  aU  the 
forces  which  were  to  oontribnte  to  its  completion.    He  thns 
endowed  the  nniversity  for  which  he  had  so  great  a  love 
with  a  most  precions  gift.    He  erected  an  endnring  monn- 
ment  to  recall  that  which  he  had  desired  and  endeayonred 
to  attain.     His  life  was  the  price  he  paid  for  the  over- 
whelming attempt.      It  ezhansted  his  strength.      ^With 
'  whatever  donbts  I  have  gone  to  his  rooms,'  says  Dr.  Mait- 
land  in  the  beantifnl  words  written  in  hononr  of  his  memory^ 
'  I  came  awfiy  saying  to  myself  that  if  contributors  fiuled> 
'  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  or  perhaps  the  best  to  the 
*  best,  Lord  Acton  conld  writo  the  twelve  volnmes  from 
'  beginning  to  end,  and  (as  the  phrase  goes)  never  tnm  a 
'  hair.    Bnt  it  was  too  late,  too  late  by  t^  or  fifteen  years.^ 
In  the  first  volume  even,  which  contains  much  tiiat  is 
excellent,  the  absence  of  the  correcting  pen  is  occasionally 
felt.     For  instance^  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barry,  in  his 
otherwise  excellent  chapter  on  *  Catholic  Europe ' :  '  If  in 
'  course  of  time  the  Council  of  Trent  yielded  the  essence 
^  and  the  sum  of  all  these  effbrto  of  reform,  it  is  entitled  to 
'  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Beform,'  would  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  historian  who  knew  the  assembly  of  Trent 
under  the  spell  of  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  historical 
past,  and  who  wrote  in  1873 :   *  II  faut  se  souvenir  qn*k 
*  Trente  tout  le  monde,  excepts  le  seul  ^v^ue  de  L^rida^ 
'  croyait  que  les  fausses  D^r^tales  ^taient  authentiques.' 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  period  which  had  greatly 
occupied  Lord  Acton's  thoughts ;  on  account  of  his  studies 
on  Wolsey,  Henry  YJIL,  and  the  Divorce,  and  more  espe- 
cially because  of  his  publications  about  the  Council  itself. 
Bearing  them  in  mind,  he  remarked  with  reference  to  a 
priest  who  had  left  the  Boman  Catholic  Church : — 

'He  must  mean  tliat  there  was  nothing  heretical  in  the  Church 
before  1870,  if  the  Decrees  of  July  make  such  a  difference— and  thai 
is  the  most  direct  contradiction  of  my  theory  that  the  decisiye  objee* 
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tioo  to  tbeee  Deorees  Hai  in  tiie  previoiifl  do^rines  which  ue  ganotionei 
and  receiTed  thereby.  I  think  very  much  worse  of  the  Quiidk  Wore 
Jnlj  than  he  doea^  and  better  of  the  Chnrch  after  Jnlj.' 

The  chapter  which  of  all  others  he  ought  to  have  written 
— the  one  on  the  Council  of  Trent — ^haa  yet  to  be  written. 
Hie  pen  dropped  for  ever  from  hia  hand  in  the  sj^gof 
1900.  Surrounded  by  devoted  care  and  love,  he  lingoed 
for  OTor  a  year.  Then  he  was  laid  to  reat  in  the  little 
churchyard  at  Tegemsee,  by  the  aide  of  the  daughter  whoae 
deathbed  he  had  comforted  with  the  worda,  *  Be  glad,  mj 
'  child,  you  will  aoon  be  with  Jesua  Christ.'  Una  wti 
also  our  hope  for  him  and  the  one  comfort  to  us  whai  ve 
lamented  his  loss,  as  the  setting  of  a  star  which  had  miie 
lighter  the  path  of  duty. 

Lord  Acton  was  little  susceptible  to  the  influence  oi  vi 
At  a  time  when  it  is  dangerously  overrated — aometimei  to 
the  detriment  of  more  precious  gifts— it  was  no  comgemr 
tion  to  him.  Possibly  he  never  felt  its  want,  not  era  in 
literature.  Beal  beauty  carried  him  away,  but  he  copddend 
the  hour  when  mere  rhetoric  lost  its  hold  over  him  ai  i 
deliverance.  Nevertheless  he  was  truly  an  artist :  hie  wodE 
of  art  was  his  life.  Within  the  boundis  of  human  firailtf  he 
preserved  it  free  from  any  taint  of  meanness,  of  selfishfleiB, 
of  wrong,  and  of  sin.  Heroic  deeds  hardly  known  to  anyone 
might  be  related,  which  he  accomplished  simply  and  nn- 
aasumingly  as  things  perfectly  natural.  In  tiie  light  ol 
this  moral  fulfilment  he  practised  his  religion.  Centimes  d 
errors,  heavily  burdened  vrith  the  work  of  man,  did  not 
shake  his  faith  in  the  promises  which  have  attended  ^ 
advent  of  Christianity.  He  wooed  religion  with  the  nn- 
flinching  sincerity  of  love,  grateful  for  the  graces  which, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  giave,  had  been  the  blessing  of  hk 
life.  He  committed  the  future  of  Catholic  Christendos, 
and  vrith  it  of  mankind  itself,  to  the  paternal  love  and  can 
of  One  who  is  patient  because  He  is  eternal,  of  One  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day. 
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Abv.  XL — 1.  The  Nawd  and  Military  Defence  of  the 
Empire.  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  of  the  present 
Session. 

2.  Imperial  Defence.  By  the  Bight  'Ron.  Sir  Chaelbs 
WsHTWOBTH  DiLKE,  Bart,  M.P.,  and  Spenseb  Wil- 
KiHBOK.    London :  Maomillan.    1892. 

3.  National  Defences.  By  Major-Gen.  Mauriob,  C.B. 
London:  Macmillan.     1897. 

4.  The  Problem  of  the  Army.  A  Series  of  Articles  reprinted 
firom  the  *  Times.'    London :  1903. 

HPhb  first  dnty  of  British  statesmanship  is  to  provide 
-^  efficiently  for  the  national  secnrity.  In  so  doing 
Ministers  mnst  have  regard  to  the  circnmstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  time.  The  measures  of  defence  and  the 
expenditure  which  at  one  period  would  be  rightly  considered 
ample  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  all  oyer  the 
worid  against  foreign  aggression,  would  at  another  less 
happy  period  be  no  less  rightly  held  to  be  dangerously 
insufficient.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  and 
permanent  rule  as  to  the  magnitude  of  our  armaments,  or 
their  total  cost,  or  even  as  to  the  relative  cost  between  the 
naval  and  military  services  which  together  constitute  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  nation.  In  such  matters  no  rule  of 
thumb  can  be  followed.  It  is  clear  to  every  one  that  naval 
supremacy  over  our  enemies  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  and  E[ingdom.  The  important  part 
that  sea-power  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  past  has, 
indeed^  been  more  widely  recognised  since  the  genius  of 
Captain  Mahan  captivated  the  attention  of  the  English- 
reading  world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  after  all, 
it  was  no  great  discoveir  for  Englishmen  to  learn  what  were 
the  true  *  bulwarks  *  of  defence  for  their  own  country — a 
lesson  that  has  been  taught  and  sung  by  historians,  states- 
men, strategists,  and  poets  for  the  laat  century  and  more. 

If  England  cannot  fight  and  win  the  Trafalgars  of  the 
future,  ^e  will  have  to  abdicate  her  place  amongst  the 
nations ;  but  Trafalgar  did  not  suffice  to  obtain  that  fireedom 
for  Europe  and  peaceful  security  for  herself  which  were  to 
be  the  result  of  yet  another  de<^e  of  war.  And  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  at  the  commencement  of  war  our  con- 
dition will  for  a  time  resemble  that  of  the  ante-Tra£EJgar 
Kriod.  It  is  foolish  to  ima^e  that  the  position,  before 
ttle  has  been  joined  with  the  enemy,  will  compare  with 
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one  attained  when  for  as  victorj  Yras  more  than  half  won. 
Naval  supremacy  is  only  to  be  achieved  in  tiie  fatnre,  as  it 
was  in  the  past^  by  adequate  preparations  beforehand^  and 
by  hard  fighting  nnder  skilful  commanders  when  the  time 
comes,  llie  first  few  months  of  war  between  this  oonnbj 
and  two  great  military  and  naval  Powers  of  the  Continent 
will  be  (dhonld  it  ever  come)  an  anxious  time  for  the  British 
people.  If  forethought  is  a  quality  we  are  entitled  to  look 
for  in  our  public  men,  they  will,  so  to  speak,  endeavour  to 
project  themselves  into  the  probable  conditions  (not  ex- 
cluding the  state  of  the  public  mind)  certain  to  exist,  if  the 
events  contemplated  shomd  really  come  about.  It  would  be 
easy,  perhaps,  in  time  of  peace,  for  Ministers  to  decline  to 
look  iiie  facts  in  the  face,  and  to  lull  the  people  into  a  false 
security.  *  Who  wants  war  9  *  *  Who  di^ms  of  war?  '— 
they  might  ask.  In  1851,  in  1870,  nay,  in  1897,  who 
would  have  thought  of  armaments  or  of  estimates  such  as 
those  in  contemplation  to-day  9  '  Let  us  make  vast  redoo- 
'  tions.  Let  us  take  off  taxes.  Let  us  all  grow  ndu' 
Language  such  as  this  might,  for  all  we  know,  be  pc^ular 
for  the  moment.  But  it  would  not  be  the  language  of 
patriotic  statesmanship. 

And  why  9  Mainly  because  this  is  1903 ;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time  are  not  the  conditions  of  earlier  years. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  world  was  very  different  (pciesibly 
much  wiser)  than  it  is  to-day.  But  such  as  it  is  to-day  we 
have  to  deal  with  it.  Statesmen  mu»t  take  account  of 
surrounding  conditions,  of  which  the  preparations,  tempera- 
ments, ambitions,  supposed  interests,  and  passions  of  otiier 
nations  and  of  our  own  are  no  small  part.  Let  us  approach 
this  question  of  national  security  with  perfect  frankness. 
Is  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  right  or  wrong  in  asking  the 
British  people  to  face  as  a  possibility,  making  expensive 
precautions  desirable,  the  event  of  war  between  our  oountzy 
and  (let  us  say)  Russia  and  France  P  That  is  a  political  ques- 
tion of  the  first  moment.  If  the  Ministry  is  the  victim  of 
nightmare,  if  these  dangers  are  unreal,  the  sooner  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country  replace  it  by  saner 
statesmen  the  better.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger 
is  real,  it  is  undeniably  a  very  great  one.  Curiously  enough, 
criticism  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  mainly  based,  not 
on  the  remoteness  of  the  danger  making  preparation  un- 
necessary, but  on  the  belief  that  when  the  struggle  oomes 
our  armaments  will  be  found  to  be  far  great^  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  require. 
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<  The  total  of  the  Army  Estiiiiates  for  1903-1904  together 

*  with  the  Ordnance  Factories  Vote,  and  special  expenditure 
'  in  Soath    Africa,    inclading    payment  of  compensation 

*  claims,  amonnts  to  84)600,0002.,  while  the  number  of  men 
'  to  be  voted  is  235,761/  From  this  sum  maj  be  deducted 
2,000,0001.  for  compensation  claims  in  Soutii  Africa  and 
2,500,0002.  for  increased  cost  of  garrison  in  South  Africa 
and  transport  charges,  and  for  expenses  of  expeditionary 
forces  to  Somaliland  and  China,  and  a  sum  of  between  two 
and  three  millions  for  extra  reserves  of  stores  and  clothing. 
Thus  the  Secretary  of  State  puts  the  '  total  amount  due  to 

*  normal  services  *  at  27,688,0002.* 

The  total  amount  of  the  Navy  FiStimates  for  1903-1904  is 
34,457,0002.,  being  3,200,0002.  in  excess  of  the  estimates  for 
last  year.  The  number  of  officers  and  men  on  active  service 
ratings  for  the  current  year  is  127,100,  showing  an  excess 
of  4,600  above  tbe  number  voted  last  year,  for  the  most 
part  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eng^e*room 
artificers  and  stokers.  The  vote  for  new.  cons^ction  is 
10,137,0002.,  of  which  1,150,0002.  will  be  devoted  to  the 
commencement  of  new  ships.  Last  year  the  sums  asked 
for  on  these  heads  were  9,000,0002.  and  700,0002.  respec- 
tively. It  has  been  determined  to  establish  a  fourth  naval 
basis  and  depdt  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  position  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth  above  the  Forth  Bridge  has  been 
selected.f 

These  are  preparations  and  this  is  an  expenditure  which 
show  that  the  Government  at  least  takes  the  situation 
seriously.  Englishmen  hope  and  believe  that  the  financial 
year  upon  which  they  have  just  entered  will  be  a  year  of 
peace.  It  is  not  siurprising,  therefore,  that  in  these  days  of 
increasing  debt  and  high  taxes  the  cry  for  retrenchment, 
too  little  heard  in  recent  years,  should  again  be  raised.  In 
truth,  the  payment  of  so  heavy  a  premium  for  insurance  can 
only  be  justified  by  the  gigantic  value  of  the  interests  in- 
sured and  by  the  greatness  of  the  risk  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  The  question  often  asked,  'Can  the  people  of 
'  the  United  Kingdom  afford  to  make  so  great  an  outlay  9  * 
can  only  be  safely  answered  after  pondering  another  ques- 

*  Memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  relating  to  the 
Army  EstimateB  for  1903-1904. 

t  Statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  explanatory  of  the 
Navy  Estimates  1908-1904. 
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tion — viz. '  Can  the  nation  aflford  to  ran  the  risk  of  enter- 
<  ing  upon  a  great  war  insnfficientiy  prepuedP  * 

The  Miniatey,  upon  their  fall  responsibilitj,  have  inrited 
F&rliament  to  gire  increased  strength,  involying  increased 
cost,  to  both  Navy  and  Army.  In  the  matter  of  securing 
the  efficiency  of  &ose  forces,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of 
strengthening  them,  naval  and  military  experts  are  naturally 
aUe  to  render  the  greatest  assistance  by  coonsel  f  oonded  oo 
their  own  experience  and  knowledge.  Bat  the  fdndamentsl 
question  reaUy  before  Parliament  and  the  coantry  at  the 
present  time  is  in  trath  a  political  one — a  qnestum  as  to 
which  statesmen  who  haye  taken  a  wide  soirey  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  world,  who  are  folly  alive  to  their 
great  responsibilities,  and  who  remember  the  teachings  of 
experience  in  g^reat  wars  of  the  past,  are  likely  to  prove  tstr 
safer  guides  thiEui  those  whose  political  perspective  is  limited 
by  tiiieir  experiences  of  recent  campaigning  against  the 
Boers.  The  nation  has  been  solemnly  invited  by  those  who 
are  responsible  for  its  safety  to  take  stock  of  the  sitoatios, 
and  to  make  increased  efforts  to  establish  the  secority  of 
the  Empire.  Much  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  Govern* 
ment  has  been  subjected,  though  sometimes  professedly 
directed  against  the  details  of  its  proposals,  is  really  based 
on  the  belief  that  no  farther  military  preparation  is  required 
to-day  than  that  with  which  the  nation  contented  itself  a 
few  years  ago.  The  time  of  reaction  has  come.  Daring 
the  war  we  made  many  good  resolutions.  Never  again 
should  we  be  caught  insufficientiy  prepared  for  a  great  vrar. 
Now  men's  blood  has  cooled  I  They  grumble  at  the  taxes, 
and  *  ask  the  price  of  glories.'  The  change  of  sentiment 
is  universal.  But  yesterday  poets,  political  economists, 
preachers,  who  to-day  are  sileni^  urged  on  patriotic  citiarau 
to  fight  and  to  pay.  Fighting  was  so  good  for  a  people  I 
As  for  paying,  we  were  all  so  rich  that  a  hundred  millions 
or  so  more  or  less  could  make  no  difference  to  anyone  I 

Unfortunately  for  the  popularity  of  the  Governments  it 
has  to  take  account  of  the  facts  as  well  as  of  public  smti- 
ment.  The  South  African  war  gave  us  a  sharp  lesson  on 
the  danger  of  Insufficient  preparation  for  war.  11  sentiment 
has  changed,  the  &cts  stand  as  they  did  when  we  were 
caught  napping  three  years  ago.  lUkther  we  should  say 
that  the  conquest  of  the  two  republics  has  necessitated  a 
permanent  increase  to  our  military  establishments.  But  the 
-Hsessity  for  strengthening  the  army  is  by  no  means  entirely 
to  recent  events   in   South  Africa.     As  we  show  in 
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another  article/  imperial  expansion  leads,  and  nrast  lead,  to 
an  increase  of  the  bnrden  of  imperial  defence.  It  is  easy  to 
ciitioise  the  policy  of  'expansion,'  especially  if  we  do  not 
face  the  alternatiYes  which,  from  time  to  time,  circnmsbuices 
have  presented  to  it.  We  might,  no  donbt,  hare  kept  ont  of 
Egypt,  we  might  hare  declined  to  guarantee  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan,  we  need  not  have  allied  onrselyes  with  Japan, 
nor  extended  onr  dominions  in  East  or  West  or  South  Africa. 
But  if  we  had  done  none  of  these  things,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  our  situation  would  be  any  stronger  to-day.  We 
cannot  wholly  escape  from  our  responsibilities  and  our 
dangers  because  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  insular  Power ! 
It  may  be  that  better  and  wiser  statesmanship  in  the 
past  would  have  saved  the  nation  some  of  the  risks  to 
which  it  is  exposed  to-day.  These  are  questions  about 
which  men  differ;  but  it  is  not  the  question  of  the  hour. 
What  the  Government  and  the  country  have  to  consider 
is,  how  most  effectually  to  attain  national  security  in  the 
actual  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  How  we  came 
there  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  all-important  question  now 
before  us. 

The  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  of  popular  sentiment 
has  always  greatly  hampered  the  efforts  of  those  who  wish 
to  construct  our  defensive  system  with  reference  to  the 
permanent  conditions  of  the  problem  of  national  security. 
Military  men  of  distinction  have  again  and  again  warned  us 
that  success  in  war  largely  depends  on  preparations  made  in 
peace,  and  that  of  all  dangerous  notions  the  most  &tal  is 
the  idea  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  improvise 
measures  when  the  crisis  is  upon  us.  Since  1815  all  our 
wars  have  been  distant  wars,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  people 
to  realise  the  possibility,  nearer  home,  of  dangers  of  which 
for  generations  they  have  had  no  experience.  But,  as 
Sir  John  Maurice  says  (writing  in  1897),  every  expedition 
which,  has  left  our  shores  has  always  told  one  tale. 

'  The  needed  preparations,  which  would  cost  a  little  money,  are  not 
made  at  the  time  when  careful  preliminary  preparation  would  eave 
lives,  time,  and  money.  Then,  when  it  is  too  late,  money  is  poured 
out  Uke  water.  The  reason  is  simple.  To  spend  money  when  the 
British  public  does  not  see  the  need  for  it  would  give  opportunity  for 
the  emju^ment  of  hostile  pariy  tactics,  to  denunciations  of  extrava- 
gance. To  refuse  to  spend  money  when  the  public  is  aroused  and 
interested,  when  the  newspaper  correspondents  and  letters  from  the 

•  Ante,  p.  347. 
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seat  of  war  will  deaoribo  the  delay,  the  loes  of  life,  and  the  soffenngi 
of  floldiera,  would  from  the  aame  point  of  view  be  eqoally  dangeroas.** 

Onr  incmlor  position,  though  it  does  not  give  us  absolnte 
immunitj  from  the  dangers  to  which  ConUnental  nationfl 
are  exposed,  does   immensely  lighten  for  oa  the  harden 
of  self-defence.    If  the  United  Kingdom — i  great  com- 
mercial nation  doing  most  of  the  sea-carrying  trade  of  the 
world — were  divided  from  the  Continent  only  by  a  river  or  a 
range  of  hills,  it  would  still  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  m^a- 
tain  a  huge  navy ;  but,  in  addition,  we  should  have,  like  the 
French^  the  Germans,  and  the  Russians,  to  compel  the 
whole  manhood  of  the  nation  to  train  itself  to  arms.    lathe 
conditions  that  actually  exist,  we  feel  that  it  is  safe,  if  we 
only  take  proper  precautions,  to  rely  on  the  free  spirit  of 
our  citizens.    Nevertheless  national  security  remains  Uhe 
'  supreme  law ' ;  and  it  ir  not  so  much  out  of  mere  blind 
dislUce  to  compulsory  service  in  the  army,  as  from  a  well- 
reasoned  belief  that  a  recourse  to  that  expedient  is  an- 
necessary,  that  Englishmen  refuse  to  contemplate  conscrip- 
tion. 

' .  •  .  .  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stem,  that  serves  their  strength  to  ner?e/ 

No!    But    they  rejoice  in    thinking    that  the  spirit  of 
Englishmen  is  a  force  upon  which,  in  the  present  as  in  the 
past,  the  country  can  f  cdly  rely  to  provide  it  with  soldiers 
in  quantity  and  in  qualify  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  iti 
requirements.     These  are  days  when  much  is  said,  and 
rightly    said,  on   the  subject  of   efficiency,  and  we  are 
warned  that  our  battalions  are  filled  with  recruits  utterij 
incapable  of  making  soldiers.     The  late  Colonel  Henderson, 
who  served  on  Lord  Roberts's  sta£E  in  South  Africa,  and 
who,  besides  being  a  student  of  war,  had  had  exceptional 
experience  with  Continental  armies,  had  something  to  saj, 
on  his  return  to  England,  which  merits  attention. 

'  Let  the  critics  of  our  soldiers  ponder  these  &ct8  well ;  let  them 
recall  the  fine  marching  and  patient  endurance  of  the  half-starred 
regiments,  and  if  they  still  see  no  cause  to  doubt  the  superiority  of  the 
conscript,  they  know  little  of  war.  .  •  .  What  foreign  soldiers  cannot, 
or  perhaps  will  not  see,  is  that  the  war  in  Sonth  Africa,  like  the  wti 
in  the  Peninsula  and  the  Civil  War  in  America,  is  a  triumph  for  the 
principle  of  voluntary  service.  The  morcd  of  conscript  armies  h» 
always  been  their  weaikest  point,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  the  moral 

•  'National  Defences,'  by  Major-Gkneral  Maurice,  C.B.   Macmillan  : 
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of  the  Tolanteer  is  no  longer  of  a  higher  type  that  aocoonte  for  the 
unwarrantable  inferences  and  the  tmscmpuloas  manipulation  of 
flimsy  eyidence.'* 

The  truth  is  that  conscription  would  not  meet  English 
necessities.  The  chief  work  of  our  army  lies  beyond  the 
seas.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  in  any  European  country 
to  raise  by  compulsion  a  force  to  serve  in  the  tropics.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  home  serrice  in  defence  of  the  country 
the  spirit  of  British  citizens  will  proyide,  without  com- 
pulsion, as  large  an  army  as  can  possibly  be  needed.  What 
is  required  is  a  satisfactory  organisation,  under  which  the 
enormous  military  resources  of  the  country  can  be  made  the 
most  of.  Above  all  our  system  must  conform  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  English  people.  With  our  Begular  forces, 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers,  we  have  undoubtedly 
ample  material  for  a  great  army,  capable  of  doing  any  work 
it  mav  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Military  critics  would  do  good  service  if  they  would  help 
the  country  in  its  search  for  the  best  method  of  rendering 
available  the  great  resources  of  the  nation;  but  at  the 
present  time  the  criticism  that  has  attracted  most  attention 
has  been  of  a  destructive  character,  aimed  rather  at  wrecking 
than  at  improving  the  projects  of  reform  that  Mr.  Brodrick 
and  his  military  advisers  have  put  before  us.  In  recent 
years,  however,  much  consideration  has  been  given  by 
eminent  soldiers,  and  by  those  whose  expert  Iniowledge 
exceeds  that  of  most  soldiers,  to  the  best  method  of  reform- 
ing our  military  system  and  methods.  On  some  matters  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  till  lately  to  have  been 
attained. 

'  The  British  Army  at  home,'  wrote  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  in  1892,  ^  in  short,  has  no  generals 
<  and  can  have  none  until  its  battalions  are  settled  and 
^  grouped  into  brigades  and  divisions  and  army  corps.'  f  The 
army,  they  urged,  consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  battalions, 
each  directly  subject  to  the  War  OflSce.  And,  in  agreement 
with  every  military  reformer  of  weight,  they  prea^ed  the 
necessity  of  a  great  delegation  of  authority  from  Pall  Mall. 
In  some  quarters  a  superstitious  reverence  appears  to-day  to 
be  attached  to  the  words  *  Army  Corps.'  Because  as  a  general 
rule  it  has  suited,  and  probably  will  continue  to  suit,  British 

*  Colonel  Henderson's  Introduction  to  Count  Sternberg's  'Ex- 
periences of  the  Boer  War.' 
t  '  Imperial  Defence,'  1892. 
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exigencies  to  send  out  troops  for  war  in  diyiaionB  tad 
brigades^  rather  tlian  in  army  oorps,  it  is  now  suggested 
that  the  main  object  for  which  reformers  have  tear  yean 
been  contending — ^the  provision  of  a  complete  though  small 
^  army/  perfect  in  all  its  details,  where  something  beyond 
battalion  drills  conld  be  practised,  and  where  even  genenls 
might  learn  something — ^has  been  an  ottar  mistake ! 

it  is  very  easy  to  pour  cheap  ridicnle  upon  the  ^  Six  Army 
'  Corps  Scheme '  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  to  treat  his  proposals 
as  if  he  were  seriously  preparing,  in  a  spirit  of  'mere 
^  militarism,'  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  great  Powers  of 
the  Continent.  But  in  itself  the  establislmient  of  *  Army 
'  Corps  District  Commands '  (to  use  the  oflicial  title)  at  such 
central  as  Aldershot,  Salisbury,  and  Dublin,  and  to  gire 
these  commands  a  large  measure  of  local  independence,  tiiiu 
relieving  the  War  Office  of  the  superintendence  of  a  vast 
amount  of  subordinate  detail,  is  to  make  at  least  a  good 
beginning  in  the  direction  hitherto  advocated  by  our  best 
mmtary  reformers.  The  remaining  three  army  corps  pro- 
posed are  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
'  stiffened '  by  a  verv  small  leavening  of  regular  troops,  ti»e 
Secretary  of  State  herein  going  very  far  to  meet  the  views 
of  many  of  his  critics  who  vehemently  urge  that  we  need  within 
the  United  Kingdom  no  military  defence  at  all  beyond  that 
which  the  Volunteers  are  eminently  capable  of  affording. 
It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  judge  how  fiu*  it  will  be  possible  hj 
this  scheme  for  tiie  countiy  to  realise  the  hopes  generally 
entertained  inside  and  outside  Parliament  when  it  was  first 
announced.  Upon  the  general  principle  underlying  it,  there 
has  in  the  past  been  much  agreement,  and  Uiere  need  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  modifying  the  details  of  the  plan  in 
any  way  that  experience  shows  may  be  desirable. 

It  is  further  proposed  considerably  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  men,  as  well  as  in  various  ways  to  improve  their  con- 
dition ;  and  this  cannot  but  tend  to  facilitate  recruiting  and 
to  raise  the  quality  of  recruits.  The  still  further  shortening 
of  the  term  of  enlistment  will,  of  course,  tend  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Reserve,  without, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  diminishing  the  military  efficiency  of 
reservists.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  benefit  which 
the  country  has  received  from  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  reserve  founded  upon  short  service.  No  doubt, 
as  we  are  told  over  and  over  again,  the  reservists  are 
squired  to  complete  our  first  line,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
9rves  at  all  in  the  sense  of  forming  a  provision  for  repair^ 
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ing  losseB  in  war.  E7erfone  aitdezstajida  this;  ind  it  is 
natural  enougli  that  commanden  <^  battalions  at  lu>me 
shonld  complain  of  the  nnreadiQess  of  their  battalions  in 
peace-time  to  take  the  field.  But  a  wider  riew  than  this 
most  be  takes  ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  keep 
actually  with  the  colours  in  time  of  peace  a  much  larger  force 
at  a  much  greater  cost  than  has  ever  jet  been  contemplated, 
we  cannot  afford  to  depart  from  a  sjstem  which  has  enabled 
QB  to  add  to  the  battalioDa  on  an  emergency,  b;  a  mere 
stroke  of  the  pen,  80,000  trained  soldiers  in  the  verj  prime 
of  life.  If  Mr.  Brodrick's  hopes  are  realised,  in  a  few  years' 
time  the  80,000  reaernsts  who  came  forward  bo  gaUantly  to 
fill  ihe  ranks  three  years  ago  will  be  represented  by  a 
reserre  of  no  leas  than  140,000  men. 

No  Secretary  of  State  since  Mr.  Cardwell  has  been  sub- 
jected to  so  much  bitter  criticism  as  Mr.  Brodrick.  The 
War  Office  has  made  many  mistakes  ;  bnt  it  shonld  in  &ir- 
ness  be  remembered  that  it  was  hardly  the  &nlt  of  that  de- 
partment that  it  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  bringing  to 
a  rapid  and  successful  conclusion  a  war  that  required  the 
services  of  300,000  men.  It  is  abundantly  clear  uiat  in  the 
War  Office^  and  throughout  the  Army,  searching  reforms 
are  required.  From  the  severest  critics  of  Mr,  Brodrick's 
proposals  singularly  little  suggestion  has  been  forthcoming. 
They  are  right,  doubtless,  to  demand  e^iency,  to  insist  on 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  our  recruits ;  above 
aJl,  to  expose  and  denounce  any  attempt  to  represent  our 
ini]itai7  position  as  better  than  it  really  is,  as  regards 
numbers  or  otherwise,  or  to  count  as  soldiers  to  be  relied 
apon  recruits  who  are  little  better  than  weaklings  and  boys. 
In  action  of  this  sort  they  will  have  general  approval. 
Again,  if  they  can  prove  that  the  system  of  linked  battalions 
breaks  down,  let  them  by  all  manner  of  means  suggest 
something  better.  The  War  Office  and  tiie  country  will 
benefit  by  an  abundance  of  the  frankest  criticism. 

When  the  next  war  comes,  let  the  War  Office  be  fit  to  do  its 
work — that  is,  the  work  which  Parliament  and  the  countty 
have  fitted  it  out  to  do.  The  responsibility  for  taking  due 
precautions,  and   for   making   sufficient   preparatic  "' 

rather  upon  the  (^biuet  and  Parliament  and  Pec 
on  any  mere  department  of  the  administration, 
sufficient  preparation  neceasarily  depends  upon  the 
nation  tues  as  to  what  it  wants  an  army  for,  A 
unfortunately,  the  country,  alarmed  at  the  enormot 
diture  of  recent  years,  is  in  danger  of  being  misle 
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sliallow  oonnsels  of  men  who  are  shutting  their  eyes  to  ererj 
lesson  of  national  ezperienoe. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  as  we  have  seen,  has  asked 
Parliament  to  vote  235,000  men  for  the  Army.  When  he 
had  to  explain  the  yarioos  employments  for  which  these 
troops  were  destined,  he  was  expressly  contemplating  a  time 
of  '  imminent  national  danger,'  after  the  reserres  £id  been 
called  out»  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  war  with  two  of  the 
greatest  naval  and  military  Powers  of  the  Continent.  It 
was  as  to  the  number  of  troops  that  critics  on  the  Unionist 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  abandoning  their  hitherto 
somewhat  vague  declamation,  at  last  became  definite,  and 
united  with  the  Opposition  in  a  vigorous  demand  for  inac- 
tion. Thirty  thousand  men  were  to  be  struck  off  the  roll  of 
the  Begular  Army,  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  memorandum 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  already  quoted.  Mr.  Brodridc  of 
course  admitted  that  the  force  on  the  home  estabUshment 
had  greatly  increased  since  1897 : — 

*  The  demands  of  the  Empire  have  greatly  increased  in  the  hot 
fifteen  years.  The  Indian  Anny,  which  has  to  be  maintained  from 
home,  has  been  increased  by  10,000  men.  The  forces  in  the  ocdoniesi 
without  South  Africa,  have  been  very  largely  increased ;  and  then 
forces  are  not  in  the  self-governing  colonies  alone.  There  is  the 
increased  liability  which  has  been  placed  on  the  War  Office  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  coaling  stations,  without  which  defence  the  whok 
expenditure  on  the  navy  may  be  regarded  as  futile.  .  •  .  The  garriaoii 
of  South  Africa  may  be  put  tentatively  at  15,000  men.  .  •  .  Our  tofad 
normal  colonial  garrisons  are  51,000.*  * 

Heavy  callsy  these,  upon  the  Begular  Army  even  in  time  of 
peace  1  And  many  other  deductions  have  to  be  made.  Even 
with  100,000  men  drawn  from  the  Beserve,  it  would,  at 
most,  be  hardly  possible  to  find  some  120,000  regular  teoopi 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  wherever 
they  might  be  most  required. 

Were  such  a  war  most  unfortunately  to  break  out,  what 
Englishman  would  say  that,  having  regard  to  the  strength 
of  our  foes,  our  own  military  preparation  was  on  too  large 
a  scale?  In  peace-time,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
grown  up  a  strange  idea,  not  certainly  founded  on  historical 
analogies,  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  such  a  caae  for 
British  troops  to  do  I  The  suggestion  that  large  reinforce- 
ments would  be  wanted  in  or  could  be  sent  to  India  ii 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  House  of  Commons.  March  10. 
1908. 
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laughed  to  scorn  I  Tet  in  '  Imperial  Defence '  we  are  told 
that  ^the  intermption  of  oar  sea  commanication  \yith 
'  Karachi  wonld  paralyse  the  local  defence  of  India.'  That 
British  soldiers  wonld  come  into  conflict  in  Enrope,  outside 
these  Islands,  with  Continental  troops  is  too  ridiculous  to 
contemplate!  If  these  scoffers  are  right,  assuredly  the 
great  war  of  the  f  ature  will  be  yery  unl&e  every  great  war 
of  the  past  in  which  England  has  l>een  engaged.  Oor  troops 
are  to  remain  at  home,  forsooth,  because,  in  the  first  pla^, 
it  would  be  yery  risky  (till  Trafalgar  has  been  won)  to  send 
them  to  sea ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  quite  unthinkable 
that  British  soldiers  should  contend  on  land  with  the  great 
armies  of  the  Continent  1 

It  would  hardly  be  politic  to  particularise  in  public  dis- 
cussion the  yarious  ways  in  which  in  time  of  war  it  might 
conceiyably  be  desirable  to  employ  British  troops  abroad. 
The  Prime  Minister  warned  the  House  of  Commons  that 
irar  is  full  of  surprises,  as  eyery  great  general  well  knows. 
Eyen  the  British  Nayy  may  not  be  able  to  play  exactly,  and 
in  eyery  detail,  the  part  confidently  assigned  to  it  by  the 
'  man  in  the  street.'    We  are  all  rightly  proud  of  the  Nayy. 
We  haye  the  fullest  faith  in  its  capacity  to  perform  any- 
thing which  it  is  possible  for  fleets  and  men  to  do.    But  for 
the  sake  of  the  Nayy,  as  well  as  for  our  own  security,  it  is 
right  to  remember  that  neyer  in  our  own  history  or  in  that 
of  other  nations  haye  duties  so  extensiye  and  burdens  so 
great  been  laid  upon  fleets  and  ships.     In  distant  seas, 
where  formerly  hardly  any  nayal  flag  but  the  Union  Jack 
was  eyer  seen,  French  and  Bussian  and  German  men-of-war 
now  haye  their  regular  stations.    Under  the  guidance  of 
President  Booseyelt,  the  United  States  is  about  to  make 
itself  a  first-class  nayal  Power.    These  are  changes  which 
most  affect  the  relatiye  importance  of  British  sea-power. 
When  we  remember  that  on  eyery  ocean  and  in  eyery  sea 
British  ships  are  carrying  the  great  proportion  of  the  world's 
trade ;  when  we  think  of  the  interests  abroad  which  we  haye 
at  stake,  greater  eyen  than  in  former  days ;  when  we  reflect 
upon  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean  and  our  necessities 
lat  home,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Goyemment,  far  from 
r  starving '  the  nayal  branch  of  our  national  defence,  has 
presented  to  Parliament  this  year  proposals  and  estimates 
|yhich  cast  into  the  shade  the  efforts  of  preyious  years. 

The  nayal  warfare  of  the  future  will  haye  to  pass  through 

En  experimental  stage.    Since  the  American  Ciyil  War  and 
he  battle  of  Lissa  there  has  been  nothing  descrying  the 
VOL.  ozovn.  KO.  ooocry.  n  k 
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name  of  a  sea-fight  ftom  which  anything  oonld  be  learned ; 
and  those  instances  belong  to  ancient  histoij.  Moch, 
doubtless,  can  be  picked  up  fiom  mancenyies ;  but  mancBayrei, 
either  at  sea  or  on  shore,  are  not  war — as  manj  an  armj 
and  general  haye  learned  too  late.  Last  year's  operations  of 
the  combined  Channel  and  Mediterranean  Squadroni  off 
Cephalonia  are,  indeed,  full  of  interest;  but  they  most  be 
far  from  reassuring  to  those  who  pin  their  fisuth  on  tbe 
ability  of  a  British  fleet  to  seal  up  in  port  or  bring  to  action 
an  enemy  inferior  in  strength,  and  therefore  anzions  to 
escape  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  another  force  die- 
where. 

We  have  no  intention  here  of  discussing  the  possibiliU  of 
an  iuTasion  of  our  own  shores ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  tnit, 
given  such  a  war  as  we  are  supposing,  the  prospect  or 
chance  of  invasion  will  hold  a  very  large  plaoe  in  men*g 
thoughts.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Goyemment  to  tlunk 
beforehand.     Our  own  views  on  the  military  and  nanl 
aspects  of  invasion  were  fully  expressed  in  a  very  able  article 
(April,  1897),  written  by  an  eminent  authoril^,  whose  recent 
death  is  a  real  loss  to  his  country  and  to  mihiary  literatuie« 
We  know  that  even  in  the  lifetime  of  admirals  such  u 
Nelson  and  Jervis  and   Duncan   invasion  was  for  yesn 
looked  upon  by  Englishmen  as  very  possible  indeed,     llitt 
it  did  not  take  place  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  its  impos- 
sibility.   After  many  years  of  warfare  it  was  really  rendered 
impossible  by  Hhe  crowning  mercy'  of  TrafEiJgar.     We 
shall  require  another,  perhaps  half-a-dozen  more,  such  great 
victories  before  we  should  be  justified  in  feeling  ourselveB 
absolutely  secure.     In  the  meantime  it  would  l^  the  very 
height  of  impradence  to  assume  the  absolute  immunity  ol 
our  own  shores  from  attack. 

The  Government  evidentiy  thinks  that  in  a  great  war 
there  will  be  ample  field  for  the  employment  of  both  Army 
and  Navy,  and  they  decline  to  *  starve '  either  service  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Both  services  will  be  needed  if  tiie 
nation  has  to  put  out  its  whole  strength.  This  assuredly  it 
will  have  to  do,  if  it  is  at  war  with  a  couple  of  first-nte 
Powers.  It  is  not  easy  to  feel  patience  with  those  who 
talk  lightly  of  such  a  war,  without  apparentiy  realising  thai 
it  will  involve  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  struggle  for 
national  existence.  If  we  can  be  equally  safe  with  gretL&j 
diminished  armaments  and  at  a  much  smaller  cost,  let  us  be 
lown  how.    We  shall  all  give  a  ready  welcome  to  sorii 

sirable  reforms.     Bnt  it  afibrds  us  no  assistance  for  critict 
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to  declare  that  the  mere  reduction  of  armaments  increases 
onr  efficiency,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  strange  formula  to 
ask  Parliament  to  censure  his  Majesty's  Goyernment  for 
making  the  Army  too  large  by  thirty  thousand  men  I  If 
reduction  can  safely  be  effected,  Mr.  Brodrick  urged  un- 
answerably that  this  should  be  done  not  now,  when  the 
reserves  have  fallen  to  little  more  than  sixty  thousand  men^ 
but  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  when  they  will  have  reached 
a  strength  never  before  known — more  than  twice  the  number 
at  whidi  they  stand  to-day. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  gigantic  demands  made  upon  the 
taxpayer  is  the  possibility  of  war.  The  dangers  which,  if 
it  comes,  it  will  bring  with  it  are  certain.  How  is  war  to 
be  preyented  9  Not,  we  venture  to  think,  by  lack  of  de- 
fensive preparations.  Having  made  these,  our .  statesmen 
will  not  slacken  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  Above 
that  of  other  nations  it  is  our  interest  to  remain  at  peace. 
That,  after  all,  if  it  can  be  done  with  honour  and  self- 
respect,  is  the  best  way  of  establishing  national  security. 
Wars  spring  quite  as  often  out  of  national  jealousies  and 
ill-temper  as  from  calm  calculations  of  ambition  or  self- 
interest.  In  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  our  own  country 
the  conduct  of  statesmen  in  recent  times  has  shown  a  desire 
on  their  part  to  stand  a  little  aloof  from  the  exaggerated 
and  shortsighted  extravagances  of  popular  discussion.  As 
time  goes  on  perhaps  the  gigantic  burden  of  military  pre- 
paration that  weighs  so  heavily  upon  every  European 
nation  may  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  the 
public  mind.  Perhaps  the  nations  will  ultimately  discover 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  world  lie  in  peace. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  must  deal  with  the  world 
as  it  is  to-day.  We  cannot  afford  to  run  great  risks,  and 
above  all  the  King's  Ministers,  as  trustees  of  the  national 
security,  are  bound  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
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B. 

Bcteon^  Sev,  J.  M,^  his  '  Dominion  of  the  Air'  reviewed,  323. 

BaOad  Podry,  review  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  '  Border  Minstrelsy,'  303— 
'  The  Young  Tamlane,'  305 — Scott's  alterations  in  ola  ballads, 
306—'  Kinmont  Willie,'  308— ballad  origin  of  '  Old  Mortality,' 
309 — Dandle  Dinmont  and  Jamie  Telfer,  310— Douglas  trageoy, 
311,  316— 'Chevy  Chase,'  312— 'The  Broom  of  Cowdenknowes ' 
and  Effie  Deans,  313— love  idylls,  314 — ^Mr.  Housman,  314 — 
Irish  bidhids,  316— Tennyson's  ballads,  317— Browning,  318— 
pre-Raphaelitism,  318 — Stevenson  and  Kipling,  319— John 
Davidson's  '  Ballads  and  Songs,'  321. 

Be€mnu)fUy  W.  IT.,  lus  books  on  '  Mechanical  Road  Carriages  and 
Motors '  reviewed,  202. 

Bosy  Camille,  his  '  Psychologie  de  la  Croyance '  reviewed,  395. 

Bresi^  The  Blockade  of,  review  of  books  concerning,  1— Napoleon's 
scheme  for  invading  England,  1 — coast  of  France  blockaded  by 
Britii^  ships,  1 — Comwallis  and  his  fleet  off  Brest,  2— Nelson^i 
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opinion  of  Gomwallis,  4 — Hoche's  expedition  to  Bantrj  Bay,  5^ 
Napoleon's  secret  plans  for  erading  the  blockade,  7— En^iDd'i 
call  to  anns,  10 — was  the  threat  of  invasion  of  England  m&tAj  t 
pretence  til;  reasons  of  its  failure,  12 — ^VillraieaTe't  expeditian 
to  the  West  Indies,  15 — battle  off  Finisterre,  17— Napoleoa 
requisitions  the  Spanish  fleet,  20 — plan  for  inraaion  o(  IreLud, 
22 — difficulty  in  manning  French  fleet,  24 — Spanish  treanu^ 
ships  seized  by  the  British,  z7 — blockading  tactics  past  and 
present^  29 — project  for  burning  the  French  fleet  by  meant  of 
fireships,  31. 

Buekinghamahire,  histories  of  the  county  roTiewed,  420'«mipand 
with  other  counties,  420 — ^its  social  condition,  421 — the  kwe- 
making  industry,  421 — ^its  antiquities,  423— Whiteleaf  Crasi,  iS3 
— Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  remains,  424 — social  dnoge 
caused  by  the  Conquest,  425 — a  stron^oM  ofNonooDfonnity,  425 
—and  Quakers,  425— Chiltem  Hills,  426— 4^e  home  of  the  beeeh, 
427 — church  architecture,  428 — brasses  and  monuments,  430- 
John  Hampden,  433— Edmund  Burke,  434,  442— Portland  ami 
Oronville,  435— Isaac  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  436— Wfllka 
Penn,  437— Penn  village,  439— Burke's  school  f or  lou  of 
SmigrA^  442 — ^Milton,  Waller,  Oray,  and  Cowper,  444r-6. 

BumJkam^  S.  IT.,  his  catalogue  of  double  stars  reviewed,  117. 

0. 

Carnegie^  Andrew^  his  '  Rectorial  Address '  reviewed,  347. 

Charles  F.,  The  Emperor^  review  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  life  of,  27)- 
Bobertson's  history  of,  273 — ^territories  in  Germany,  Spain,  Itdj, 
275— Gastilian  revolt^  276— fate  of  Bishop  of  Zaooora,  277- 
rising  in  Yalentia  against  the  Moors,  278 — war  with  Francii  L 
of  France,  279— declaration  against  Luther,  280 — anxious  for 
alliance  with  Pope  Leo  X,  280 — desires  English  alliance,  SSS- 
negotiations  with  Wolsey,  284 — Pope  Adrian,  284 — HeniyVlE 
of  England  and  'balance  of  power,'  285 — ^triple  alliance,  286--Fop 
Clement  YII.,  286— -defeat  of  Franois  I.  at  Pavia,  287— Bouto 
and  the  sadc  of  Rome,  288— divorce  of  Cathmne  of  Amgoa  ai 
affecting  Anglo-Imperial  alliance^  288 — religioas  refom  ts4 
peasants'  rising,  289 — Lutheramsm  and  the  Empirs^  290- 
Zwingli,  291— diet  at  Augsbuig,  291— Pope  Fiaul  m.,  21^ 
Charles  and  the  Moors,  293— Barbarossa  6t  Algiers,  295- 
disastrous  attack  on  Algiers,  297 — alliance  of  the  Sultan,  tbe 
Pope,  Barbarossa,  and  Francis  L  against  Qiarles,  297 — oon^ 
of  America,  298— abdication,  299— enormous  appetite,  299- 
division  of  territories,  300 — revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  W^ 
letters  to  his  son,  301. 

Conway^  Sir  W,  Martin^  his  *  Early  Flemish  Artists '  reviewed,  447. 

D. 

Loo,  Qeorgee  ffulit^  his  *  Catalogue  Critique  de  I'Expositioa  de 
•ruges '  reviewed,  447. 
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Deihriire^  E.^  bis  acooant  of  Napoleon's  projected  invaaioii  of 
England  reviewed,  1. 

DiXke^  Sir  C  fT.,  his  '  Imperial  Defence '  reviewed,  535. 

DUcf^ield^  Rev,  A  H,^  his  'Memorials  of  Old  Buckinghamshire '  re- 
viewed, 419. 

Double  Stars,  review  of  books  concerning,  117 — ^Herscbd's  theory 
of  revolving  star-pairs,  117 — lick  telescope,  120 — Savar/s 
calculation  of  orbits,  120 — ^binary  in  Oentaur,  122 — Bombam's 
observations,  124 — 'double  doable  stars '  and  triplets,  126— Sinus 
and  Procyon,  127— dark  members  of  pairs,  128 — spectroscopic 
^leteotion  of  binaries,  129-*0^peUa,  132c— Akdi,  133- eclipsing 

.  stars,  134 — variables,  135— strilar  systems  and  tidal  friction,  137 
— limits  to  our  knowledge,  139. 

E. 

JBdwards,  H.  S.,  his  life  of  Sir  W.  White  reviewed,  86. 

Snglieh  AgricuUtirfi,  review  of  H.  Bider  Haggard's  book  on,  476^ 
soope  and  system  of  lus  work,  476 — generafaepression  relieved  by^ 
some  bright  spots,  477 — ^pessimistic  views,  478 — ^the  two  great 
dangers,  foreign  competition  and  lack  of  labour,  479 — ^Mr. 
Ha^B^ard's  recommendations  on  these  points,  480 — and  remedies 
for  agriculture  at  larse,  481— mischief  wrou^t  by  alternation  of 
prices,  482 — hopeful  ractors  in  the  situation,  482 — success  of  co- 
operation in  Denmark,  Holland,  and  France,  484 — lessons  from^ 
Ireland,  485— The  English  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  488 
— obstacles  to  co-opera1^on  in  England,  488 — an  intelligence 
department  of  agriculture  urgently  needed,  489— cheap  transit  of 
goods  required,  489 — Mr.  Ha^^^ard's  idea  of  an  agricultural  post» 
490 — small  holdings  a  doubSnl  remedv,  492— decrease  of  the 
yeomen  class,  492 — the  question  of  the  size  of  holdings,  493 — ^the 
scarcity  of  labourers,  493— effect  of  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion, 495 — and  of  labour-saving  machinery,  496 — United  States 
statistics,  496 — ^reasons  for  rural  exodus,  496 — ^need  for  agricul- 
tural labour  bureaux  to  bring  town  unemployed  into  the  country, 
497 — ^importance  of  giving  the  labourer  a  personal  interest  in  his 
-work,  498 — ^position  of  landowners,  499 — the  chief  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  agriculturists  themselves,  499 — ^no  need  for  despondency 
if  the  situation  is  faced  manfully,  500. 

Xxpansion  and  BoependUure,  review  of  books  concerning^  347 — 
Mr.  Carnegie  quoted  on  importance  of  home  market,  348,  349 — 
Mr.  Hobson's  estimate,  348,  351 — his  statistical  taUe  of  additions 
to  the  Empire  since  1870,  352 — British  trade  with  Colonies  and 
with  foreign  countries  compared,  353 — ^French  expansion,  354—, 
Russian  and  German  expansion,  355 — India  as  an  example  of 
Imperialism,  356— Sir  Edward  Grey  quoted,  357— Mr.  Kidd's 
anticipations,  358— Sir  Loms  Mallet  on  British  policy,  359, 360 — 
oppocation  of  free*  trade  school  to  colonial  expansion,  360,  361 — 
recent  rise  in  rate  of  wages  accompanied  by  faitin  rate  of  interesl^ 
361,  362— Mr.  Hobson's  indictment  of  capitalists,  363— Danger 
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that  need  for  additional  revenue  may  justify  return  to  pcdi^  of 
protection,  364 — taxation  of  ground  rents  fiftvoured  by  memben 
of  both  political  parties,  365 — England  now  a  Continental  Power, 
366— Sur  Robert  Qifkn  on  the  national  wealth,  366,  567~«s  yet 
no  sign  of  a  real  check  in  material  prosperity,  367 — ^failure  of 
Britaim  woridng  man  to  req)ond  to  free-trade  policy,  368 — ^Mr. 
Carnegie  on  the  national  drink  bill,  369 — Mr.  Morky  on  tiie 
incidence  of  taxation,  370 — the  question  of  an  Imperial  ZoH- 
verein,  371. 

F 

Factar^f  Legidaiion^  Past  and  Future  of,  review  of  reports  concerning 
174— Act  of  1802  on  behalf  of  apprentices  in  cotton  mills,  174 — 
legislation  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  175 
— Royal  Commission  of  1833,  176— Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  on  the 
physical  deterioration  of  cotton-operatives  before  the  Acts,  177 
— Lord  Ashley  and  the  ten-hour  law,  178 — Sir  R.  Peel  on  the 
regulation  of  female  employment,  179 — Lord  Shaftesbury's  life- 
work,  180 — extension  of  legislation  to  all  factories  and  workidiops, 
181 — Coal  Mines  Acts,  182 — dangerous  trades,  183— white  lead 
^[KHSoning,  184— china-glaadng,  185 — leadless  glaze,  186 — sidiig 
of  cotton  cloth  and  its  r^o^ulation,  188 — ^refreshment-honss 
kitchens,  190 — telephone  workers,  191 — carrying  heavy  weig^tfl^ 
192 — Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  and  the  '  AssociatiQii 
Internationale  pour  la  Protection  legale  des  TravaillearB,'  194 — 
laundries,  194— 'sweating '  and  State  intervention,  196— Oolooial 
legislation,  197 — factory  inspectors,  198— diffusion  of  knowledge^ 
199 — ^Industrial  Law  Indemnity  Fund,  200. 

Fineen,  Pro/.^  hii  '  Phototherapy  reviewed,  34. 

Foreign  Politica  and  Common-senaef  review  of  some  books  conceni- 
ing,  253 — supposed  anti-British  feeling  on  the  Continent^  253 — 
Mr.  Balfour  on  our  foreign  relations,  254 — Mr.  O.  PM  on 
*  Enemies  of  England,'  255— former  antagonism  between  France 
tuid  En^and,  256 — ^British  foreign  policy  not  dictated  by  desire 
-for  territorial  aggrandisement^  257 — ^importance  of  command  ol 
ilie  sea,  258— British  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  259 — Gibral- 
tar, 260 — Morocco,  261 — ^France  as  a  Mediterranean  Power,  262 
— ^Pro-Boer  sentiment  on  the  Continent,  263 — British  isolation, 
264 — United  States  and  Great  Britain,  265 — our  relati<ms  with 
Continental  Powers  since  Waterloo,  267 — *  ImperiaHsm,'  267 — 
modem  theories  of  international  relations,  270 — Engbjid  and 
Russia  in  the  Far  East,  272. 

G. 

Oautier,  ThiophUe,  his  *  Spirite'  and  'Nouvelles '  reviewed,  395. 

H. 

Sammcorth,  A.  C,  his  *  Motors  and  Motor-driving '  reviewed,  202. 
Hawthorne,  A^athaniei,  his  <  Twice-told  Tales '  and  '  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse '  reviewed,  395. 
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Henderson^  T.  F.^  his  edition  of  Soott's  'Border  Minstreby'  re« 
viewed,  303. 

Hichens,  B,^  his  '  Flames '  reviewed,  395. 

Hobaan^  J,  A.,  his  *  Imperialism  :  a  Study'  reviewed,  253,  347. 

Hughes^  Charles^  his  '  Shakespeare's  Europe :  Unpublished  C9iapters 
of  Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary'  reviewed,  873. 

Human,  Flight,  problem  of,  323— in  fiction,  323,  324— Sir  George 
Cayley's  machine,  325— Archytas  of  Tarentum,  325— so-called 
flying  men,  325,  326— Bishop  WiUdns,  326,  327— Leonardo  da 
vind,  327— B<^  Bacon,  327,  328— Aerostation  and  Aviation, 
328 — the  Jesuit  Lana,  329 — ^Tiberio  Cavallo,  the  pioneer  of 
ballooning;  329 — Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier  maxe  the  first 
practical  balloon,  329 — Horace  Walpole  on  'Aiigonauts'  and 
'balloonation,'  330 — J.  M.  Olaisher  and  Bev.  J.  M.  Bacon  on 
service  rendered  by  balloon  to  meteorology,  331 — ^balloon  has 
not  solved  the  problem  of  human  fli^t^  332-334 — Henry 
Oiffiud's  navigable  balloon,  334 — ^the  achievements  of  MM.  Renard 
and  Krebs's  '  La  France '  not  yet  exceeded,  335 — difficulties  of 
problem  of  a  navi^ble  balloon,  335-337 — M.  Santos-Dumont, 
337— Pr<rfes8or  S.  P.  Langley,  338,  339,  340,  341,  343,  344,  345 
— Darwin's  description  of  condor's  flight,  339^-Otto  lAlienthal's 
experiments  and  death,  341-343— Mr.  Chanute,  343 — Sir  Hiram 
Maxim,  343,  345 — Langley's  'Experiments  in  Aerodynamics,' 
343— 'Langley's  Law,'  344— Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  on  the  flying 
machine  of  the  future,  346. 

Huesey,  W.  •/!,  his  observations  of  double  stars  reviewed,  117. 

L 
Innes,  S.  T.  A.,  his  catalogue  of  double  stars  reviewed,  117. 

J. 

Jamee,  Mr.  Henry,  review  of  the  novels  o^  59 — ^freshness  of  colour, 
60— < Watch  and  Ward,'  'A  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  'Boderick 
Hudson,'  61— < The  American,'  63— 'Daisy  Miller,'  'The 
Europeans,'  64 — 'Washington  Square,' '  The  Portrait  of  a  Lcu^,' 
65 — 'The  Bostonians,'  66 — 'Princess  Cassamassima,'  'The 
Reverberator,'  68 — ^the  American  parent  and  his  daughters,  69 — 
'  The  Tragic  Muse,'  72—'  The  Other  House,'  74—'  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton,  75 — 'What  Maisie  Knew,'  76 — apparitions  and 
telepathy,  77— portraiture,  78 — transference  of  vitality  by 
affection,  79—'  llie  Wings  of  the  Dove,'  80— short  stories,  81— 
portraits  of  women,  84. 

K. 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  his  '  Control  of  the  Tropics '  reviewed,  347. 


LangUy,  S.  P.,  his  '  Greatest  Flying  Creature '  reviewed,  323. 
Le  Fanu,  Sheridan,  his  '  Through  a  Glass  Darkly '  reviewed,  395. 
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Leylandf  J.,  his  book  rebttag  to  the  Blockade  of  Bnet  reviewed,  1. 

Lteverif  Prineeu^  review  of  some  of  her  letters,  230 — ^her  inflnenoe 
on  English  politics,  230— her  early  years,  232 — Pleader  ol  fs^ioa 
in  English  sooietj,  233 — ohaage  in  her  opinions  of  R«glM>J^ 
233~intimac7  with  Prinoe  Mettemieh,  234--0(HigrMB  at  Yenma, 
235 — ^friendship  with  Ooont  Nesselrode,  235 — mpports  Mr. 
OMining  in  his  anti-Turkish  policy,  237— -disKkea  Duke  ef 
Wellington,  238 — ^breach  with  Metteroich,  240 — ootrwyondeiice 
with  I^rd  Grey,  241 — prooores  appointment  of  Paliyoistou  ss 
Foreign  Secretary,  242 — ^BosBoan  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Netherlands,  242---Sir  Stratford  Canning's  araoiataaent  to 
St  Petersboiv,  244 — recall  of  the  lievens  from  London,  245 — 
residence  in  Paris,  246 — ^relaticms  with  Lord  Aberdeen  sod 
M.  Onisot,  247~estimate  of  her  character,  249. 

X^ptcom6,  Oeorg^  his  'History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Oons^of 
Budiogfaam '  reviewed,  419. 

Lord^  W.  F,y  his  *  England  and  France  in  the  MeditemuMsn' 
reTiswed,  253. 

XysofM,  Rw.  />.,  and  S,  Lymnu^  thttr  '  Magna  Britannia  '  [Bockiog- 
hamshire]  reviewed,  419. 

M. 

MaUet,  Sir  Zomm,  his  '  Free  Exchange '  reviewed,  347. 

Jiaupa8$anii  Guy  cfe,  his  '  Le  Horia   reviewed,  395. 

Maurice^  MtJ^or-Oen.^  his  '  National  Defences '  reviewed,  535. 

Jiedieim,  The  Progress  of,  since  1803,  34--cause8  of  illheatfa,  34— 
chemistry  and  anatomy  at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
35— operative  surgery  and  midwifery,  36 — ^mercury  and  Mood- 
letting,  37 — Horace  Walpole  and  Lord  Waldagrave^  37— 
fallacious  diagnosis,  38 — Jenner's  cowpox  inoculati<m  against 
small-pox,  38— Edinburgh  school  of  medicine,  39— St.  Bartholo> 
mew's  and  clinical  teachmg,  40 — Dr.  Gregory,  40 — Sir  C.  Bell  on 
the  nervous  system,  41 — ^rme's  sdentific  surgery,  42 — Dr.  Knox 
and  *  resurrectionists,'  42— Wakley's  reforms  in  medical  educa- 
tion, 43 — 'The  Lancet'  and  British  Medical  Anodatioa,  43— 
annsthetics  and  cellular  pathology,  44 — abdominal  surgeiy  and 
ovariotomy,  46— Pasteur  and  Lister,  their  bacteriological 
discoveries  applied  to  surgery,  48 — Bssteur's  treatment  of  h^io- 
phobia,  51 — diphtheria  ami  anti-toxin,  52— typhoid  and  dyaeBtery, 
52 — microscopical  research,  53 — ^malarial  parasites,  54 — Pinswi't 
treatment  of  lupus,  56— X-rays,  56 — ^progress  of  medioine  in 
America  and  Canada,  57. 

Moryson^  Fynes,  his  '  Itinerary '  reviewed,  373— eminently  aHtenry 
traveller,  373— Thomas  Nashe's  'Unfortunate  Traveller'  and 
Goryate's  '  Crudities,'  374  -  other  instances  in  Oe<»ge  Sandys  and 
Jame^^  Howell,  375 — ^Mr.  Hughes's  edition  of  his  '  Itinerary,'  376— 
Moryson's  Cambridge  career,  378— obtains  permission  of  hisOoU^ 
to  travel,  379 — ^his  linguistic  studies,  380 — ^incorporated  M.A.  at 
Oxford,  380— his  first  journey^  380^h{8  piotnie  of  GetVMa 
nniversify  life,  381--visits  Italy,  38S-- with. his  biotherHeniy 
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ftarts  for  the  Near  East,  383-— onrioasjpreliimnaiy  investments 
by  both«  383 — dangers  incurred  in  the  Holy  Land,  384 — Hauy 
Moryson's  death,  385 — gives  valuable  historioal  information  on 
Turkish  institutions,  385 — employed  in  negotiations  to  settle 
•accession  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  386— enters  public  service  in  Ire- 
land, 387 — awarded  a  penalon,  and  sets  to  work  on  his  '  Itinerary,' 
388--his  various  works  detailed,  388-390 — describes  the  polity 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  391— the  Poles  and  Italians,  392— the 
Oermans,  392-3-— lus  prose  style,  394. 

Mos90f  his  '  La  Peur'  reviewed,  395. 

Motor  CarSf  Modern^  review  of  books  concerning,  202 — light 
Locomotives  Act^  202 — ancient  notions  of  self -moving  carriages, 
203 — Cttgnot's  diree-wheeled  steam-carriage,  203 — automoHles 
in  reign  of  George  IV.,  204— Trevethick's  'puffing  devil,'  205— 
Oumey's  steam  carriage,  206— Ogle's  engine,  206 — Hancock's 
and  Hilla's  steam  coaches,  207 — ^prohibitive  tolls  on  self-propelled 
vehicles,  208— revival  of  the  motor-car,  209— three  types  of 
motor,  210 — social  revolution,  215 — solution  of  housing  problem, 
217 — ^benefit  to  rural  districts,  217 — rapid  transit  for  farm 
produce,  218^bjections  to  automobiliism,  219 — restrictive 
legislation,  221 — speed-limit,  221 — ^registration,  223— licensing  of 
drivers,  224 — maintenance  of  roads,  225 — dust  nuisance,  227 — 
financial  question,  228. 

N. 

Jfational  Secwrity^  works  on,  reviewed,  535 — ^naval  supremacy 
essential,  535 — duty  of  present-day  statesmen,  536— the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates,  537 — reaction  after  the  war,  538 — ^the  real 
question  of  the  hour,  539 — swaying  of  popular  sentiment  prevents 
proper  preparation,  539 — effects  of  our  insular  position,  540 — 
conscription  inadvisable,  541 — Sir  0.  Dilke  and  Spenser  Wilkin- 
son as  army  critics,  541 — Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme,  542— <$hanged 
naval  conditions,  545— the  possibility  of  an  invasion,  546— the 
duty  of  ministers,  547. 

Navci  and  Military  Defence  of  the  Empire,  The,  reviewed,  535. 

Netherlands,  AH  history  in  the,  447— the  1902  exhibition  at  Bruges, 
447 — Flemish  art  compared  with  Italian,  448 — ^in  complex  civili- 
sation, creative  power  replaced  by  critical  spirit,  449— a  living 
art  cannot  be  one  of  servOe  imitation,  449— Charlemagne  gave 
first  great  impulse  to  art  in  the  North,  450 — art  fostered  by  great 
monasteries,  450— the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Dunes,  451 — developement  of  medinval  Guilds,  453 — aU  crafts 
held  in  equal  esteem,  454 — the  apprentice  system,  455 — the 
Renaissance,  455 — its  different  developement  in  England,  Italy, 
Germany,  456— in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  457 — Bruges 
^e  Venice  of  the  North,  458— splendour  of  its  medieval  festivi- 
ties, 459— religious  spirit  of  all  Flemish  art^  460— Michael 
Aiu^'s  opinion  of  it^  460 — ^Taine  on  the  Yan  Eycks,  461 — 
Huber<i  Van  Eyck,  462— the  altar-piece  in  St.  Bavon,  Gh«it^  463 
-r-Jean  Van  Eyck,  464— character  of  Netherlands  school  of  por- 
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traiture,  465 — portrait  of  Jean  Amolfini  and  his  wife,  465— 
Fieter  Ghristns,  466 — ^the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
golden  age  of  art  in  the  North,  466 — Roger  Van  der  WeTdeo, 
466— Jacques  Daret,  467 — Hugo  Yan  dor  Goes,  468— Hans 
Memlinc,  468— Gerard  David,  470— Quentin  Metsjs,  471— the 
Flemish  school  of  landscape,  and  its  influence,  471 — period  of 
decadence,  473 — Protestant  Holland  produces  Rembrandt  aad 
Frans  Hals,  474 — OaUiolic  Belgium,  Rubens  and  Yan  Dj(^ 
474. 

O. 

O'Brien^  FUzJames,  his  '  Stories '  reviewed,  395. 
OltphofUf  Mr$.^  her  '  A  Beleaguered  City '  reviewed,  395. 
Oliver^  Dr.  T.,  his  '  Dangerous  Trades'  reviewed,  174. 

R 

Paget,  S,,  his  memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Paget  reviewed,  34. 

Pandaviem  in  the  Near  JSaet,  review  of  life  of  Sir  W.  White, 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  86 — Bulgaria  obtains  independence 
and  annexes  Eastern  Roumelia,  87 — annoyance  of  Russia,  88— 
England's  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Bulgarians,  89— Rusbs'i 
attention  turned  to  Servia,  91 — Shipka  Pass  fdtes,  93 — OrUiodox 
Church  and  Bulgarian  Schism,  94 — Russian  monks  on  Mount 
Athos,  97 — HeUienism  versus  Panslavism,  99 — Syria  and  id 
rival  nationalities,  100 — schools  and  missions  in  Syria,  103— 
Holy  Places  and  rival  sects,  105 — Russian  intrigues  agiJnst  tfe 
Greek  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  108 — Cathode  missions  in 
Palestine,  110 — Franco-Russian  relations  in  the  East,  111— 
Kaiser  and  Sultan,  113 — Zionist  movement  for  return  ot  Jewi  to 
Palestine,  114 — obstacles  to  Panslavism,  115. 

Peel^  Hon.  &.,  his  'Enemies  of  England '  reviewed,  253. 

Poe^  Edgar  Allan,  his  works  reviewed,  395. 

Problem  of  ike  Army,  The,  reviewed,  535. 

R. 

Radot,  B,  F.,  his  life  of  Pasteur  reviewed,  34. 

Bider  Haggard,  H,  his  '  Rural  England '  reviewed,  475. 

Bobinson,  L,  G.,  his  '  Letters  of  Princess  lieven '  reviewed,  230. 

S. 

Sand,  George,  her  '  Spiridion '  reviewed,  395. 

See,  T,  J.  J,,  his  researches  on  the  stars  reviewed,  117. 

Shaw,  Bernard,  his  'Fabianism  and  the  Empire '  reviewed,  347. 

Sharthouse,  J,  H,  his  '  Countess  Eve '  reviewed,  395. 

Supernatural  Element  in  IKneteenth'Century  Fiction,  395 — crowth 

of  this  school,  395— compeured  with  earlier  belief  in  magic,  3M 

— ^foreign    to    spirit   of    eighteenth    century,    396— revival  d 

interest    in    the    subject^    396 — Swedenborg's    influence,    397 

-the   School    of   Terror  in  England,    Fnuice^  and  Ammciii 
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397-9 — tlie  new  supematuraliim  developed  in  various  direc- 
tions by  recent  writers,  399 — ^popularity  of  the  pleasures  of  fear, 
400 — l^gar  Allan  Poe  the  greatest  master  in  the  School  of 
Terror,  401 — ^his  vision  of  life  epitomised,  403 — character  of  his 
verse,  403— Baudelaire's  appreciation  of  him,  404 — Sheridan  Le 
Fanu,  405— FitzJames  O'Brien's  '  The  Diamond  Lens,'  405— his 
other  tales,  406 — Guy  de  Maupassant's  <  Le  Horla,'  406— Th^ 
phile  Gautier's  *La  Morte  Amoureuse,'  407 — Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's method  contrasted  with  Foe's,  408 — B.  L.  Stevenson  as 
a  supematuralist,  410 — the  short  story  better  suited  to  this 
subject  than  the  novel,  410 — George  Sand's  'Spiridion,'  411 — 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  <  A  Beleaguered  City,  412-^.  H.  Shorthouse's 
'Countess  Eve,'  413— Gautier's  'Spirite'  and  Lucas  Malet's 
<  Qateless  Barrier '  compared,  415 — B.  Hichens's  <  Flames,'  417. 

T. 

Thompson^  SirH,^  his  'Motor-Car'  reviewed,  202. 
Trousseau^  J.,  his  lectures  on  clinical  medicine  reviewed,  34. 

V. 

VdUnline^  E.  SeUm,  and  Tomlinaan^  F.  Z.,  their  '  Travels  in  Space ' 
reviewed,  323. 

W. 

Walker,  F.,  his  '  Aerial  Navigation '  reviewed,  323. 

Walsh,  D.,  his  '  Rontgen  B^s  in  Medical  Work '  reviewed,  34. 

Weale,  W.  H.  James,  his  '  nBUB  Memlino '  reviewed,  447. 

WM,  Mrs.  Sidney,  her  <  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts '  reviewed,  174. 

White,  Sir  William,  his  life  and  correspondence  reviewed,  86. 

Willis,  Broume,  his  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town,  Hundred, 

and  Deanery  of  Buckingham '  reviewed,  419. 
Woodberry,  George,  his  '  lafe  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe '  reviewed,  395. 

Z. 

ZoUi,  £mile,  review  of  his  trilogy  of  the  three  cities :  Lourdes, 
Bome,  Paris,  141 — his  naturalism  criticised  by  Anatole  France, 
142 — his  championship  of  Dreyfus,  143— his  pity  for  mankind, 
144— Pierre  Froment,  145— « Lourdes,'  146— Bemadette,  146— 
views  on  religion,  147 — Lourdes  miracles  and  kindred  phenomena, 
150 — prayer,  153— organisation  of  hysteria  and  exploitation  of 
disease,  154 — Pierre  Froment  on  the  pilgrimage,  155 — Dr. 
Qasquet  on  supernatural  cures  and  spiritual  blessings,  155 — 
'  Bome,'  a  study  of  the  Papacy,  157 — Monsignor  Nani,  assessor 
of  the  Holy  Office,  159 — Italian  life  and  character,  160 — 
Catholicism  and  paganism,  161 — Boman  ideals,  163 — ^Temporal 
Power,  165 — secumr  aims  of  the  Papacy,  166 — '  Paris,'  a  criticism 
of  civil  society,  169 — mysticism  and  science,  171 — superficial 
views  of  life,  172. 
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By 
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Hon    Secours : 

A   Little    Miracle    Play.        B 
the   Hon.   Mrs.    Anstruthk 

A  charming  sketch — brief  but  full  of  though 
a  dainty  bit  of  literature  with  a  fascinatii 
mediseval-modem  flavor. 

Fortnightly  Review^  February 


©6e  Secirch^Light : 

A     Play     in     One    Act. 
Mrs.     W.    K.    Cliffo 


A  modem  play  of  a  very  unusual  o 
a    brilliant  dramatic   sketch    of  the   ^ 
interest. 

Nineteenth  Century, 
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Most  of  these  Articles  are  still  In  print,  aod  the  numbers 
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HB  SUCCESS  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

By  John  Fistkr  Fraser  Nineteenth  Century^  lUb 

RENCH  REPUBLICAN  LEADERS  AND  EUROPEAN  PEACE 

By  Karl  Blind  Westminster  Kerntw, 

HB  REIQN  OF  TERROR  IN  MACEDONIA 

By  Dr.   E.   J.    Dillon  Contemporary  Reviem^ 

UCEDONIA  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMITTEES 

By  G.  F.  Abbott  Nineteenth  Centurf^ 

HE    CRUSADE    AGAINST    PROFESSIONAL    CRIMINALS 

By  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B. 

ORITISH  RAILWAYS  WAKING  UP 

By  W.  R.  Lawson 

AN*S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

{{  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  D.C.L. 

ANADA  AND  ITS  TRADE. .  WITH  MAP 
By  Colonel  C.  E.  Church 

iNGLAND  AND  THE  BLACK  RACES 

g  By  Stephen  Swynn 

".  WORKINGMAN'S  VIEW  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 

^  By  James  G.  Hutchinson 

THE  GERHAN  IIERCANTILE  flARINE 

By  J.  L.  Bashford 

OROCCO  AND  THE  POWERS 

>C  By  S.  L.  Bensusan 

1  B    MECHANISM    OF    THE    AIR 

By  John  M.  Bacon 

^^HE    NEW    EDUCATION    IN    CHINA 

By  Timothy  Richard 

5  SOCIETY  WORSE  THAN  IT  WAS? 

By  Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden 

bJHB  GERMANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Horace  Seal 

Venezuela  and  the  monroe  doctrine 

•|]  By  Aconcagua 

^  he  agitation  against  ENGLAND'S  POWER 

Nineteenth  CtntMry, 

COLONIAL  AMBITIONS  AND  ANGLO-SAXON  INTERESTS 
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